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PREFACE 



No period of English historjr can claim equal importance with that 
of the Stuarts, in this period was determined the vital question 
whether England should remain a free country, or whether tno same 
absolutism should he estahlished here as on the continent. It in true, 
England had its Magna Charta and its parliament j and so other 
European nations could at one time hoast of puhlic hhertv and free 
institutions. They existed no longer. Nor was such a taie to Eng- 
land a remote jprohahility, when a man like Clarendon could write, 
** those foundations of right, hy which men valued their security, to 
the apprehension and imderstanding of wise men, [were] never more 
in danger to be destroyed". But our fore&thers were not content to 
be despoiled without a struggle : they possessed not more the wit to 
discern the signs of the times, than a public spirit to enter upon a 
perilous cont^t with kingly prerogative. 

The reigns of the first two Stuarts present to us all the more im- 
portant constitutional questions affecting the liberties of the subject, 
which became matters of dispute, by reason of the attempt of those 
sovereigns to override them, m the exercise of an undue prerogative. 
And when after a struggle for nearly fifty years (1640-88), the Revo- 
lution became an accomplished faX5t* there ^et remained many im- 
portant constitutional points to 'be determined. For as Smyth 
observes " the constitution was settling, not settled ; and questions of 
great importance were agitated during the whole rei^n of William. 
We have the Civil List, the Place Bill, the Triennial Bill, the Treason 
Bill, the question of the liberty of the press, the question of standing 
armies, of the responsibility of ministers, and finally, we have the 
veto or the king more than once exercised, and even a sort of debate 
of the Commons ui)on the assertion of the prerogative." 

It has been the purpose of the writer to construct^ for the use of 
students, a Manual of the Stuart Period, that should be a medium 
between the text-books now used in schools and colleges, and the larger 
histories, to which indeed the present volume is intended to be an 
introduction. So far as the general facts of each reign are concerned, 
the text is formed on a comparison of those of Hume and Smollett, 
Lingard, the Pictorial History^ Lord Macaulay, Hallam, and Guizot, 
with occasional references to onginal authorities. For the chronology, 
there have been consulted in addition, the Oxford Tables, and a valu- 
able Uttle work published at Oxford, entitled " Annals of England". 
The supplementary chapter on National Progress cannot claim equal 
value with the preceding part of the book ; and yet more labor waa 
bestowed upon it, and the facts gathered only from Mmter^ oi ^XaJcw 
lished credit TUl there is a larger collection of truaWoiVJo^ xoa*- 
tenaJs, it is dMcult io see how this departmenti ot \ns\iOTs cMi\» 
satisfactorily written. 



iv. PEEFACB. 

The writer has in no instance attempted to make out a case for 
an^ party, for he considers history too sacred a thing to tamper with ; 
neither has he, on matters of moment, often given expression to his 
own judgment, preferring to give, ipsissima verba, tne opinions of 
great historical authorities. This course was adopted, that the student 
might he brought into contact with the opinions and judgments of 
our most accurate and talented historians. 

With respect to method, an attempt has been made to bring out 
into bold rehef the salient points of this part of our national history, 
and to group such facts and classes of fkcts as have a natural relation ; 
herein conforming to the advice of good old Fuller^ " Marshal thy 
notions into a handsome method. One will carry twice more weight 
trussed and packed up in bundles, than when it Ues untoward flapping 
and hanging about tne shouidets. Things orderly fardled up under 
heads are most portable." It is behoved, that the arrangement wUl 
prove helpful to the student in obtaining clear notions of this part of 
our history, and at the same time assist him in remembering them. 

In canying out his design, the writes may have failea in some 
measure, as weU in the method as in the fiUing m of the outline ; it is 
however hoped that in essentials no serious defect will be found, 
though in a book of facts and figures it may be next to impossible to 
secure perfect accuracy in a first impression. 



♦#* 7%e writer has in a state of forwardi^ss a History of JSngland 
constructed upon the same principles as the present work. Without 
being so large as to ur^t it for an ordinary manual for school and 
college work, it will be made to include that special kind cf reading 
which alone will prepare candidates for public examinations. 
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278, " 43, 44, transpose Dangerfield and Dugdale. 
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CHAPTER I. 
JAMES I. March 24, 1603— March 27, 1625. 

SECTION L THE TITLE AND ACCESSION OF JAMES. 

• 

1. The Title of James Stuart. James was the son of Mary 
of Scots, Mary was the daughter of James V., and James V. was 
the son of Margaret, the elder dauffhter of ^ Henry VII. The 
claim of James was admitted by Elizabeth, and generally acKnow- 
ledged by the English nation ; the parliamentary title was how- 
ever in the house of Suffolk, by virtue of the testament of Henry 
Vni., with the advice and consent of parliament. But this did 
not prevent the quiet accession of James ; the people were in 
favor of the hereditary principle, and signified their approbation 
when Cecil proclaimed tbe new monarch in front of W hitehaU, 
24:th March. The only precautionary measure deemed necessary 
by the minister, was the seizure in London of eight hundred vaga- 
bonds, who were sent to serve in the fleet. 

2. James's journey from Edinburgh. Eager as James 

was to proceed to England, which he held to be the Land of 
Promise, his poverty detained him till Cecil forwarded a sum of 
money. He set out on the 6th April, and by the 13th had reached 
Newcastle. At Newark, he ordered the execution of a thief 
without trial, which was taken to be a proof of the king's hasty 
temper and disregard of law. On the 27th, James was magnifi- 
cently entertained at Hinchinbrook, by Sir Olivei Ctom^^^, x^- 
feted to the minister of Henry VIII., and uncle oi OVwex, ^l\.^x- 
wards the Protector. Theobdds, the seat ol See. CeoiA, ^^ 
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reached on the 3rd of May ; here James met the lords of the late 
queen's council. During the four days the king stayed here, his 
host secured the remodelling of the cabinet, by which Cobham, 
Grey, and Ealeigh were excluded from the royal favor. On the 
7th, James reached London and lodged at the Charter House. 

3. The Coronation of James. The king had been joined 
by his wife and children in June, and in the month following the 
court removed from Windsor to London. Li the garden of the 
palace, James knighted all the judges, many Serjeants at law^ 
doctors of civil law, gentlemen ushers, and others. The plague 
then raging, the people were forbidden by proclamation to attend 
the coronation, which took place at Westminster on the 25th 
July. In October, 1604, James was proclaimed " King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland ;" the title before had been " Kiii|^ 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland." In April, 1606, a 
national flag for great Britain was announced by proclamation ; 
this was a combination of the crosses of St. George for England, 
and of St. Andrew for Scotland, to which that of St. Patrick for 
Ireland was added in 1801 . 

4. Of the King's Connsellors. James left almost all the 
chief offices in 'the nands of Elizabeth's ministers. Dorset was 
the brd -treasurer, but secretai'y Cecil, created successively Lord 
Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, Bad in 1605, Earl of Salisbury, was 
alwavs regarded as his prime minister and chief counsellor. Cecil 
had Deen m secret correspondence with James before his coming 
to the throne, and had much contributed to the easy reception of 
that prince in England ; he was therefore treated with the greatest 
confidence and regard. The wily secretary had successfully em- 
ployed his influence with James during his stay at Theobalds, to 
remodel the ministry so as to exclude Northumberland, Grey, 
Cobham, and BAleign. Great jealousy and discontent were ex- 
cited by the admission of seyeral Scots into the new council. 

SECTION IL THE MAIN AND BYE PLOTS. 1603. 

1. The Main Plot in favor of Arabella Stuart Arabella 

Stuart was next to James in the succession, being descended from 
Charles, Earl of Lennox, a younger brother of Damley, the son of 
Margaret Douglas, the daughter of Margaret (by her second has- 
bandj the Earl of Angus), the daughter of Henry VII. The defect 
of primoffeniture was held by her supporters to be balanced by "her 
birth within the realm, according to the principle of law that ex- 
cluded aliens from inheritance". Several desperate men asso- 
ciated themselves to disturb the government of James, and made 
t/ie clajma of Arabella a pretence for doing so. Chief among them 
was Raleigh, who through the ]eaio\is^ 6lCjtc^\AA.Wu^\|iiYed 
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of the monqraly of licensing tayerns and retailing wines throngh- 
ont the kingdoDi, of his lucrative office of Warden of the Stan- 
neries, and of his post as captain of the guard, though lie was 
allowed to retain the government of Jersey. His associates were 
Lord Cobham, a disappointed and desperate man ; Lord Grey, of 
Wilton, also cQsgraced oy Cecil, and the Earl of Northumberfand, 
the adversary of the Secretary. This party first intrigued with 
Beaumont, the resident FrcLch ambassador, but met with only 
moderate success. Proposals were then made to Arcmherg, 
ambassador of the archduke, who was ordered by the court of 
Brossels to giye them encouragement, as the^ professed an inten> 
tion of setting up Arabella under the protection of Spain. 

2. The Bye Plot to obtam religions toleration. In 

this, "the surprising treason", the leaders were Murkhnm, and 
Brooke, the brother of Cobham, both Puritans, and Wutsou and 
Clarke, two Catholic priests. Co-operators were sought for 
among those two classes of dissenters, wiio, though enemies to 
each other, were equally dissatisfied with the pressure of the 
penal statutes. To secure their object, the conspirators proposed 
to seize the king, while pretending to present a petition for tolera- 
tion. Lord Grey promised to aid with & hundred horsemen. 
Cobham and Raleigh were privy to the plot, but it docs not ap- 
pear that they took any actiyc part in it. When the time came 
(June 24) for seizins the king, Grey was not there, and Watson 
and his party of catholic friends were too weak to attempt any- 
thing. Gage, one of the conspirators, told the whole matter to 
the bishop of London, and a proclamation being issued, the prin- 
cipal persons implicated were soon in custody. 

3. The fate of the Conspirators. The commoners con- 
nected with the "Bye" were tried at Winchester on the 15th of 
Noyember. Brooke, Markham, Brookesby, Copley, and the two 
priests were condemned upon their own confessions, " for prac- 
tising to surprise the king's person, the taking of the Tower, the 
deposing of counsellors, and proclaiming liberty of religion". The 
two priests suffered the extreme penalty, both were cut down 
alive and " bloodily handled" ; of the lay conspirators, only 
Brooke, the relative of Cecil, was executed. 

Baleigh was tried by a jury. The case against him rested 
mainly on the declaration af the shufiling Cobham, a part of whose 
statement was retracted, and a part contradicted. Sir Edward 
Coke, the attomcjr-general, sought to strengthen his case against 
the prisoner by invectives and abuse. "He called Baleigh a 
damnable atheist, a spider of hell, the most vile and ex^tmj^ ^1 
traitors. .... J want words to express thy vipetowa \T^^^"t»&r 
To which Baleigh, with readj wit, replied ; " Xou "^ Wi\. ^Qt^^ 
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indeed, for you have^ spoken the one thing half a dozen times". 
The prisoner defended nimself with eloquence, but the fact of his 
soliciting a pension from Aremberg influenced the jury, and a ver- 
dict of guilty was reluctantly returned. Cobham and Grey were 
tried by their peers, and both condemned. Now commences the 
most singular part of the whole affair, a part in which James was 
to show his skill in king-craft, for the purpose of testing the 
truthfulness of the prisoners* declarations, more particularly that 
of Cobham with respect to Raleigh. Two days after the signing 
of the death-warrant, Markham was brought out to the sc&olc^ 
and when ready for the*block, (a king's messenger having arrived 
at Winchester, and secretly instructed the sheriff,) the execution 
was stayed and the prisoner removed, on the jpretence that he was 
to be allowed two hours for further preparation for death. Grey 
was next brought up, and when reaay for the axe, was removed, 
that Cobham might be the first to be executed. Cobham now 
came, and in the presence of death affirmed the guilt of Raleigh. 
Grey and Markham were now brought forward, and being con- 
fronted, looked upon each other with wild astonishment. 

Raleigh had seen the whole of these proceedings from his prison 
window, and was not a little puzzled to make out their meaning. 
His execution was ordered to take place three days later, but he, 
with the other three, had his life granted him of the king's mercy. 
They were removed and confined in separate prisons. Cobham, after 
a few years, obtained his liberty, and died a beggar (1619) in a loft 
in the Minories. Grey e;xpired in the Tower after eleven years con- 
finement. Raleigh endured a long imprisonment, and then ap- 
peared a^ain on the stage. Marknam, Brookesby, and Copley 
were banished the kingdom. 

SECTION III. THE PURITANS AND THE HAMPTON 
COURT CONFERENCE, 1604. 

1. Origin and growth of Fnritanism. Puritanism may 
be said to nave had its origin in the reign of Marjr, though some 
tendency in th^t direction is to be found in the time of Edward 
VI., as IS seen in the case of bishop Hooper. During the Marian 
persecution, numbers of English refugees assembled at Frankfort, 
and disa^eed among themselves respecting the mode of conduct- 
ing public worship. This led many of them to go to Geneva, 
where they became impregnated with Calvin's views of doctrine 
and church organisation. In the early part of ]illizabeth's reign, 
this party existed in the church, but the decided efforts to secure 
uniformity, led to their withdrawal or expulsion, and to their 
setting up separate conventicles. Severe penalties were enacted 
gainst them, but while per9ecation drove some to Holland, it 
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ecniBolidated those that remained. Their growth may be partly 
attributed to the liberal principles which they held, in reference 
to civil as well as to religious government. Hence the^ had many 
friends on political ^rounds, who had no sympathy with them in 
matters relating to the church. The Puritans became distinguished 
in the latter years of Elizabeth, as the steady opponents of mere 
prerogative, and when James came to the throne, their leaven was 
much more extensive than was imagined. 

2. The dislike of James to the Puritans. James told 

the English bishops, that though lie had lived among Presbyterians 
and Puritans, he was never of them. How far this was true is 
rendered somewhat doubtful by the following passac^ from Col- 
derwood. In 1590, in the General Assembly at Edinburgh, James 
" stood up with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to lieuvcn, 
and said, he praised God, that he was born in the time of the light 
of the Gospel, and in such a place as to be king of such a church, 
the sincerest (purest) kirk in the world As for our neigh- 
bour kirk of England, their service is an evil-said mass in Eng- 
lish; they want nothing of the mass but the liftings". A few 
years after this, there is evidence that a great change had come 
over the mind of the king, and that he looked upon this party as 
the main cause of his mother's ruin, and the source, as it un- 
doubtedly was, of much disquiet to himself. Hence from the year 
1696, the course of his ecclesiastical policy was to transform the 
Scottish establishment from a Presbyterian to an Episcopal church. 
In his " Basilicon Doron," written in 1599, for the instruction of 
his son Henry, he advises the prince " to take heed to such Puri- 
tans, very pests in the church and commonwealth, whom no 
deserts can oblige, neither oaths nor promises bind .... that je 
shall never find with any hiffliland or border thieves, greater in- 
gratitude, and more lies ana vile perjuries, than with these fanatic 
spirits'*. Some writers think it probable, that James had a more 
distinct perception of the political tendencies of Puritanism, than 
he has credit lor, and that he felt assured that their notions of 
civil freedom and his of kingly prerogative, were sure to clash 
sooner or later. 

3. The Millenary Petition. This petition was so called 
because said to be signed by nearly a thousand ministers of the 
Puritan party ; the real number of signatures amounted only to 
about seven hundred and fifty. Great hopes were entertained that 
the King, having been educated a Presbyterian, would be favor- 
ably disposed to some changes in the Establishment, and they 
grounded their hopes further, on certain promises which James 
was said to have made to their party. " This document," as 
Bbhop Short observes, "is chiefly valuable in pIese^itm^\.^^i&^*\^ft 
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most important points complained of by the Puritan P^H;y"« This 
question becomes more than one of church history. The Puritans 
were shortly to appear as the principal actors in the nation's his- 
torical drama, and no complete view of the times can be obtained, 
without understanding the Puritan element. Everything there- 
fore that helps to enlarge our knowledge of that party is impor- 
tant. The following mere outline of the petition, will give some 
idea of the topics contained in it. " (1) Objections to the church 
service. (2) Pluralities, non-residence, and unpreaching minis- 
ters. (3) The better maintenance of the parochial clergy, which 
might be effected by restoring to them the greater part of eccle- 
sia^icsd impropriations, and a sixth or seventh of all the lay ones. 
(4) The rearess of church discipline." 

4. The Hampton Court Conference. The King consent- 
ing to take into consideration the complaints of the Puritans, 
issued a proclamation in which he declared his approbation of the 
doctrine and discipline as by law established ; and that the object 
he had in view in the assembly to be held " was to reform such 
corruptions as had been introduced by time, as well as to furnish 
himself with information, in order that he might be able to judge 
of the enormities which were objected against the ecclesiastical 
government, and the services", in the conference the Establish- 
ment was represented by Whitgift of Canterbury, Bancroft of 
London, and seventeen other persons, mostly bishops or deans. 
The puritans were represented by Reynolds and Sparks from Ox- 
ford, and Knewstubbs and Chaderton from Cambridge. 

The^^ day (Jan. 14) was si>ent by the king in private consultation 
with the bishops and his council, before whom James declared him- 
self a sincere convert to the Church of England. But, as many im- 
perfections were oomi)lainedof, he invited those present to determine 
beforehand what it might be prudent to concede to the other purty. 
The bishops gave their consent to certain alterations ; the principal 
subject of debate was private baptism, and it was only afber long:argu- 
ment, that the bishops' consent was obtained for the exclusion of the 
laity. 

On the second day (Jan. 16) the Puritans were admitted. Their 
demands were reduced to four heads :—(l) purity of doctrine, (2) a 
learned ministry, (3) reconstruction of the Book of Common Irayer, 
(4) the reform of the ecclesiastical courts. The chief debate was on 
the lawfulness of ceremonies, and the obligation of subscribing to the 
Articles. James is said to have shown considerable ability in argu- 
ment, and to have taunted the bishops with the weakness of their 
reasons. Sometimes he forgot the di^tv of his subject, and fell into 
levity and buffoonery. It was in closing his speech on the ordination 
of bishops, that the king repeated his &vourite maxim—** No bishop, 
no king. 

The third day (Jan. 18) oommenoed witii an enquiry into the 
Mbttaee of the Higb Oommianon Courts which it was resolved should 
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nnderigo eofine altenliotiB. The PurituidiTiiiefl were then called in, 
ad being informed of the King's decision, begged that a certain in- 
fter?al should be granted before conformity was enforced. This being 
conceded, the conference was at an end. 

6. Betnlti cf fhe Hampton Court Conferenoe. Very 

Bmcli less was gained by the conference than the Puritans had 
hoped for. Thev were indeed greatljr dissatisfied with their repre- 
sentatives, who nad been chosen without their concurrence, and 
had not as thej thought done justice to their cause. The prin- 
cipal results that followed the conference, were some slight alter- 
atiOBS in the Book of Common Prayer ; an addition to the Cate- 
diism of the Utter part respecting the sacraments ; that baptism 
should be administered only by a Uwf ul minister ; that no part of 
the Apocrypha repugnant to Scripture should be read ; that the 
number of judges m the Hi^h Commission Court should be limited, 
and chosen only frpm the higher classes in the state ; and that a 
new translation of the Bible should be made. In order to give 
effect to these decisions, the Convocation was directed to frame 
and incorporate a new body of canons. This was done, but as 
they were never ratified by Act of Parliament, they are binding 
only on the clergy. 

SECTION IV. PERSECUTION OP THE CATHOLICS, 
AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, 1605. 

L Persecntion of the Catholics. The Catholics, like the 

Puritans, had indulged large expectations from the accession of 
James, both because they had endured so much on his mother's 
account, and that James had promised Percy, the relative of the 
'Eail of Northumberland, some favor, for the purpose of attaching- 
the leading Catholics to his cause. Percy, on his return from 
Edinburgh, represented James as having said to him, " I will dare 
say no more, but it were pity to lose so ^ood a kingdom, for not 
tolerating mass in a comer, if upon that it resteth." James how- 
ever denied this, and when circumstances appeared to make it 
necessary, he proceeded against the Catholics with ereat severity. 
When the new canons were published, many of the clergy refusing 
to conform were ejected, ana in their discontent, accused the king 
of a leaning towards popery. James, to clear himself of this 
charge, issued a proclamation banishing all Catholic missionaries ; 
orders were also given to discover all recusants, and to put into 
immediate execution the penal laws. Lingard says, that in the 
summer assizes for 1604, the recusants convict amounted to 
6,426. As the fines were heavy, and distresses executed with 
unsparing severity, some of the enraged sufferers entered upon a 
ionl conspiracy. 
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2. The Gunpowder Plot. The originator of this diabolical 
affair was Eobert Gatesby, a gentleman of Northamptonshire, and 
one of those engaged in the rash attempt of the Earl of Essex in 
1601. The design was first communicated to Thomas Winter, a 
gentleman of Worcestershire, but he objected to enter into it till 
after they had tried what the mediation of Spain might do for 
them. To secure this, he passed over to Flanders, and having 
seen the ambassador, found there was little to hope for from that 
quarter. At Ostend, he met Guido Fawkes, an officer who had 
long served in the Netherlands, and brought him over to England. 
In the meantime, Catesby had engaged two others, Thomas Percy, 
a relative of the Earl of Northumberland, and John Wright, 
brother-in-law to Percy. These five being met, took a solemn 
oath of secresy, and were then informed by Catesby, that his 
scheme was to blow up the Parliament^House with gunpowder, 
the next time the king should go to the House of Lords. They 
all afterwards in the same liouse, received the sacrament from 
Father Gerard, a Jesuit missionary ; the conspirators, when they 
made their confessions, declared that Gerard was not acquainted 
with their projects. 

To carry out their purpose, Percy hired a house, an outbuilding 
of which leaned against the wall of the Parliament House. Here 
they undertook to open a mine, and dividing themselves into reliefs, 
worked uninterruptedly for a fortnight, when they desisted, as the 
Parliament was prorogued from February till October. During the 
recess, a house was hired at Lambeth, in which they collected 
wood, gunpowder, and other combustibles. The conspirators 
moreip\er increased their numbers, by admitting Bx)bert Kay, 
Christopher, the brother of John Wright, Robert, the bfother of 
Thomas Winter, John Grant, and Thomas Bates. Returning to 
their mining operations, they made what they deemed a fortunate 
discovery, for it made further diggi^ unnecessary. A vaulted 
cellar, directly under the House of Lords, was about losing it3 
tenant ; this was at once hired by Fawkes, and thirty-six barrels 
of gunpowder removed into it, from the house at Lambeth. The 
whole was then carefully concealed by a covering of fagots and 
billets of wood. It was now the month of May, and the con- 
spirators again separated. Fawkes proceeded to Flanders to 
procure a supply of militwy stores, and to intrigue with some 
English officers in the service of the archduke. Other members 
were now admitted. Sir Edmund Baynham, who was sent to Rome 
on a mission, Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rookwood, and F|^ois 
Tresham. The latter had been the associate of Catesby and rercj 
in the mad attempt of Essex, but he was known to be fickle ana 
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■eab-spirited, and was admitted only because of his hanng en- 
gaged to contribute two thousand pounds. 

The plan of operation embraced toe following particulars. That 
certain peers and commoners should, late in the morning of tho 
oplosion, receive a message, withdrawing them a distance from 
Westminster : that Fawkes should fire the mine, and immediately 
depart in a ship provided for that purpose to Flanders, and invoke 
the aid of the Catholic powers : that Percy should enter the 
palace, and decoying away prince Charles, carry him off to the 
general rendezvous at Dunchurch : that Digby, Tresham, and 
others, should proceed to Harrington, and obtain possession of 
the princess Elizabeth : that Catesby should proclaim the heir 
apparent at Charing Cross, then proceed to Warwickshire and 
punlis^ a declaration abolishing monopolies, purveyance, and 
wardships : and that a protector should dc appointed to exercise 
the royal authority during the minority of Ciiarles. 

Parliament, meanwhile, had been further prorogued to the 5th 
November, and as that day drew near, the conspirators had several 
lecret conferences at White Webbs, a house near EnGeld Chase, 
where they determined on the detail given in the preceding para- 
graph. The point which first embarrassed them, and subse- 
quently provea their ruin, was with respect to the individuals to 
be warned not to attend the House. Treshain pleaded for tho 
Lords Stourton and Monteagle, Percy for the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and others in like manner for those in whom they felt an 
interest ; but Catesby, Winter, and Fawkes, offered strong oppo- 
sition to any warnings at all. Monteagle, however, and as is 
supposed, others beside, were warned of coming danger ; Mont- 
eagle, by means of a letter forwarded to him ten days befdre the 
meeting of parliament, intimating the terrible blow which the 
parliament would receive from unseen hands, and tlierefore begging 
him to devise some excuse for being absent. The letter was at 
once carried to Cecil, but nothing could be done till the king re- 
turned to town. The conspirators learnt from Monteagle's ser- 
vant, that the letter was in the hands of tlie Secretary, yet they 
hesitated not in their project. Tresham was charged with being 
the writer of the letter ; this he denied, though v^ithout securine 
the belief either of his friends or of posterity. Nothing seemed 
to come of the discovery, the cellar was examined, and every 
secret mark found as it nad been left, and Fawkes, though in- 
formed that the secret was out, undertook to keep guard over the 
combustibles. Some of the conspirators now began to waver, and 
by an alteration made in their arrangemenf^, Percy and Winter 
were to stajr in London, and Catesby and Wright to repair to the 
rendezvous in Warwickshire. 
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James, having arrived in London had, with the aid of Cecil and 
others, arrived at the conclusion that something was to be at- 
tempted with powder, while the king was sitting in parliament. 
Notning, however, was to be done to interrupt " the devilish 
practice/' till the night before the king went to the House. On 
the evening of the 4th, Suffolk, the lord- chamberlain, in the 
exercise of his duty, went down to the House with Monteagle, 
and entering the cellar, observed Fawkes, and after enquiring who 
he was, remarked that his master had laid in a good stock of fuel. 
When the lords had left, Fawkes hurried off to Percy to tell hira 
of the circumstance, and then returned to his post. About two 
o'clock in the morning of the 5 th, Fawkes opening the door to look 
about him, was instantly seized by a party of soldiers. On his 
person were found a watch, some touchwood, tinder, and slow 
matches ; and behind the door, a dark-lantern with a light burn- 
ing, and a further search discovered the barrels of gunpowder be- 
neath the firewood. 

3. The fate of the Conspirators. Guy Fawkes was im- 
mediately carried to Whitehall, and interrogated by the king and 
council. He said his name was Johnson, that he was the servant 
of Percy, and that his object was to destroy the parliament as the 
sole means of putting an end to religious persecution, but nothing 
could induce nim to name his associates. Being sent to the 
Tower, he was by order of the king, put through all the grades of 
torture, but nothing could shake his firmness, and no disclosure 
was made till his accomplices had declared themselves by appear- 
ing in arms. , 

Of the conspirators, Tresham alone remained in London, and 
had the assurance to go to the council to offer his services in ap- 
prehending the rebels. The others rode off, and on the same day 
reached Dunchurch, where a party of Catholics had been drawn 
together on pretence of hunting, but really for the purpose of im- 
proving some mysterious blow expected to be struck in London. 
As soon as it appeared that the plot had failed, the guests with- 
drew, and the conspirators resolved to move in the direction of 
Wales. Traversing with all speed the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester, they reached Holbeach, the residence of Littleton, one 
of their associates, on the night of the 7th. Here, as they were 
pursued by the sheriffs, they resolved to defend themselves, 
though including servants, they could not muster fifty men. But 
while making preparations, a spark exploded their gunpowder, 
severely injuring Catesby and others ; under cover of the subee- 
quent coamsion, mattf of the party made their escape. Within 
Mu hoar after, the sheriff surrounded t\ie Ylotsaa, «A\»b% ^to- 
roJted bj the neaistance, ordered aa aUai^ >ai 'wYjmSsl C»te;^i, 
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Pbcj, and the two Wrights fell mortally wounded. The other 

Mspirators were captured and forwarded to the Tower, in which 

^ Tresham also was lodged on the 12th. Bates, less enduring 

dba Fawkea had been, confessed eyerytliing, aud thus implicated 

ike Jesuits. Tresham, though he did not implicate the priests 

k the plot, confessed that fathers Garnet and Greenway had been 

|Mties to a treasonable correspondence with Spain in 16()2 ; this 

iBlession he retracted before his death, which, happening at this 

jnetiuey giive rise to a suspicion of foul phiy. The trials com- 

ttBoed 27th January, 16()6 ; Digby pleaded V"il^ J* l)ut the two 

IHnterB, Rook wood. Grant, Fawkcs, Keyes, and Bates, not guiltv, 

' (or though they admitted their participation in the plot, they ob- 

' ' * to many things charged against tiiein in the indictment. 

all condemned as traitors, they were executed with the 

barbarities, a part at the west end of St. Paul's, on the 

30th» and the remainder at Westminster, on the 31st of January, 

•\ 1606. 

The Jesuits, Gerard and Greenway, made good their escape to 
the continent, but Garnet was discovered in a secret chamber at 
Hendlip, near Worcester. Oldcorne and Owen, Garnet's servants^ 
vere taken at the same time ; the latter was severely tortured, 
tad to save himself further pain, put an end to his existence. 
Garnet was a man of extraordinary learning and ability, and 
i though a score times under examination, no case could be made 
I oat against him. Craft was now resorted to. One of the 
i warders in the Tower professed himself his friend, and was en« 
trusted with several letters written by him to his catholic friends; 
Imt this device yielded nothing of importance. Oldcorne was 
now removed to the adjoining cell, and told that if he were 
cautious, he could by means of a concealed door have private con- 
versation with his friend. Cecil, the Secretary, and one of the 
Tower magistrates, by concealing themselves, overheard what 
passed between Garnet and Oldcorne, which pioved that the for- 
mer had been connected with the conspirators. They were then 
charged with their own words, and Oldcorne on the rack confessed 
to their truth ; he was sent down to Worcester, and there with 
several other persons executed. Garnet would not accuse him- 
self, and was therefore tried by special commission in Guildhall. 
To the charge of high treason he pleaded that he had done his 
bc»t to prevent the execution of the plot ; but that by the laws 
of the church, he was not permitted to reveal secrets received 
under the ^eal of confession. A verdict of guilty was returned, 
and six weeks after he was executed as a traitor. ^oiWiWXivW- 
hmd, Mordaant, aad Montague, were arrested onttie gto\3JvdL^>i)QaJi. 
tliej must have bad some iuzowiedge of the plot \ iVie^ ^ct^ ^«o^- 
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tenced by the Star Chamber to th<i payment of various fines, and 
imprisonment during the king's pleasure. 

4. Popular Insurrections in tiie Midland Counties, 

1607. Large estates in Northamptonshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties, which had belonged to Tresham and others concerned 
in the Gunpowder Plot, were granted to royal favorites. To in- 
crease these estates, the new proprietors encroached on the com- 
mon lands ; those who were injured presented a remonstrance to 
the council, but finding no redress, and being joined by other di9^ 
contented parties, assembled in bands, varying in number from 
one to five thousand, under certain unknown persons wearing 
masks. The entire movement was professedly under tlie guidance 
of "a base fellow," called Reynolds, but whom his followers 
named Captain Pouch, from a large pouch or purse, which he 
wore at his side. The " Levellers," as they were called, " bent 
all their strength to level and lay open the old commons, without 
exercising any manner of theft or violence upon any man's person, 
goods, or cattle". Reynolds, asserted to have been an imposter 
or madman, assured the peasants that he acted under the inspira- 
tion of God, and with tlie license of the king. He strictly forbad 
the use of profane words, personal violence, or any illegal act ; 
their sole business, he said, was to lay open such enclosed fields 
as had formerly been free and common. When it was found that 
neither magistrates nor lord-lieutenants could stop these excesses, 
a regular force was sent down, and after many had been slain and 
Others made prisoners, the remainder dispersed. Captain Pouch 
and the leaders suffered as traitors, ana the other prisoners as 
felons, because they had not dispersed at the reading of the king'$ 
proclamation. 

SECTION V. JAMES'S FIRST PARLIAMENT, 1604r-1611: 

1. The King's high notions of prerogative. It was 

the misfortune of James that he brought to the English throne 
extravagant notions of kiitgly prerogative, just at that juncture of 
our history, when the spirit of popular liberty was reviving. 
What his views were concerning the power of pnnces, appears in 
his "True Law of Free Monarchies," published in Scotland several 
years before he came to England. In that discourse he showed 
that monarch V is the true pattern of divinity ; that passive 
obedience is the duty of subjects ; that the kings of Scotland owe 
not their crown to any primary contract ; that the king makes 
dail^ statutes and ordinances with penalties thereto, without the 
advice of parliament ; that general laws made in parliament may 
be mitigated or suspended hy royal authority ; and that *' although 
ft good king will frame all his actions to be according to the law. 
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Is lie is not bonnd thereto, but of Lis own will, and for example 
IjiriBg to his subjects". Neither were these mere throrics, out 
jiTiiieiitly held by James as maxims to Ik; followed in his govcrn- 
'oat; of this he gave almost immediate proof. 

'It wa^" obsenres Macaular, "at this time that tho^o stmncc 

Afiories which Fihner afterward;; formed into a systmi, uii«I which 

. SNune the badge of the most violent rla^s of Tories and hi^Ii cliurch- 

I'n acD, first emerged into notice. It wm gnivcly iiuiintaintHi that the 

|{ hpreme Being regarded hereditary monarciiy, :ls opnostMi to other 

jbnos of government, with peculiar favor; that the rule of su(*(\\ssion 

Border of primogeniture was a divine institution, antorifir to the 

C3instian, and even to the Mosaic disiH'usation ; that no hiunan 

povcTj not even that of the whole Ic^'islaturo, no lenijth of adverse 

iQBKBSLon, though it extended totcn centuries,(rf>uld dt-prive tliu le^iti- 

Stte prince of kis rights; that his authority w:ts ncfissirily always 

despotic; thattholawsby which, in K Midland and in other muntrics 

tbe prerogative was limited, wore to l)c reminded merely a^ concessions 

: vtich the sovereign had freely made and nii}{ht at his ])leasuro re- 

suae ; and that any treaty into whirh a kin^ nii^ht enter with his 

people vras merely a declaration of his prcst^nt intentions, and not a 

ooDtract of which the performance could bo demanded." 

2. The growing power of the GominoiLB. The Jlefor- 

Dation was destined to tell in its results, on the political insti- 
tutions of this country, as it had already done on its religious. It 
tanght men to think, to investigate, and then to deny the value 
of many things which for centuries had been subjects of venera- 
tion. After overthrowiiiff a religious government, the foremost 
rank of reformers directed their attention to the secular powers, 
daiming for themselves the same ridit to investigate and reform, 
as well one kind of government as the other. For a time this de- 
sire of change was kept in check by the powerful spirit of Eliza- 
beth, but in the latter years of her reign the signs of a coming 
cou^ct were clearly discernablc. The Commons, generally so 
tame in the early Tudor period, gradually gathered courage, and 
before it elosea were undoubtedly awake to their duties and 
power. Hallamsays, "the House of Commons in Elizabeth's 
reign contained men of a bold and steady patriotism, well read in 
the laws and records of old times, sensible to the dangers of their 
country and abuses of govcmmeut, and conscious that it was 
their privilege and duty to watch over the common weal. This 
led to several conflicts between the crown and parliament; 
wherein, if the former often asserted the victory, the latter some- 
times kept the field, and was left on the whole a gainer at the 
close of the campaign." 

3. James reminded that he is a limited monarch by 
the Speaker of the CommonSf 1604. In the ^iod^m^\>\^YL 
caHinff a parliament, the king had ai^umed a right 0\ c^il\icJ^^ 
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I)arliameiitary elections, by charging that knights should be se- 
ected from the principal knishts andgentlemen within the county, 
and that the burgesses should be men of sufficiency and discre- 
tion. The sheriffs were charged not to direct & writ to ruined 
towns. And further, that returns contrary to the proclamation 
would be rejected as unlawful and insufficient, and the place fined 
for making it -, and that persons elected contrary to the true mean- 
ing of the proclamation, would be subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment. The knowledge previously possessed of the king's notions 
on the question of prerogative, together with his pretending in 
this proclamation to determine the course to be observed in the 
election of members, led the Speaker to address his majesty, at 
the opening of the parliament, m the following unpalatable strain : 
** New laws could not be instituted, nor imperfect laws reformed, 
nor inconvenient laws abrogated, by any other power than that 
of the hifi^h court of parliament, that is by the agreement of the 
Commons, the accord of the Lords, and the assent of the Sovereign : 
that to him belonged the right either negatively to frustrate, oi 
affirmatively to ratify, but that he could not institute ; every bQ] 
must pass the two Kouses before it could be submitted to his 
pleasure/* 

4. The Commons establish their right to decide con- 
tested elections, 1604:. The proclamation issued by the king 
for the ^idance of elections forbad the return of any outlaw. 
When the returns were made, the clerk of the crown refused to 
receive that of Sir Francis Goodwin, chosen for the county oi 
Buckingham, on the ground that he had, some years before, been 
outlawed. At the second election. Sir John Fortescue, a privy 
councillor, was chosen. This matter was taken up by the Com- 
mons as soon as the session opened, and gave rise to their first 
struggle with the new king. After hearing the whole case, the 
House resolved that Goodwin was lawfully elected and returned. 
The Lords sent down to request that the matter might be dis- 
cussed in a conference between the two Houses ; this was abso- 
lutely refused by the Commons, as the question entirely regarded 
their own privileges, neither would they, as James directed them tc 
do, confer with the judges on this subject. James then commanded, 
as an absolute king, that they should debate the c[uestion with the 
judges, in his presence ; he added, "that all their privileges were 
derived from his grant, and hoped they would not turn them 
against him." 

The Commons now began to realise the full consequences oi 

the power assumed by the chancellor, and the members gave ez- 

presaion to their feelings in the stiong^t language. One said, 

''He prince's command is like a \&im!ie;i\]m\ \a& ^issmss^^ 
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^ our alleffianoe like the roaring of a liou" : another said, with 
s&rence to tne power of the chancellor, " By this course, tlie 
&K electious oi the counties is taken away, and none shall be 
dosen but such as shall please llie king and council". By others 
it was saidy " This may oe called a quo warranto to scixc all our 
liberties" : and, " A chancellor, by this course, may call a parlia- 
■eat coiuiisting of what persons he pleases. Any buggcstion, by 
njr person, may be the cause of sending out a new writ. It is 
come to this plain question, whether the chancery or parliament 
on^t to have authority" P The Commons ultimately consented 
to confer with the judges ; at the conference, James conceded 
tbdt the House was a judge of returns, though not exclusively of 
tlie chancery. He then suggested that Goodwin and Fortcscue 
ihovld be set aside, and a new writ issui^d. Though the case 
coded in a compromise, the victory was really with the Commons, 
for no attempt has since been made to dispute the right they then 
daimed, of exclusive jurisdiction in deciding contested elections. 
Even Hume eulogises the Commons on this result : '* A power 
like this, so essential to the exercise of all other powers, them- 
selves so essential to public liberty, cannot fairly l)e deemed an 
encroachment in the conmions ; but must be re^rded as an in- 
herent privilege, happily rescued from that ambiguity which the 
negligence of some former parliaments had thrown upon it." 

5. Commissioners appointed to treat with the Scots 

for ft Uxiion, 1004. lu tlie first session, at the request of 
the king, who wished to incorporate England and Scotland, to 
the intent that all his subjects might have the same rights, and 
^ he amenable to the same laws, commissioners were appointed to 
meet and deliberate on the question. The commissioners agreed 
to the entire repeal of all the hostile laws between the two king- 
doms : to the abolition of border courts and customs : to a free 
intercourse of trade throughout the king's dominions : and to the 
subjects of of one kingdom being naturalised in the other. Great 
difficulties were, however, found to be in the way of uniting the 
two kingdoms. The Scots were indignant at the idea of a union, 
which seemed to imply the idea of their subjection to a .nation 
they had resisted for so many centuries. Nor was it to be ex- 
pected that the laws and institutions of a people could be changed 
without grave offence to the Scots, even though their king did 
maintain the superiority of those of England. The subject was 
not favorably entertained by the English. It was before the 
parliament repeatedly in successive sessions, but neither the 
prayer of the King, nor the great advantages which he assured 
them would follow; could remove the strong dialvke e;ii\.^i\*^\i^^V^ 
ae scheme. To some extent, James had himaeli toWxaal'ot ^'^ 

\ 
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aversion of the English nation, at this time, to his countrymen. 
They had indeed fattened in tliis land of promise ; money, posts, 
and titles had been lavished upon them, till it was said, the 
country would be devoured by the poor and hungry Scots. 

The members of the Commons, when the suDJect was under 
discussion, used unmeasured language. Pigott, the member for 
Bucki^gham^ expressed his astonishment at the notion of a union, 
between a rich and fertile country like England, and a land like 
Scotland, poor, barren, and disgraced by nature; between rich, 
frank, and honest men, and a proud, beggarly, and traitorous race; 
and as if this were too mild in expression, he declared that the 
difference between an Englishman and a Scot, was the same as 
that between a judge and a thief. James, having threatened the 
Commons, Pigott was expelled ; this, however, was not deemed a 
sufficient atonement, for other members had shown their contempt 
for the Scots in the same waj. The king, therefore, in a speech 
to the Houses, threatened to live alternately in the two kingdoms, or 
keep his court at York ; he then cautioned them not to move him to 
do, what his power might tempt him to do. Of the points re- 
commended by the commissioners, only the first two were adopted ; 
but the courts of law decided that the rights of naturalisation be- 
longed to all Scots who were post-nati, or bom after the king's 
accession. 

6. Apology of the Commons to the king, touching 

their privileges, 1604. The object of this important docu- 
ment was to put on record a protest against misinformation de- 
livered to his majesty, and to assert the constitutional rights knd 
liberties of parliament. The points to which reference was made 
were three : — that the Commons held their privileges not of right, 
but of grace only ; that they were not a court of record ; and that 
the examination of returns of writs was without their compass, 
and belonged to the chancery. After reviewing the attempts to 
maintain tnese principles, they say :— 

*' Against which assertions, most gracious sovereipn^, tending di- 
rectly and apparently to the utter overthrow of the very fundamental 
privUeges of our House, and therein of the Eights and Liberties of 
the whole Commons of England, which they and their ancestors^ from 
time immemorable have undoubtedly enjoyed under your majesty's 
most noble progenitor^ ; we, the knights, citizens, and burgesses of tne 
House of Commons assembled in England, with uniform consent for 
ourselves, and our posterity, do expressly protest, as being derogatory 
in the highest degree to the true dignity, and authority of fyour ma- 
jesty's hif;h court of parliament, and consequently to the rights of all 
jYfiirm^estyssaid subjects, and the whole Dody of this kingdom; and 
^^re that this our protestation may berecoTded to 2SX posterity." 
TJie Commons then m^m^ ^T^ j " 1. Tbafc ^cax pT\T^<^<ia«sA\^'t> 
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tie8.are their right and inheritanoc, no Icsn than their vcr}- binds nnd 
pmds: 2. That they cannot be withhold from them, donicd or 
mmired, but with apparent wrong to the whole stitte of the re:dm : 
i That their making request at the Ix'^inning of ii iKirliament, to en- 
joy their privilege, is only an act of niniinors, nnd dooin not weaken 
ueir right : 4. That their House w a <-onrt of record, and haj< Ikh^u 
ever so esteemed : 5. That there is not the highest standing court 
in the hind that ought to enter intoconiiM>tition, cither for dignity or 
mthority, with the high court of parliament, which with hi> majesty's 
r^yal assent, gives law to other courts, but from otlier courts re(vives 
neither laws nor orders : G. That the House of Commons is the s<»lu 
proper judge of return of all such writs, and the election of all such 
Btembers as belong to it, without which the fnKMlom of ehrtion were 
fiot entire." To tnis they add, " wliat cause we^our iMM)r Commons 
liave to watch over our privileges is manifest m itself to all men. 
The prerogatives of princes may easily, and do daily grow. The privi- 
j^es of the subject are for the most part at an everlasting stand. 
iSey may be by good providence and care prtvorvod ; but Ixjiug once 
! lost are not recovered but with much dis<iuiet." 

7. Further penal laws against Papists, 1000. The 

irliament which should have met on tiie previous otli November, 
lid not assemble till the 21st January, 1 (\i)i\. Tiiou^li it was clear 
that only desperate men had implicated themselves in the Gun- 
powder JPlot, and the king in his opening speech said, he did r.ot 
unpute the guilt of that infamous scheme to any but the parties 
concerned, tlie parliament nevertheless proceeded to add to the 
severity of the penal laws against Catholics, by passing two new 
bills. And for the purpose of dividuig the Catliolic body, a new 
oath of allegiance was framed in offensive terms : " I do further 
swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as im- 
pious and heretical, this damnable doclrine and position, that 
princes which be excommunicate or deprived by the pope may 
DC deposed or murdered by their subjects or any other whosoever". 
Those who refused the oath were to be subject to perpetual im- 
prisonment, the forfeiture of tlieir personal property, ana the rents 
of their lands during life ; in tiie case of married women, impri- 
sonment in the common gaol till the oaths were taken. Those 
who took the oath suffered only the ordinary penalties. This 
oath became afterwards a subject of controversy between James 
and Cardinal Bcllarmine. 

The following summary is from Lingard, " After a long succcssiou 
of debates, conferences, and amendments, the new code received the 
royal assent. It repealed none of the laws then in force, but added 
to their severity by two new bills, containing more than s<jventy 
articles, inflicting penalties on the catholics in all their several capa- 
cities 01 masters, servants, husbands, parents, children, heirs, execu- 
tors, patrons, barristers, and physicians. 1. Catholic Tec\xsasi\& ^^'t^ 

forbiaden, under particular penalties, to appear at cout\., ox mXJcCva. 

ten miles of the boundaries of the city of London, oi \iO lemsss^ oiVi. 
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any occasion, more than five miles from their homes, without a special 
license under thesignature of four neighbouring magistrates. 2. They 
were made incapable of practising m surgery or physic, or in the 
common or civil law ; of acting as judges, clerks, or officers in anj 
court or corporation ; of presenting to tne livings, schools, or hospi- 
tals in their gift; or of performing the offices of administrators, 
executors, or guardians. 3. Husbaiids and wives, unless they had 
been married by a Protestant minister, were made to forfeit every 
benefit to which he or she might otherwise be entitled from the pro- 
perty of the other; unless their children were baptized by a Pro- 
testant minister within a month after the birth, each omission 
subjected them do a fine of one hundred pounds ; and if after death 
they were not buried in a Protestant cemetery, their executors were 
liable to pay for each corpse the sum of twenty pounds. 4. Every 
child sent for education beyond thesea, was from that moment debarred 
from taking any benefit by devise, descent, or gift, until he should re- 
turn and conform to the established church, all such benefit being 
assigned by law to the Protestant next of kin. 5. Every recusant 
was placed in the same situation as if he had been ex(;ommunicated 
by name; his house might be searched, his books and furniture, 
having or thought to have any relation to his worship or religion, 
might be burnt, and his horses and arms might be taken from him at 
any time, by an order of the neighbouring magistrates. 6. All the 
existing penalties for absence from church were continued, but with 
two improvements : (1.) It was made optional in the king, whether 
he would take the fine of twenty pounds per lunar month, or in lieu 
of it, all the personal, and two-tbirds of theYeal estate ; and (2.) Every 
householder, of whatever religion, receiving Catholic visitors, or keep- 
ing Catholic servants, was liable to pay for each individual ten pounds 
per lunar month." 

•8. Discnssion on Dr. Cowell's "Interpreter'', 1610. 

James, thoueh extremely unwilling to meet his parliament, was 
again compelled to do so, by reason of his necessities. When 
the Houses met, the attention of the Commons was directed to 
the " Interpreter" or Law Dictionary, written by Dr. Co well, an 
eminent civilian, with the private approbation of James. Certain 
articles in this book maintained the king's absolute power, and in 
consequence were held to be subversive of the liberties of the 
subject. Thus, speaking of the king, it is said, ''He is above 
law by his absolute power .... And though at his coronation 
he take an oath not to alter the laws of the land, yet this oath 
notwithstanding, he may alter or suspend any particular law that 
seemeth hurtful to the public estate". In speaking of the pre- 
rogative, the Dr. said " tne king, by the custom of this kingdom, 
meJceth no laws without the consent of the three estates, though 
be may quash any law concluded of by them". These proposi- 
tioDs, much as thej might suit the king^s notions of his own 
power J were so utterly at variance mtVi t\i^ gto^m^ ^^'{kln.t of the 
Commons, that they could not be a\ioN»ed \.o 'gaa^ ^^^^>sX ^tv.- 
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rare. And the more so, as the Dr. was of repute in his profes- 
aoB, and was said to have put forth these offensive positions, at 
the instigation of Bancroft the primate. The Commons claimed 
tke assistance of the Liords to punish the autlior of such uncon- 
itiiiitioiial doctrines, to which they consented. James was how- 
ever unwilling that the matter should proceed further, and 
therefore informed the Houses, that he would deal with it himself. 
Coweli's book was suppressed by proclamation, and tlie writer 
oooBigned for a brief period to prison. 

9. A proposition to aboliah the Feudal burthens, 1610. 

This question had been before the House in 1604, when the 
grievances of purveyance and wardship were complained of in a 
petition. In the matter of purveyance, the Commons asserted, 
that in spite of its restraint by not less than thirty-six statutes, it 
was still a monster grievance. The purveyors took com, flesh, in 
&ct any kind of food at their own prices ; they impressed carts 
and carriages in the same arbitrary manner; they lived at free 
quarters upon the country, cut down woods without the consent 
of the owner, and commanded labor with little or no recompense. 
And to complete the abuse, those who were found to demur or 
resist these "harpies", were imprisoned under warrant of the 
Board of Green Cloth. The other grievance complained of ^ras 
wardship, or " the custody of every military tenant's estate until 
he should arrive at twenty-one, without accounting for the proGts*'. 
To take away the former, the peers would join in petitioning the 
king, but not the latter, which they said was warranted by the 
law of the land. 

In the session of 1610, Cecil being compelled to look about 
him for a considei able sum to pay off the king's debts, proposed 
that the parliament should vote a perpetual yearly revenue of 
£200,000, and to incline the House to this extraordinary demand, 
he promised in the king's name that every grievance should be 
redressed. Being thus encouraged, the Commons complain of 
the imposition of taxes by royal authority ; the arbitrary and 
illegal proceedings of the High Commission Court ; the attempt 
to make proclamations take the force of law ; the delays of the 
courts to grant writs of prohibition, and Habeas Corpus ; of cer- 
tain patents of monopolies ; and the jurisdiction of the council of 
Wales, over the four neighbouring counties. As these grievances 
were considered as encroachments on the rights of the people, the 
Commons were unwilling to chaffer with the crown for their 
restitution. But with regard to wardship, tenure of knight ser- 
vice, and purveyance, which were parts of the king's prerogaitiyG^^ 
they were willing to make a bargain. A. negolmlioxi "^^ \)cvet^- 
fore opened, and Cecil appeared willing to enlet m\,o \\itSi ^\w«^* 
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James objected to give up knight's service, though he would 
submit to part with its lucrative incidents — reliefs, primer seisin, 
and wardship, and also the right of purveyance. For these con- 
cessions, the king set £300,000 as a proper compensation. After 
much haggling, the Commons offered £2(>0,000, which was 
accepted by the king. Two points of importance yet remained to 
be determined; what security could the Commons obtain that 
these prerogatives so purchased, should not again be exercised, 
for the court lawyers held them to be beyond the control bf 
statute ; and in what way the £200,000 per annum should be 
levied. At this point, the parliaioQeut was prorogued for three 
months, and when it met again, the Commons were found to have 
cooled, for they had doubts of the king's sincerity, and were out 
of temper at the continuance of the grievances named in their 
petition, which threatened to destroy their liberties. James was 
displeased, and failing in an attempt to weaken the opposition, 
put an end to his first parliament. 

. SECTION VI. JAMES'S SECOND OE "ADDLE 

PARLIAMENT," 1614. 

1. Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset^ now acts as prime 

mmister. The failure of the scheme which Cecil had proposed 
for securing a regular permanent revenue, left him in unsur- 
mountable difficulties; tne treasury was empty and the public 
officers demanding their salaries. He fell into aeep depression of 
spirits, and retired from business to drink the waters of Bath. 
Finding no relief, he set out for London, but died on the road at 
Marlborough, worn out and wretched. His place was supplied 
by the king's favorite, Robert Carr, who haa fallen under the 
royal notice at a tilting match. James taught him " the craft of 
a courtier", but he did not publicly take part in the affairs of the 
nation till the death of Salisbury, when he began to transact 
business as prime minister and principal secretary, though the 
Earl of Suffolk bad succeeded to the office of lord- treasurer. 
Much as Salisbury had been disliked, the nation found cause to 
regret his death, as the base character of his successor became 
developed. 

2. Many complaints made by the Commons, and the 

parliament dismissed, 1614. This parliament existed but two 
months, and being dissolved without a single act, was nicknamed 
the " Addle Parliament." James would have avoided a parlia- 
juent a]togeiheT, but he was wholly without money, and the extra- 
ordinary means of raising a revenue had ivow failed. Bacon, the 
^tiomej-geueral, who had taken the pW» oi CciVa Vsx \}Sia xo^^ 
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fayor, assured the king that by following a plan which he sug- 
gested, the House of Commons might be made manageable, dj 
this scheme, the influence of the crown and its servants were to 
be employed in filling up the House with persons well affected to 
his majesty ; winning over the lawyers ; granting the more rea- 
sonable of the Commons' requests ; and the king's avoiding irri- 
tating speeches to his parliament. The parliament was opened 
with a conciliatory speech, but the Commons was not to be won, 
for the secret of the " Undertakers", as those who undertook to 
manage the Commons were called, was out ; and they were charged 
with arrogance in interfering with the liberty of election, and 
with violating the privileges of the Commons ; it was even de- 
bated whether Sir Francis Bacon could legally sit in the House. 
Instead of proceeding with the supply, the Commons turned to 
what they held as the great grievance — the customs at the out- 
ports, and impositions by prerogative. 

A conference was demanded with the peers, they in doubt con- 
sulted the judges, but Coke, now chief justice of the King's 
Bench, after privatelj consulting with the resj; of the judges, de- 
clined to give an opinion, on the plea, that standing judicially 
between the king and his subjects, it was not proper that they 
shonld be disputants in any cause. The peers on this declined a 
conference, and the king, somewhat impatient, sent a message, 
that if they did not proceed with the supply, he would dissolve 
the parliament. In reply, the Commons stated they would vote 
no supplies till the grievances were redressed. The parliament 
was therefore dissolved and five members committed to^the Tower, 
" for licentiousness of speech". Hallam, speaking of the " Un- 
dertakers", observes: "This circumstance, like several others in 
the present reign, is curious, as it shows the rise of a systematic 
parliamentary influence, which was one day to become the main- 
spring of the government". 

SECTION VII. THE DISGEACE OF SOMERSET AND 

RALEIGH. 

1. Somerset found guilty of the murder of Sir Thomas 

Overhmy, 1616. Overbury, of an ancient family of Gloucester- 
shire, was educated at Queen's College, Oxford, and afterwards en- 
tered at the Middle Temple. He however preferred foreign travel, 
and having visited the continent, went to Scotland, where he be- 
came acquainted with Robert Carr, then a page to the Earl of 
Dunbar. The page came to London with Overbury, and met • 
with good fortune. Carr's advancement made verbvxi'^'?* ?.^tn\c«3» 
necessaij to him ; the latter being possessed oi ia\T ^OiV^'ax^x^, 
while the former was ilUter&te, Overbury \?aa mBA's ^^^^t \.^ 
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the king and knigbted in 1608. Neither could boast of high 
morals, and it is doubtful whether both were not steeped in crime 
to an equal de^ee. Overbury is supposed to have aided his 

dron, in carrymg on an intrigue with the Countess of Essex, 
; when Carr wanted his assistance in iufluencing the king to 
favor a divorce, that he might marry her, he strongly objected on 
the ground of the " baseness of the woman", and the mfamy of 
such a marriage. This being told to the Countess, she at once 
offered a thousand pounds to Sir John Wood, to take Overbury's 
life in a duel, but Wood refused " to go to Tyburn for any 
woman". It was then proposed to send him out of the country 
on public business; he refused to go, and was committed to the 
Tower for contempt of the royal authority. After a confinement 
there of six months, he died (1613) without having seen any of 
his friends, and being hastily interred, it was generally whispered 
that he had been poisoned. When, in 1615, Somerset's influence 
be^an to decline, the rumours became more distinct, and it was 
said the murder might be traced. Secretary Wmwood communi- 
cated what he knew to James, who having questioned Elwes, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, ordered a warrant for the commitment 
of the Earl. 

The examination showed that Somerset and his wife, for he 
had married the Countess, with her uncle, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, had concerted to remove Overbury, that he might not impede 
the marriage ; that the lieutenant of the Tower had been removed 
to m^ke way for Elwes, and Weston recommended as warder of 
the prisoner; that the Countess in conjunction with Mrs. Turner, 
procured poisons from Franklin, an apothecary, which poisons 
were administered by Weston, with the privacy of Elwes ; and 
that in this way Overbuir perished in prison. The trials took 
place in 1616. Elwes, Weston, Franklin, and Mrs. Turner were 
found guilty and executed ; but Somerset and his wife, though 
found guilty, were after one or two reprieves, pardoned and 
allowed a pension of four thousand a year. Some sober writers 
hold that a mystery hangs over the story of Overbury's mnrder. 
Thus Hallam : " The insolence and menaces of Somerset in the 
Tower, the shrinking apprehension of him which the king could 
not conceal, the pains taken by Bacon to prevent his becoming 
desperate, and, as 1 suspect, to mislead the hearers by throwing 
them on a wrong scent, are very remarkable circumstances, to 
which, after a good deal of attention, I can discover no probable 
,ciue. But it is evident that he was master of some secret, which 
/^ would have highly prejudiced the king's honor to divulge." 

J^, Baleigb*B expeidition to Quiana: his ezeoutlon, 

1616-^1018. After tiiirteea- years* con^utiftfcTsX 'm NXsa 'l^^^^ 
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Balei^h obtained his liberty by paying fifteen hundred pounds to 
Bockinffbam's uncles ; James however refused to pardon him, 
though ne revised his patent of discovery and permitted him to 
sail in chai|:e of an expedition. The king had consented to his 
release partly tlirouprh the influence of Secretary Winwood, whom 
Ealeigh had informed of a visit formerly made to Guiana, the fabled 
£1 Dorado, or Land of Gold, and his discovery, near the banks 
of the Orinoco, of signs of a gold mine. Winwood told this story 
to his master, whose penmless condition, outweighing the fear of 
offending Spain, induced him to set the captive at liberty. With 
difficulty, thirteen vessels were equipped for this expedition, and 
the coast of Guiana reacned in November, 1617. But Ralei^^h 
was unwell, and the exploring party was committed to Captain 
Eeymis. A conflict took place near St. Thomas, in which Ra- 
leigh's son Walter and the Spnish governor were slain ; Keymis 
failed to discover the mine, and having sufliered considerable loss, 
returned ; stung by reproaches for his ill success, he committed 
suicide. Raleigh sailed now for Newfoundland, where his own 
crew mutinied, and compelled his return to England. 

Arriving at Plymouth, he was arrested and conveyed to Lon- 
don. In the meantime, the king of Spain called upon James for 
satisfaction on those engaged in so piratical an expedition. The 
king required but little to move him, as he was just now seeking 
to advance the marriage between Prince Charles and the Tnfanta. 
He even went so far as to off'er to the choice of Philip, either to 
send the ofi^enders to he punished in Spain, or to inflict exemplary 

Junishmeut on them in England. When Philip's answer came, 
ames consulted the jud^i^es, and was told, that Raleigh, remain- 
ing under sentence ot deatii, was already dead in law, and could 
not therefore be tried for any subsequent ofience. He was then 
brought to the bar of the King's Bench, and the attorney-general 
calling for execution on the ground of his former conviction, exe- 
cution was granted, and carried into effect the next morning. 

SECTION VIII. JAMES'S THIRD PARLIAMENT. 

1621—22. 

1. Impeachment revivedi^ the case of Mompesson, I62I. 

The House having voted some trifling supplies, turned its atten- 
tion to public grievances, and, " whatever were their motives, it 
must be confessed that their exertions were useful. They con- 
tributed to eradicate abuses which had long crippled the Ireedom 
of trade, and polluted the administration of justice; and they re- 
vived in the Commons the exercise of an invaluable privilege — 
that of impeachino' public oiFeuders before t\\e Rousfe oi\i^xS^, ^& 
iJie highest tribunal in the kingdom". AUenUon Ni«i^ \.\mi'&^ W 
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patents of monopoly, including licenses for exclusively carrying on 
certain trades, a practice extensively employed, either to compen- , 
sate the want of subsidies, or for the private emolument of certain 
favored individuals. Of the monopolies, the most obnoxious was 
that of Sir Giles Mompesson, who held the patent for gold and 
silver thread, besides another for licensing inns and alehouses. 
The investigation proved fraud and oppression equalling that of 
the most despotic countries, and that Sir Francis Mitchell, a jus- 
tice of the peace, had been the accomplice of Mompesson. As 
both these parties had paid Buckingham for their patents, and 
had afterwards shared a part of the profits with Sir E. Villiers, 
they sought the protection of the favorite, but he abandoned them 
to their fate, and sent his brother abroad in the service of the 
government. Mompesson found means to escape beyond sea, but 
the Lords passed sentence both on him and Mitchell, that they 
should be degraded from the honor of knighthood, fined, and im- 
prisoned. James, to make a show of indignation, exercised his 
prerogative, and declared Mompesson banished for life. Yelver- 
ton, the attorney-general, and Bennet, the judge of the prerogative 
court, were also charged with being parties to these illegal prac- 
tices, and the former condemned to two fines and imprisonment 
for life, though he declared he was forced to draw and support 
the patents, by Buckingham, the king's new favorite. 

2. Lord Bacon impeached for bribery, 162L SirErancis 
Bacon, by his industry and perseverance, had not only succeeded 
in obtaining the great seal, but as a further proof of the royal 
favor, had recently been raised to the title of Viscount St. Albans. 
But his moral nature was far inferior to his intellectual. His 
vanity led to expenses which could be supported only by dishonest 
practices, so that the suitors in his court complained that they 
were impoverished by the venality of the judge. Many of these 
complaints were sent in to the Commons, and the committee for 
enquiring into abuses in the courts of justice, recommended pro- 
ceedings against the Lord Chancellor. Articles of impeachment 
were tnereiore sent up to the Lords, charging the Viscount St. 
Albans with bribery and corruption in twenty -two several instances 
himself, and with allowing acts oL bribery and corruption in his 
officers. The chancellor would not face his accusers, but taking 
to his bed, wrote to the Lords a general confession of his guilt, 
and subsequently on their requiring it, made a distinct confession 
to each separate charge. Bacon was found guilty, and adjudged 
to be fined forty thousand pounds, to be imprisoned in the Tower 
daring the king's pleasure, to be incapable of sitting in parliament, 
and to be prohibited from coming within the verge of the court. 
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3. The celebrated Protest of the Commons, Dec. 18, 

1621. After aa adjournment for five months the Houses met, 
and the king having, during the recess, abolished thirty-six of the 
most oppressive of the monopolies, it was hoped the Commons 
would meet in good humour. But it proved otherwise, for they 
were irritated at certain proceedings of the court against Coke 
and Sandys, two popular leaders. Instead of voting a liberal sub- 
sidy in aid of the Palatine, whose cause they affected to espouse, 
they granted but one subsidy, about one-thirteenth part of the 
sum required to maintain a force in Germany for one year. They 
then presented a petition against the growth of popery, and seeine 
that tne English papists were encouraged by a report of an intended 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and the Infanta of Spain, 
they prayed that he would marry his son to a protest ant princes% 
and lurther, that he would order an expedition to be sent against 
Spain, as the power that was the main support ot ponory. Some one 
forwarded a copy of this petition to the king octore it was pre- 
sented. Thereupon, James sent a letter to the Speaker, directing 
him to acquaint the House with his pleasure, that none shoula 
meddle with what concerned his government, or mysteries of 
state ; viz., of his son's match with the princess of Spain, nor 
to touch the honor of that king, or any other of his friends or 
confederates. Tne House appointed a committee to draw up a 
petition in decorous language, containing a defence of their ter- 
mer proceedings, and a particular notice of that part of the king's 
message which threatened them for liberty of speech, calling it 
their ancient and undoubted right. To this the king made answer, 
in which, after dwelling on their unfitness for entering on matters 
of government, he observed " that he could not allow of the style 
of calling their privileges an undoubted right and inheritance, but 
could rather have wished that they had said that their privileges 
were derived from the grace and permission of his ancestors and 
himself". 

Two points in the king's answer gave great offence— the denial of 
both their fitness and their right to enter ui)on matters of state, and 
the assertion that their privileges existed only by sufferance. A long 
debate ensued, which ended in their entering on record in the jour- 
nals the following protestation : — " The Commons now assembled in 
Earliament, being justly occasioned thereunto, concerning sundry 
berties, franchises, privileges, and iurisdictions of parliament, 
amongst others not nerein mentioned, do make this protestation fol- 
lowing : — That the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions 
of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birthright and inherit- 
ance. of the subjects of England ; and that the arduous and urgent 
affairs concerning the king, state, and defence of the rea.lm» ^\ii^\\}a!b 
Church of JSngland, and the making and mamtenaxicfe o\ Aaw^, «xA 
redress ofgrievauoes which daily happen within this xea\m, \wc^ ^^"V«t 
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subjects and matters of counsel and debate in parliament ; and that in 
the handling and proceeding of those businesses, every member of the 
House hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech to pro- 
pound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion, the same; that the 
Commons in parliament have like liberty and freedom to treat of those 
matters in such order as in their judgments shall seem fittest ; and 
that every such member of the said House hath like freedom from all 
impeachment, imprisonment, and molestation (other than by the cen- 
sure of the House itself), for or concerning any bill, speaking, reason- 
ing, or declaring of any matter or matters touching the parliament or 
I)arliamentary busmess ; and that if any of the said members be com- 
plained of and questioned for anything said or done in parliament, the 
same is to be showed to the king by the advice and assent of all the 
Commons assembled in parliament, before tlie king give credence to 
any private information ' This was too much for the temper of the 
king. He rode up to London, sent for the journals, and tore out the 
protestation with nis own hand, in the presence of the judges, and a 
full assembly of the council. A few days later, the parliament was 
dissolved by proclamation. 

4. The leaders of the opposition imprisoned, 1622. 

The dissolution of the parliament was iramediately followed by 
the punishment of its most conspicuous leaders. The Earls of 
Oxford and Southampton from the upper, and Coke, Phillips, 
Pym, and Mallory, from the lower House, were summoned before 
the council, and committed, a part to the Tower, and the remain- 
der to other prisons. Digges, Crew, Rich, and Perrot, men 
equally under the displeasure of the court, but against whom no 
substantial charge could be preferred, were sent into exile under 
the pretext of executing a public commission in Ireland. It was 
evident to every one, that the real offence of these men was their 
free conduct in the House, and it was equally evident, that the 
court dared not openly oppose the liberties which they sought 
secretly to suppress. 

Hume remarks on the result of this contest : " The king having 
thus, with so rash and indiscreet a hand, torn ofif that sacred veu 
which had hitherto covered the English Constitution, and which 
threw an obscurity upon it so advantageous to royal prerogative, 
every man began to induce himself in political reasonings and en- 
quiries ; and the same factions which commenced in parliament were 
propagated throughout the nation. In vain did James, by reiterated 
proclamations, forbid the discoursing of state affairs. Such proclama- 
tions, if they had any effect, served rather to inflame the curiosity of 
lie public. And, in every company or society, the late transactions 
becaine the subject of argument and debate." 

SECTION IX. JAMES'S FOUETH PARLIAMENT. 

1624 

1 James opens the Parliament with a moderated tone. 

The king was dow in circumstances of perplexity. His debts 
irere Increased, nearlj all his jewels gone, «BA\)ftft \^^^^l \^* 
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lie?ing his pecaniary embarrassments from the portion of the 
Spanish Infanta, hed failed. No other resource was left to him, 
but the disagreeable one of calling a parliament. To conciliate 
the Commons, no proclamations were issued this time for the 
direction of electors, and Buckingham, to atone for his freak ia 
taldng Prince Charles to Spain, had contrived to make some 
Mends among the country party. The king opened the parlia- 
ment in a more humble tone than he had done hitherto, telling 
the House that be had brought with him an earnest desire to do 
his djitv, and to manifest his love for his people. With respect 
to the i^panish match, he besought them to judge charitably, for 
in every treaty he had made a reservation for the cause of re- 
ligion. 

2. Supplies voted for a War with Spain, 1624. Five 

days after u\e opening, Buckingliaui, at a coufereiice of the two 
Houses, delivered a long and specious narrative of the proceed- 
ings of himself and Charles in Spain, upon which the two Houses 
professed themselves satisfied, and in an address to the throne, 
declared that the king could no longer negotiate with Spain, either 
for the marriage, or the restoration of the Palatinate. Tiie king 
in bis answer consented to engasre in war, and promised, if they 
would vote him a grant of money, it should oe placed in the 
hands of coinmis^ioners appointed by themselves, and that an end 
should not be put to the war, without first takinj^ their advice. 
This led to a joint address, which was presented by the primate, 
offering to support the king in the war, with their lives and for- 
tunes. A demand was almost immediately made for £70u,()(K) to 
begin the war, and j£?l50,()0() a year to carry it on. Tlie Com- 
mons thought this too much, and Buckingham was contented to 
take £30(M)nu, to be all raised within the year. War was declared 
against Spain, March lOth. 

3. Impeachment of Cranfield, Earl of Hiddlesex, 1624. 

Cranfield, ionncrly a London merchant, liad been raised by 
Buckingham to be Lord Treasurer, and Master of the Court of 
Wards. During the absence of his patron in Spain, he had joined 
in the intrigues against him, and being unsuccessful in making 
his peace with the haughty favorite, was readily given up as a 
victim to the country party. James did all he could to save his 
servant, but without cflect. Petitions were sent in against him, 
and the Commons impeached him for bribery, oppression, and 
neglect of duty. His trial was unfairly conducted ; onW three 
days were allowed to prepare his defence, he was compelled to 
stand day after day for eight hours at the b-ir, and was left to 
himself without any counsel. Four of the c\\aTges 'weve \\e);^\.^ 
ife proved, and he was condemned to pay a iue ot S^b^^^Vi^,^ 
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imprisoned during pleasure, and be for ever excluded from par- 
liament and the verge of the court. " His impeachment was one 
of the highest moment to the Commons ; as it restored for ever 
that salutary constitutional right which the single precedent of 
Lord Bacon might have been insufficient to establish against the 
ministers of the crown." 

4. Abolition of Monopolies, 1624. The monopoly griev- 
ance had long given cause for great dissatisfaction •, and Elizabeth, 
to quiet the Commons, in 1601, issued a proclamation declaring 
all the patents null and void. But James did not consider himself 
bound by the act of his predecessor, in what he considered to be 
a part of his prerogative. Hence, he created so many, that like 
Elizabeth, he was compelled in 1609 to proclaim a general revo- 
cation. The king, however, being straitened in his revenue by 
reason of his quarrel with the parliament of 1614, fell again into 
the old practice. This led to serious remonstrances by the par- 
liament of 1621, when James, coming down to the Lords, said in 
a speech on the subject — " 1 confess I am ashamed, these things 
proving so as they are generally reported to be, that it was not 
my good fortune to be the only author of the reformation and 
punishment of them, by some ordinary court of justice." But 
the sudden, dissolution of the parliament prevented any effectual 
stop being put to the evil, though the king by proclamation 
abolished thirty-six of the most oppressive patents. In the par- 
liament of 1624, the Commons renewed their remonstrances, as 
it was found that since the last parliament," the king had granted 
several new patents, equally as objectionable as those before con- 
demned. An act was therefore now passed, declaring " all mono- 
polies, and all commissions, &c., to any person or persons, for the 
the sale, buying, selling, making, working, or using of anything 
within the realm, except in the case of new inventions, to be al- 
together contrary to the laws of the realm, and so to be utterly 
void and of none effect, and in nowise to be put in use or exe- 
cution". 

SECTION X. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT DURING THE REIGN OE JAMES L 

1. Many of James's acts nnconstitutional. This topic 

has been partly anticipated in the account of the proceedings of 
parliament. One matter in which complaints were frequently 
made, was that of issuing proclamations tending to alter the law, 
and others to inflict punishment before trial. Of this the Com- 
mona complained in 1610. This led to the judges being consulted, 
with respect to the proclamations prohibiting new buildings in 
And about London, and to another torbiddm^ ^\*x^\s€\Sk!i^m^^^ 
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31 wheat. On behalf of the court it was urged, lliat cviTy 
precedent must have a beginniog, and that if there were no prr- 
eedent for sach things, it was time to make one, in onh'r to sup- 
port the royal prerogative. To this the judp's replied, that no 
proclamation could make thst an ofTi'iiccr which wiis not uuc 
Defore, because that was to alter the law, which cduld only be 
done by act of parliament. It was however prinei pally in the 
natter of revenue, that the kin^, driven by his con^tanl iioverty, 
passed the bounds of the constitution, hut this qnestiDU will he 
better dealt with separately. Hume, while lie admits that James 
Bay perhaps be suspected *'to have somewhat eneronehed on the 
liberties of his people", makes for the king the following able 
apology :— 

"The meetings of parliament wore so prej-iirion-^ tln-ir w's^ions mi 
thort, compurea to the vaontion ; tb:it wnm iikmiV v\v< were turiuKl 
upwards in search of Rrwerei.su power, the printM' alimrwaH n])l to 
strike them as the only ^)cnnanont nmr^istniti', invoinl with the 
whole miyesty and authority of tlie State. The kix-aX e«>niplaisane(; 
ofparliament during so long a iKTiod^ had extrenu'ly dc^M'ade<l and 
obscured those as;>emblies ; and as alt nistanecs of itnTo^'ativc niust> 
have been drawn from a romoto ajjo, they wcru unknown to a ^reat 
many, and had the less authority even with tiios<t acqnainteil with 
them. By a great many, thcrofon', nionareliy, sinii)lo and unniixod, 
was conceived to bo the govornment of England; and tiiox^ popular 
assemblies were supposod to fonn only the ornanienl of the fabric, 
without being in any dcj^rco cssentiid to its Ix'ing and existenoe. 
The prerogative was represented by lawyers as sonietiiing real aSd 
durable; like those eternal cssenees of iho schools whieh no time or 
force could alter. The sanction of religion was by divines eaUe<l in 
to aid; and the monarch of heaven was supposed to b<j interested in 
supporting the authority of his earthly vicere^ent. And though it Ls 
pretendcMl that these doetrinej* were more oi)enly inculcated and 
more strenuously insisted on during the reign of the Stuarts, they 
were not then invented; and were found by the court to Ix) more 
necessary at that period, by reason of the opposite doctrines which 
began to be promulgated by the puritanical party. 

" In consequence of these exalted ideas of kingly authority, the 
prerogative, besides the articles of jurisdiction founded on precedent, 
was by many supixjsed to possess an inexhaustible fund of latent 
powers, which might be exerted on any emergence. In every govern- 
ment, necessity, when real, supersedas all laws and levels all limi- 
tations; but in the English govemmont, convenience alone was 
conceived to authorise any extraordinary act of rej^U power, and to 
render it obligatory on the people. Hence the strict ol)edience re- 
quired to proclamations, during all periods of the English history ; 
and if James has incurred blame on account of his edicts, it is only 
because he too frequently issued them at a time when they began to 
be less regarded, not because he first assumed or extended to an 
unu^uaJ d^ree that exercise of authority" 
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2. The revenue raised by illegal methods. On the^^^ 

general question, Hallam observes : " It had always been deemed j^ 
the indispensable character of a limited monarcliy, however ir- ^ ■ 
regular and inconsistent might be the exercise of some prerogatives, ^ 
that no money could be raised from the subject without the con- ? 
sent of the estates. This essential principle was settled in !I| 
England, after much contention, by the statute entitled Confir- j* 
matio Chartarura in the 25th of Edward I. More comprehensive ' 
and specific in its expression than the Great Charter of John, it 
abolishes all "aids, tasks, and prises, unless by the common 
assent of the realm, and for the common profit thereof, save the 
ancient aids and prises due and accustomed" ; the king explicitly 
renounciug the custom he had lately set on wool. Thus the 
letter of the statute and the history of the times conspire to 
prove, that impositions on merchandise at the ports, to which 
alone the word prises was applicable, could no more be levied by 
the royal prerogative after its enactment, than internal taxes 
upon lauded and moveable property, known in that age by the 
appellations of aids and tallages." 

In defiance, however, of these limitations of royal prerogative, 
James set impositions on the people by proclamation. Thus a 
duty was ordered to be levied on tobacco of six shillings and 
eightpence a pound, in addition to twopence already payable ; 
and five shillings in addition to the legal poundage of two shil- 
Ihgs and sixpence on every cwt. of currants. Indeed, additional 
ooties were imposed on almost every article of foreign commerce, 
by the sole p^wer of the crown. Aid when the legality of these 
proceedings was contested in the Court of Exchequer, it was 
argued that "the matter in question is matter of state, to be 
ruled according to policy by the king's extraordinary power. 
All customs (duties so calledj are the effects of foreign commerce; 
but all affairs of commerce belong to the king's absolute j)Ower; 
be therefore who has power over the cause, must have it also 
over the effect. The seaports are the king's gates, which he 
may open and shut to whom he pleases". To such unworthy 
quibbles did public men descend, under the influence of fear or 
ambition. 

But meaner methods than these were devised to fill the king's 
coffers. A market was opened for the sale of honors and places. 
Peerages were obtained by purchase, and knighthood sold for 
sums varying from sixty to a thousand pounds. Public offices 
were sold to the highest bidder ; Sir Fulke Greville paid four 
thousand pounds for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and 
George Yilliers, afterwards the (^ebrated Duke of Buckingham, 
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nght the office of cap-hearer of Somerset. And yet the public 
crvants were often unpaid, and obhi^d to supiMirt tiifniscivos by 
Mtiis of bribes and peculations, wiiich partly arcniui's fur the 
nbliuliim? corruption of official persoiiaj^f.s diiriii«; thin rriirn. 

S. Arbiteary proqoedingi of the Courts of Star Cham- 

kr 'M'*'^ Hiffll CommilliOlL T1h'»c courts, fmin the luiitirnius 
Rorded inatanoea of cases delermiued thcnrin, appear tn hnvv been 
aprettT full play during this reign. Thus, ( )liver St. Julin. fur dc- 
duing in a letter that benevolences were against l.-iw, was tiiinl five 
F* tkottsand pounds in the Star Clianibcr. in 1013 m*vit:i1 prrsuns 
\( me arraigned in the same court, for drfiuniiif; tiu; r^irl of 
Xorthumberiand and others of the council, bv ii>MTtin<; tiiat thcj 
hd solicited the king to grant toleration to the (.':it holies ; they 
vere severally adjudged to lose one ear, to pay a lari;i; fiur, uud 
to suffer perpetual imprison men I. Anotlu-r case waa that of 
Fuller of Gray's Inn, who inoviiif? for a habeas corpus for two 
Puritans committed by the High Cuniniisbion Court, did so on 
the ground that that court was not ciii|H)w«'n'd to coin in it his 
majesty's subjects to prison; for this oflcucc lie was coniniiltcd, 
ind lay in goal till his death, his discliar^re bring always ()p|>used 
by Bancroft. Seldon, too, because in his History of Tithes, he 
indirectly weakened the claim of divine ri^ht, wiis suinmoued to 
make his appearance; he however saved himself by his sub- 
missive behaviour, and an apology for entering on such a dis- 
CQSsion. These instances **or tyranny and contempt of all 
known laws and liberties", sulliciently show how these courts 
were employed in endeavouring to crush tiie free expression of 
opinion, and punish with excessive severity, what were deemed 
(fences against the court. 

SECTION XI. AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 

1. Befltoration of Episcopacy. The lieformed Church of 

Scotland had little favor iu the eyes of James. Its Presbyterian 
system, formed upon the republican model, acknowledged no 
other Head of the Church, citlier iu matters of faith or discipline, 
than Christ its spiritual soverei<?u. Over a church so organised, 
the kin^ had little power or influence. It had rebelled against 
his mother's authority, and was not unfrequently ** called" to use 
its pulpits, to censure the king's ministers, and occasionally the 
king^himself. Under these circumstances, it was not unnatural 
for the king to contract a dislike to a system, which publicly 
endeavored to thwart his inclinations, and misconstrue his 
motives. He came, indeed, to the conclusion, that the spirit of 
Presbyterianism was in itself opposed to a monarchy. James, 
thereiU)re, after his accession to the English throne, set himself 
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to remodel a system he so thoroughly hated. This he commenced 
by nominating clergymen to tlie ancient Scottish bishoprics. At 
first, it was a mere nominal change, for having neither jurisdiction 
nor income, they were simply parochial ministers. But the 
defects were soon removed. An act of parliament re-established 
their order, an act of the general assembly made them moderators 
in the synods and presbyteries, and their sees were endowed 
with the old episcopal lands then in the hands of the crown. 
In 1610, three of the bishops came to England to receive epis- 
copal ordination, and returning to Scotland, ordained their 
colleagues. Pinally the parliament enacted, that all general 
assemblies should be appointed by the sovereign; that the 
bishops should have the presentation*, to benefices, the exclusive 
power of suspending or depriving incumbents, and the right of 
visitation ; and that every minister at his admission should take 
the oath of supremacy to the king, and of canonical obedience to 
the bishop. All this was not done without serious opposition ; 
but by banishing some of the leaders and bribing others, it was 
kept within bounds. To put the Scotch under additional re- 
straint, two courts of High Commission were erected, one at St. 
Andrew's, the other at Glasgow. They are said to have been 
more arbitrary and absolute than the court in London, having 
power to cite and examine any individual, touching his religious 
opinions or general life and conduct, and to examine, imprison, 
fine, and outlaw. 

2. The Articles of Perth, 1618. James, after an absence 
of fourteen years, paid a visit to Scotland. The parliament met 
in June 1617, and the king opened the session with a speech 
which was offensive, in declaring that he had nothing " more at 
heart than to reduce their barbarity to the sweet civility of their 
neighbours". Among other bills was one to declare "that in 
ecclesiastical affairs, whatever should be determined by the king, 
with the advice of the prelates and a competent number of clergy, 
should receive the operation and force of law". To this bill 
James took exception, and ordered it to be withdrawn, on the 
ground that it was superfluous to give hira by statute, that which 
was part of the inherent prerogatives of the crown. The parlia- 
ment being dissolved, the king went to St. Andrew's to attend a 
great meeting of the clergy. Having first disposed of some re- 
fractory clergymen, he announced to the clergy assembled his 
royal will — 1. That the communion should be received in a kneel- 
ing position, and not sitting, as hitherto practised in the Presby- 
terian churches, 2, That the sacrament might be administered 
^o the sick in their own liousea, wbeu dYS^QVoL^oTi ti^s to be 
apprehended, 3. That baptism ako inig\il\i^ ^dxssvm\KK^\|T\.^ 
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vately in similar cases. 4. That youths as they grow up, should 
receive confirmation at the hands of the bishops. 5. That Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost, being days distin- 
guished by events of the utmost importance to the Christian 
Beligion, should be observed as holidays. The clergy were told 
that it was his prerogative as a Christian King to command in 
these matters, nor would he regard their disapprobation or re- 
monstrances, though he was open to conviction in fair theological 
disputation. But the clergy wanted confidence in the kin^, and 
would therefore not venture to dispute with him, but falling on 
their knees, prayed that the five articles might be remitted to a 
general assembly. To this James consented, on an assurance 
bein^ given that the assembly would be so managed as to make 
it suomissive. 

In the next year, the five articles were submitted to the 
General Assembly at Perth, and a majority obtained in their 
favor, by proposing the question in the following form-r-Would 
they in this obev or disobev the king? Sir Walter Scott ob- 
serves : " notwithstanding tne moderate character of these inno- 
vations, the utmost difficulty was found in persuading even those 
of the Scottish clergy who were most favourable te the king to 
receive them into the church, and they only did so on the assu- 
rance that they should not be required to adopt any additional 
changes. . . . This attempt to infuse into the presby terian 
model somcthii^ of the principles of a moderate prelacy, and to 
bring it, in a kw particulars, into conformity with that of the 
sister kingdom, was generally inacceptable to the church and 
nation ; and it will be hereafter shown, that an endeavour to 
extend and ho^hten the edifice which his father had commenced, 
led the way to those acts of violence which cost Charles I. his 
throne and life." 

SECTION XII. AEPAIES OP IRELAND. 

1. Condition of Ireland. Long as Ireland had been under 
English rule, it continued, for the most part, in a barbarous con- 
dition till the time ot James, whose reign Hallam says, •* is 
Eerhaps on the whole, the most important in the constitutional 
istorjr of Ireland, and that from which the present scheme of 
sovereignty in that country is chiefly to be deduced". Circum- 
stances were eminently favorable for effecting great changes. 
Mountjoy had successfully put down the rebellion at the close 
of the preceding reign. In the commencement of the rei^ oC 
James, the flight of the Earls of Tyrone andT^KiOimsX, ^iSSCfiL 
their associates, and their subsequent outlawry, to^^\XvBt V\^ 
the failure of O'Dogberty'a revolt, put tlie cto^fum ^Q^^^-ss^^^ 
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of escheated lands, estimated at two millions of acres. There was 
however great religious discontent. Immediately on the death 
of Elizabetli, the Iioman Catholic worship was restored in Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick and other places, and was only put down 
by a strong body of troops under Mountjoy. An attempt wa» 
made to obtain toleraticm. A deputation of Catholics came oyer 
to England to petition James, but they were told by the king 
himself, that as long as he could find one hundred men to stand 
by him, he would fight till death against the toleration of an 
idolatrous worship. 

2. English law established fhroughont Ireland. The 

following extract from Hume will show the necessity for the 
measures taken in order to reduce Ireland into a civilised kingdom. 
" It was previously necessary to abolish the Irish customs, which 
supplied the plaee of laws, and which were calculated to keep that 
people for ever in a state of barbarism and disorder. By the Srehon 
law or custom, every crime, however enormous, was punished, not 
with death, but \>j a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was levied upon 
the criminal. Murder itself, as among all the ancient barbarous na- 
tions, was atoned for in this manner ; and each man, according to his 
rank, had a difierent rate or value affixed to him, which if every ono 
were willing to pay, he needed not fear assassinating his enemy. . . 
As for oppression, extc»rtion, and other trespasses, so litUe were they 
regarded, that no penalty was affixed to them and no redress for 
such offences coula ever be obtained. The customs of Gavelkind 
and Tanistry were attended with the same absurdity in the distribu- 
tion of property. The land by the custom of Gavelkind was divided 
among all the males of the sept or family whether legitimate o? 
otherwise ; and, after partition made, if any of the sept died, his 
portion was not ^ared out among his sons, but the diieftain at his 
discretion, made a new partition of all the lands belonging to the 
sept, and ^ve every one his share. As no man, bf reason of this 
custom, enjoyed the fixed property of anv land ; to build, to plant, 
to enclose, to cultivate, to improve, would have been so mnen lost 
labor. The chieftedns and the tanists, though drawn from the prin- 
cipal families, were not hereditary, but were established \jy election, 
or more properly speaking, by fwce and violence. Their authority 
was alm^ absolute, and notwithstanding that certain lands were 
assigned to the office, its chief profit resulted firom exactions, dues, 
assessments, for whidi there was no fixed law, and were levied at 
pleasure". 

These old customs of ^velkind and tanistry were declared 

illegal, by a judgment delivered ia the Court of King's Bench. 

A proclamation was issued calling upon the possessors of lands 

to surrender their estates to the crown, with a promise to receive 

them back on more favourable G(mditions. The Irish lords re- 

celved back their lands held in demesne, as an estate to be held 

/a fa tare bj tbe English tenure of km^bt seivice. Other lands 

tF^'eb they had parcelled out to ixdedoi tcsiaai\i^ 7i^\» \ft\» \^» 
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tained by them subject to rent-charge, in lien of those uncertain 
Irish exactions, which they had formerly paid. The territorial 
divisions into counties, was extended to the districts still with- 
out ; sheriffs were appointed throughout Ulster; the judges of 
assize went their circuits ; and the king's writ was professedly 
obeyed throughout Ireland. On these oeneficial changes Hallam 
observes : " after four centuries of lawlessness and misgovem- 
ment, a golden period was anticipated by the English courtiers. 
. . . But two unhappy maxims debased their motives and 
discredited their policy ; the first, that none but the true religion, 
or the state's religion, could be suffered to exist in the eye of the 
law; the second, that no pretext could be too harsh or iniquitous 
to exclude men of a different race or erroneous faith from their 
possessions". 

3. Colonies planted in Ulster, Mnnster, and other 

parts. The scheme of planting bodies of English on the Irish 
Unds escheated to the crown, was suggested in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and acted upon in 1569 after tne attainder of O'l^eal, 
and again after the rebellion of the Earl of Desmond, in 1583. 
Amon^ the English families which then settled in Ireland, we 
find the familiar names of Edmund Spenser and Sir Walter 
Ealeigh. The forfeited lands which fell to the crown in the 
reign of James, were disposed of according to a scheme, supposed 
to have been the joint production of James himself and Lord 
Bacon, but carried mto effect by Sir Arthur Chichester, a " man 
of great capacity, judgment, and prudence". After a careful 
survey and the determination of sites j>roper for building castles 
and founding towns, the lands were divided into portions, varying 
from one to two thousand acres each. The larger lots were to 
be assigned only to " undertakers and servitors , that is, to En- 
glish or Scotch adventurers of a certain capital, and the military 
and civil officers of the crown. The smaller portions were to be 
distributed indiscriminately among the classes already named, 
and the natives. It was required of each class to buila suitable 
dwellings on their lots, and tnose who received the larger portions, 
a castle in addition. Within three years, the first class of 
grantees were to plant on their lands forty-eight able men, not 
less than eighteen years of age, born in England or the inland 
parts of Scotland ; and the other classes to do the like in pro- 
portion to their estates. The new proprietors were to reside on 
their estates within five years, in person or by an agent ; and 
their tenants in houses built after the English fashion, and clus- 
tered in villages. 

JAogard speakmg of TJlster says, " Such "wa^ tt^ft ^\k!Q.,\s>3\. Vq. 
tlie execution it suffered numerous modifiicatioiia. Vjl \Jafc ^V^ 
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district, in many parts mountainous and uncultivated, a large 
portion was never divided at all". Subsequently, 'Hhe whole sea 
coast between Dublin and Waterford was planted ; then came 
the counties of Leitrim and Longford; next followed King's 
County, Queen's County, and Westmeath". For the purpose 
of protecting the coloniaitB in Ulster, the order of Baronets was 
established to raise the necessary funds for the support of an 
armed force. The patents were offered at the price oi one thou- 
sand and ninety-five pounds, that being the estimated amount of 
the charge of supporting thirty soldiers for three years. In six 
years, more than one hundred thousand pounds was raised in 
this way ; it went however for the use of the king and not the 
defence of Ireland. 

SECTION Xni. ENGLISH COLONIES PLANTED 

IN AMERICA; 

1. The first jpermaiient English Colony founded at 
James' Town, Virginia, 1607. The first attempt by the Eng- 
lish to found a colony on the mainland of North America, was made 
by Sir Walter Ealeigh, who \ having obtained a patent from 
Mizabeth, constituting him lord proprietor with almost unlimited 
powers, landed on the island of Wocoken (North Carolina), and 
took possession of the country for the queen of England, 1584. 
Making but a short stay, the party returned to England ; and 
from the parliament, Ealeigh obtained a bill confirming his patent 
of discovery. In 1585, one hundred and eight colonists landed 
in the Eoanoke, but despairing of success, the whole returned 
to England in Drake's fleet, which had called to visit the new 
settlement. Other efforts were made with as little success, and 
Baleigh, after expending forty thousand pounds in his endeavours, 
transferred his patent in 1589, to a company of merchants. 
Under the auspices of the London Company, preparations were 
made in 1606 to renew to the efforts, which in the preceding 
reign had proved abortive. * A little squadron of three vessels, 
containing about one hundred men, sailed from England at 
Christmas, and in 1607 the first permanent settlers were landed 
on the peninsula of Jamestown, in Chesapeake Bay. In 1609, a 
new cliarter was obtained, transferring powers to the company, 
which before had been reserved by the king, and Lord Delaware 
was a[)pointed the governor for life. The early settlers endured 
great privations, but every year ^ave them additional expjerience, 
and towards the end of the reign, the tide of emigration had 
fairly set in, taking over at the rate of more than a thousand a 
year; at the death of James, the PkatsJdona «^ Yic^oia may be 
considered as resting upon a safe ioun^da^ou. Ixi. vu& \&s^>^^as. 
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of the reign, the patent of the XiOndon Company was cancelled, 
on the ground of mis-management ; this change made Virginia a 
roysd province, for which ^mes, at the time of his death, was 
about to frame a code of fundamental laws. 

2. The Pilgrim Fathers found Hew Plymonth, 1620. 

Incorporated in ihe same patent as the London Company, was the 
Trading Company of the West of England, or the Plymouth 
Company. Two ships sent out by this Company in 1607. landed 
forty-five emigrants near the mouth of the Kennebec (Maine) ; 
here they passed the winter, but their misfortunes and solitude 
made them return to England in the next year. In 1614, Smith, 
one of the leading spints in the Virginia colony, surveyed the 
coasts to the northward, and named the district New Enghmd. 
Circumstances afterwards brought him to the old country, when 
he spent months in the West of England, endeavouring to rouse 
the spirit of the merchants and gentry to another effort to colonise 
the mrtb. So successful was Smith, that the Company appointed 
him admiral of the country for life, and immediately set about 
procuring a new patent with enlarged powers. This was granted 
in 1620, mcorporating " The Council established at Plymouth, in 
the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and 
governing New England, in America". By the new patent, the 
territoiy, with unlimited jurisdiction, and the sole power of 
legislation, was conferred on this Company. 

In the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, and during that of her 
successor, many Puritans to avoid the troubles which came upon 
them, on account of their want of conformity, fled to Holland, 
where they found a toleration which did not exist in England. 
Still they were not at ease there, most of them had been engaged 
in agriculture, and were now obliged to learn some trade, for 
**they saw poverty coming upon them like an armed man". 
Hearing of tne formation of an English settlement in America, 
they desired, to remove to "the most northern part of Virginia, 
to five in a distinct body by themselves." Two deputies were 
sent over to England, and obtained in 1619, a patent from the 
Virginia Companv. The youngest and strongest of the English 
refugees now left Leyden, and embarked in the Speedwelland 
Mayflower, the former of only sixty tons burthen, and so weak 
that they were compelled to put back into Pli^mouth, and dismiss 
her. In September 1620, the Mayflower sailed from Plymouth 
with one hundred souls, men, women, and children, and in sixty- 
three days anchored in the harbour of Cape Cod. Before they 
landed, an instrument of government was dt^wu m^, ^\A '^Okcv. 
Carver chosen governor for a year. T^e coasl^ ^et^ ^^^<cs«j^ 
^don the 11th of December a favouiaUe s^\i \i^ ^^^i^^fc^A^ 
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which, in memory of the kindness received by the voyagers whilst 
detained at Plymouth, the name of New Plymouth was given. 
Bancroft says, " The spot to which Providence had directed the 
plantiers, had a few years before, been rendered entirely a desert 
by a pestilence, which had likewise swept over the neis^hbouring 
tribes, and desolated almost the whole sea-board of New England'\ 
The colonists endured extraordinary hardships, yet th^y held 
their position ; it was however several years before the Puritan 
settlement grew to any magnitude. 

3. Introduction of the system of Transportation. 1619. 

In the reign of Elizabeth a statute was passed for the banish- 
ment of dangerous ro^es and vagabonds. This was virtually 
converted by James I. into an act for transportation to America, 
by a letter in 1619, commanding the treasurer and council of the 
colony of Virginia, "to send a hundred dissolute persons to 
Virginia, which the knight-marshal would deliver to them for 
that purpose". Transportation is however first distinctly men- 
tionea in the statute 18 Charles II. which gives a power to the 
judges at their discretion either "to execute or transport to 
America for life, the moss-troopers of Cumberland and Northum* 
berland"- 

SECTION XIV. FOREIGN RELATIONS DURING THE 

EEIGN OP JAMES. 

1. Eolations with France. (1.) League with France* 
1603. The accession of James to the throne of England gave 
some uneasiness to Henry IV. who had hitherto aided the Dutch, 
in conjunction with Elizabeth, To prevent the English monarch 
uniting himself with the Spanish interest, the celebrated Rosny, 
afterwards Duke of Sully, was despatched to London, where by 
his elegance of manners and the distribution of sixty thousand 
crovvns among the courtiers, he obtained James's signature to a 
treaty. This was drawn up by Kosny himself, and provided 
that the kings of France and England should secretly aid the 
States with men and monev, and that should Philip attack France 
for so doing, England should join France in open hostilities 
against that monarch. 

(2.) English forces aid in driving the Austrians out 
OF JuuERS, 1611. In 1609, John, Duke of Cleves, Juliers, and 
Berg died childless, and the Emperor seized Juliers, laying claim 
to the whole territory. But the Electors of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, and the Duke of Newburg, each advanced claims which 
they held to be superior. For the security of the Reformed faith, 
the Protestant princes of Germany and the States of Holland 
joined in a league, called the Evangelic Union, with the kings at 
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France and England, to support the cause of the Protestant 
Elector of Brandenburg, and to expel the Anstrians oat of Juliers. 
The king of f ranoe, who had formed a design to humble the 
power of Austria, instead of sending eleven thousand men as his 
contingent, ordered an army of tfirty thousand to march on 
Juliers, and was about to join the army in person, when he was 
assassinated by Francis Ravaillac, a friar of tne order of Jacobins. 
The crown of France fell to kis son Louis XIII. during whose 
minoritj, the government was in the hands of his mother, Mary 
de MedicL She, in this matter, piirsued the policy of her late 
husband, and sent ten thousand men, who with the four thousand 
English under Sir Edward Cecil, joined themselves to the Dutch 
and Grcrman aUies. Juliers was presently taken, and the ter- 
ritory put into the hands of the Elector. The war now died 
away, ror the Emperor was unable to oontinue the contest, and 
James and the regent of France were both anxious for peace. 

2. Relations wifh Spain. (1.) Tebxty op Peace, 1604 
In 1604, a treatjr of peace and commerce was concluded with 
Philip III. by which James bound himself not to give further 
aid to the Hollaaders or other enemies of the king of Spain ; and 
further, the English king was to endeavour to procure a peace 
between them, and the restoration of the cautionary towns. On 
the part of Philip, liberty was granted to English merchants to 
carry goods in English ships, from Germany to Spain. This 
treaty gave umbrage to the Dutch, who regarded themselves as 
id)andoned by the English. Subsequently this feeling ripened 
into a deadly hate, which resulted in the massacre of Amboyna, 
and the first Dutch War in 1652. 

(2.) The mediation of James peocures a twelve teabs* 
T&ucB BETWEEN Spaiv AND HOLLAND, 1609. Evcr sincc 1579 
hostilities had been carried on between Spain and the revolted 
Dutch States. Philip had more than cue reason for bringing 
this long contest to a close. His arms were successful only in a 
limited degree, his resources were low, and he had a fear lest the 
Dutch should throw themselves into the hands of France. Nego- 
tiations for peace were opened, aud James, with Henry of France, 
sent envoys to mediate between the adverse powers. After two 
years spent in negotiations at the Hague, a truce of twelve years 
was agreed to between Spain and the States. This was virtually 
an acknowledgment of their independence, for it secured their 
entire iudepenaence during a long truce, with liberty to trade to 
the Indies, and the closing of the Scheldt. James moreover ob- 
tained an acknowledgement of a debt due from the Dutch of 
more than £800,000, which was to be discharged by fifteen 
^nual instalments. In the meantime England was to retain the 
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cautionary towns. During the forty years of hostility between 
the DutcD and Spaniards, numbers of seamen, both English and 
Dutch, supported themselyes by preying on Spanish shipping. 
This long truce put an end to their \ocation in the narrow seas, 
but many of them disliking to change their mode of life, went to 
the West Indies and joined the Buccaneers, while others with- 
drew to the Barbary States, and joining with the piratical Alge- 
rines, extended their ravages to the English seas. These 
depredations in the reign of Charles I. furnished the occasion for 
the levy of ship-money in 1634. 

(3.) Pmncb Charles and Buckingham visit Madrid, 
1623. Before the death bf Prince Henry, James had been en- 

fa^ed in endeavours to bring about a marriage between that 
Wee and Christine of Prance, atid when Henry died, he sought 
her hand for his next son Charles. But she was given to Phuip 
of Spain, and as a bait to draw off James from his connexion 
with the French court, the Spanish ambassador offered to Prince 
Charles, the Infanta Donna Maria. The great difficulty was the 
difference of religion. To remove this the Princess was promised 
the free exercise of the Catholic worship in England, and James 
further pledged himself to grant the Catholic recusants every 
indulgence in his power. By way of forwarding the negotiation. 
Gage, a Catholic nobleman was despatched with letters to the 
Pope, and orders given to release Catholic recusants from con- 
finement, to the number of four thousand. Everything appeared 
tending to a favorable issue, a dower of two millions of ducats was 
fixed for the Princess, and the marriaj^ appointed to take place 
within forty days after the receipt of the dispensation. Impa- 
tient at the lon^ delays, Charles and Buckingham resolved to 
proceed to Madrid, in utter disregard of the strong objections 
made by the king. The two knight-errants, under tne names of 
John and Thomas Smith, with three attendants, passed through 
Prance, and arrived most unexpectedly at Lord Bristol's house 
in Madrid. 

The Spanish court paid all honor to the Prince Charles, and 
gratified him with bull-fights, feasts, ])rocessions, and tourna- 
ments. Time rolled on, out the marriage sped not. Charles 
wrote himself to the pontiff, promising to abstain from every act 
of hostility to the Catholic rehgion, and to seek every opportunity 
of effecting a re-union between the two churches. Long negoti- 
ations followed, in which Olivarez, the Spanish minister, out- 
matched Charles and his companion, obtaining from them further 
stipulationa in two treaties, one public, the other private, both 
guaranteeing additional favors to tlie C&tW\ic!&. ^borait six 
oionths bad now passed without tiie arsML ol ^ ^-^esosii^^ssii) 
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and Backin^atn was anxious to retom. Laud had kept Back- 
ingham iuformed of the cabals against him at home, and it was 
becoming dangerous for him to stay in Soain, for his insolence 
and licentiousness had incensed, not only 6liTarez, but the whole 
Spanish court. The death of the pope supplied a reasonable pre- 
text^ and Charles, declaring that the weak state of his fathei^s 
healtk^||f0olutelj prevented his remaining, returned to England 
by sea. Within a fortnight the dispensation arriTcd at Madrid, 
and a day was appointed for the marriaee, but Bristol had already 
received instructions not to deliver tne proxy, and to inform 
Philip, that James his master, would proceed to the marriage^ 
when his brother of Spain had pledged himself to take up arms in 
defence of the Palatinate. This afiTair was disgraceful alike to the 
king, his son, and his minister, and led in the next year to a de- 
daration of war against the country whose monarch we had so 
shamefully insulted. 

3. Belatioiu with Oermany. The part taken by England 
along with France against Austria, in the matter of Juliers, in 
1611, has been alreaoy related. 

(1.) Massiage or THE Princess Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine, 1613. Of the three suitors for the hand of 
Elizabeth, James, mfluenced by the public feeling of England, 
f^ve the preference to Frederic the Elector. The count came to 
England to receive his bride, but the marriage was deferred till 
the three months' mourning for Prince Henry had expired. 
James, for this marriage, exacted the old feudal aid of twenty 
shillings on every knigbf s fee, and on every twenty pounds of 
lands held in soccage ; the sum obtained was only about £20,000, 
whilst the expense was £53,000, exclusive of her portion of 
£40,000. 

(2.) The Elector accepts the Bohemian Crown, 1619. 
In 1618, an insurrectionary movement commenced in Bohemia, 
originating in a dispute whether the Calvanists, by the Edict of 
Peace, had a right to build churches on church lands, as well as 
on the royal demesnes. On the Emperor Matthias deciding 
a^inst them, they entered the castle of Prague, threw the prin- 
cipal members of the council out of the windows, and then took 
possession of the capital. All attempts made to calm the storm 
proved abortive. A revolution took place, Ferdinand, Duke of 
Styria, to whom the crown of Bohemia had been given, by his 
cousin the Emperor, was discarded, and the kingdom offered first 
to the Elector of Saxony, and on his refusal, to Frederic, the 
husband of the Princess Elizabeth. In an e^VLlioxa V^ ^wi&^\jiy^'\^ 
and hastenine with bis friends to Prague, was eTOWDL"fc^ ^^sj^a ^ 
Bohemia. Rederic bad calculated on xecei^mg ^ufiicieo^. «Atesva. 
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his fatherin-law, who was accounted as chief of the Protestant 
interest, but James was not sanguine, and it moreover was con« 
trary to his principles to countenance popular revolutions. To 
Gondomar, he said that the Palgrave was a villain and usurper, 
and that he would assist neither him nor the confederate princes ; 
while to the Protestant envoys he promised to support the true 
faith and his dear son. ^ 

The general voice of England obliged James to do sombthing, 
and a lorce of four thousand, under the Earls of Oxford and 
Essex, was despatched to the Palatinate, but it was too small and 
too late, to be of much service. The Palatinate was soon over- 
run by the'Imperialists, and the victory of Prague in 1620, drove 
the unfortunate Frederic from his throne, and made him de- 

Sendent on the Dutch States for a pension. He was not only 
eprived of all his dominions, but placed, with all his adherents, 
under the ban of the Empire. This revolt of the Bohemians was 
the occasion of the celebrated " Thirty Years' War", (1618-48,) 
in which figured Mansfeldt, Wallenstein, Tilly, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and other military leaders of note. It became, indeed, a 
military school, to which volunteers flocked in numbers from 
England and Scotland. James stiU held back, partly because of 
his dislike to war, and partly from want of funds. When he 
broke with Spain in 1624, he entered into alliance with the con- 
tinental powers opposed to the Imperialists, and gave permission 
to Mansfeldt to take twelve thousand English over, to act as 
auxiliaries in the service of the Elector, and for whose support 
£20,000 a month was promised. These recruits were crowded 
into transports, which with want of provision and accommodation 
when they landed, carried off half their number in a few weeks. 
The Gount, with the remainder, passed on to the Hhine, but with 
a force so enfeebled, that he could act only on the defensive. 

4. Belations with Holland. (1.) Kestgration of the 
Cautionaby Towns, 1616. When Elizabeth, in 1585, consented 
to become the protector of the Dutch States, she agreed to sup- 
ply them with a mercenary force, to be paid for at the end of the 
war. As securitv for payment, the towns of Flushing, Brill, and 
Bammekins, in the Isle of Walcheren, were put into the hands of 
the English. James, who was always in want of money, made a 
bargain with the Dutch, and took in ready cash about one- third 
of the sum for which they were pledged. With the monev thus 
obtained, he paid off some of his most urgent debts, and with 
improved credit, borrowed at once j^6,000 at ten per cent., to 
deirar the expensea of his journey to Scotland. 
(02/ Jambs takes paet in the Sx^od a« DciB.T^ 1619, 
Jawes had some jears before (1611) ^ritt-eiv «k \.x»rX. ^JgscQ&\» 
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Yorstius, the successor of Arminins, professoif of Diyinity, at 
Leyden. The Arminians held that predestination was condi* 
tional ; that Christ died for all men ; tnat God wills the salvation 
of all men; that grace may be resisted; and that believers may 
fall from faith, and perish. The English king, brought up in the 
opposite creed of Calvinism, and accounting the doctrines of the 
licyden professor, damnable heresies, ordered the ambassador at 
the Hague to accuse Yorstius of heresy and infidelity, before the 
States. The Dutch much disliked this interference, but James 
bade them remember that the king of England, was the Defender 
of the Eaith, and that in conjunction with other churches, it was 
his dnty "to extinguish and remand to hell such abominable 
doctrines''. In the end, the Dutch were told they must either 
give up their professor, or forfeit the friendship of the king of 
Sbigbuid. Holland itself was divided on the question, and the 
removed of Yorstius from his professorship did not bring tran- 

2uillity, for it had become intermingled with political partisanship, 
'rince Maurice and Barneveldt hewing the parties. James sug« 
gested a national council. This was agreed to, and a Synod called 
at Dort, to which the Genevan churches sent deputies ; James 
also sent four to represent England, and one as tae representa- 
tive of the Scotch Kirk. Yictory rested on the side of the Cal- 
vinists, Barneveldt, the greatest man in the States, was sentenced 
to be beheaded for supporting the Arminians ; Yorstius was de- 
creed to perpetual banishment; Grotius and Hogerbets to 
perpetual imprisonment ; and seven hundred families of Armi- 
nians driven mto exile and reduced to beggary. 

(3.) Massacre of Amboyna, 1623. As soon as the truce 
was concluded in 1609, by which the Dutch were freed from hos- 
tilities with Spain, and permitted to trade with India, that nation 
became particularly active in the Indian and Chinese seas. One 
of the most important islands held by them was Amboyna, which 
they had taken from the Portuguese, and over which they claimed 
an absolute sovereignty. As the Spice islands, of which Amboyna 
was one, yielded most profitable returns, the English in 1612 
made an ineffectual effort to establish themselves. In 1619, a 
treaty was concluded at London, to regulate the trade of the 
English and Dutch in the East India Islands, and in virtue of 
this, the English thought they had now a fair title to a share of 
the trade. But the Dutch determined otherwise. Both nations 
had establishments at Amboyna, the Dutch living in a strong 
castle, with a garrison of two hundred, while the English num- 
bered only eighteen, and lived in a defenceless houaft. \^\i ^Ocv^ 
latter were charged with conspiring to seize t\ie iotVx^i^^, ^>iN. Vi 
Jiomd tortures, and tea of them beheaded, toge\,\iet m\\i\)a& ^'«>2asRk 

I 
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number of servants, belonffing to the English Factory. This 
" deliberate and cold-blooded" transaction, when tidins^ reached 
home, roused the indignation of the English people, out it was 
just at the time when Buckingham was making arrangements 
with the Dutch to drive the Spaniards out of the Netherlands. 
England remonstrated, and the Dutch promised redress, but 
nothing was done till Cromwell compelled them to make repa- 
ration. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

James I, 156&— 1625. James was the son of the unfortunate 
iMary of Scots by her second husband, Henry Stuart, Lord Damley. 
Eight months after his birth, his father was basely murdered, and 
five months later his mother was compelled to resign the crown in 
his favor. He was crowned at Stirling29th Jul^r, 1567. as James YI., 
being then but thirteen months old. rrior to his mother's marriage 
with Bothwell, she committed the care of James to the Earl of Mar, 
who took his ward to re^de in Stirling Castle, where the prince con- 
tinued during the successive regencies of the Earls of Murray, 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton. ELis education was committed to Alex- 
ander Erskine, the brother of Mar, but was really conducted by 
George Buchanan, and other eminent scholars of Scotland. In 1578, 
at a council which met at Stirling, the prince was requested to take 
the government into his own hands, the real object being to get rid of 
the regency of Morton, who had rendered himself odious to the 
nation. In the struggle of parties which followed, Morton regained 
his supremacy, which he retained till 1581, when he was publicly exe- 
cuted, for being accessory to the murder of Damley. James was now 
governed by two favorite, which led a party of nobles to concert a 
scheme to seize his person. This was done at Gowrie's Castle of 
Euthven in 1582, and hence known as theBaid of Buthven. Having 
remained a prisoner at large for about ten months, he contrived with 
the aid of friends to escape and throw himself into the castle of St. 
Andrews. The power of that party was now broken, the favorite 
' Arran became again the king's adviser, and Buthven was executed. 

In 1585, James entered into alliance with Elizabeth, and obtained 
firom the English queen a pension of £5,000 a year. Elizabeth how- 
ever in the same year favored the lords who had been concerned in 
the Bald of Buthven, so that they entered Scotland at the head of 
ten thousand men, and forced a pardon fh>m the king and the dis- 
missal of Arran and his party firom power. After the condemnation 
of his mother. James made considerable efforts to save her life, but 
when he heard of her execution, though he talked largely, his pru- 
dence dictated quietness^ lest he should forfeit his pension and hazard 
his chance of the English succession. Two years later he married 
Anne of Denmark, in which matter he showed unusual spirit, ac- 
tus})jr maiung a voyage to Norway in the fidl of the year, to find his 
Jbn'de^ who bad been driven there Dj a storm. For ten years after his 
marriage, the oiHy points of great mteme^ M^»\iia\«sfli^TDa.^ ^^tv- 
soner by a faction of his nobles in 15^ m )Qaa wm wm»^ ^sAXs;^ 
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endeavour to break the power of the Presbyterians by the revival of 
epifloojpacy. In 1609, happened the mysterious afiair, known as the 
Gowne conspiracy. This was an attempt by Buthven, a son of the 
Eari of Oowrie, executed for the Raid of Buthven, to secure the per- 
son of the king. James maintained that they proposed to take his 
life. Soth Buthven and his brother, the Eari of Gowrie, were slain 
by the kind's attendants. Of the history of James, after succeeding 
to the English throne, nothing need be said in this i>Iace. 

In drawing the character of James, Hume's skill, in constructing 
so &Yorable a portraiture firom such rude and unpromising ma- 
terials, is remarkable. If its correctness be objected to, no one can 
deny it to be a beautiftil specimen of pen-craft. '* In all history, it 
would be difficult to find a reign less illustrious, yet more unspotted 
and unblemished, than that of James's in both kingdoms. No 
prinoe, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever so much 
exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny and flatterer, of satire 
and pane^ic. And the factions, which began in his time, b^g 
still continued, have made his character be as much disputea to this 
day, as is commonly, that of princes who are our contemporaries. 
Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was possessed of ; but 
scarce axtj of them pure, or Aree fW>m the conta^on of the neigh- 
bouring vices. His generosity bordered on profusion, his learning on 
pedantry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, nis wisdom on 
cunning:, his friendship on light fancy and boyish fondness. While 
he iAia^ed that he was only maintaining his own authority, he ma^ 
perhaps be suspected, in a few of his actions, and still more of his 
pretensions, to have somewhat encroached on the Uberties of the 
people : While he endeavoured by an exact neutrality, to acquire the 
gooa-will of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve fully the esteem 
andregardof none. Hisoapacity was considerable, but fitterto cUscourse 
on general maxims than to conduct anv intricate business : His inten- 
tions were just, but more adapted to the conduct of private life, than 
to the ^vernment of kingdoms. Awkward in his person, and un- 
gainly in his manners, he was ill-qualified to command respect : Par- 
tial and undisoeming in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
feneral love. Of a feeble temper more than of a frail judgment : 
Exposed to our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred 
by nis freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, it 
may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were sumed 
with weakness and embellished 6y humanity; Of political courage 
he certainly was destitute, and thence chiefly is derived the strong 

grejudice which prevails against his personal bravery ; an inference, 
owever, which must be owned, from general expenence to be ex- 
tremely fallacious." 

Macaulay. like Hume, an artist in wordsL though much less courtly 
in phrase, oraws from the same materials, a portrait anything but 
flattering to so royal a person. " The kingdom passed to one who 
was, in ms own opinion, the greatest master of king-craft that ever 
lived, but who was, in truth, one of those kings whom God seems to 
send for the express purpose of hastening revolutions. Of all the 
enemies of liberty whom Britain has produced, he W9&«>i Q\i^ \^^ 
most harmless and the most provoking. K\s omc^ t^^\!C^^<^N^(^ ^'t 
tlie man who, in a Spamsh bull-fight, goads t^etOTyidi^w^^^^^^'jrj. 
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by shaking a red raf; in the air, and by now and then throwing a 
dart, sharp enough to sting, but too small to injure. The policy of 
wise tyrants has always been to cover their violent acts with popular 
forms. James was always obtruding his despotic theories on his sub- 
jects without the slightest necessity. His foolish talk exasperated 
them mfinitely more than forced laws and benevolences would have 
done. Tet, in practice, no king ever held his prerogatives less tena- 
ciously. He neither gave way gracefully to the advancing spirit of 
liberty, nor took vigorous measures to stop it, but retreated before it 
with ludicrous haste, blustering and insulting as he retreated. The 
English people had been governed during near a hundred and fifty 
vears by princes who, whatever might be their frailties or their vices. 
nad all possessed great force of character, and who whether belovea 
or hated, had always been feared. Now, at length, for the first time 
since the day when the sceptre of Henry the Fourth dropped from 
the hand of his lethargic grandson, England had a king whom she 
d^ised. 

The follies and vices of the man increased the contempt which was 
produced by the feeble policy of the sovereign. The indecorous gal- 
lantries of his court, the habits of gross intoxication in which even 
the ladies indulged, were alone sufficient to disgust apeople whose man- 
ners were beginning to be strongly tinctured with austerity. But these 
were trifles. Crimes of the most frightful kind had been discovered ; 
others were suspected. The strange story of the Gowries was not 
forgotten. The ignominious fondness of the king for his minions, 
the perjuries, the sorceries, the poisonings, which his chief favorites 
had plaimed within the wails of the palace, the pardon which, in di- 
rect violation of his duty and of his word, he nad granted to the 
mysterious threats of a murderer, made him an object of loathing to 

many of his subjects This was not all. The most ridicubus 

weaknesses seemed to meet in the wretched Solomon of Whitehall, 
pedantrv, buffoonery, garrulity, low curiosity, the most contemptible 
personal cowardice. Nature and education bad done their best to 
produce a finished specimen of all that a king ought not to be. His 
awkward figure, his rolling eye^ his rickety walk, nis nervous trem- 
blings, his slobbering mouth, his broad Scotch accent, were imperfec- 
tions which might have been found in the best and greatest men. 
The effect, however, was to make James and his office objects of 
contempt, and to dissolve those associations which had been ^created 
by the noble bearing of preceding monarchs, and which were in. 
themselves no inconsiderable fence to royalty." 

AWNE OF Dbnmabz. 1676—1619. Anne, the first Queen Con- 
sort of Great Britain, was ttie daughter of Frederic IX. of J)enmark, 
a sovereign who had gained the esteem of James, by sending him the 
dying declaration of Bothwell, to the effect that ms mother, Mary of 
Scots^ was innocent in the matter of Pamley's murder. Anne was 
mamed to James by proxy in 1689, bringing, besides a dower in 
money, the Islands of Orkney and Shetland, wmch had been pledged 
to Scotland for a century. In her endeavour to reach her adopted 
home, she was driven by stress of weather to winter in Norway, to 
which country James made a winter voyage, for the purpose of cele- 
brating his nuptials. When the young queen reached Sootlsmd, she 
was omy in her sixteenth year, and her ezoesslYe gaiety gave occasion 
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for uneasiness to her rovsl husband. And yet, her manners were, in 
some points, too strict for the rude courtiers of the North, for she 
discountenanced the perpetual insults, which they had been accus- 
tomed to offer to all the females in the palace. Anne^s first sod, 
Henry, was bom in Stirling Castle in 1694, and by the custom of 
Scotland was left there to be brought up under the care of the Earl 
of Mar, the hereditary guardian. When James journeyed to Eng- 
land to take the crown, the queen was left behind, and a grave dis- 
pute arose out of Lady Mars reftising to give up the heir apparent. 
On Anne's arrival in England, it being half a century since there 
bad been a queen-concert, her -privileges and endowments had be- 
come almost obsolete ; James however settled on her a jointure of 
£6,376. From this period, though the king always spoke lovinglv of 
his spouse in public, he almost entirely separated himself from her, 
for she possessed a strength of will which James could not ooutrol. 

Her increase of means tended to increase her fondness for amuse* 
mente, and the ladies of her court were continually taxed to find 
some new kind of diversion. At great festivals, masques, written by 
Ben Jonson and others, were performed with great splendour and 
at great expense, and not unfrequently conducted with but little at- 
tention to decorum. Her extravagance made her always in debt, 
and James was obliged to add £3,000 a year to her income. The 
latter part of her life was one of lingering sickness, and therefore spent 
in comparative privacy at Hampton Court and Greenwich, till she 
died of dropsy in 1619. Anne is said to be inferior to most Eng^h 
queens in education and intelligence, and to have been chfuraotensed 
by excess ofpetulance and frivolit:^. Generally, she took little part 
in public affairs, though it is mentioned to her credit, that she was a 
kind friend to Sir Walter Kaleigh, and did what she could to save his 
life. Anne had some leanings towards popery ; some affirm that she 
was a Cathohc, and received presents of beads and reliques from the 
pope, together with his thanks, for not communicating with heretics 
at the coronation. This fact is thought to explain, in part, the mis- 
fortunes into which her descendants fell. SuUy greatly dreaded her 
influence in favor of Spanish interests, and says that none doubted 
but that she was inclined to declare herself absolutely on that side. 

The royal children were Henry [Frederic, 1594—1612 : Charles, who 
became king : Elizabeth, who married Frederic, Elector Palatine : 
and four others who died in infancy. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 1596—1662. Elizabeth was 
bom in the palaoe at Falkland. Of her youth we know but little, 
though that little is favorable to her. She had many suitors, among 
whom the most distinguished were Philip III. of Spain, the Prince 
of Piedmont, and the Elector Palatine. James selected the latter, 
and in February 1612, Elizabeth married at Whitehall, Frederic V., 
Count Palatine of the Uhine, Duke of Bavaria, and Elector, Cup- 
bearer, and High Steward of the Empire, a man " weak, good-natured, 
and penurious". Her husband's acceptance of the crown of Bo- 
hemia, commenced a series of misfortunes, which ended only in her 
death. Driven ff om her home, she and her husband were compelled 
to depend on the bounty of strangers, which did not always preserve 
them from positive want. In 1625, sue lost her father, and Frederic 
her eldest son, who was drowned in the ELaerlem Mere, and in 1632; 
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her husband died of a fever. Elizabeth then resided principally at 
l^e Haciie, where she was joined by other members of the roval 
feunily of England, during the civil war. At the Eestoramon, Charles 
II. invited her to England, but before she had been in her native 
country twelve month^ she died at Leicester House. ** In prosperity 
modest and unassuming ; in adversity surmounting difficulties and 
digni^^g poverty, her character was regarded with sympathy in her 
own time, and has won for her the admiration of posteritr'. She 
bore her husband thirteen children, among whom were the princes 
Bupert and Maurice, and Sophia^ who married the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Lady Arabella Stuaet. 1577^1615. Arabella Stuart was 
the only child of Charles, Earl of Lennox, the brother of Lord 
Damley. In consequence of the early death of her parents, she was 
brought up by her maternal grandmother, the Countess of Shrews- 
bury. Next to James and his children, she was the lineal heir to 
the crown, and having been brought up in England, by some her 
title was thought superior to that of her cousin^ James .being an 
alien bom. Arabella was proposed by the Spanish parfy in the 
Main Plot, on the supposition that she would not object to become a 
Catholic, though there is no proof that she was a consenting i)arty in 
any way. In 1604, she received a grant of an annual pension of a 
thousand pounds for life ; she now resided in the palace, and partook 
of the Queen's amusements. The king however was determined that 
Arabella should live a single life, lest peradventure some danger 
should grow up to the succession. But she thought otherwise, and 
in 1610 privately married Sir William Seymour, the second son of 
Lord Beauchamp, the son of Catherine Grey. For this grave offence, 
both were committed to custody. In 1611, Seymour escaped from 
the Tower and reached Flanders in safety ; it may be added that he 
figured during the civil war as Lord Hertford, one of the most faith- 
ful of Charles's followers, and that at the Bestoration. Charles II. 
restored to him the dukedom of Somerset, forfeited by the attainder 
of his great-grandfather, the Protector. Arabella escaped from 
Highgate in male attire, and got off to sea^ but was captured bv an 
English vessel, brought back and committed to the Tower, where 
under confinement and constant grief, her reason gave way. She 

• died in the fourth year of her imprisonment, and was privately in- 
terred by the side of Mary of Scots at Westminster. James's treat- 
ment of his kinswoman was as illej^ as it was crueL and the un- 
sinning Arabella fell a victim to injustice, "through tne oppression 
of a kinsman whose advocates are always vaunting his good nature," 
and of whom Hume says, all his quahties were embellished with 
humanity". 

EoBBET Cectl, Eael OF Salisbitry. 1560—1612. Eobert was 
the son of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the minister of Elizabeth. 
On account of Ms feeble constitution he was schooled at home, and 
afterwards completed his education at St John's College, Cambridge. 
Elizabeth conferred on him the honor of knighthood, and employed 
h\m in diplomatic services. In 1596, he was appointed under secre- 
Isaiy of states and on the death of Sir Frands WaLsingham, he suc- 
oeeded to the post of i)rinGipal seccetaxy. On the death of ms &ther, 

ne became prime minister to JB«liz8A)eui, uiii %& \i<st \k»s^ ^a^^ 
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Cecil put himself on good terms with James, oflTering him sound 
advice, and subsequently procuring for him a quiet accession to the 
throne of England. James was not forgetfUl of his services, and 
successively created him Baron Essenden, Viscount Cranboume, and 
in 1605 Earl of Salisburv. In the £EU)e of much opposition and 
rivalrv, Cecil maintained nis ascendancy over his master, and being 
**no ill member of the Commonwealth" contrived in some measure, to 
repress the increasing encroachments of the crown. He is said to 
have been . the ablest minister of his time, but he was cold-hearted 
and selfish to an extreme degree, and ready to sacrifice an^ one who 
stood in his way. The ruin, both of Essex and Baleig[h, is ascribed 
to him, and he stands charged by some writers with havmg contrived 
the plot in which Sir Walter was involved. His principal forte was in 
the management of the House of Commons, and when that House 
became unmanageable hid constitution rapidly sunk. Returning 
from the Bath waters, he died at Marlborough, observing " Ease and 

Slenty quake to hear of death ; but my life, mil of cares and miseries, 
esireth to be dissolved''. Cecil was never accused of corruption or 
dishonesty, which is to his credit in an age of dishonest practices. 
As a statesman. Bacon speaks of him as a more fit man to keep 
things from growing worse, but no very fit man to reduce things 
to be much better". * 

BoBBBT Carr, Eabl OF SOMERSET. 1588—1645. Kobert Carr 
or Ker came of a respectable Scottish family, and had when a youth 
spent some time in Trance. Returning to Scotland, he became a 
page in the house of one of the nobles. Some writers say that Over- 
Durv brought him to London, be this as it may, he is found in 1609, * 
in tne service of Lord Hay, one of James's Scotch favorites. On the 
occasion of a tilting match at Whitehall, Carr fell, and breaking his 
leg, was conveyed to the palace, at the direction of the king, who had 
been struck with the beauty of his person. As soon as he recovered, 
he received knighthood, and a post in the king's household. James 
himself undertook to instruct, him in Latin and state-craft. In 
1612, the favorite was created a Baron, and then Viscount Rochester ; 
subsequently he was raised to the earldom of Somerset, and acted as 
prime minister in the place of Salisbury. Without experience or 
capacity for business, he depended principally on the ^idance of 
Overbury. But the Countess of Essex was fated to ruin the fortunes 
of Somerset. Married at the age of thirteen to Robert Devereux, 
the son of Elizabeth's favourite, she was then committed to the care 
of a mother who neglected her morals. When her husband returned 
from the continent, where he had spent four years in travel, she re- 
fused to be his wife. James entered into the question of a divorce, 
in order that his favorite might take her to wife. Overbury, for 
urging on his master the scandal that would follow such a course, 
met an untimely death. The divorcie was procured, and Lady Essex 
became the wife of Somerset. 

Two years after, the murder of Overbuir was completely established 
and four of the accomplices executed, but Somerset and his wife the 
principals were spared, though they lost their property, and were for 
a time imprisone^L In 1622, they were both released ^ioTlL>iJcL<&^Q'v«t ^ 
and sent to reside at a place appointed for them m \ke <:«\3LXi\>ti \ m 
1624 James ordered a peDBion of i^4000 a year \/o\ye ;j2!\<a^e^Xft^si& 
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former favorite. The guilty pair liyed together in matual hatred, till 
her premature death in 1632; Somerset survived till 1645. The 
only child of this ill-fated union was Anne Carr, who became the 
wife of William Eussell, Earl of Bedford, and thus the mother of 
Lord William Eussell, executed in 1683. It is generally supposed 
that Somerset was in possession of some secret which greatly con- 
cerned the honour of J ames, and that it was this which led to all 
the precautions to prevent the Earl's speaking out at his trial, and 
afterwards to the lenient treatment which he received. 

Geobgb Villikes, Dueb of Buckingham. 1592—1628. 
Greorge Villiers was the son of Sir George Villiers of Brooksby, 
Leicestershire, by Mary Beaumont. At the age of eighteen he was 
sent to France, where he remained three years perfectmg himself in 
bodily exercises. Being introduced at court, nis fine person and 
graceful demeanor, won for him the favor of the king, who made 
nim his cup-bearer, 1613. Honors and profitable employments came 
upon him m quick succession. In 1615, he was knighted and made 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, with an annuity of one thousand 
pounds out of the Court of Wards. The next year saw him a knight 
of the Garter, a Baron and a Viscount. In 1617, he rose to be Earl 
of Buckingham and privy-counsellor, and in 1622 Earl of Coventry 
and Buke of Buckingham. His royaJ master appointed him to the 
offices of Lord High Admiral of England, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Chief Justice in Eyre of all his Majesty's forests. 
Master of the King's Bench, &c. &c., and all places of good profit. 
James was completely infatuated with this favorite, and conferred 
on him the name of Steenie, a corruption of Stephen, in allusion to 
Acts vi. 15, where it is said of Stepnen that, all that sat in the 
council looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the 
face of an anger'. 

Buckingham's history from this period is written in the annaJs of 
his country. By his wife Lady Catherine, daughter of the Earl of 
Eutland, he left two sons and one daughter. His son George suc- 
ceeded Mm in his titles and estates, and won for himself a bad noto- 
riety in the rei^ of the second Charles; Francis, the other son, fell 
as a brave cavaher in the civil wars; and Mary the daughter became 
Duchess of Eichmond. Buckingham's fortunes were much superior 
to his capacity, and his powerful influence over the mind of his 
sovereign, enabled him to fill the chief offices of state with his para- 
sites. This, with his excess of pride, kept tenth out of the courtly 
circle, and it may well have happened, tnat neither he nor his royal 
master, knew the signs of the times. He was an unsuccessful general 
and an ignorant statesman, and in both capadties entailed oisgraGe 
upon the nation ; Ins only redeeming virtues, were refinement of 
manners and magnificence of taste. 

Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alb4N's. 1561—1626. Francis 

Bacon was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper to Elizabeth, 

and the nephew of Lord Burlei^. He was educated at Trinity 

College, Cambridge, where he distmguished himself by his diligence 

and success. In the interval between his leaving Cambridge and his 

entering Qi^s Inn, he was in France in the service of Sir Amias 

Paulet, the Mtiah ambassador. CaIiQ& to VScie \»x m 1582. his prac- 

aoe soon became oousiderableb but promolioii to\\ni««\ ^<y«\i l<ist ^^ 
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Cecils represented him to the qaeen as a speoulatiTe man. In 1602. he 
entered parliament as memh«r toi the oountF of MiddUwoT, and dis- 
tinguished himself on the popular side. On the aooession oi James^ 
Baoon received knif^thood among the host thus hcmored. He hegaa 
now to rise, the king made him one of his counsel, in ld07 solicitor 
general, and in 1618 attorney general and a member €i the pri^jr 
council Bacon, *who for many jrears was not in affluent circum- 
stances, became now a wealthy man ; his wife was the daughter of a 
rich alderman, his attorneyship brought him £0000 a year, as Be- 
gistrar of the Grtar Chamber he received £1000, and in addition to his 
professional practice yielded him large returns. In 1617, '«he was 
made keenor of the g^eat seal, and the year fdlowing Lord Chan- 
ceUor, ana Baron Yerulam; in 1020, he was raised to be Viscount St 
Alban's. ** Bacon chose tins fiivorable moment for the pnldioation of 
his '* Organon", the object of his life-long solicitude. At tito height 
and maturity of his genius, when possessing all ^e hiipMst honors 
which talent and learning could give Iiim in his native landL we find 
this ** servant of jposteri^ committing to its slow but mfiulible tri- 
bunal a work, which in reference to science^ has been almost univer- 
sally j>ronounced— the judgment of reason and experience in tfais 
rare mstance confirming the boastings of youth— "the greatest birth 
of time". This work was the gradual formation of a creating spirit. 
It was wrouffht up and polished with the sedulous industry of an 
artist who laBors fw posterity. 

Bacon's ruin immediately followed. His improvidence led to a 
perpetual craving for money, and at last undermined the principle 
of honor and honesty. Cases in Chancery were d^ayed fill their 
progress was <]^uickened by a gift to the Chancello)*, and occasionally 
a dedsion was mfluenoed m the same way. An impeachment ended 
in his public degradation, and though ms sentence was afterwards 
commuted bv the king, ms ruined fortune was never repaired. A 
pension was nowever allowed him, and the few remaining years of 
ms life were spent in retirement, engaged mostly in scientific pur- 
suits, which in the sequ^ caused his death. Hallam observes, ''that, 
if all Lord Bacon's philosophy had never existed, there would be 
enough in his political writings to place him among the greatest men 
this country Ym produced". 

" If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined. 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind". 

Sib Edwabd Coeb, 1652—1633. Edward Coke, the son of Bo- 
bert Coke a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, was bom at Mileham in 
Norfolk. He received his early education at the Norwich Grammar 
School ; at the age of fifteen he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and subsequently became a member of tne Inner Temple. When 
called to the bar, the rapidity with which he gained an extensive 
practice was almost without a parallel. Professional honors crowded 
upon him ; in 1692, he received the appointment of solicitor-general, 
and two years later, that of attorney-general James continued him 
in the same office, in which he found fuU employment growing out 
of Baleigh's conspiracy, the GuDpowder Plot, and other sediti<ra& 
movements imputed to the Catholics. Ab tldid aji^ocai^ 1<^t \^ 
crown, in trmls for state ofienoes, Coke frequQuU^ "^Xxvii^ H^^aS^ 
intempenmoe and asperity^ which in soxae caaea yr[ ^c«\Tv\*AYi^ cscv^s^l* 
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In 1606, he became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in which 
office his learing and industry procured him the highest reputation ; 
but he failed to satisfy his master, for he opposed the views of the 
king, more particularly with respect to the encroachment of prero- 
gatives. This led to his removal to the King's Bench, in 1613, where 
his independent course gave such offence, that it was determined to 
find occasion to remove him. This was done in 1616, on verv frivo- 
lous grounds, though he still retained some measure of royal favor : 
his adherence to the country party subsequently lost him all court 
favor, and for a time he was committed a close prisoner to the Tower. 
He was returned to the first three parliaments of Charles I. ; in that 
of 1628, he was one of the most able and energetic in defending the 
constitutional rights of the peeple of England. Coke was the author 
of several legal treatises, the most celebrated of which is known as 
'* Coke upon Littleton", a minute and laborious commentary upon 
the text of Littleton's Tenures. 

SiE Walteb Ealeigh. 1552—1618. Sir Walter, the son of 
"Walter Ealeigh by Catherine, the widow of Otho Gilbert, was bom 
at Hayes, Devon. When about sixteen years of age, he entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, but the year following, we find him with a volunteer 
corps in France, acting in aid of the Huguenots, and subsequently in 
the Netherlands, in the service of the rrince of Orange. He next 
joined with his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to colonise a part of North America ; in 1580, he served 
with the royal troops in Ireland, during the Earl of Desmond's 
rebellion. Obtaining the favor of the queen, he was knighted, made 
captain of the guard and warden of the Stanneries, besides receiving 
a grant of twelve thousand acres from the forfeited estates of Des- 
mond, and the patent for licensing the wine sellers in England. In 
1584, S^deigh obtained a patent to appropriate, plant, and govern 
any territories he might acquire in North Amenca, but after ex- 
pending forty thousand pounds in unsuccessful attempts, he made 
over his patent to a company. As a reward for his services against 
the Spanish Armada, he received an augmentation to his patent of 
wines, and the right to lev^r tonnage and poundage on them. He 
subsequently distinguished himself at the taking of Cadiz, and re- 
gained the favor of the queen, which he had partly lost by an intrigue 
with one of the maids of honor, whom however he afterwards mar- 
ried. His combination with Cecil to destroy the Earl of Essex, and 
the sale of his influence to serve the Earl's adherents, are points in 
his conduct which can never be excused. Cecil himself turned 
against him, and influenced the new sovereign to deprive Raleigh of 
most of his offices. This led him to join in the conspiracywnich 
ultimately cost him his head. Of the abiUties of Sir Walter, 
there can be no doubt \ he played many parts on the stage of life, 
and all of tbem gave evidence of genius, but like most of tne public 
characters of his age, his moral cnajracter was greatly inferior. " He 
was crafty anj rapacious, and his conduct was not regulated by truth 
and probity". 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The Title of James to the THBOim of Ekolaiii). The 
Question of Jame^a HHq is one wbkih. baa \yeeti muOii ^SsKMsaed, 
tbougU witbont arriving at any definite oondxiis^oii. ^lEbii^aan. vc^^ 
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in favor of the repreflentaliYe of Heory the Sixth's yoanmr sister 
Mary, BuohesB of SuflfollL " The popular voioe in fkvor of Jainee 
was undoubtedly raised in oonsequenoe of a natural opinion that he 
was the lawftil heir to the thnme. But this was only aooording to 
YiUgar notions of right which respect hereditary suooession as some- 
thing indefeasible. In point ot fai^ it is at least ?ery doubtftil whe- 
ther James I. were a legitimate sovereign, aooording to the sense 
which that word oug^t properly to bear. The house of Stuart no 
more came in by a dear title thsa the house of Brunswick ; by suoh 
a title,^ I mean, as the statute laws of this kimniom had reoogoised. 
No pnvate man could have recovered an jMsre of land withoutproving 
a better right than they could make out to the orown of fmglancL 
What then had James to rest upon? Wliat renders it absurd to 
call him and his diildren usurpers P He had that iHiioh the flat- 
terers of his fiunily most afifocted to disdain—the will of the people : 
not certainly expressed in regular sufflrage or declared election, out 
unanimously and voluntarily ratUying that which in itself oould 
surely give no right, the determinatu>n of the late queen's council to 
proclaim his aocesuonto the throne. 

" It is probable that what has been just said may ^)pear rather pa- 
radoxical to those who have not considered this part of our history ; 
yet it is capable of satis&otory prooL This proof consists of four pro- 
positions : 1. That a lawfiil king of England, with the advice and 
consent of pariiament, may make statutes to limit the ipheritanoe ci 
the croTn, as- shall seem fit ;— 2. That a statute passed in the 86tti 
year of king Henry YIII. enabled that prince to dispose of the suo- 
oession by nis last will signed with his own hand; -8. That Uenry 
executed such a will^ bv vrhioh, in default of issue from his childr€% 
the crown was entailed upon the descendants of his younger sister 
Mary, duchess of Suffolk, before those of Marj^iret, queen of Soots :— 
4. That such descendants of Mary were living at the decease of 
Elizabeth". Of these propositions, only the third can be called in 
Question, and this is done by Idngard, wno admits that the will bears 
tne sigfnature Henry E^ at the beginning and at the end. and that 
both signatures had been marked in with ink ; but adds it cannot 
be inferred that the signatures were made with the king's hand, from 
the foot that the characters are evidently writteawith a pen, because 
it was the duty of the commissioners to trace with apen and ink the 
impression previously left by the dry stamp..' Tne same writer 
states further, that Clere, one of the commissioners of the stamp, 
places the king's last will and testament among the bills which the 
kine's mi^esty caused him to stamp with his highness's secret stamp. 
Hallam however maintains that the presumed autographs in the wul 
do not agree with the impressions of the stamp, many of which are 
extant ; and while admitting the possibility of tne signatures being 
feigned, says '* suoh is not the opinion of some who are best acquahited 
with Henry's handwriting." 

The Divine Right of Kinos. The utter want of any founda- 
tion for this doctrine is clearly shown in the following passage from 
JSlacksioae. ** Yet while J assert an hereditary, I b^ i^o '{£i«KQ& y^<- 
tend a Jure diomo title to the throne. Suoh & wi^ m^^ \^ ^^^^ 
to h&ve existed under the theocratic estab\k\im6n\A qI >^<b Oc^^s^^ 
of Israel in Palestine; but it never yet 8ub»sted *m wvs Q^«t c»\»jfesi \ 
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save only so far as kingdoms, like other human fabrics, are subject to 
the general and ordinary dispensations of Providence. Nor mdeed 
have 2LJwre divino and an hereditary right any necessary connection 
with each other ; as some have wealdy imagined. The titles of David 
and Jehu were equahyjure divino, as those of either Solomon or 
Ahab ; and yet David slew all the sons of his predecessors, and Jehu 
his predecessor himself. And when our kings nave the same warrant 
as they had, whether it be to sit upon the throne of their fathers, or 
to destroy the house of the preceding soverei^, they will then, and 
not before, possess the crown of England by a right like theirs, imme- 
diately derived from heaven. The hereditary right which the laws 
of England acknowledge, owes its origin to the founders of our con- 
stitution, and to them only. It has no relation to, nor depends upon, 
the civil laws of the Jews, the Greeks, the Eomans, or any other 
nation ui)on earth : the municipal laws of our society having no con- 
nexion with, or influence upon, the fundamental polity of another. 
The founders of our English monarchy might perhaps, if they had 
thought proper, have made it an elective monarchy : but they rather 
chose, and upon good reason, to establish originally a succession by 
inheritance. This has been acquiesced in by general consent ; and 
rii)ened by degrees into common law : the very same title that every 
private man has to his own estate. Lands are not naturally de- 
scendible any more than thrones ; but the law has thought proper, 
for the benefit and peace of the public, to establish hereditary suc- 
cession in the one as well as the otner". 

Aeguments in favor of the soyereign prerogatives. 
Mtime gives the foUowins summary : " All history, said the partisans 
of the court, as well as the history of England, justify the lung's po- 
sition with regard to the origin of popular privileges; and every 
reasonable man must allow, that as monarchy is the most simple 
form of government, it must first have occurred to rude and unm- 
structed mankind. The other complicated and artificial additions 
were the successive invention of sovereigns and legislators ; or if they 
were obtruded on the prince by seditious subjects, their origin must 
appear, on that very account, still more precarious and unfavorable. 
In England, the authority of the king, in all the exterior forms of 
government, and in the common style of law, appears totally absolute 
and sovereign ; nor does the real spirit of the constitution, as it has 
ever discovered itself in practice, fall much short of these appearances. 
The parliament is created by his will alone ; by his will it is dissolved. 
It is Ms will alone, though at the desire of both Houses, which gives 
authority to laws. 

To all foreign nations, the majesty of the monarch seems to merit 

sole attention and regard. And no subject, who has exposed himselt 

to royal indignation, can hope to live with safety in toe kingdom ; 

nor can he even leave it according to law, without the consent of his 

master. If a magistrate environed with such power and splendour, 

should consider ms authority as sacred, and regard himself as the 

anointed of heaven, his pretensions may bear a very favorable con- 

struotdon. Or, aUowing them to be merely pious frauds, we need not 

^ surprised that the same stratagem which was practised by Minos, 

/vuma, and the most celebrated l^^ators ot ttSi\>iQL\]i\>\« ^<sviSA\iQ'«i^ 

^ these restless and inquisitiYe l^fiB, \» eai^\o^«^^l >3aft>BB\^^ 
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Ensland. Suliijeots an not nised abore that quilifer. t^^ 
bled in nariiunent The aame humble requert and deferenos is stiU 
due to their prinoe. Thoui^ he indnlgea them in the nrivikfce of 
laying before him their domeatio grievaneea^ wi^ i^wm thejr are 
gupposed to be best aoqnainted, this warrants not their bold introsion 
into every pronnoe of goyemment And to all jodioioas examiners 
it must appea^ ** that the lines of duty are as modi transgraswd by a 
more independent and leas respeotftil exerdse of aoknoiHedged power, 
as by the usurpation of suoh as are new and nnused." 

AjtaUMBHTS IN PAYOX OF POPULAB LIBBBTIB8. The othST side 

of the previous question is thus stated by the same mriter: "The 
lovers of liberty, throuc^iiout the nation, reasoned after a diflbrent 
manner. It is vain, said the^, that the king traoes up the En^ish 
government to its iint origm, m order to represent the privileges of 
parliament as dependent and precarious : Fresoription, and the prao- 
tioe of many ages, must long ere this time^ have given a sanction to 
tbeee assemblies, even though iAneif had been derived from an origin 
no more dignified than that whi<m he aMigns them. If the written 
reo(»^ of me Endish nation, as asserted, represent parliaments to 
have arisen from the consent of monarohs, the prindples of human 
nature, when we trace governments a step hifl^el^ must show that 
monarehs themselves owe all their authwilgr to tne voluntary sub- 
mission of the people. But in ftust, no age can be shown, when the 
Eng^h government was altogether an unmixed monarchy: And if 
the privileges of the nation have, at any period, been overpowered by 
violent irruptions of foreisn foroe or dome^ usurpation ; the gene^ 
rous spirit of the people has ever seiaed the first oj^rtunity of re- 
establishing the ancient government and constitution. Though in 
the style oi the laws, and in the usual forms of administration, royal 
authority may be represented as sacred and supreme; whatever is 
essential to the exercise of sovereign and legislative power, must still 
be regarded as equally divine and inviolable. Or, if any distinction 
be made in this respect, the preferoaioe is surely due to those national 
councils, l^ whose interposition the exorbitancies of lorrannical power 
are restrained, and that sacred liberty is preserve^ which heroic 
spirits, in all ages, have deemed more nredous than ufe itself Nor 
is it sufficient to say, that the mild ana equitable admimstration of 
James aflbrds little occasion of complaint How moderate soever the 
exercise of his prerogative, how exact soever his observance of thb 
laws and constitution : " If he founds his authority, on arbitrary and 
dangerous principles, it is requisite to watch him with the same care, 
and to oppose him with the same vigor, as if he had indulged himseli 
in all the excesses of cruelty and tyranny." 

Of Subsidies and Fiftesnths. ^Subsidy, from tubsidium, a 
Latin word signifying aid or assistanoe." "Subsidies,'' says Lord 
Coke, '*were anciently called auxiUii, aides granted by act of parlia- 
ment upon need or neoessil^ : as also for that signally and principally 
they were mnted for the defence of the nation, and the safe keeping 
of the seas.^ The word used in the aeneral sense was i4>plied to aids 
of every description : these were of two kinds, one perpetual, the 
other temporary. Those which were perpetual viex^ \k\\ib «ai<si<SQ^ qt 
grand omtoma, the new or petty customs, and. tli'b (sos^axgl Q\L\st^»^- 
£(/o£b. The temporary incfudea tomui^ ivad i^o\m*dAij5b\ ^ t^ ^^ 
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four shillings in the pound on lands, and two shillings and eightpenoe 
on goods; and the fifteenth, tentn, &c., of moveable goods. The 
limited sense, which is also the more common sense, of the word 
subsidy, attaches only to the rate on lands and goods. The grand 
customs-were duties payable on the exportation of wool, sheepskind, 
and leather. The petty customs were paid by merchant strangers 
only, and consisted of one-half over and above the grand customs 
payable by native merchants. Tonnage and poundage was a duty 
varying in amount at different times, from one shilling and sixpence 
to three shiUings, upon every tun of wine, and from sixpence to a 
shihing upon every pound of merchandise coming into the kingdom. 
The object in grantmg it was said to be, that the king might have 
money ready in case of a sudden occasion demanding it, for the de- 
fence of the nation, or the guarding of the sea." 

Mume enters into further detail with respect to subsidies and fif- 
teenths, and gives the reason why the revenue derived from these 
sources continually diminished ; a point of much importance, as it 
was this deficiency of public revenue that gave increased importance 
to the House of Commons. " It appears, that the fifteenths formerly 
corresponded to the name, and were that proportional part of the 
moveables. But a valuation having been made in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., that valuation was always adhered to, and each town paid 
unalterably a particular sum, which the inhabitants themselves 
assessed upon tneir fellow citizens. The same tax in corporate towns 
was called a~ tenth ; because there it was at first a tenth of the move- 
ables. The whole amount of a tenth and a fifteenth, throughout the 
kingdom, or a fifteenth as it is often concisely called, was about 
£29,000. The amount of a subsidy was not invariable, like that of a 
fifteenth. In the 8th of Elizabeth, a subsidy amounted to £120,000 : 
in the 40th, it was not more than £78,000. It afterwards fell to 
£70,00(1 and was continually decreasing|^ The reason is easily col- 
lected from the method of levying it. We mav learn from the sub- 
sidy bills, that one subsidy was given for four shillings in the pound 
on land, and two shillings and eightpence on moveables throughout 
the counties ; a considerable tax, had it been strictly levied. But this 
was only the ancient stote of a subsidy. l>uring the reign of James, 
there was not paid the twentieth part of that sum. 

The tax was so far personal that a man paid only in the county 
^here he lived, though he should possess estates in other counties : 
and the assessors formed a loose estimation of his property, and rated 
him accordingly: To preserve, however, some rule in the estimation, 
it seems to have been the practice to keep an eye to former assess- 
ments, and to rate every man according as his ancestors, or men of 
such estimated property^ were accustomed to pay. This was a sufli- 
cient reason why subsidies could not increase, notwithstanding the 
great increase of money and rise of rents. But there was an evident 
reason why they continually decreased. The favor, as is natural to 
suppose, ran idways against the crown ; especially during the latter 
end of Elizabeth, when subsidies became numerous and frequent, 
and the sums levied were considerable, compared to former suppUes. 
TJ^0 assessors, though accustomed to have an eye to ancient estimates, 
rrara not bound to observe any such ruie \b\ii im%\it T&te anew any 
person aocxirdin^ to hi» pr^o^at lAOamd. Vf \XQIX xecAa l<8iX* « ^fiaai^ ^ 
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an estate wm sold off^ the proprietor was sore to r o pr c s on t these 
losses, and obtain a dimiontion of his subsidy; but when rents rose, 
or new lands were purchased, he kept his own secret^ and paid no 
more than formerly. The advantage, therefore, of ew&ty ohimge was 
taken against the orown ; and the crown could obtain the adTBotage 
of none. And to make the mattw wonsb the alterations whicn 
happened in property during this age, were in general unlkvcxrable to 
the crown. The small proprietoirB, pr twenty pound men, went oon- 
tinually to decay ; and when their estates were swallowed up by a 
greater, the new purchaser increased not his subsidy. So loose m- 
deed is the whole method of rating subsidies, that the wonder was not 
how the tax should continually diminish, out how it ^fielded any 
revenue at all. It became at last so uneqiud and uneertam, that the 
parliament was obliged to change it into a land-tax.** 

Thb Monopoly gbibyakcb. The question of mono|)olies is 
found to occupy largely the attention of the Commons during the 
rdgns of Elisabeth, and the two succeeding monarohs. It was one 
of three grievances which extending itself over the entire kingdon^ 
tended to create and foster public discontent, and to prepare the • 
people to Join with heartiness in the struggle for their liberoes. In 
1621, the Commons oflbred to prove '*that the patents of gold and 
silver thread, of inns and alehouses, of the poWer to compound for 
obsolete laws, of the price of horse-meat, starch, cards, tobacco-pipei^ 
salt, train-oil and the rest were all illesM*** James in a speech con- 
fessed himself ashamed that these things proved as the:|r were reported 
to be, and therefore consented to recalfthe patents for mns, alehouseiL 
and ^old and silver lace. In the course of the debates the manner ct 
obtaining these patents was thus explained :— ** Before any patent is 
passed, there is first a petition to his n^jesty, showing what g;ood will 
accrue to the Commonwealth by granting the same, and what increase 
of benefit to the king, and what abuses, for the want of a remedy as 
they propoimd, do abound; whereon the king ever referreth the 
petition to some whom his mi^esty thinketh fittest to oonsid&r of the 
petition, both for matter of law, convenience, and good of the state 
and commonwealth : and thereupon the referees are to certify his 
majesty the truth of what they think of the petition and as they 
certify for the lawfulness and oonveniency, and good both of his 
majesiby and his estate, and the particular good of the commonwealth, 
his msiiesty accordingly granteth". 

All this wise precaution seems to have resulted in but little good 
to the commonwealth, though it brought an " increase of benefit to 
the king^'. This may be gathered from the operation of the mono- 
poly of inns, as described by a member of the Commons. "Every 
poor man that taketh in but a horse on a market day, is presently 
sent for up to Westminster and sued, unless he compound with these 
patentees ; and all ancient inn-keepers, if they will not compound, 
are presently sued at Westminster, for enlargement of their house, 
if they do but set up a new post, or a little hovel more than was of 
ancient there. And instead of reformation of abuses, this i)atent 
doth but raise reckoning on the poor traveller.** Even Noy, in his 
apologetic speech, admitted that monopolies WQT%**^Vrai^ej^\r3 ^<^ 
patentees in the execution. of them, who perfoTm Tio\» \Jafe\jtvsfi^ ^tfe- 
posed in tbem byhia xaaieaty; but those tiha\i \\ab^^\Ni<^ «ia(so&ss^ 
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abuse it by setting up inns in forests and bye-villages, only to harbour 
rogues and thieves, and such as the justices of peace of the shire, who 
know best where inns are fittest to be. and who best deserve to have 
licences for them, have suppressed from keeping of alehouses ; for 
none is now refused that will make, a good composition. There are 
also some who have gotten a power to dispense with the statute of 
vagabonds, rogues, &c., &c, so make themselves dispensers of the 
royalties only proper for the king himself'. 

The Book of Sfobts. 1618. James in his journey to Scotland, 
had observed a disposition to interfere with the Sunday ^ames of the 
common people. This, with a desire on the part of the kmg to move 
in a direction opposite to the Puntanical party, led him to publish a 
"Declaration to encourage Recreations and Sports on the Lord's 
Da/'. In this proclamation it was announced to be the royal plea* 
sure, "for his good people's recreation— that after the end of divine 
service, they should not be disturbed, letted, or discharged from any 
lawful recreations; such as daubing either of men or women, archery 
for men, leaping, vaulting, or any such harmless recreations ; nor 
having of maypoles, Whitsun-ales, or morrice«dances, or setting up 
of maypoles, or other sports therewith used, so as the same may be 
done ip due and convenient time, without impedunent or let of 
divine service : and that women should have leave to carry rushes to 
the church for the decorating of it, according to their old customs". 
This, as might be expected, gave great offence to the Puritans, and 
many of the orthodox clergy di^pproved of what was done, and 
were in considerable alarm lest the court should oblige them to pub<- 
lish it. But archbishop Abbot would not allow it to be read in the 
churches, as directed, and the matter was allowed to drop till revived 
in the next reign. 



CHAPTER n. 
CHAELES I. Mabgh 21, 1625— Juin 30, 1649. 

PERIOD I. 

GHABIES'S DISSENSIONS WITH HIS FIBST THKSE FABIIAMENTS. 

1625—1629. 

SECTION L CHABIiES'S PIEST PABUAMEXT. 
JUNE IB-AUGUST 12, 1626. 

L Of the oaufles whioh inflnenoed Charles's oonne of 

S^0Y6niXlL61lt. The followiiiff remarks by Ouigot, fittingly intro- 
uce this reign, daring whion " the Eerolation was preparing* 
was pat forth, and took its stand", and which that wnter there* 
fore makes the first grand period of the Eevolation in England. 
'* Charles and the Enghsh nation did not know to what a ckgree 
the^ were already antagonistic one to the other, nor the caases 
wbch, long since at work, and ^wing each day more powerful, 
would soon prevent the possibility of their understanding and 
agreeing'with each other. Two revolutions, the one visible and even 
glaring, the other internal, unperceived, but not the less certain, 
were being accomplished at this epoch : the first in the kingly 
power of Europe ; the second in the social states and manners of 
the English people. It was just at this time, that on the con- 
tinent, royalty freed from its ancient trammeb, was becoming 
everywhere well nigh absolute. In France, in Spain, in most of 
the States of the German Empire, it had |iuelled the fuedal aris- 
tocracy, and was ceasine to protect the uoerty of the commons, 
having no longer need of them to oppose to their enemies. The 
higher nobility, as if it had lost even the feeling of its defeat, 
crowded around the throne, almost proud of the brilliant display 
of its cono[uerors. The burghers, dispersed, and of a timid nature, 
rejoicing in the order now beginning to prevail, productive of a 
happiness till then unknown to them, labored to enrich them- 
selves, without aspiring as yet to anv place in the ^vemment of 
the state. Everywhere the pomp of courts, the dispatch of ad- 
ministrative business, the extent and regularity of wars, pro- 
claimed the preponderance of royal power. TVift ica3X\&& ^\ 
d/v/ne right kna passive obedience prevailed, i^V^'^ ^ssye^^sKR^ 
even where not recof^niaed. In a word, ttie pxo^«B& ^l c^'^iMSw- 
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tion, of letters and arts, of internal peace and prosperity, em- 
bellishing this triumph of pure monarcnj, inspired princes with a 
presumptuous confiaence, and people with admiring compliance. 

" The Stuarts could not fail to advance in the path which since 
the accession of the Tudors, English royalty had entered upon. 
A Scotchman and of ' the blood of Guise, James I. by his family 
reminiscences and the habits of his country, was attached to 
France, and accustomed to seek his allies and his models on the 
continent, where ordinarily an English prince only saw enemies : 
accordingly, he soon showed himself still more profoundly imbued 
than Elizabeth, and even than Henry VIII. himself, with the 
maxims which at that time were in Europe the basis of pure 
monarchy ; he professed them with the pride of a theologian and 
the complacency of a king, protesting on every occasion by the 
pomp of his declarations, against the timidity of his acts and the 
limits of his power. Compelled sometimes to defend, by more 
direct and simpler arguments, the measures of his government, 
arbitrary impnsonment or illegal taxes, James at such times 
alleged the example of t«he king of France or of Spain. * The 
king of England,' said his ministers to the House of Commons, 
' must not be worse off than his equals'. And such even in Eng- 
land, was the influence of the revolution lately accomplished in 
continental monarchy, that the adversaries of the court were em- 
barrassed by this language, almost convinced themselves, that the 
inherent dignity of princes, required that all should enjoy the 
same rights, and at a loss how to reconcile this necessary equality 
among kings with the liberties of their country. 

'* Nurtured from his infancy in these pretensions and these 
maxims, prince Charles upon arriving at manhopd, was still 
nearer exposed to their contagion. . . . Charles was received 
at Madria with great honors (March 1623) and there saw in all 
its splendour, majesty majestic, supreme, receiving from its ser- 
vants a devotion, and from the people a respect, almost religious ; 
rarely contradicted, and even then, always sure of ultimately 
getting the better of all opposition, by its mere will. The match 
with the Infanta was brolcen off ; so Charles married instead of 
her, Henrietta Maria, princess of France; for his father had 
made up his mind, that beyond these two courts, there was no 
alliance suitable to the dignity of his throne. The influence of 
this union on the English prince was precisely the same which he 
had felt in Spain ; and the monarchy of Paris or Madrid became 
in his eyes the very image of the natural and legitimate condition 
of a king. 

'* Thus English monarchy, at least in the monarch, his coun- 
sellors, and bis court, followed the same direction as the monarchies 
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of the continent. Here also ereirthing manifested the sfmptoms 
and effects of the reyolution alreadj accomplished elsewhere^ 
and which, in its most moderate pretensions, only allowed the 
liberties of subjects to exist as subordinate rij^hts, as concessions 
by the sovereign's generosity.* But while on the continent, this 
reyolution found the people as yet incapable of resisting it, per- 
haps even disposed to receive it, in England a counter-revolution, 
secretly at work in society, had alreaay mined away the ground 
under the feet of pure monarchy, and prepared its ruin amid its 
fancied progress". 

2. The power and pniposee of the Conntry Partf . 

During the preceding reign the House of Commons divided itself 
into two well defined parties, one favourable to the prerogatiye 
claims of the court, the other to the liberties of the people ; the 
latter was named the country party, the former the court party, 
names which afterwards gdve ^ay to those of Whig and Tory. 
The country party being about to exercise so important an in- 
fluence on the destinies of the English nation, the following 
account by Hume, a writer not particularly favorable to the op- 
ponents of the court, may be read with advantage. '* The House 
of Commons, we may observe, was almost entirely governed by 
a set of men of the most uncommon capacity and the Urgest 
views; men who were now formed into a regular party, and 
united, as well by fixed aims and projects, as by the hardships 
which some of them had undergone in prosecution of them. 
Among these, we may mention the names of Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir 
Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, and Mr. 
Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, these generous 
patriots saw with regret an unbounded power exercised by the 
crown, and were resolved to seize the opportunity which the 
king's necessity offered them, of reducing the prerogative within 
more reasonable compass. 

" Though their ancestors liad blindly given way to practices 
and precedents favorable to kingly power, and had been able, 
notwithstanding, to preserve some small remains of liberty ; it 
would be impossible, they thought, when all these pretensions 
were methodised and prosecuted by the increasing knowledge of 
the age, to maintain any shadow of popular government, in oppo- 
sition to such unlimited authority in the sovereign. It was 
necessary to fix a choice ; either to abandon entirely the privi- 
leges of the people, or to secure them by firm^er and more precise 
barriers than the constitution had hitherto provided for them. In 
this dilemma, men of such aspiring geniuses and such inde> 
pendent fortiuies could not long deliberate ; they boldly embracdl 
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the side of freedom, and resolved to grant no supplies to their 
necessitous prince, without extorting concessions in favor of civil 
liberty. The end thej esteemed beneficent and noble ; the means 
regular and constitutional. To grant or refuse supplies was the 
undoubted privilege of the Commons. And as all human govern- 
ments, particularly those of a mixed frame, are in continual 
fluctuation, it was as natural in their opinion, and allowable for 
popular assemblies to take advantage of favorable incidents, in 
order to secure the subject ; as for monarchies to extend their 
own authority". 

3. ** Pious PetitioiL*' for the exeontion of the laws 

against Papists, 1625. Charles opened his first parliament 
with a short, pointed speech, in which he said he wanted money, 
for his father's debts amounted to £700,000 ; he had himself con- 
tracted considerable debts ; and the money for the war had long 
since been expended. But the Commons were already displeased 
with the king, for the secret articles of his marriage were partly 
known, and Henrietta, whom he had married but a few days 
before, had brought over more than a score popish priests, and 
mass was being said in the king's palace. By the private articles 
it was stipulated, that prisoners on the score of religion should 
be set at liberty, and that none should be molested in future. 
The " Pious Petition" prayed his majesty, as he valued the ad- 
vancement of true religion established in this land, and as he 
disapproved of superstition, to put into immediate execution all 
the existing laws against Catholic recusants and missionaries. 
Nothing could have been more galling to the king, for besides 
what he had pledged himself to, in the marriage treaty, his palace 
was now crowded with Catholic noblemen, whom he had invited 
from France, to do honor to his nuptials. But prudence com- 
pelled him to return a gracious answer to the Commons. 

4. Articles exhibited against Dr. Sichard Montague, 

1625. A complaint had been made against Montague in 1624, 
for denying in a tract against the Bx)manists, that the doctrines 
of Calvin were agreeable to the faith of the Church of England. 
This gave offence to the Puritans, who held Calvanistic tenets, 
and being summoned before the House was remitted to the pri- 
mate, who condemned him to silence. In the present reign, the 
Dr. published his "Appeal to CsBsar," dedicated to Charles. A 
committee of the House reported on the "Appeal," and the 
Commons declared the writer to have " maintained and confirmed 
some doctrine contrary to the articles agreed by the archbishops 
and bishops, and the whole deryij, in the year 1562 ; and by his 
so doing, to have broke the laws and statutes of this realm". 
Montague waa ordered into custody, but Charles requested that 
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as he was one of his chapUins, the punishment mi^t be left with 
him ; this the House rerosed, and held him in bad of two thou« 
sand pounds to answer charges. In the next parliament his case 
was again brouj;ht forward, out the Dr. was saTcd bj the House 
turning off against Buckin^iam. Charles, as if to show his con- 
tempt of the Commons, made Montague bishop of Chichester 
in 1628. 

5. Only limited fapplies voted, 1625. The Commons 
mistrusting the kinff and nating Buckingham, limited their Totes 
to. two subsidies, about £140,000, and a erant of tonnage and 
poundage for one year only, though it had been usual to grant it 
to the sovereign for life, fh>m the reign of Henrj Y. Charles 
expressed his indignation at this treatment, and the lords threw 
out the tonnaf^e and poundage part of the bill, because the g[rant 
was not for life. The king's necessities at this time, are said to 
have been so great, that he was obliged to borrow money of the 
corporations of Salisbury and Soutluunpton to supply proyisions 
for his own table. 

6. The parliament AU twelve dayi at Oxford, and ii 

diBSOlyed, 1625. While the parliament sat at Westminster, 
more than one thousand {)ersons were dying a week of the phigue, 
and as many members, being alarmed, absented themselyes, the 
Houses were adjourned to meet on the 1st of August at Oxford. 
The session was short, but full of angry debate. The king was 
charged with granting pardon to eleren Catholic priests, under 
prosecution for capitu offences, notwithstanding his promise to 
enforce the penal laws. On the other hand, the xing ciiarged the 
Commons with pledging their word to support a war with Spain, 
and now refusing to vote supplies for tnat purpose. Charles 
brought his demands down to Jc40,000, and desired Buckingham 
to present to the House an account of the narv which, it was 
said, was much neglected, and to explain the king^s demands and 
intentions. But Bristol had already informed some of his friends 
of Buckingham's conduct in Madrid, and an inquiry was proposed 
into the mal-administration of the lord-admiral, and of his having 
involved the countrv in a war with Spain, from personal spite 
against the Spanish minister, Olivarez. Charles, to save his 
favorite, dissolved the parliament, after a session of but twelve 
days, and without obtaining from it any further supplies. 

SECTION IL CHARLES'S SECOND PAELIAMENT. 
PEBEUABY 6-JUNE 15, 1626. * 

1. Popular leaders made sherifEii to j^revent their 

election. To break the strength of the opposition in the Com- 
mons, the kiog adopted an extraordinary expedient, by which, thft 
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leading men of the country party were prevented from being 
elected. When the list of sheriffs for the ensuing year was pre- 
sented, Charles struck out seven of .the names, and substituted for 
them, those of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir 
Francis Seymour, Sir Robert Pliilips, Sir Grey Palmer, Sir 
William Fleetwood, and Mr. Edward Alford, all of them men of 
daring energy and resolute in their intention of impeaching Buck- 
ingham. This measure was looked upon as an unpardonable 
abuse of power, and only served to make the opposition the more 
anxious to punish the men, by whose counsels the king had been 
guided. The cause of Charles was as little served by the substi- 
tution of Sir Thomas Coventry in the place of Williams the lord- 
keeper. Bishop Williams had given offence to Buckingham, by 
proposing some redress of the people's grievances : his succcessor, 
Coventry, was a clever lawyer, but was disposed to shield the 
prerogative of the crown, rather than keep it within constitutional 
limits. 

2, Articles of impeaclmient against Bnckingham, 

1626. The first business of the Commons was to appoint three 
committees ; one of religion, anotlier of grievances, and a third of 
evils, causes, and remedies. By the first it was resolved to enact 
severer laws against papists, and to proceed further in the case of 
Dr. Montague. The second, after long investigation, denounced 
sixteen abuses, of which the principal were those of purveyance, 
and the levying of tonnage and poundage without authority of 
parliament. The king becoming impatient, sent a message to 
say : " I wish you would hasten my supply, or else it will be 
worse for yourselves". A promise was made of three subsidies 
and fifteenths, on condition that the grievances of which they 
complained were redressed. The third committee, by this time, 
had traced all the evils under which the nation suffered to the 
"great delinquent*', and a resolution was passed to impeach 
Buckingham of sundry high crimes and misdemeanours. Charles, 
anticipating their determination, had sent down to the House 
this prohibition: " I must let you know, that I will not allow 
any of my servants to be questioned amongst you, much less such 
as are of eminent place and near unto me". But the Commons 
were not to be deterred, and on the 8th of May the impeachment 
was carried up to the Lords. Of the thirteen separate charges 
the principal were — " that he had purchased for money, and had 
united in his own person, several of the highest offices in the 
kingdom ; had diverted to his own use the revenue of the crown ; 
had raised his indigent kindred to wealth and honors ; had suf- 
fered the trade of the country to fall to ruin by his negligence ; 
had provoked the king of France to make reprisals on the mer- 
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chants, by unjustly detaining a Frenoh ship for his own profit ; 
had extorted ^10,000 from the East India Company ; had lent 
a squadron of English ships to be employed against the French 
Protestants ; and had presumed to administer medicine to the 
late king without the approbation of the physicians." 

The managers for the Commons were Digges, Elio^ Glanyille, 
Selden, Whitelock, Pym, Herbert, and Wandesford. The 
speeches of Digges and Eliot, appearing to make Charles a party 
to his father's death, so enraged the king that both were com- 
mitted to the Tower, upon which the Commons refused to 
proceed with any business. In a few days the king's anger 
cooled, and the members were released. Buckingham, with the 
assistance of Sir Nicholas Hyde, made answer to the charges 
against him. Some of the charges, he affirmed, were groundless 
calumnies, and others referred to acts done in obedience to the 
late, or the present kiuff. He acknowledged to have purchased 
the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, but that was for the 
benefit of the public ; the deliyery of the ships to the French, he 
could answer, but it was imprudent to reveal state secrets. The 
Commons proposed to reply, but the king had resolved on a dis- 
solution, and to the request of the Lords for delay, he replied, 
"No, not for one minute". Thus ended the secona parliament. 

It should be noticed in this place, that while the impeachment 
of the Commons was hanging over the head of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Bristol, in his place as a peer, demanded permission to 
accuse Buckingham of high crimes and misdemeanors. The arti- 
cles exhibited, charged the Duke with conspiring with Gondomar 
to draw Prince Charles into Spain, that he might be induced to 
change his religion, before marrving the Infanta; with having, 
whilst in Spain, disgraced himself and his country by hh gross 
licentiousness ; with breaking the marriage, because the Spanish 
council refused any further to negotiate with so dissolute a minis- 
ter ; and with having, on his return, deceived both his sovereign 
and the parliaoient by false representations. The dissolution of 
the parliament took place before any reply could be made ; nor is 
it thought he could have made a satisfactory reply, had the par- 
liament continued to sit. Bristol was committed to the Tower, 
as soon as the parliament broke up. 

SECTION III. CHABLES'S THIRD PARLIAMENT. 
Maech 17, 1628— Mabch 10, 1629. 

1. Resolutions of the Commons affirming the liberties 

of freemen, 1628. The determination to fit out a second ex- 
pedition to Aochelle, forced Charles to decide on the mode of 
raising money. With difficulty he was persuaded to tx*^ ^ws^NiXiiSit 
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parliament, but in less than a week the plan was altered, and 
commissioners sent out to collect £173,000 in three weeks. The 
expression of public feeling proved so violent, ' that the king in 
haste issued a proclamation recalling the commissioners, promising 
to " rely on the love of his people". The elections were highly 
favorable to the country party. Charles, to propitiate public 
feeling, ordered the release of seventv-eight gentlemen who had 
been imprisoned for resistance to the forced loan; Abbot the 
primate was restored to the exercise of his authority, and Bishop 
Williams and the Earl of Bristol permitted to take their seats. 
But the king in his opening speech gave cause for irritation by 
telling the parliament, " should you not do your duties in contri- 
buting what this state at this time needs, I must, in discharge of 
my conscience, use those other means, which God has put into 
my hands to save that which the follies of other men may other- 
wise hazard to lose". The Commons met the king's request by 
resolving to grant five subsidies, to be paid within twelve months; 
but nothing could induce them to pass a bill to this effect, till 
they had adopted means to obtain the king's assent to the liberties 
they claimed. To begin, the House took up the case of five of 
the loan prisoners, who having by Habeas Corpus appeared be- 
fore the King's Bench, were remanded to prison, on the ground 
that they had been committed by the king's special command. 
In discussing the question of public liberties, Wentwortb, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, appeared in the front rank. " We vin- 
dicate", said he, " what ? — new things ? No ; our ancient, legal, 
and vital liberties — by reinforcing the laws enacted by our ances- 
tors ; by setting such a seal upon them, as no licentious spirit 
shall dare hereafter to enter upon them." 

The House at the close of the debate passed the following resolu- 
tions, without a dissentient voice :— 1. Imt no freeman ought to be 
committed or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained, by com- 
mand of the king, or the privy council, or any other ; unless some 
clause of the commitment, detainer, or restraint, be expressed, for 
which, by law, he ought to be committed, detained, or restrained. 
2, That the writ of Habeas Corpus cannot be denied, but ought to 
be granted to every man that is committed, or detained in prison, or 
otherwise restrained,, hy the command of the kin^, or privy council, 
or any other ; he praying the same. 3. That if any freeman be 
cx)mmitted or detained in prison, or othen^vise restrained by com- 
mand of the king, privy council, or any other, no cause of such 
commitment, &c., being expressed ; and the same returned upon a 
Habeas Corpus granted for the said party, he ought to be delivered 
or bailed. 4. That the ancient and undoubted right of every freeman 
is, that he hath a full and absolute property in his goods and estate ; 
and that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or other Uke charges, 
ou^ht to be 'oommandea or levied by the king, or his ministers, 
without common assent of parliament. 
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2. The Petition of Bight, 1628. It was hoped by the 
Commons, that the Lords would second them in the matter of 
the above resolutions ; this, however, they were not altogether 
prepared to do. Conferences took place, and as the Lords were 
anxious for some security against arbitrary imprisonment, a pe- 
tition was drawn up, celebrated as the second Great Charter of 
English liberties, and known as the Petition of Bight. It began 
by enumerating several abuses of the sovereign authority contrary 
to Magna Cbarta and other statutes : — I. That freemen had been 
required to lend sums of monev to the king, and on refusing to 
do so, were made to appear before the privy council, or were im- 
prisoned, or in othev ways molested and disquieted: and that 
divers other charges had been laid and levied on the people, 
against the laws and free customs of the realm. 2. That con- 
trary to the statutes, several persons had been imprisoned without 
any cause showed, and when brought before the judges by writs 
of Habeas Corpus, were remanaed to prison, without beinff 
charged with anything to which they might make answer accor£ 
ing to law. 3. That in manv places soldiers and mariners had 
been billetted in the houses of the people, who were compelled to 
receive them, and there to suffer them to sojourn, though against 
the laws and customs of this realm » 4. That certain persons had 
been empowered bv royal commissions, to punish bv the summary 
process of martial law, offences committea by soldiers, niariners, 
and persons connected with them, though such offences ought to 
have been dealt with in the usual courts of law. 

The Petition concludes with the following prayer: — "They do 
therefore humbly pray your most excellent majest;^, that no man 
hereafter may be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, bene- 
volence, tax, or suchlike charge, without common consent by act 
of parliament ; and that none be called to make answer or take 
such oath, or to give attendance, or be confined, or otherwise 
molested or disquieted concerning the same or for refusal hereof; 
and that no freeman, in any such manner as is before mentioned, 
be [imprisoned or detained; and that your majesty would be 
pleased to remove the said soldiers and mariners, and that your 
people ma^ not be burdened in time to come ; and that the atbre- 
said commissions for proceeding by martial law may be revoked 
and annulled ; and that hereafter no commissions of like nature 
may issue forth to any person or persons whatever to be executed 
as aforesaid, lest by color of them any ot your majesty's subjects 
be destroyed or put to death contrary to the laws and franchise 
of the land." It was fui-tber prayed that the king would declare 
that the awards, doings, and proceedings to the prejudices of his 
subjects, iui any of the premises, should not be drawn vdl\>q ^^\l^^- 
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quence or example ; and that the king would further declare, that 
in the things aforesaid, his officers and ministers shall serve ac- 
. cording to the laws and statutes of the realm. 

Charles much disliked the demand made upon him, for the 
power of arresting and imprisoning by council warrant, without 
intention of trial, was to him one of the most potent instruments 
of government. Yet to refuse his assent would be to forfeit the 
five subsidies ; an evasive answer was determined on, in lieu of 
the accustomed form. The first answer therefore ran thus : " The 
kinff willeth that right be done according to the laws and customs 
of the realm". (June 2.) The Commons though perplexed, were 
not discouraged, and resolved to present a remonstrance to the 
king. Two days later, Charles forbade them thenceforth to 
meddle with affairs of state. This raised a storm which alarmed 
the court, for the Lords as well as the Commons had petitioned 
for a more explicit answer. On the 7th of June, the king came 
down to the House of Lords, and ordered the first answer to be 
cut off, and a second answer to be subscribed — "Let right be 
done, as is desired." It was no small victory, that the Commons 
had at last achieved the solemn recognition of the liberties of the 
people. Within a week they passed the bill for granting the five 
subsidies, about £350,000 — the purchase money really for the 
Petition of Rights. 

3. Further remonstrances presented to the king, 1628. 

Proceedings were now taken against Dr. Mainwaring, for political 
sermons preached before the king, in which he maintained that 
" those who refused to pay the loan offended against the law of 
Gk)d"; and that the authority of parliaments was not necessary 
for the raising of aids and si^bsidies. At the instance of the 
Commons, the Lords sentenced Roger Mainwaring to imprison- 
ment, a fine of a thousand pounds, suspension for three years, 
and to be deemed incapable of holding any office. The Dr.'s 
sermons were suppressed by proclamation, but Charles gave hira 
an additional rectory, and subsequently made him bishop of St. 
David's. 

After long debate, a remonstrance was presented to the king, 

showing that religion was being undermined by popery and Ar- 

minianism ; that the honor and resources of the country were 

being sacrificed by inglorious expeditions ; and that the principal 

cause was the power exercised and abused by Buckingham : the 

Commons therefore submitted to his majesty, whether the Duke 

should he allowed to hold office, or remain near the royal person. 

As the vote of tannage and poundage had not yet passed, it was 

supposed that the king would submit, TatW\XiWilw\ev\,\X!kft\Ok^^t 

productive part of ids revenue. And. lo t^tD^A \\i"5i\Jvsi"^NW\.V^ 
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the Petition of Eight, it was no longer kwful to levy these duties 
without preyious consent of parliament, a second address was 
prepared. Charles howeyer hastened down to the House, and at 
nine in the morning the Commons were summpned to attend. 
The king told them — " as for tnnnage and poundage, it is a thing 
I cannot want, and was never intended for ^^ou to ask, and never 
meant, I am sure, by me to grant". The parliament was instantly 
prorogued. (June 26.) *'Thus ended tnis memorable session, 

one of the most memorable in our history It is indeed 

true that these liberties were subsequently invaded — that again 
and again they were trampled in the dust. But the Petition of 
Eight suryived, to bear evidence against the encroachments of 
the prerogative. To it the people always appealed: to it the 
crown was ultimately compelled to submit." 

4. PaxUament re-assembles: Charles sorroimdedwiflL 

new counsellors. . Two months after the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, Buckingham was assassinated ; this, which the people ex- 
pected would prove their deliverance, proved otherwise, tor the 
king at once showered his favors on the opponeiits of the country 
party. Montague was made bishop of Chichester ; Mainwaring 
received a rich benefice ; and Laud, already famous for his devo- 
tion to the principle of high power in king and church, wus pro- 
moted to the see of London, when he became in fact prinmtc, as 
Abbot was under suspension for refusing, as it was said, to license 
Dr. Sibthorp's political sermon. The king had moreover succeeded 
in winning over from the popular party one of its most efficient 
leaders. Sir Thomas Wentworth, who was almost immediately 
raised to the peerage, and appointed lord-president of the North. 
Other defections followed: Saville, Dirges,. Littleton, and Noy; 
the two latter made respectively solicitor and attorney-general. 
The parliament re-assembled Jan. 20th, 1629. 

5. Committees of religion and grievances appointed, 

1629. The House met with an embittered spirit by reason of the 
failure at Rochelle, and the evasion of the laws against papists. 
Complaint was made that A^rminianism — little rcHioved, as they 
thought, from popery itself — was patronised by the court ; Mon- 
tague, an Arminian, had been raised to a bishopric. Laud pro- 
moted to the see of London, and Charles, as head of the church, 
had published an authorised edition of the Articles of the Church 
of England, containing the much-disputed clause, " the church 
hath power to decree'rites and ceremonies, and hath authority in 
matters of faith". It was also complaitt*».d o^, \\\^\. '\^c^»X.\^ts& 
ceremonies had of late been introduced into Wi^ c\w«^. '^^ 
jking was pdtitioned to order a generjd fast, to N<j\i\c\i Ve^ t^'^v^^* 
i^ frss a custom but Meijr begun, sadhG'VB&mX^ Bat\s^«A\)WBt«i^^ 
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now a necessity for it. Subsequently the Commons entered a 
resolution on their journals, to the efiFec.t that they held for truth 
the articles of religion as established by parliament in the 13th of 
Elizabeth, and utterly rejected the sense of Jesuits and Arminiaus, 
alluding, to an order by Charles that the Article on Justification 
should not be taken in any other than the literal and j^rammatical 
sense. It was during these debates that Cromwell K>r the first 
time addressed the House. "I have heard", said the clownish 
and slovenly-looking speaker, "from one Dr. Beard, that Dr. 
Alabaster hath preached flat popery at St. Paul's Cross, and that 
the bishop of Winchester (Dr. Neile,) commanded him, as his 
diocesan, to preach nothing to the contrary. And Dr. Mainwar- 
ing, so justly censured for his sermons in this House, has been 
by this bishop's means, preferred to a rich living. If these are 
steps to church preferment, what may we not expect ?" 

The attention of the House was further directed to the fact, 
that the king had ordered the first printed copies of the Petition 
of' Bight to be destroyed, and had substituted others in which, 
the first and evasive answer given by him, was preserved, and to 
which was added the king's explanation given in the House of 
Lords. This artifice, as Lmgard justly observes, " was unworthy 
of an honest man .... and branded his character with the 
stigma of duplicity ; it taught his subjects to distrust his words, 
even in his legislative capacity". The House was indignant at 
this double deling. Selden, in a speech, said : — " For the Peti- 
tion of Bight, we know how it has been evaded since our last 
meeting. Our liberties of life, person, and freehold have been 
evaded. . . . No man ought to lose life or limb but by the 
law, and hath not one lately lost his ears by order of the Star 
Chamber ? Next, they will take away our arms, and then our 
legs, and so our lives". The House was further inflamed by the 
case of Bolles, a merchant and a member of the parliament, 
whose goods had been seized by the officers of the customs, for 
refusing to pay what the law did not require. Charles, to quiet 
the House, explained that he had not taken tunuage and poundage 
by virtue of his hereditary prerogative, but of necessity, as the 
House had failed to grant them, only for want of time, and not 
good will. This speech produced a momentary calm, and there 
was a disposition to make the grant, providing that first repara- 
tion were made to the merchant, whose goods had been seized^ 
But the Commons were informed that the king would not suffer 
bis servants to be punished for executing his commands. The 
House was indignant, and imraediateW ad^o\irued. 

6. The Sp^kker held in. tke qWx, «iii3L%i^T:^\«i^»x^^ 
oy Mollis^ 1629. WheuthoHouseagMsxm^\.*^\M\^'S^^^^^ 
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speaking against the whole system of goyemment, they were in- 
terrupted by an order of adjonmment ; the SpeidLer refused to 
put a remonstrance to the vote, and rose to leaye the House. 
He was however forced back into the chair by Hollis and Valen- 
tine, the court party oame^o his aid, and blows followed; when 
quiet was in a measure restored, Eliot finished his speech, after 
which Hollis read for the approbation of the House, this protest : 
— " 1. Whoever shall seek to bring in popery, Arminianism, or 
other opinions disagreeing from the true and orthodox church, 
shall be reputed a capitu enemy of this kin^om and common- 
wealth. 2. Whosoever shall advise the taking of tunuage and 
poundage, not being granted by parliament, or shall be an actor 
or instrument therein, shtdl be reputed a capital enemy to this 
kingdom and government. 3. Whatever merchant or other per- 
son shall pav tunnage and* poundage, not bein^ granted by parlia- 
ment, shall be reputed a betrayer of the liberties of England, and 
an enemy to the same". While this tumult was taking place, 
the kin^ had come to the Lords, and the usher not being able to 
gain a£nittance to the Commons, the captain of the guard was 
ordered to break open the door, but it was needless, the members 
were gone, the House having adjourned to the 10th of March. 
When that day arrived, the king went down to the Lords and dis- 
solved the parliament, without having^ desired the attendance of 
the Commons. Charles now formed his resolution to govern 
alone, and on the 22nd of March announces that intention by 
proclamation : — " We have showed by our frequent meeting our 

Eeople, our love to the use of parliaments ; yet the late abuse 
avmg for the present driven us unwillingly out of that course, 
we shall account it presumption for any to prescribe any time 
auto us for parliaments, the calling, continuing, and dissolving of 
which is always in our power, and shall be more inclinable to 
meet in parliament a^in, when our people shall see more clearly 
into our interests and actions." 

7. The leaders of the eonntry party imprisoned, 1629. 

Before the dissolution of the parliament, Eliot, Hollis, Valentine, 
Coriton, Hobard, Hayman, Long, and Stroud, were summoned 
before the privy council and committed, for the part they had 
taken in the late tumultous proceeding in the Commons. Having 
sued for their Habeas Corpus, they were brought before the 
King's Bench, where they demanded to be discharged or admitted 
to bail, in conformity with the Petition of Right. Charles pre- 
vented a decision being given, by changing the custody ciC \»Vsfc 
prisoners, and forbidding the lieutenant o! l\ve Tio^ct^X*^ ^\^^«o^ 
tiiem in court. On the irst day in MicUaeWas \.«txji,>JXi^\s^««!^- 
ifers being brought into court, were inCori^ei ttsA^. \icier3 xkv^ ^'^ 
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bailed, on givinff security for good behaviour. . This they refused 
to do, as it would be taken to be a confession of guilt. An infor- 
mation was then filed against Eliot, HoUis, and Valentine : Eliot 
for saying in the House that the court had conspired to trample 
on the liberties of the people, and the other two for the tumult 
on the last day of the session. They refused to plead on the 
ground that the King's Bench had no jurisdiction, as the ofiPences 
charged against them were dona in parliament. Their plea being 
overruled, judgment was given that they should be imprisoned 
during the royal pleasure ; that they should not be delivered from 
prison, till they had acknowledged their offence; and that Sir 
John Eliot, ** the greatest offender and the ringleader", pay a fine 
to the king of two thousand pounds, HoUis, one thousand marks, 
and Valentine five hundred pounds. Eliot never made his sub- 
mission, but died in prison in 1632. Long was prosecuted in the 
Star Chamber, and fined two thousand marks, " for that he, being 
sheriff, and by his oath to reside within his county, did come to 
parliament, and reside out of his county". 

SECTION IV. WAE WITH SPAIN, 1624-1630. 

1. Cause of the war 'With Spain. At the opening of 

James's fourth parliament in 1624, the king stated that he hau^long 
been engaged in treaties with Spain, that he had sent his own 
son, with the best of counsellors, to discover the true intent of 
that court, and that their report should be submitted to the par- 
liament, and he should entreat their good and sound advice. 
They would judge him charitably, for in every public and private 
treaty, he had always considered, above all things, the Protestant 
religion. Though the king appealed to God for the truth of this 
assertion, it was utterly untrue, as the marriage articles prove. 
Buckingham afterwards addressed the members of both Houses, 
with equal veracity, and though many knew of bis falsehood, yet 
for the advantage of the Palatinate, and out of hatred to Spain, 
the Houses sent up an address, ofl'ering to support the king with 
their persons and fortunes. But when the king asked for ^^700,000 
to begin the war, only j^300,()00 was voted. A league was con- 
cluded between England and Holland, the former to supply six 
thousand men, which was done in 1 624, when the Spaniards formed 
the siege of Breda. Though war was declared against Spain 10th 
March, 1624, nothing was done till after the accession of Charles. 

2. Failure of the expedition against Cadiz, 1625. By 

jrreguhr methods and with great difliculty, Charles coni rived to 
ra/se funds to St out an expedition of eighty sail, to which about 
twenty were a(/(fed by Holland. In OcVo\iet V\\^ ^t^X. \d\.^Vv 
jnoutJij having on board a land force oi Un lVou"&^3i^ mwi^^wA'aL 
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Edward Cecil, Yiscoant Wimbleton, a general who had for many 
years been in the service of the Dutch States. On the 22nd of 
October, the Earl of Essex, yice- admiral, stood into the Bay of 
Cadiz, and landing his forces, took the fort of Pantal ; he pro- 
ceeded to attempt the town, bat the men discovered some wine 
cellars, and became intoxicated. As many as possible were re- 
embarked, but hundreds were left to fall under the knives of the 
enraged Spaniards. Eollowinff his instructions, Wimbleton next 
endeavoured to intercept the plate fleet, but a cruise of eighteen 
days proved fruitles^, U)r the fleet had passed them' during the 
night. To add to their misfortunes, a aistemper raged through 
the fle^t, which carried off more than a thousand men. The ex- 
pedition returned in December, and Charles, who had formed lar^ 
expectations of rich plunder, was much disappointed at so dis- 
graceful a result. The popular outcry was excessive, and though 
Wimbleton and the principal officers were examined before the 
privy council, Buckingham successfully upheld his nominee, and 
the failure was attributed to Providence. Charles was not in 
circumstances to make another attempt. 

3.- Peace concluded Kov. 1^30. The treaty of 1604 was 
taken as the basis, Philip privately promising to restore to the 
Palatine, such paits of liis territories as were then occupied by 
the Spanish troops, and to use his best efforts with the Ein))eror 
to obtain the restoration of the remainder. Charles, in return, 
' entered into a secret contract to unite the arms of England with 
those of Spain, for the redaction of the Netherlands, and that 
Charles should have for his share of the spoil, the island of Zea- 
land and other territories. Although signed by the ministers of 
both countries, Charles seeing the violence of the Protestant 
party in England, declined to add his ratiflcation, whereupon 
Philip considered himself no longer bound by his promise respect- 
ing the Palatinate. As an instance of "that absence of common 
honesty, with which the king was afterwards reproached", it may 
be noticed that within a year after this treaty, Charles entered 
into an intrigue with the provinces of Flanders and Brabant, 
having for its object their separation from the Spanish monarchy. 
On the matter becoming known to Philip, the army in the Spanish 
Netherlands was re-inforced, and the plot fell to the grouna. 

SECTION V. WAE WITH PRANCE, 1627—1680. 

1. Cause of the war with France. Nothing at the com- 
mencement of this reign, seemed more remote than a war with 
France. In the first year, Charles actually ^mA. \il\.q \}aa\i^csA^ <2&. 
the French authorities, a squadron of eiglaX \ea^^^A^ ^^ ^"^^ 
pJojred against the French rrotestaats, ouA ^o\ji^ \iw^ V.-^^ ^^ 
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men as well as the ships, if the crews had not, on discovering 
what service they were to be employed upon, forced Pennington 
the commander to return to the Downs. Estrangement however 
soon grew up between the courts. Buckingham when iu France 
for the purpose of conducting Henrietta Maria to England, pre- 
sumed to make the young queen, Anne of Austria, the object of 
his attentions, and even entered without notice her royal bed- 
chamber. Both Louis and Richlieu from this time opposed the 
Puke's appearance at the French court, and the French courtiers 
threatened him -with death. Another cause of offence grew out 
of the French servants, which Henrietta had brought to England. 
They were found troublesome, and Charles imputed the quarrels 
between him and his wife to her French attendants. It was 
however no easy matter to get them out of the country. Charles 
after other methods had failed, wrote to Buckingham — " Force 
them away, drive them away like so many wild beasts, and so 
the devil go with them". And driven away they were, to the 
number of sixty, by the yeomen of the guard with their halberts. 
Further offence was given, when in connexion with the war with 
Spain, English letters of marque swept into our ports, the vessels 
of Fran6e and her allies. Louis, in retaliation, laid an embargo 
on all English ships in French harbours, and subsequently sus- 
pended all commercial intercourse between the two nations. 

So far all is clear, but the immediate cause of hostilities is not 
80. Generally it is ascribed to the personal resentment which 
Buckingham bore to Richlieu, for preventing his visits to the 
French court, and the Duke is made to say that he would force 
a passage into France with an army. But some writers make 
the war a redeeming feature in Buckingham's administration. 
For by the influence of the pope, a treaty was signed 20 th April, 
1627, between Richlieu and Ohvarez, which provided that Spanish 
ships should receive protection for that year in French ports ; 
that in the next year, both powers should unite their forces to 
invade England ; and that in the event of conquest, the pope 
should have Ireland and govern it by a viceroy. It is however 
doubtful whether this treaty was known when Charles issued a 
royal commission to levy men and ships under pretext of acting 
against Spain. 

2. Buckingham's expedition to Rochelle, 1627. The 

Duke sailed from Portsmouth on the 27th of June, with one 
hundred sail, carrying about seven thousand land troops, and ap- 
peared off Rochelle, but the Rochellois were not in the secret, 
and refused to admit the armament within the harbour. Buck- 
ingbam, though he had declared in hia txvaTi\le%\,o,\Xv^^^^^^^^^^ 
^/ns onlj as an ally of the churches oi "Etauc^, ^to^^^^^^^^. ^^^ 
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to make a descent on the island of Rh^, and eommence the siege 
of the castle of St. Martin's. While the siege was proceeding, 
the French protestants decided on declaring themselyes favorable 
to a revolt. In the eleventh week of the siese the castle was re- 
victualled ; an attempt now made to carrj it oy storm failed, and 
orders were given to withdraw. But this it was not easy to do, 
for a French army lay between the English and their ships, and a 
narrow causeway between the marshes was the only road open. 
This the French swept with a cross fire, and the English em- 
barked only after sufiTering severe loss. In the retreat and pre- 
vious casualties, about one half of the expedition was lost, besides 
involving the Rochellois and the French Protestants in ruin. It 
was the miserable failure of this expedition, that forced on the 
king the necessity of summoning his third parliament. 

3. A second and third expedition to Eochelle, 1628. 

Before Buckingham had retreated from Rh^, an army invested 
Rochelle ; and two other armies were afterwards employed to cut 
off communication with. the Protestants of the interior. Bichlieu 
in person commanded the siege, and superintended the construc- 
tion of a mole across the harbour to exclude any succour which 
might come from England. The Rochellois eagerly besought 
Charles not to abandon those who had incurred their present 
danger through confidence in his promises. In April, the Earl 
of Denbigh, in command of a numerous fleet, sailed from Ply- 
mouth for the relief of Rochelle, but he attempted nothing, and 
after remaining in presence of the enemy seven days, returned to 
England. 

A third expedition was fitted out ^t Portsmouth, and a more 
numerous body of troops embarked. Buckingham, burning to 
retrieve his honor, left London to take the command. It was 
however destined otherwise. On the morning of the 33rd of 
August, he was stabbed to the heart by John Felton, a lieutenant 
in the army, who had been soured by the promotion of junior 
ofiicers over his head, and the refusal of payment of his arrears. 
Connecting his own grievances with those of the nation, he con- 
cluded that depriving Buckingham of his life, would be ** for the 
honor of his God , his king, and his country". Felton boldly 
avowed the deed, for which he was hung at Tyburn, and his body 
sent down to Portsmouth to hang upon a gibbet. The expedition 
sailed in September under the Earl of Lindsey, and after two in- 
effectual attempts to force an entrance into Rochelle, returned to 
England. Rochelle now (Oct. 28) surrendered at discretion, and 
out of fifteen thousand persons, only ^ve \\iO\\s^\i'^ \^\asSsMi^ 
alive, the others bavin<]^ perished of famme. 

4, Peace with JFrance, April, l^^O, Tawi^ VJqcl^ ^«^ 
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was supposed to have been undertaken in aid of the French Pro- 
testants, they were now quietly abandoned to their fate ; neither 
did the cause of the Palatinate obtain much greater consideration. 
All conquests made on either side were to be restored, and the 
relations of commerce to be re-established ; thus ended a war 
which as Hume observes, was ** entered into without necessity, 
and conducted without glory". 

PERIOD n. ABSOLUTE RULE. 1629-1640. 
SECTION VI. THE KING'S PRINCIPAL COUNSELLOBS. 

1. Viscount Wentworth. Hume in speaking of the change 
which now took place in the government of the country observes : 
— " In the former situation of the English government, when tlie 
sovereign was in a great measure independent of his subjects, 
the king chose his ministers either from personal favor, or from 
an opinion of their abilities, without any regard to their particular 
interest or talents. It has since been the maxim of princes, 
wherever popular leaders encroach too much on royal authority, 
to confer omces on them ; in expectation that they will after- 
wards become more careful not to diminish that power which has 
become their own. These politics were now embraced by Charles ; 
a sure proof that a secret revolution had happened in the consti- 
tution, and had necessitated the prince to adopt new maxims of 
government". Influenced by this policy, Charles succeeded in 
drawing off Wentworth and others from the country party. 
Wentworth at once threw into the scale of prerogative, all his 
eminent talents and daring energy, quickened it might be, with a 
desire to render himself thp more acceptable to the court. Pro- 
moted to be Lord President of the North, he ruled with absolute 
sway, and threatened to lay by the heels any one who dared to 
call on the Courts of Westminster, to interfere with his proceed- 
ings. Durinff his presidency, the people of the North, Clarendon 
says, ** were disfranchised ol all their privileges by Magna Charta 
. and the Petition of Right". 

The removal of Wentworth to Ireland as Lord Deputy in 1631, 

did not interfere with his influence in the government of England. 

A close correspondence with Laud, kept the king up to tlie point 

of absolutism, which was further encouraged by the fact that 

Wentworth's policy had successfully established a despotism in 

Ireland, and raised an army that might be employed, should 

necessity occur, in crushing resistance to illegal goverment in 

^i)g]am. The deputy boasts :-^" Now, I can say that the king 

29 as absolate here as any prince in the whole world can be ; and 

ina^ be still, if it be not spoiled on l\iat sv^^i ' . ^\jJiWcv, •a.^K.^x 

^rinff considerable extracts from the ooties^oudic^wi ^l\^^\iN»- 
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worth, adds — '* The passi^^es which I have thus largely quoted 
will, I trust, leave no doubt in any reader's mind that the Earl . 
of Strafford was party in a conspiracy to subvert the fundamental 
laws and liberties of his country. For here are not, as on his 
trial, accusations of words spoken in heat, uncertain as to proofs 
and of ambiguous interpretation : nor of actions variou^y re- 

Eorted, and capable of some explanation ; but the sincere un» 
osomins: of the heart in letters never designed to come to light". 
2. Bishop Land. Laud was translated to the see of London, 
1628, and from that time became yirtu-illy primate, though he 
did not receive the title till 1633. He was not only the king's 
adviser in ecclesiastical affairs, but also in civil. Windebanke, 
his creature, was Secretary of State, Dr. Juxon dean of his 
majesty's closet, that as Laud says in his diary, '* I might have 
one that I might trust near his majesty". The bishop himself 
held ciyil offices^ being on the Committees of Trade, and the 
King's Revenue, and one of the Treasury Commissioners. *' This 
was the man," Hume remarks " who acquired so great an ascend- 
ant over Charles, and who led him by the facility of his temper, 
into a conduct which proved so fatal to himself and to his king- 
doms". Laud professed a dislike to the exercise of civil functions, 
but it is justly observed " that he entered zealously on his new 
duties, and bore the odium of devising and assisting to execute 
many unwarrantable schemes for the improvement of the revenue. 
He no doubt sincerely believed in the divine right of kings, and 
all the consequences of absolute lordship over the person and 

Property of the subject*, and finding these questioned, an un- 
appy infirmity of temper induced him to concur in any means, 
however arbitrary or cruel, which seemed likely to crush oppo- 
sition, and render his mastier. independent of parliaments". The 
determination of the bishop to " go through" appears abundantly 
proved from his correspondence with Wentworth. Thus, 
when speaking of the hindrances he found in England, and the 
impossibility to " go thorough alone", he congratulates the Deputy ^ 
on iiis government of L*eland, and adds ** Oh that I were, where 
I mi^ht go so too ! but I am shackled between delays and un- 
certainties ; you have a great deal of honor here for your pro- 
ceedings : go on in God's name". 

But what made Laud's administration most offensive was the 
introduction of additional ceremonies and observances, in con- 
nexion with divine service, at a time when the humour of the 
nation was running in the opposite direction. This conduct 
made men think that there was a secret puri^o^^ vc\. \\, ^, wA 
that Laud's scheme was to lead back, tue "EiVi^vsJa. \i^ ^x^>^ 
steps to the religion of their aacestoia. Ajii VXi «b^^^»jt^^ Vi ^>i:^- 
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port this notion, that envoys from the pope should have per- 

• mission to reside in London, and that Laud should twice have 
had the offer of a cardinal's hat. Liugard however says with 
respect to this matter : — " It appears to me plain that Charles 
had no idea of a re-union between the churches ; and that if ever 
Laud cherished such a project he kept it to himself. Panzani 
(one of the papal envoys) never saw him ; nor is there anything 
in^the correspondence except the assertion of Montague to make 
it appear that the archbishop was favorable to it". 

3. Bishop Short's account of Laud's proceedings. 

** When Laud was made archbishop, (1633) he pressed conformity, 
and attended much to the ceremonies of the church, so that a 
preacher was censured for saying, that the night was approaching, 
since shadows were growing so much longer than the bodies, and 
ceremonies regarded more than the power of godliness. In his eager- 
ness in this respect, he not only enforced those ceremonies which had 
been appointed, but took great delight in increasing the number of 
them. He had piit up a crucifix on the altar in Westminster Abbey 
at the coronation ; had used considerable pomp in the consecration of 
churches, adopting an office, composed by Andrews, bishop of Win- 
chester, which corresponds almost entirely with the service of the 
church of Rome; had directed the communion tables to be sur- 
rounded with rails, and the communicants to approach the altar, and 
caused various genuflexions and bowings to be used on entering and leav- 
ing church. Most of which ceremonies were in themselves very inno- 
cent, and it was natural, at a time when the neglect of them was 
growing into fashion, that a man of Laud's views should studiously 
observe them ; but it was madness to suppose that the enforcing 
them would cure the evil, or fail to irritate and augment the disorder. 
Pure Christianity, when placed near fanaticism, or formalism, will 
ordinarily soon gain the ascendant over either the one or the 
other, but extremes are little likely to produce a cure to their oppo- 
site evils. 

Laud, however, was not contented with putting in force existing 
laws or practising such ceremonies as he himself approved; but when 
in 16^0, Charles was compelled to call a parliament, which he so soon 
dissolved, to the regret of all good men, the convocation which then 

# assembled proceeded to frame a body of canons, and continued their 
sessions beyond the existence of the parliament. These canons were 
put forth to the world, at a moment when every one was ready to 
cavil at the acts of legitimate authority, and under circumstances 
which might have made them questionable at any other time, inas- 
much as it was presumed by many, that upon the dissolution of the 
parliament, its sister assembly ceased at the same moment. The con- 
vocation was in fact now changed into a synod, in which capacity, to 
use the words of Lord Clarendon, it * made canons, which it was 
thought it might do ; and ^ve subsidies out of parliament, and en- 

Joinea oaths, which certainly it might not do : ma word, did many 
things, which the best of times might have questioned, and therefore 
WKre more to be condemned in the 'worst; Mid ^evi \he sasaa \rc^- 
juaioe upon the whole body of clergy, to w^acYi \iefoi^ w^ ^laa Vsv 
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cl6rg]rmeii were exposed'. The oinoxui themselves are such as prove 
the violence of those who framed them, who must have been actuated 
by despair or (atuity to select sudi a time for«their publication." 

SECTION Vn. lEEEGULAB MODES OP EAI8ING A 

EBVENUE. 

L Tnnnage, poundage, and oiOier duties. As the king 

had determined to rule without a parliament, one of the first and 
most pressing considerations, was that of the enlargement of the 
revenue. For the prodigality of preceding sovereigns had so re- 
duced the patrimony of tlie crown, that it could no longer support 
the usual charges of the government. From the commencement 
of the reign, irregular methods of raising money had been resorted 
to by the king, and solemnly protested against by the Commons, 
but now it became part of the system, and as such was pursued 
till 1640. The Petition of Bight clearly made it illegal to levy 
any moneys on the people, without the previous consent of parlia- 
ment, but Charles not only levied tunnage and poundage, he aug- 
mented the rates on merchandise, and ordered the goods of such 
as refused payment, to be instantly seized and sold. 

2. Compositions and fines. The early kings of England * 
had introduced the practice of summoning their military tenants 
to receive knighthood ; those who neglected to do so were 

Junished by fines levied on their property. Both Elizabeth and 
ames had put in force this ancient right of the crown. It had 
however come to be considered a mere form, and the wiits re- 
ceived little attention, either from the sheriff or those to whom 
the summons was addressed. Charles, nevertheless, called on all 
who had neglected the summons to compound for their neglect. 
Commissioners were appointed to fix the amount of composition, 
and though some had courage to dispute the legality of the de- 
mand, it was invariably deciaed against them. The lowest com- 
position was two subsidies and a half, but in particular instances, 
very heavy fines were imposed, probably, Hallam supposes, from • 
some political resentment. It is said, the king realised £100,000 
in this way, still it was a poor compensation for losing the sup- 
port of the numerous lesser landholders and country gentlemen. 
Compositions were also taken from Cathohcs, in some cases of 
heavy amount. 

Another mode of replenishing the public purse, was that of fines. 
Defective titles could thus be remedied, and frauds in the sale of 
lands formerly belonging to the crown pardoned. In like manner 
fines of greater magnitude were imposed by a covxil ^^^ws^^Wsst 
the recovery of the kin^3 foiestal r\g\its, ot VVq^^ VdsA^^ii\^s^ 
Iiad at one time belonged to a royal clwkce. ilo ^i^^Q.Tv>^N^Rra.si^^ 
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be pleaded against the king's title, and men were driven from 
lands which they and their fathers had long occupied as their own. 
In Essex the royal forests were so enlarged, that they were said 
to have swallowed up the whole county ; the boundaries of Rock- 
ingham forest were increased from six to sixty miles, and enor- 
mous fines imposed upon those who were deemed trespassers. 
Lord Salisbury was required to pay £20,000, Lord Westmoreland 
£19,000, Sir Christopher Hatton ^12,000, Lord Newport £3,000, 
Sir Lewis Watson ie4,000, and manjr others in smaller sums, for 
encroachments on the forest of Rockingham alone. The Earl of 
Southampton was reduced to comparative poverty, by being de- 
prived 01 his estate near the New Forest. 

Eines were also levied for disregard of proclamations, even 
though illegal and declared to be so by the judges, as in the case 
of new houses built in London. In consequence of this opinion 
of the judges, houses had been built, whose rents amounted to 
about ^100,000 per annum. The owners were now summoned, 
some of whom were fined, others ordered to pull down what they 
had built, and the remainder paid a fine of three years' rent, and 
were charged with an annual fine to be paid to the crown for ever. 
, By this species of oppression, ^100,000 was raised. 

3. Bevival OI monopolies. Battle had been repeatedly 
given in the Commons against this grievance, and as was supposed, 
a final victory won, but the king set all such decisions at uefiance 
Monopolies were not only revived, but extended, for instead of 
being confined to a few individuals, they were nov granted to in- 
corporated companies, which paid large sums for the exclusive 
privilege of dealing in certain articles. Thus, the soap company 
paid ^10,000 for its charter, and agreed to pay in addition eight 
pounds for every ton of soap made. The company was empowered 
to appoint searchers, and exercise a sort of inquisition over the 
trade, and whoever ofiFered resistance was severely fined, on infor- 
mations laid in the Star Chamber. A great variety of grants of a 
similar character was made, till monopolies became as common as 
they had been under James or Elizabeth. As these payments 
ultimately fell upon the consumer, they constituted really an in- 
direct tax, imposed by the sole authority of the crown. The 
extent to which this grievance reached, may be gathered from 
the following incomplete list : salt, soap, coals, iron, wine, leather, 
starch, feathers, beaver, lace, tobacco, barrels, beer, distilled 
liquors, red-herrings, butter, potash, linen, hops, sait-petre, gun- 
powder, &o. 

4, Ship money. There were good reasons to urge for 
makiDg some eztraordinarj efforts to ia\se ml effikftvexA. ^'t^t.. The 

AJ^eriae pirates scoured the EngUsb C\iamid,«iSL'i\vQ\.^^l ^^^^ 
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prizes of our trading vessels, but actually landed and carried off 
the people as slaves. Thej eaually infested the Irish seas, and 
made free with Dublin itself, till Wentworth fitted out some armed 
ships at his own expense. The Dutch moreover were now rapidly 
acquiring a maritime preponderance, and disputed the right of the 
English crown to the aominion of the narrow seas. And further, the 
English fisheries were annually invaded by the Dutch and French 
fishermen. Charles, no doubt, felt that the nation was being dis- 
graced, but the means were wanting, till Noy, the attorney- 
general, discovered among the records in the Tower, that in early 
times, seaports and maritime counties had sometimes been called 
upon to furnish ships for the public service, and that even inland 
places had been subject to a similar demand. Noy drew the first 
writ for ship-money, but he died two months before it was issued. 
(Oct. 1634.) The writ was directed to the magistrates of London 
and other seaports,, and while it acknowledged that the charge 
ought to be borne by all alike, yet those who were most interested 
in maritime commerce were chiefly bound, as it was to provide a 
safe conduct of ships and merchandise. London was commanded to 
provide and fully equip seven ships of war, to carry not less than 
about sixteen hundred men, whose charges for twenty-six weeks 
were to be defrayed by the citizens. Other ports were charged 
in proportion. The fleet raised in this way was sent to sea, and 
did some service. 

In 1635, writs were sent to the inland counties, only in tliis 
case, instead of ships, money was to be raised, the magistrates 
being em.powered to assess the inhabitants ; and when any one 
refused or neglected to pay, his goods were sold to the amount of 
the assessment and the additional charges. This tax brought into 
the king's coffers a yearly sum of £200,000, and was designed, as 
Clarendon says, " for a spring and magazine that should have no 
bottom, and for an everlasting supply on all occasions". 

5. The judges declare the levying of SMp-money to 

be legal, 16.36. As this tax was murmured against by most 
people, and doubts of its legality began to prevail, the opinion of 
the judges was taken and afterwards published. Their resolution 
stated that " when the good and safety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom is in danger, his majesty 
might, by writ under the great seal, command all his subjects, at 
their charge, to provide and furnish such number of ships, with 
men, munition, and victual, and for such time as he should 
think fit, for the defence and safeguard of the kingdom ; and that 
by law he might compel the doing hereof, in case of c^tw9a.V <5k\. 
refractoriness; and that he was the sole judge, \io\Ai ol Wi^ ^"scw^'Kt^ 
and when and how the same was to be preyeuVe^ ^xv^ w^^x^^a^"* . 
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This decision was supposed by the court party to carry with it 
ulterior results. " Since it is lawful," obserres Lord Strafford, 
*' for the king to impose a tax towards the equipment of the navy, 
it must be equally so for the levy of an army, and the same rea- 
son which authorises him to levy an army to resist, will enable 
him to carry that army abroad, that he may prevent invasion. 
Moreover, what is law in England, is law also in Scotland and 
Ireland. This decision of the judges will therefore make the king 
absolute at home, and formidable abroad." 

6. Jolrn Hampden proceeded against for refusinjg to 

pay Ship-money, 1637. Notwithstanding the decision ot the 
ju(Jges, some sturdy men refused to pay ; and among others, John 
Hampden, a gentleman of Eackingbamshire, and possessed of 
** immense estates". A suit was commenced against him in the 
exchequer for twenty shillings, due for such of his property as 
was situate in the parish of Stoke Mandevile. This cause, on 
account of its magnitude, was heard before alJ the judges in the 
exchequer chamber, during twelve days. The precise question in 
the case of Hampden was, Whether the king had a righfc, on his 
own allegation of public danger, to require an inland county to fur- 
nish ships, or a prescribed sum of money by way of commutation, 
for the defence of the kingdom. St. John and^Holborne argued 
in behalf of Hampden ; Littleton and Banks for the crown. Six 
months after the opening of this celebrated case, the final judg- 
ment was given — seven judges being in favor ot the crown, and 
five in favor of Hampden ; but of the latter only two denied the 
right claimed by the crown, the other three decided against its 
exercise only in the present instance. Hallam remarks on this 
trial, that it was " of infinite disservice to the crown. During 
this long period, every man's attention was directed to the ex- 
chequer chamber. The convincing arguments of St. John and 
Holborne, but still more the division on the bench, increased their 
natural repugnance to so unusual and dangerous a prerogative. 
Those who had trusted to the faith of the judges, were undeceived 
by the honest repentance of some, and looked with indignation on 
so prostituted a crew. That respect for courts of justice, which 
the happy structure of our judicial administration has in general 
kept inviolate, was exchanged for distrust, contempt, and desire 
of vengeance. They heard the speeches of some of the judges 
with more displeasure than even their final decision. Ship-money 
was held legal by Finch and several other judges — not on the au- 
thority 'of precedents, which must in their nature have some 
bounds — but on principles subversive of any property or privilege 
Jn the subject. Those paramount rights of monarchy, to which 
^e^ appealed to-day in justifioatioxi oi &\i\\)-mQiYi<&^, m\^\i \x^- 
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morrow serve to supersede other laws, and sudntain new exertions 
of despotic power. It was manifest by the whole strain of the 
court lawyers, that no limitations in the king's authority could 
exist but by the king's sufferance. This alarming tenet, long 
bruited among the churchmen and lawyers, now resounded in the 
halls of justice." 

7. " The felicity of the times" ! So writes Lord Claren- 
don : — "I must be so just as to say, that during the whole time 
these pressures were exercised, and those new and extraordinary 
ways were run, that is, from the dissolution of the parliament in 
the fourth year, to the beginning of this parliament, which was 
above twelve years, this kingdom, and all his majesty's dominions 

. ; enjoyed the greatest calm, and the mllest measure of 

felicity, that any people, in any af^e, for so long a time together 
have been blessed with." In striking contrast is the following 
statement of the oppressive exactions of this period, from the pen 
of Guizot : — 

'* Commissioners went about the country. Questioning here the 
rights of the possessors of former domains of the crown, there the 
rate of emolument attached to certain ofiSces^ elsewhere the right of 
citizens to build new houses, or of agriculturists to change their ara- 
ble land into pasture; and thev proceeded, whenever the^ could 
make out a case at all, not to reform abuses, but to sell their con- 
tinuation at a high price. Privileges, irregularities of t^ kinds, were 
between the king and those who made a business of them, a compact 
subject of disgraceful bargains. They even turned into a commodity 
the severity of the judges ; under the least pretext, unheard-of fines 
were imposed, which striking terror into those who apprehended a 
similar situation, determined them to secure themselves beforehand 
by a handsome bribe. It really seemed as if the tribunals had no 
other business than to provide for the wants of the king, or to ruin 
the adversaries of his power. (The sum total of the fines imposed 
during this epoch for the king's profit, amounted to more than six 
millions of money.) If discontent in any particular county appeared 
too general for such proceedings to be easily practicable, the provin- 
cial militia was disarmed, and royal troops were sent there, whom 
the inhabitants were bound^ not only to lodge and board, but more- 
over to equip. For not paying what they did not owe, men were put 
in 'prison : they were released on paying a portion of the amount, 
more or less, according to their fortunes, credit, or management. 
Imposts, imprisonments, judgments^ rigors, or favors, everything was 
matter of arbitrary rule; and arbitrary rule extended itselt daily 
more and more over the rich, because there was money to be got 
from them— over the poor, because they were not to be feared." 

SECTION VIII. SEVERITIES INFLICTED BY THE 
COURTS OF STAR CHAMBER & HIGH COMMISSION. 

1. The powers of the Star ChaniTaet, CX^^^^^^v.^iVi 

wiU not be suspected of drawing too uxit'dNOtaXAa «k ^'eX^^ "asc^v.— 
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" For the better support of these extraordinary ways, [of raising a 
revenue] and to protect the agents and instruments who must oe 
employed in them, and to discountenance and suppress all bold 
enquirers and opposers, the council-table and star-chamber en- 
larged their jurisdictions to'a vast extent, * holding', as Thucydides 
said of the Athenians, * for honorable that which pleased, and for 
just that which profited' ; and being the same persons in several 
rooms, grew both courts of law to determine right, and courts of 
revenue to bring money into the treasury : the council-table by pro- 
clamations enjoining to the people what was not enjoined by the 
law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited ; and the star- 
chamber censuring the breach and disobedience to those proclama- 
tions, by very great fines and imprisonments ; so that any disre- 
spect to any acts of state, or to the persons of statesmen, was in 
no time more penal, and those foundations of right, by which men 
valued their security, to the apprehension and understanding of 
wise men, never more in danger to be destroyed." And this is 
what Clarendon in another place calls enjoying "the fullest mea- 
sure of felicity". 

2. The case of Dr. Alexander Leighton, 1630. .During 

this period the condition of the Puritans was an uncomfortable 
one, especially so for those who where distinguished for their 
zeal. They were often called up before the courts, and made to 
suffer fines and imprisonments. Many of them, both ministers 
and layrrjen, sought religious freedom by joining their brethren in 
the wilds of America, till in 1637, Charles forbad any " subsidy- 
men" to leave the kingdom without a license from the privy 
council, and a testimony from their parish minister as to their 
conformity in ecclesiastical matters. Among those whose zeal 
was insufficiently tempered with prudence, was Leighton, a Scot- 
tish minister, (the father of Robert Leighton, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, in Charles II.) who in a book entitled " An Appeal to 
Parliament, or Zion's Plea against Prelacy", maintained that 
God's children were subjected to a most cruel persecution, that 
the bishops were men of blood, and that the institution of the 
prelacy was antichristian and satanical. Laud called the writer 
before the Star-chamber ; his plea that he had written through 
zeal and not personal malice, was disregarded, and the court ad- 
judged him to a punishment so cruel, that it almost passes belief. 
The Puritan preacher was condemned to pay a fine of £10,000, 
to be degraded from the ministry, to be publicly whipped in the 
palace yard, to stand two hours in the pillory, and then to have 
an ear cut off, a nostril slit open, and a cheek branded with the 
Jetters S S, for sower o^ sedition. All these iufiictions actually 
iook place, and at the end of a week 'jvert ie^e»Xe^ \xi eaaXv^^- 
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ticalar. Leighton was now consigned to prison for life ; he how- 
ever obtained his release from the Long Parliament, was made 
keeper of Lambeth Palace, then used as a prison, and died mad 
in 1644. 

3. Cases of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwiok, 1637. 

Prynne, a barrister, had been before the Star-chamber in 1634, 
for his book entitled " Histriomast^ : the Player's Scourge, or 
Actor's Tragedie", of a thousand pages, 'written to prove that 
plays, masques, and other sports, were unlawful to Christians. 
This position was demonstrated '' by divers arguments, and by 
the authority of sundry texts of scripture ; of the whole of the 

Erimitive church ; of seventy-one fathers and Christian writers 
efore the year of our Lord 1200; of above one hundred and fifty 
foreign and domestic Protestant and Popish authors since ; &c. 
Prynne's book had been written about four years, but happening 
to be published just at the time the queen was ^ehearsing a new 
play, it was taken to reflect on the royal consort. Charles was 
disposed not to stir in the matter, but was induced to do other- 
wise by the influence of Laud and his chaplains. The court ad- 
judged the writer to be deprived of his Oxford degree, to be ex- 
cluded from Lincoln's Inn, to stand in the pillory at Westminster 
and Cheapside, losing an ear at each place, to pay a fine of £5,000, 
and to sniffer perpetual imprisonment. 

While a prisoner, Prynne found means to compose other works, 
which reflected on the prelates. A fellow prisoner, Robert Bast- 
wick, a physician of Colchester, who had been committed for a 
book against episcopacy, became the coadjutor of Prynne, and 
sent forth some tracts. Henry Burton, a clergyman, and formerly 
a chaplain to Charles, joined the other two in calling on the peo- 
ple to resist the innovations of the prelates. At the suggestion 
of Laud, a criminal information was filed in the Star-chamber 
against these three men, for attempting to bring the govern- 
ment in church and state into disrepute, and to excite sedition 
among his majesty's subjects. When called upon to answer, they 
defended their position at great length, but could not ward oflP a 
cruel sentence. These three persons were condeajned to stand 
two hours in the pillory, to lose both ears, to be branded, to pay 
a fine each of £5,000, and to be imprisoned for life. When the 
sentence was executed in Palace-yard, the multitude expressed 
their disapprobation by groans and hisses, and when they were 
removed from London to distant prisons, the roads were filled 
with sympathisers. Those who presumed to ^lote^WvcL^iY^'^ ^"^ 
the road, were put to heavy fines and compe^l'&d. \;si \x\s^l^ ^^\i^^ 
acknowledgement of their offence. TVie ^YV&ou"et^ ^^^^ %^^"^'^ 
quentJj sent to prisons out of Engkad •, '£x'Si^'& ^-^ "Set^e^*^*^^ 
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wick to Scilly, and Burton to Guernsey, where they remained 
rigidly immured till released by the Long Parliament. 

4. Of the High Commission Conrt. This court, it has 

already been remarked, was presided over bv nearly the same per- 
sons as the Star-chamber ; it was employed in the same way to 
crush all resistance to the existing government. 

Lingard says, that its proceeding " did not produce less discontent 
than those in the Star-chamber. Never were the powers with which 
they were armed more rigorously exercised, never were the punish- 
ments which they inflicted,-fines, imprisonments, and costs of suit, 
so vexatiously multiplied as under the present metropolitan. They 
professed to take cognizance of all pubUc breaches of morality, of all 
words, writings, or actions tending to the disparagement either of 
the religion or of the church established by law ; and as in the prose- 
cution of these duties they frequently came into collision with the 
courts at Westminster, the rivalry between the civil and spiritual 
jurisdictions naturally begot a hostile feehng between the church and 
the bar. The people hved in continual dread of these inquisitorial 
tribunals ; and there existed a persuasion that many of the prosecu- 
tions were instituted, not through motives of morality or religion, 
but for the mere sake of the fines, which were set apart towards the 
repairs of St. Paul's Cathedral." 

SECTION IX. APPAIRS OP IRELAND. 

1. Charles deceives the Irish in the matter of the 

" graces**. Apprehensive that the Spaniards would be provoked 
by the English expedition against Cadiz to retaliate, Charles or- 
dered a small army to be raised in Ireland. Lord Palkland, at 
that time the deputy, consulted with the principal proprietors on 
the mode of supporting the forces raised. Tney consented to 
make a handsome grant, on condition of obtaining some conces- 
sions from the kin^. Charles, notwithstanding some opposition, 
agreed, on their pledging themselves to .pay £120,000, to grant 
under his own hand one-and -fifty graces, by which among other 
concessions, " it was provided that recusants should be allowed 
to practise in the courts of law, and to sue the livery of their 
lands out of the Court of Wards, on taking an oath of civil allegiance 
in lieu of the oath of supremacy ; that the undertakers on their 
several plantations should have time allowed them to fulfil the 
conditions of their leases ; that the claims of the crown should be 
confined to the last sixty years ; that the inhabitants of Con- 
naught should be permitted to make a new enrolment of their 
estates; and that a parliament should be holden to confirm these 
graces, and to establish every man in t\ie \xiL^s\.w.x\i^^ ^ci^^eaa^W. 
o/A/s lands. " A parJiament was called, Wt «t M^Qi\. *m \Xi«» ^^^^ 
occurred;, md notidi^ was doue. WeiiWot\\i Nf«a iio^ «^^^^^fe^ 
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as deputy, and summoning a parliament, announced his intention 
to hold two sessions, one for the benefit of the king, the other for 
the people. In the first session, he obtained larger subsidies than 
had ever been granted before, but in the second, the most impor- 
tant parts of the concessions promised were peremptorily refused. 

2. Wentwortb offends the Iruh Glmrch by imposing 

the 'Rngligb Articles, 1634i. The great object of Laud the 

Erimate was to unite the Protestant Churches ot England, Scot- 
ind, and Ireland, in the profession of the same doctrine, and the 
observance of the same discipline. Objections were raised hj the 
Irish bishops, on the grouna that theirs was a distinct and inde- 
pendent church, that they owed no obedience to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, and that they were satisfied with the Articles of 
the Irish Church. Wentworth tried to soothe the Convocation 
b^ granting permission to compose a new code of ecclesiastical 
discipline, only requiring that in substance it should not depart 
from that of the English Church, and that its canons should in- 
clude an unlimited admission of the Thirty -nine Articles. The 
compilers, nevertheless, dared to frame a canon enjoining the ad- 
mission of the Irish Articles, under the penalty of excommunica- 
tion. But Wentworth, conscious of his power, drew up himself 
a canon authorising the English Articles, and sending it to the 
House, ordered that no debate should be permitted, and that those 
who voted against it should be reported to him. The point was 
gained, though at the loss of the respect of the Irish Church. 

3. Wentworth declares Gonnanglit forfeited, 1635. 

One of the principal Irish grievances was the insecurity of landed 
property, owing to dormant pretensions of the crown. It was 
this that led the Irish proprietors to ask of Charles to confine the 
daims of the crown to the last sixty years ; this he promised, but 
influenced by Wentworth, did not perform. The Deputy assured 
his master a permanent revenue, if he could only have time to 
work his plans, one of which turned out to be a claim on the part 
of the crown, to the whole province of Connaught. It was pre- 
tended, that in the reign ot Henry III. the province was partly 
in the hands of that sovereign, and partly in those of Richard de 
Burgo ; that the claims of the latter had by marriage passed to 
the Duke of York, through him to his grandson Edward IV., and 
from Edward IV. the right had been in the reigning monarch. 
The juries, under intimidation, mostly returned verdicts in favor 
of the crown, but Galway, peopled by Catholics, maintained that 
it could not be proved that Edward IV. deactxida^ itwsi'^'iS^ssw^ 
de Bargo. The jury found for tbe iree\io\dw^, W ^\iNS^ *C^^ 
sben£^ was Gned a tiiousand pounda. T\ie ^vtt^m^xi ^«^^ ^^^ .*^^ 
DubUn and severaUj JSned four thousaai ^OMU^-a, \i^^v^^^ "^^^^ 
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imprisoned during the pleasure of the Deputy. By mieans of a 
proclamation offering favor to those who voluntarily surrendered 
their lands, and threatening those who did not, Wentworth hoped 
to secure his purpose. But the people appealed by a deputation, 
to the equity of the king ; he however arrested the delegates, and 
sent them prisoners to Dublin. There remained now but one 
course — submission. Wentworth proposed to take from the 
proprietors one-fourth, and from the men of Galway one-half 
of their lands ; these were to be disposed of to Englishmen, on 
conditions which would bring a yearly revenue into the exchequer. 
But before the design was completea, the Deputy was called over 
to England to support the failing cause of his master. This part 
of Wentworth's proceedings justly alarmed the Irish proprietors, 
and was one cause of the outbreak in 1641. 

SECTION X. AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 

1. Charles visits Scotland and holds a parliament, 

1633. In Scotland, as in Ireland, impolitic acts had tended to 
alienate the people from the king, though worse were yet to come. 
Charles, to obtain funds towards a permanent revenue, was per- 
suaded to resume the ecclesiastical propei-ty that had fallen to 
the crown at the Reformation, but which during the minority of 
his father had been alienated. The visit of the king was re- 
ceived with great joy, which was however somewhat damped by 
the officious interference of Laud, when his master was crowned 
at Edinburgh on the 18th of June. Laud had accompanied the 
king, to aid in the chief purpose of this journey — the completion 
of his father's scheme with respect lo episcopacy, and the intro- 
duction of the English Liturgy. 

The parliament gave liberal, supplies, but its harmony was soon 
disturbed on the question of clerical vestments, the power to 
regulate which it was proposed to give to the crown. Antici- 
pating further encroachments, the parliament resisted. The aged 
Lord Melville, addressing himself "to the king, exclaimed, " I have 
sworn with your father and the whole kingdom to the Confession 
of Faith, in which the innovations intended by these articles were 
solemnly abjured". Charles was disconcerted and withdrew ; soon 
returning, he commanded them not to debate, but to vote, and 
pointing to a paper in his hand, said, " Your names are here ; I 
shall know to-dav who will do me service and who will not". The 
lord-register declared the majority had voted for the articles, the 
Earl of Rothes declared that the votes had been erroneously col- 
Jected, or faJselj reported, and demaivded a scrutiny. This the 
■^yjjg' evaded, and the articles being xati&edVi^ ^kX^oucJa. ^IXXi^x^^^^ 
sceptre^ the parlisanent was dissolved «£tei «l sta«tfi\x olxiMifc ^^^^, 
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Charles, before he left Scotland, established " sinffiiiff men" in the 
chapel of Holyrood, and an episcopal see at EdinEnrgh, with a 
diocese extending from the Forth to Berwick ; the introdaction 
of the Jiiturgy was not attempted. But the introdaction of a 
high altar, tapers, and genuflexions at the coronation, and the 

Sarliamentary contention respecting the clerical dress, had a ten- 
encj to increase the distrust, that already existed in Scotland, 
towards the king. 

2. Eesistance to the introduction of a new Service 

Book, 1637. James had obtained from the General Assembly au 
act authorising the composition of a book of Common Praver, 
which indeed was actually composed, but the resistance offered to 
the articles of Perth, made it appear prudent not to force the 
matter for a time. Charles revived the idea in 1629, and con- 
signed the task, together with the construction of new canons, to 
four Scotch bishops, whose work was revised by the bishops of 
Canterbury, London, and Norwich. By their instructions, they 
were carefully to preserve the substance of the English Liturgy, 
though permitted to make some alterations. When completed, 
the Service Book corresponded very nearly with that of the 
Church of England, yet the points in which it differed, indicated a 
nearer approach to the Bx)mish ritual, the whole blame of which 
fell on Laud, though he expressly denied that he was chargeable 
therewith. What was equally offensive to the Scotch, was the 
enjoining both the canons and the service-book by " his authority 
royal", a right, to use the words of Bishop Short, ** quite incom- 
patible with the political existence of any church". 

The character of the new service was generally known, before 
the time set for its use ; when the day come (23rd July) re- 
sistance was already prepared, the leaders committing the honor 
of it " to the Christian valyancie of the godly women". In the 
High Church, which had recently been converted into a cathedral, 
where the bishop and dean of Edinburgh officiated, and in the 
Grey-friars church, where the bishop of Argyle read the new 
service, the like kind of opposition was offered. Groans and 
hisses were followed by shouts of "Down with the priest of 
Baal. A pope, a pope. Antichrist, &c." Janet Geddes threw 
a stool at the dean's head, and when the bishop mounted the 
pulpit to restore order, sticks, stones, and dirt were thrown. In 
the afternoon, the service met with little interruption, for the 
people were for the most part excluded. The bishop, on his way 
home, after the morning service, was attacked by the wowvaw^ 
pelted with stones, rolled in the mire, aiid Va d«:«i%<et ^l \i^\ss!|^ 
trodden to death; in the afternoon it 'was e\eTi "^^x^^^ «sASS» 
would have fared hard with him, had not \,\ie "S^V ^l "^jsiisp^^ 
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taken him into his coach, and kept off the mob by ordering his 
attendants to draw their swords. The day following, the council 
issued' a proclamation forbidding all tumultuous meetings under | 
pain of death ; the town council, however, suspended the reading I 
of the new service till his majesty's pleasure should be known, 
for which act they were censured by Laud, in the name of his 
master. The Scottish council was afterwards reproved for sus- 
pending the letters of " homing" or banishment, against all such 
ministers as refused the new book of Common Prayer, so little 
did Charles or his adviser understand the character of the storm 
they had raised. 

3. ^ The '* Tables'' established, and National Covenant 

published, 1638. The harvest time being over, numbers re- 
sorted to Edinburgh and joined a petition that the service-book 
might not be pressed upon them ; but a proclamation from the 
king, read at the market cross, commanded all Presbyterians to 
return to their homes, under pain of being treated as rebels. 
Charles was warned of the rising spirit of the nation, and of the 
powerlessness of the government to control it ; he nevertheless 
determined to go " thorough" with it, without delay, and gave 
orders that the council should remove from Edinburgh. The 
petitioners now formed the " Pour Tables", or committees, repre- 
senting respectively the lords, gentry, Presbyterian clergy, and 
burgesses. These Tables corresponded with lesser committees in 
the coantry, and to centralise the movement a general Table was 
formed of certain members from the four leading committees. In 
this way was organised in Edinburgh a provisional government, 
which exercised an uncontrolled authority over the greater part of 
Scotland. No sooner were the Tables satisfied of the possession 
of the real power, than their demands increased, and the Trea- 
surer, Traquair, becoming alarmed, issued a proclamation, declar- 
ing the Tables unlawful, and commanding all strangers to return 
to their homes, under penalty of treason. 

To sustain their movement, the Presbyterian party now pro- 
ceeded to frame the celebrated National Covenant, whereby they 
undertook to defend the true religion, by which they meant the 
old form of worship and confession of faith, subscribed to by 
Charles's father and all ranks of the people in 1580 ; to resist all 
contrary errors and corruptions ; and to stand to the defence of 
the king, his person and authority, in preservation of the religion, 
liberties, and laws of the kingdom, and to the defence of each 
other in the same cause. The Tables now summoned every 
Scotchman who valued his kirk, to teipait to Wv^ c-a-^W.^, \Jasst^ Iq 
observe a fast preparatory to renewmg t\ift CjONW!i"a.\i\.. '^^i^ ^"^ 
wasgenerallj obejed, and the CoyexLaxit aNfat^\.o,\ii V>aa ^'afc^si- 
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bled multitudes in the Hi^h Church. Copies of this document 
were sent all over the kingdom, and by the influence of the minis- 
ters, the subscribers outnumbered their opponents, in the proportion 
of one hundred to one. Charles had resolved to crush tliis move- 
ment by force, but meanwhile sent down the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, as his commissioner, with instructions to promise that the 
canons and liturgy should be pressed only in a legal way. On its 
appearing that Hamilton's mission had failed, a proclamation was 
issued discharging the service-book and canons, and commanding 
the people to lay aside the new Covenant, aud take that published 
in 1580. That Charles was insincere in these concessions, ap- 
pears from his letters to Hamilton : " Your chief end being now 
to win time ; that they may commit public follies, until I be ready 
to suppress them'*. 

4. A general Assembly meets at Glasgow and proves 

refractory, 1638. By his majesty's pleasure a general assembly 
was summoned to meet in Novemoer, but before its meeting the 
Scottish leaders had received intimation that the king's object was 
to lull them into security. They therefore persisted m their 
union, and the Tables employed successfully their influence in the 
election of a large number of laymen. When the assembly met 
on the 21st of November, Hamilton protested against the part 
taken by the Tables, and the introduction of laymen, which had 
been some time discontinued ; but he was overborne on ever sub- 
ject by numbers, and finding that he could not control the House, 
dissolved it at the end of the week. Encouraged by the coun- 
tenance of the Earl of Argyle, the assembly declared the dissolu- 
tion illegal and void, and continued the session till the 20th of 
December. Their proceedings'Jwere characterised with sufficient 
energy. A resolution declared the Kirk independent of the civil 
power ; every ecclesiastical regulation since 1603 was revised ; 
the liturgy, ordinal, canons, and High Commission Court were 
abolished ; the bishops and ministers that supported them excom- 
municated or deprived. The king by proclamation annulled these 
proceedings, but the Scotch had already resolved to give battle 
lor their religious rights. The downfall of episcopacy, in a poli- 
tical sense, was the prime reason of the nobility's proceedinp^— 
eight of the bishops being Lords of the Articles, who had the 
power to choose other eight of the nobility, whom they knew to 
be most addicted to his majesty, and these sixteen the rest, so 
that all depended upon the bishops, and they upon his majesty. 
These Lords of the Articles engrossed nearly the 73\io\fc^^^^\ 'j^. 
parliament to themselves, for according to Hallam, " Tcva ^^^v&r 
ment jtself met only on two days, the ^rst and Vast ol\)ftevt y^^- 
tended session, the one time to choose t\ie \otd^ ol \)si^ «t\AG\B^. 
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the other to ratify what they proposed". Placing the selection 
of the peers in the hands of the bishops was an innovation made by 
Charles in 1633. 

5. War against Scotland, which is ended by the " Paci- 
fication of Berwick", 1639. Both parties prepared for open 
hostilities. The Scots were assured of the sympathy of the 
people of England, where their friends and agents distributed 
their counter proclamations and reported all their proceedings. 
Richlieu, moreover, secretly gave his countenance to the Scots, 
and found means to forward tliem a supply of arms, besides order- 
ing the French ambassador to pay a hundred thousand crowns to 
Alexander LesKe, a soldier who had served in Germany under 
Gustavus Adolphus, and who was now appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Scotch forces. The supreme committee in Edinburgh 
roused the enthusiasm of the arm-bearing population, which was 
soon efficiently officered by veterans who had long served in the 
religious wars of Germany. Charles also was on the alert. At 
the commencement of the year, orders were issued for mustering 
the trained bands, money was borrowed, and all pensions and 
allowances suspended. The nobility were severally required by 
letter "to attend our royal person and standard at the city of 
York, on the first day of April, next ensuing, with such equipage 
and forces as your burth, honor, and interest in the commonalty 
doth oblige you to". 

Hostilities were commenced by the Scots, who seized the castle 
of Edinburgh, and were almost immediately in possession of all 
the strong places in the kingdom. Leslie was at the head of ten 
thousand men, which by a little pressure were increased to more 
than twice that number ; these were marched southward and en- 
camped on Dunse Law. " The highest Scottish nobles, as Argyle, 
Botnes, Cassilis, Eglington, Dalhousie, Loudoun, Balcarras, and 
others, acted as colonels ; their captains were gentlemen of high 
rank and fortune ; and the inferior commissions were chiefly be- 
stowed on veteran officers who had served abroad. The utmost 
order was observed in their camp, while the ])resence of numerous 
clergymen kept up the general enthusiasm, and seemed to give a 
religious character to the war". In April, Charles repaired to 
York, where he found himself at the head of twenty thousand 
men, under the Earls of Arundel, Essex, and Holland. A fleet 
under Hamilton was sent to the Forth, where however it did 
nothing, the Marquis not being particularly zealous to embroil 
himself with his countrymen. The king, with the army, advanced 
to Berwick, and the armies were now in presence, yet nothing 
Iiappened hut & slight cavalry 8kirm\a\i. ^oi CV^xV,^ li^jKcsftfc^ ^\» 
the indifference ofJiis troops, s\xggeste^to \)ttft ^)S»\»Vj m^as^a ^1 
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a page, the possibility of an accommodation. Commissioners met, 
and the negotiations which ended on the 18th June, stipulated 
that the king " should withdraw his fleet and army ; that within 
forty-ei^ht hours the Scots should dismiss their forces ; that the 
king's forts should be restored ; and a general assembly and parli- 
ament be immediately summoned, in order to compose all differ- 
ences". 

6. An assembly and a parliament held in Edinburgh^ 

1639. Charles before returning to the South, appointed the 
Earl of Traquair his commissioner, with ample instructions, to 
concede what could not be ret^ned. Every deputy sent to the 
assembly, had taken an oath to support the acts of the Glasgow 
assembly of 1638. When the Convocation met on the 12th of 
August, its work was simple and soon accomplished. Without 
naming the assembly of Glasgow, all its acts were adopted and 
confirmed — the abolition of episcopacy, of the service-oook and 
canons, of the Articles of Perth, and of the High Commission 
Court. The commissioner gave the royal assent, and himself 
signed the Covenant, into which some reservations favorable to 
royalty had been introduced. It was further promised, that all 
these measures should be confirmed in parliament, but Charles, 
according to Hume, had otherwise determined; ** He even secretly 
retained an intention of seizing favorable opportunities, in order 
to recover the ground which he had lost". The parliament met 
on the 20th of August, and proceeded to propose the removal of 
the Lords of the Articles, as a body subservient to the crown ; a 
restriction on patents of peerage, and that no proxies be admit- 
ted ; that all acts in favor of episcopacy should oe repealed ; and 
that none but native Scots should ever have the keeping of the 
castles of Edinburgh, Duubarton, and Stirling. Traquair stopped 
the proceedings by a prorogation, which the Caveuanters pro- 
tested against as illegal. 

7. Charles distressed for money, calls his fourth English 

parliament, April 13 — May 5, 1640. The king, to strengthen 
his councils, sent for Went worth to join in consultation with Laud 
and Hamilton, on the affairs of Scotland. Others were afterwards 
adjled to their number, with instructions to provide funds, and 
arrange for the coming campaign. Besides issuing writs for ship- 
money to the amount of £200,000, they advised that a parliament 
should be called to procure a larger supply. This the king con- 
sented to, only on a promise made by a full council, that they 
would support " extraordinary ways," should the parliament prove 
as untoward as the others had done. Wentwortn, now raised tci 
the earldom of Strafford, passed over to Ireland m\»\xfcm\.^tN?!i^,^\A 
obtained from the parliameat a vote of ioui s\i\i^\'3i'&^, '^'\\Xi "^^ 
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promise of more ; then leaving orders for the levy of eight thou- 
• sand men, he returned to the aid of his master. Charles on 
meeting the Houses, admitted that nothing but necessity could 
have led him to call them together ; he wanted them to grant 
liberal and speedy supplies, on the ground that the Scots were in 
treasonable corresponaence with the king of France. The king 
alluded to a letter which had been intercepted, addressed by some 
Scotch lords ** Au Roi," praying that Louis would receive their 
envoy, and listen to his request I'or assistance, equal to what had 
been often showed before to the Scotch nation. 

In the Commons, were the leading members of the country 
party, as Hampden, Hollis, Maynard, St. John, Pym, and others, 
men who distrusting the king, resolved to turn tlieir first attention 
to the redress of grievances, which by the advice of Pym they had 
divided into — innovations in religion, invasions of private property, 
and breaches of privileges of parliament. In his eagerness to ob- 
tain a supply, Charles requested the Lords not to listen to the 
complaints of the Commons, till the supplies had been voted. 
The interference of the Upper House was taken as an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the Commons, and though conferences 
were held, they proved ineifectual. The Commons were then 
tempted, by an offer from the king, to abolish the ship-money for 
ever, if the parliament would grant him twelve subsidies, to be 
paid in three years. A debate of nine hours followed, but before 
it could be resumed, Charles dissolved the parlian)ent. Immedi- 
ately, the king regretted his precipitation, and would have annul- 
led the dissolution had it been possible. Clarendon speaking of 
this parliament says, they *' had managed all their debates, and 
their whole behaviour, with wonderful order and sobriety'*. 

8. The dissolution followed by illegal proceedings, 

1640. Mo sooner was the parliament dissolved, than Bellasis and 
Sir John Hotham were committed to the Tower, for speeches made 
in the House, as was also Crew another member for not delivering 
up petitions which had come into his hands. Lord Brooke was 
searched for papers, and his cabinets broken open. Money was 
still deficient, though the Convocation had voted a subsidy of 
£120,0(^0, and voluntary subscriptions to nearly £300,000 came 
in, mostly from catholics ; " so Charles fell roundly to find out all 
expedients for the raising of more". Writs of ship-money were 
enforced with great severity ; bullion was seized in the Tower, 
and bags of pepper on the exchange, and sold at an under rate. 
The mayor and sheriffs of London, and numbers of landed propri- 
etors were Star-chambered, for slackness either in paying or levy- 
ingship-monej. 
To Increase the general discontent^ \\ie Coii^Q^^NaSs^x^ ^^^^t llv« 
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dissolation of the parliament, and hence beld to be illegal, enacted 
new canons, and ordered among other things, that every clergy- 
man should, four times in the year, instruct his parishioners in 
the divine right of kings, and the damnable sin of resistance to 
authority ; that all sectaries should be proceeded against and sub- 
jected to penalties, in the same manner as Romish recusants ; ai^d 
that an oath should be taken by all* clergymen and university 
graduates, against all innovations in doctrme and government. 
It was while framing these canons, that the London apprentices 
made an attack on Lambeth palace ; but Laud had taken precau- 
tions by fortifying his house with cannon. No harm was done, 
yet for beating a drum, a youth was hanged and quartered, on 
the ground that marching by beat of drum was a levying of war 
against the king. 

9. Scotch War renewed : ended by Treaty of Bipon, 

1640. When the Scotch parliament was prorogued the second 
time, the members took their place (June 2) under the pretence 
that the warrant was informal. A president being elected, they 
passed all the acts previously proposed, voted a war-tax, and ap- 
pointed a committee of estates to govern the kingdom, one half to 
remain in Scotland, the other to be with the army. The army 
had been called out in March and April, and the officers having 
been kept in full pay, it was now ready for action. Leslie 
gathered his forces near Dunse, and on th^ 20th of August crossed 
the Tweed with twentv-six thousand men. The ministers, with 
their Bibles in their hands, formed the vanguard ; the soldiers 
followed with their arms reversed, in token that their designs 
were pacific towards the people. Moreover a declaration was 
published to inform the people, that the Scotch, at the call of 
Providence, had entered England against the Canterburian fac- 
tion of papists, atheists, Arminiaus, and prelates. Want of funds 
delayed the preparations of the king, but as soon as the peers 
guaranteed him a loan of £200,000, writs were issued to each 
county to raise men. Li some cases they were neglected, in 
others the men mutinied, so that when the levies were collected, 
to the number of twenty thousand, they were as disaffected as 
they were ill-conditioned, and altogether unfit to contend with 
the united and enthusiastic Scots. 

Northumberland having declined the office of commander-in- 
chief, it was conferred on Strafford, by whom Lord Conwa;r was 
ordered, with less than five thousand horse and foot, to dispute 
the passage of the Tyne. To effect this he took up a w/»Hiou 
between >;ewbum and Stellahaugh, on the south side of tUe rivtr^ 
but his force was far too feeble to stop lUe fec^V*, ^Wj iixvjfiw«*Ai 
f Aij^, 27) after & slight sJurmisb, whkli co&t IW lLll#f^v vdo»»^ 
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sixty men. The Rout of Newbum, as this affair was called, put 
the Scotch in possession of Newcastle, from which the English 
army with its material fell back to Durham, and thence to North- 
allerton, where Charles was. Finding that Leslie was moving 
after them, the English retreated till they reached York, where 
Charles, satisfied of his} inability to contend with his difficulties, 
consented to enter into negotiations with the Scots. To avoid a 
parliament if possible, a great council of peers was summoned to 
meet the king, but this procedure was unusual. Many centuries 
had passed since such an assembly had been convened, and as 
the drift of it was seen, twelve peers subscribed a petition, point- 
ing out a parliament as the only remedy for the grievances of the 
nation. This was followed by another petition signed by ten 
thousand Londoners. The same course was advocated by the 
king's counsellors and the gentry of Yorkshire ; under this pres- 
sure, Charles reluctantly consented, and ordered the issue of writs 
for a new parliament. 

The Great Council of Peers met as appointed on the 24th of 
September, in the dean's house, near the Minster. They were 
first informed that a new parliament was to meet, and then re- 
quired to say how the king could support his army for the next 
three months ; this was settled by a deputation being sent to 
London, and on their own bonds raising a loan of £200,000. 
The next question was, how to deal with the Scotch ; this was 
left to be determined by sixteen peers, who were to proceed to 
Ripon, and negotiate with the Scottish commissioners, which 
however was found difficult to do, for the Scots had taken to 
plunder, and in lieu thereof demanded £40,000 a month subsis- 
tence money. This was reduced to £5,600 to be paid weekly, 
from rates on the northern counties. It was further agreed that 
all the northern ports should be opened for a free trade whether 
by sea or land, and that all hostilities should cease ; this being 
done, it was agreed that for the settlement of all grievances, and 
a definite treaty, the negotiations should be transferred from 
Eipon to London. 

PERIOD III. 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 1640-49; AND THE CIVIL WAR, 16tt2-48. 

SECTION XI. THE FIRST SESSION OF THE LONG 

PARLIAMENT, 1640-41. 

1. Character of the Long Parliament. On this point 

Hallam writes : — " We are now arrived at that momentous pe- 
nod in our history, which no Englia\imaii ever regards without 
interest, aftt few without prejudice ; t\ie ^w\a^ ^^vEi^^MiJa. \Ja& 
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factions of modern times trace their divergence ; which, after the 
lapse of almost two centuries, still calls forth the warm emotions 
of party-spirit, and affords a t^st of political principles ; at that fa- 
mous parliament, the theme of so much eulogy ana of so much re- 
proach ; that synod of inflexible patriots with some, that conclave of 
traitorous rebels with others ; that assembly, we may truly say, of 
unequal virtue and chequered fame, which after having acquired 
a higher claim to our gratitude, and effected more for our liberties, 
than any that had gone before or that has followed, ended by sub- 
verting the constitution it had strengthened, and by sinking in its 
decrepitude, and amidst general contempt, beneath a usurper it 
had blindly elevated to power." The same writer reckons the 
acts of the first session, and one in the second relating to the im- 
pressment of troops, as those by which this parliament ** restored 
and consolidated the shattered fabric of our constitution." 

2. The weakness of the king prevents effective re- 
sistance. Tiie following paragraph from Hume is important, as 
accounting for the position in which Charles now found himself. 
** The causes of disgust which, for above thirty years, had daily 
been multiplying in England, were now come to full maturity, 
and threatened the kingdom with some great revolution or con- 
vulsion. The uncertain and undefined limits of prerogative and 
privilege had been eagerly disputed during the whole period ; and 
in every controversy between prince and people, the question, 
however doubtful, had always been decided by each party in favor 
of its own pretensions. Too lightly, perhaps, moved by the ap- 
pearance of necessity, the king had even assumed powers incom- 
patible with the principles of limited government, and had ren- 
dered it impossible for his most zealous partisans entirely to 
justify his conduct, except by topics so unpopular, that they 
were more fitted, in the present disposition of men's minds, to 
inflame, than appease, the general discontent. Those great sup- 
porters of public authority, law and religion, had likewise, by the 
unbounded compliance of judges and prelates, lost much of their 
influence over the people ; or rather had in a great measure ^oue 
over to the side of faction, and authorised the spirit of opposition 
and rebellion." 

The nobility also, whom the king had no means of retaining by 
offices and preferments suitable to their rank, had been seized 
with the general discontent, and unwarily threw themselves into 

the scale which already began too much to preponderate 

The progress of the Scottish malcontents reduced the crown to 
entire dependence for supply ; their union with the po\)ular ijact'j 
in England brought great accession oi au.l\\o\i\.'3 Vci N\\^ \?)NX^"t \ 
tliG near prospect of success roused a\i \3i\.e\:i\. m^il\x^^t^ ^\A ^x.^- 
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tensions which had hitherto been held in such violent constraint ; 
and the torrent of general inclination and opinion ran so strongly 
against the court, that the king was in no situation to refuse any 
reasonable demands of the popular leaders, either for defining or 
limiting the powers of his prerogative. Even many exorbitant 
claims, in his present situation, would probably be made, and 
must necessarily be complied with." 

3. Eedress of sundry political grievances, 1640 — 41. 

In the election of LenthalT, a barrister, as Speaker, it became 
evident that the king could not command the votes of one-tbird 
of the members. The opposition was led by Pj?m, Hampden, St, 
Johii, Hollis, Fiennes, and the younger Vane; Hyde, Selden, 
Rydyard, and other men of talents, also supported the redress of 
grievances. " The- first week", Whitelock says, " was spent in 
naming general committees and establishing them, and receiving 
a great many petitions, both from particular persons, and some 
from multitudes, and brought by troops of horsemen from several 
counties, craving redress of grievances and exorbitances, both in 
church and state." The power of these committees was un- 
limited ; no one had a right to oppose them even by silence, and 
the members of the privy council were obliged to state, if called 
upon, what had passed in their deliberations. Many of the pro- 
ceedings in the Star-chamber being complained of, and investi- 
gated, Prynne, Burton, Bastwick, and others, were ordered to be 
brought to London. Their entry was a triumph ; not only were 
their sentences reversed, but a money compensation voted them. 
Ship-money was voted illegal, as was also the opinions of the 
judges upon it, and an act passed whereby all their proceedings 
m the matter were declared void, and all records concerning them 
cancelled; five of the judges that argued in favor of ship-money 
were sent to prison. 

4. Redress of sundry Ghnrch grievances, 1640 — 41. 

The monster grievance was uatholicism, on wliich the fears of the 
nation had been aroused by the king's favor to the professors of 
that faith, the residence at court of an agent from Rome, the 
large subscriptions of the Catholics towards the war with the 
Scotch, and Catholic officers holding commissions in the army. 
Charles felt himself under the necessity of giving orders to remove 
all Catholics from the court and the army, to disarm all recusants, 
and to banish all priests from the kingdom. In the Commons, a 
resolution declared the convocation to have no authority to bind 
either clergy or laity without consent of parliament; that the 
canons lately made were unlawful ; and that the conduct of Laud, 
who was held to he the chief promoter of them, and of other at-. 
tetiifts^ to subvert the laws and leligVonol \)DLe ii«»\A!wx,\i^>Jaa^\k!«\- 
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ject of inquiry. A day or two after, the primate was charged by 
Hollis, at the bar of the Upper House, with high treason, for 
having endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws of the realm, 
and introduce arbitrary government ; to subvert true religion, 
and introduce popery : and to subvert the rights of parliament. 
Laud was seilt to the Tower, March 1, 1641. Of their own au- 
thority, the Commons ordered that " commissioners be sent into 
all counties for the defacing, demolishing, and quite taking away 
of ^11 images, altars, or tables turned altar- wise, crucifixes, super- 
stitious pictures, monuments, and reliques of idolatry, out of all 
churches and chapels". The execution of this order, fell in many 
cases, to men blinded by ignorance or fanaticism, who senselessly 
destroyed valuable monuments, and impiously profaned churches. 
Towards the close of the session, the Commons impeached 
thirteen of the bishops, for their share in Laud's proceedings, 
and for continuing and promulgating in the late convocation 
certain canons, contrary to the laws of the realm and the liber- 
ties of the people. By this measure, the bishops were kept away 
from parliament. 

After the rising of parliament, the committee appointed sat 
during the recess, and under Pym, its chairman, carried on a 
vigorous campaign against the Establishment. Vacant livings 
were tilled with men of their choice, the clergy annoyed, tne 
liturgy suspended, and the people encouraged to aid the Com- 
mons in purging the churches. As this committee issued orders 
on all subjects, on its own authority, it may be said to have held, 
in great part, the reins of government. 

6. Act for Triennial Parliaments, 1641. By statute of 

Edward III., it had been provided that parliaments* should he 
held "every year, or oftener if need be"; the practice, however, 
had been for the sovereigns to call one at their pleasure. This 
act was therefore passed, " for the prevention of inconveniences 
happening by the long intermission of parliaments". It provided 
for the meeting of a new parliament at least once in three years ; 
the old parliament being ipso facto dissolved at the expiration of 
that period, and the chancellor bound by oath to issue writs for a 
new parliament, within three years from the dissolution. In case 
of the chancellor's failing to do so, the peers were to meet at 
Westminster and issue writs to the sheriffs ; and should they fail 
to do so, the sheriffs to cause the elections to be duly made ; and 
in their default, the electors themselves were to choose their re- 
presentatives. The House [of Commons so elected, as well as 
the House of Peers, not to be dissolved or proto^\i^^m\.V!W55^ 
their own consent, in less than fifty days aitex \\ie\t ^x^\. \^^^\\\\!g^. 
(This act was repealed in Charles II. •, m \^^^, ^xie^ 'Xl^vi^so^^ 
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Act was passed.) By a subsequent act (1641) it was provided 
that *' to prevent inconveniences which may happen by the un- 
timely adjourning, proroguing, or dissolving of the present par- 
liament, that neither House be adjourned but by its own order, 
or the parliament dissolved but by its own act.** 

6. Attainder of Strafford, 1641. The Earl was himsdf 

fully conscious of the intense hate of his former friends, because 
I of their regarding him both as " the greatest apostate from the 
cause of the people", and as ** the greatest promoter of tyranny 
that any age had produced". He therefore begged the king to 
excuse his attending the parliament, where his presence would 
rather hinder than serve his majesty's cause. But Charles in- 
sisted, declaring " that as he was king of England, he was able to 
rescue him from any danger, and that parliament should not touch 
one hair of his head". Strafford then proposed to confound his 
enemies, by charging the principal members of the Commons with 
exciting and aiding the Scottish invasion ; but Pym, made aware 
of this purpose, moved first, and in the name of the Commons 
impeached the Earl of high treason, within eight days of the open- 
ing of the parliament. The delinquent was at once ordered into 
custody, and, a fortnight later, committed to the Tower. 

After a lapse of four months, the trial commenced, March 22nd» 
1641, under circumstances of intense interest. On the first day, the 
articles of impeachment, twenty eight in number, were read, with, 
Strafford's replies thereto. The charges included acts of oppression 
as President of the JSorth, but more particularly as Deputy in Ire- 
land, where his proceedings had been most arbitrary, not only to in- 
dividuals, but to the nation, in that he declared the Irish a conquered 
people, with whom the king could deal as he pleased. With regard 
to Englahd, he stood charged with advising the king to levy supplies 
by mere prerogative, and to govern the people according to his own 
will. To these were added, charges preferred by the Scottish com- 
missioners, and members of the Irish {parliament ; they were, how- 
ever, in substance, included in the others. Three or the articles 
contained what was supposed to amount to treason, and the remain- 
der, though not treasonable separately, might in the a^^gregate make 
what was termed cumulative treason, by proving a series of acts and 
words which showed a fixed purpose to subvert the liberties of the 
people. Day after day did fetratford, with such temper and elo- 
quence, combat his accusers, that some shows of sympathy began to 
exhibit themselves. The two managing lawyers, Glynne and May- 
nard, insisted much on vague and general clauses, by way of making 
them treason in the aggregate, to which the Earl justly replied. 
" there is nothing in all this that can be treason, and when a thousand 
misdemeanors will not make one felony, shall twenty-eight mis- 
demeanours heighten it to a treason ?" 

When the tried had proceeded for fifteen days, it was evident that 
ihe izapeaohment committee had. uoti inaA<& ou\) ^^<&'dx vasA oti^x^Aaou^ 
uad there was a fear lest the a^ostott/e im^\> «i\fiit «2^^<sa.^^>i^<s£&L. 
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To stren^hen their case, some notes taken by the elder Vane were 
produced, in which Strafford was made to say at a meeting of the coun- 
cil : " Your majesty having tried all ways, and being refused, shall be 
acquitted before God and men. You are absolved and loosened from 
all rule of government, and free to do what power will admit : and 
vou have an army in Ireland that you may empiov to reduce this 
kingdom to obedience ; for I am confident tmvt the ^cots cannot hold 
out five months". To prove that these words were spoken, the mem- 
bers present at the council were examined ; most of them declared 
that they had never heard anything of the kind spoken, and even 
Secretary Vane was not certain that he had correctly noted what he 
had heard. Strafibrd replied that if he had spoken the words, which 
he did not admit, they had reference to Scotland and not England. 

Aa the court desired to proceed to judgment, the Earl was called 
upon to complete his defence: this he concluded in the following 
weighty sentences. " It is hard to be questioned upon a law which 
cannot be shown That puuishment should precede pro- 
mulgation of a law : to be punished b^ a law subsequent to the fact is 
extreme hard ; what man can be safe if this be admitted ? My lords, 
it is hard in another respect, that there should be no token set by 
which we should know this offence, no admonition by which we 

should avoid it Now, where is the mark, where is the 

token, upon this crime, to declare it to be high treason ? My lords, 
be pleased to give that regard to the peerage of England as never to 
expose yourselves to such moot points, sucn constructive iuterpreta- 
tions of laws : if there must be a trial of wits, let the subject matter 

be of somewhat else than the lives and honors of peers It is 

now full two hundred and forty vears since any man was touched for 
this alleged crime, to this height, before myself; let us not awaken 
these sleeping Uods to our destruction, by raking up a lew mustv 
records that have lain by the walls so many ages forgotten or neglected. 

And now, my lords, for myself, I have been, by the blessing 

of Almighty God, taught that the afflictions of the present Ufe, are 
not to be compared to the eternal weight of glory which shall be 
revealed hereafter. And so, my lords, even so, with all tranquillity of 
mind, I freely submit myself to your judgment ; and, whether that 
judgment be of life or death, Te Deum Laudamu^\ 

The next step in this celebrated prosecution is not clearly accounted 
for. While the impeachment was being proceeded with, Sir Arthur 
Haslerig proposed in the Commons that they should declare Strafford 
guilty by act of parliament. Bv some writers this change of pro- 
cedure is attributed to the fact that the peers were taking a view of 
the case, more favorable to the Earl, while others affirm that the plan 
sanctioned by the king, of bringing up the English army from the 
North, to overawe the^ parliament was already known. Hallam on 
this point observes, " It nas been usually said that the Commons had 
recourse to the bill of attainder, because they found it impossible to 
support the impeachment for treason. But St. tlohn positively de- 
nies that it was intended to avoid the judicial mode of proceeding. 
And, what is stronger, the lords themselves voted upon the ftitMas. 
judicially, and not as if they were enacting a. \^^Wivs^ \siiea&\ix«^^ . 
The bill of attainder passed the Commons oii\)\3Le iY9»\» ^l K.^t\,\s^ ^ 
majority of more than three-fourths of the meia\)«ta v^^aieoX*. ^tck^ 
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carried up the bill with a message, " that it highly oonoemed the 
Commonwealth in the expediting of it". Of the charges brought 
against Strafford, the peeis deemed but two proved; that which 
charged him with raising money on his own authority, and quarter- 
ing troops on the people of Ireland, in order to compel obedience to 
his unlawful requisitions ; and that which charged him with imposing 
an unlawful oath on the Scots in Ireland. Reference was made to 
the judges, whether what the peers considered proved amounted to 
treason. Their unanimous opmion was declared to be, that upon all 
which their lordships had voted to be proved, it was their opinion 
that the Earl of Strafford did deserve the pains and penalties of high 
treason by law. On the 29th of April, the peers pa^ed the bill, 
twenty-six voting against the Earl, in a House of forty-five. 

Charles on the 1st of May, stated in th<? House of Lords that 
he could not condemn Strafford of high treason, but for misde- 
meanour he was clear that the Earl was not fit to serve " in any 
place of trust, no, not so much as that of a constable". The 
Commons were offended at this interference on the part of the 
king, and popular clamour demanded justice against the £:reat 
deUnquent. The drum ecclesiastic was beaten in the city pulpits, 
mobs gathered about the House of Lords, and the names of the 
• members that voted against the attainder placarded as Strafford- 
ians, or betrayers of their country. The public mind was still 
further excited by the discovery of an attempt made by Charles 
to procure the Earl's escape from the Tower, and by a fuller dis- 
covery of the king's design " to dissaffect the army to the parlia- 
ment". This led the Commons to draw up (May 5) a "Solemn 
Protestation", which after tlie fashion of the Scottish Covenant, 
promised, vowed, and protested in the presence of God, their 
resolution to maintain the Protestant faith, against popery and 
popish innovations ; and to protect the kino:'s person, the free- 
dom of the parliament, and the liberties of the subject. Not only 
the Commons, but the peers and bishops took this oath. Under 
all this pressure, Charles gave way and on the 10th of May gave 
his consent to the bill, though on the day following he sent a let- 
ter to the Lords, requesting them to confer with the Commons 
on some means of moderating the severity of the law. This they 
refused to do, and Charles consenting, the Earl was beheaded on 
Tower Hill (May 12), in the presence of a hundred thousand per- 
sons, who behaved with decency, but the people in the evening to 
testify their joy made bonfires in the streets. 

On this extraordinary case the following remarks by JBallam de- 
serve attention :— '* But if we pay such regard to the principles of 
clemency and moderation, and of adherence to fixed rules of law, as 
to pass some censure on tnis deviation litom Wv^tci Vxi \Xv^ ^\X.-^tA<^\ ^t 
Xord StrajSbrd, we must not yield to t\ie c\«imoTo\)i*'YKsteJC\N«s> q>\ >kv& 
tdmirers^ or tretit the prosecutioTX ^^ ^scaJOL^oxx^*^^^^®-^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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of party vengeance. Look around the nations of the ^obe, and say 
in what age and country would such a man have fallen into the hands 
of his enemies, without paying the forfeit of his offances against the 
constitution with his life. They who grasp at arbitrary power, thev 
who make their foUow-citizens tremble before them, they who gratiqr 
a selfish pride bv the humiliation and servitude of mankind, have 
always played a deep stake ; and the more invidious and intolerable 
has been tneir pre-eminence, their fall has been more destructive, and 
their punishment more exemplary. Something beyond the retire- 
ment or the dismissal of such ministers has seemed necessary to 
' absolve the gods', and furnish history with an awful lesson of retri- 
bution. The spontaneous instinct of nature has called for the axe 
and the gibbet against such capital delinquents. If then, we blame, 
in some measure, the sentence of Straffora, it is not for his sake, but 
for that of the laws on which he trample(L and of the liberty which 
he betrayed. He died justly before God and man, though we may deem 
the precedent dangerous, and the better course of a magnanimous 
lenity unwisely rejected ; and in condemning the bill of attainder, we 
cannot look upon it as a crime". 

7. Abolition of the Star-chamber, High Commission, 

and other Courts, 1641. As the Courts of High Commission, 
and Star-chamber were regarded as mere instruments for destroy- 
ing the people's liberties, a bill unanimously passed both Houses 
to abolish them, and in them to annihilate the principal and most 
dangerous articles of the king's prerogative. The same bill also 
regulated the Privy Council, affirming that the king and his coun- 
cil have no jurisdiction, power, or authority over any man's 
estate. " As a consequence of this, the court of the president 
and council of Wales, the council of the North, and the palatine 
courts of Lancashire and Cheshire, were aboli>hed ; the two first 
entirely, the others only so far as they had imitated the ambitious 
jurisdiction of the Star-chamber". The Stannary and Forest courts 
also were regulated ; the l*oru)er to confine itself to causes arising 
among the tinners, the limits of forests were to be ascertained by 
commissioners. The Earl Marshal's court was abolished at the 
same time, by a simple vote of the House. Hume admits the 
abolition of the Star-chamber to have been a benefit : — "Byre- 
moving the Star-chamber, the king's power of binding the people 
by his proclamation was indirectly abolished ; and that important 
branch of prerogative, the strong symbol of arbitrary power, and 
unintelligible in a limited constitution, being at last removed, 
left the system of government piore consistent and uniform". 

SECTION XIL APFAIRS OF SCOTLAND AND 

IRELAJSTD. 

X Cbarlea goes to Scotland and coD&rm^ ^^^ ^^^* 
cessions, 1641. In aii tlie measures ot reioiiw \,Vi^ \.>«o ^o>^^«s. 
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of the English parliament had concurred ; but towards the ena of 
the session there appeared a disposition, more particularly in the 
Lords, to withstand any attempt to subvert the constitution, 
hence a bill was thrown out which proposed the abolition of 
episcopacy. This gave courage to the king, as did also some • 
counter movements in Scotland, which seemed to favor the royal 
cause. Charles, much to the chagrin of his opponents in the two 
Houses, suddenly set out for his northern kingdom, to preside in 
person over the parliament about to meet. In order to nonor the 
king, commissioners from the English parliament were nominated 
to attend his person, though in reality their business was to watch 
his conduct, for an intrigue was going on between Charles and 
Montrose, having for its object the overthrow of the covenanting 
leaders. When the Scotch parliament met, the king was all con- 
descension, he appointed Henderson his chaplain, and attended 
assidiously the service of the kirk. All the concessions demanded 
were now confirmed : triennial parliaments, the abrogation of the 
ancient prerogatives of the crown, the prosecution of the opponents 
of the covenanters : he even consented in all appointments to be 
guided by their advice. After this, things did not go on smoothly 
by reason of Charles nominating to office, persons of whom the 
parliament did not approve. And things were further perplexed 
by an affair called the " Incident". It was found one morning 
that Hamilton, Lanark his brother, and Argyle had fled to escape 
an attempt to be made on their liberty, perhaps their lives. 
Montrose, it appears, now under arrest for plotting against the 
Covenanting party, had insinuated to the king the disloyalty of 
Hamilton and Argyle, and advised decisive measures against them. 
Charles demanded an inquiry, aud produced one of Montrose's 
letters, but nothing could be determined on, and Charles was in 
the end compelled to forego the vindication of his character, and . 
consent to "an accommodation" by which most part of the 
bishop's lands was distributed among his opponents ; the treasury 
put into commission, with Argyle at the head ; Hamilton and 
Argyle raised to higher titles, and general Leslie created Earl of 
Leven. The news which now arrived from Dublin rendered the 
king impatient to return to England, he therefore entertained the 
Estates and departed next morning. 

2. The Irish Bebellion, 1641. The Irish had long groaned 
under oppression, not only haa they been deprived of their religi- 
ous freedom, but also of their rights of property. If the English 
parliament had forced concessions from the king, and the Cove- 
jjonters of Scotland obtained full rights of religious worship, why 
shouJd not the Irish also make aa ettotV.^ xRXrj \iQ\.\ffli\fc ^\l\ 
assert their righta, while their enenaea^ei^ ^V\ii^ ws\Qrwg,>i)£i'i^^^ 
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selves ? To rouse and unite the people, Roger Moore, of Kildare, 
travelled the kingdom with much success, and secured the co- 
operation of O'Neal, kinsman of the Earl of Tyrone, McGuire, 
lord of Inniskillen, and other native chiefs*. The Irish of the 
Pale, adopted a different plan and sent over commissioners to 
Charles to demand those graces, for which they had paid thirteen 
years before ; they were told to hope for full redress. The king 
to strengthen his hands, sent private instructions to Ormond and 
Antrim to secure the army that Strafford had raised, and when 
subsequently, the English parliament obtained an order from him 
that this Catholic army should be disbanded, other secret orders 
were sent to prevent the dispersion of the men. Antrim was active, 
the men nominally enlisted for the service of Spain, were really to 
be kept in Ireland, to rally round the throne and prevent the ex- 
tirpation of their religion. A confederation was formed between 
the chieftians and some of the settlers of the Pale to seize Dublin; 
the plot was betrayed at the last moment and the capital saved. 
But in Ulster, O'Neal was at the head of thirty thousand men, 
rendered desperate by the failure on Dublin (Oct. 22). The 
movement originally intended to obtain redress of grievances, de- 
generated into a savage massacre of Protestants. 

The horrible story of the Irish Massacre is too lone to relate in de- 
tail. The following summary is from Quizot: — "On all sides the 
Protestants were attacked unawares, ejected from their houses, 
hunted down, slaughtered, exposed to all perils, all the torments that 
religious and patriotic hatred could invent against heretics, foreigners 
and tyrants. The most fearful and distressing accounts arrived of 
the miseries they were subject to ; of infinite murders, [Clarendon 
says 40,000 to 50,000] of sufferings altogether unprecedented ; and the 
evil was indeed so great that it might be exaggerated, according to 
men's fears or designs, without offending truth or exhausting credulity. 
A half savage people passionately attached to the barbarism which 
their oppressors made matter of reproach while they prevented them 
from quitting it, had seized with transport the hope of deliverance 
which the dissensions of the tyrai\Jis afforded them. Eager to avenj?e 
in a day, ages of outrage and misery, they with a proud joy commit- 
ted excesses which struck their ancient masters with horror and dis- 
may. The English authorities were utterly without the means of 
resistance ; in its hatred to Strafford and the crown, solely occupied 
by the design of establishing liberty in England, parliament had for- 
gotten that in Ireland it desired to keep up tyranny". 

In fairness the following passage is aadea from Lingard : — " It has 
been usual for writers to present to their readers only one-half of the 
picture, to paint the atrocities of the.nativesy and to conceal those of 
their opponents ; but barbarities too revolting to stain these pages 
are equally recorded of both; and, if amon§ the ou^ ti\\!et^vi^^^\s^<5i^- 
sters who thirsted for the blood of their 'victvms, \)\iet^ ^ct^ ^xassw^s 
the others, those who had long been acjoustome^ to ^<&«a\.>(Jaft^^'^ ^'^ "^ 
mere Irishman beneath their notice" 
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[ SECTION XIII. PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONG 

PARLIAMENT, 1641-42. 

1. Measures taken to suppress the Irish Eebellion, 

1641. The parJiament reassembled Oct. 2Uth, aud five days later 
received information of the events in Ireland. Tiie Commons 
resolved forthwith to sit in committee on Irish affairs aud the 
safety of England. For the latter object they presented to the 
PeerS the names of seventy Catholic fords and gentlemen, that 
ought to be confined for the public safety. Pursuivants were 
appointed to apprehend priests and Jesuits, the queen's confessor 
\pas sent to the Tower, and her chapel establishment dissolved, 
and lists ordered to be sent in of all Catholic priests. For ser- 
vice in Ireland, it was resolved that £200,000 be granted, that a 
feet should be provided to guard the Irish coasts, that eight 
thousand men be raised for service in Ireland, and that the neces- 
sary stores be collected and forwarded to Dublin. It was also 
resolved, that a pardon be oflPered to such of the insurgents as 
should lay down their arms lyithin a ^iven time ; and that the 
committee on Irish affairs should consider in what way Scotland 
could assist in this business, which was a visible rising of Anti- 
christ against the true faith. 

2. The Commons publish a Remonstrance, Decen)ber 

1st, 1^41. Charles arrived from Scotland in the last week of 
November, and was received most heartily by the citizens at Guild- 
hall. Encouraged by this show of loyalty, the king informed the 
Houses, it was his will that the guards by which they had sur- 
rounded themselves should be dismissed. This furnished occasion 
to the celebrated remonstrance on the state of the nation, though 
perhaps the real cause was the knowledge possessed by the Com- 
mons, that Charles was privy to their connexion with the invading 
army of Scotland. 

The Remonstrance consisted of a long preamble, and two hundred 
and six several clauses. It commenced by tracing all the calamities 
of the nation to a coalition of Papists, Arminian oishops and clergy- 
men, and courtiers, whose common object was the subversion of the 
liberties of England. Next in order came a list of every grievance 
since the commencement of the reign, with the several remedies by 
whi(5h a part had already been removed, and by which the others 
mi^ht be. In conclusion, the Commons complam of the opposition 
then* endeavours met with from the malignant faction about the 
throne, and the combination of papists and ill-affected bishops in the 
Upper House: And therefore pray his majesty to avoid papists, and 
tliose who f&vored. theaii and employ oiA^' svx.c\i Govms^uo^x^ \)b\>A xxur 
Bisters as might enjoy the confidence ot \ki^ \i«x\S»xi[ieQL\». HaUam 
justly remarlLB on tail transactiou :— '^ 'SViQ ieaJLowss ^\a<3a. \is»^^\ssi. 
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oaght never to laj a<ide, was especially required towards Charles, 
whose love or arbitrary dominion was much better proved than his 
sincerity in relinquishing it. But if he were intended to reign at all, 
and to reign with any portion either of the prerogatives of an English 
king, or tne respect claimed by every severely, the Remonstrance 
of the Commons could but prolong an irritation incompatible with 
public tranquillity. It admits, indeed, of no question, that this 
scheme of Pym, Hampden, and St. John, already tended to restrain 
the king's personal exercise of any effective power, from a sincere 
persuasion that no confidenee could ever be placed in him, though 
not to abolish the monarchy, or probably to abridge in the same 
degree the rights of his successor. Their Remonstrance was put 
forward to stem the returning tide of loyalty, which not only 
threatened to obstruct the further progress of their endeavours, but, 
as they would allege, might by gaining strength, wash away some 
of the bulwarks that had been so recently constructed for the preser- 
vation of liberty. It was carried -in a full House by the smdl 
majority of eleven. So much was it deemed a trial of strength, that 
Cromwell declared after the division, that had the question been lost, 
he would have sold his estate and retired to America." 

3. Eiots commence: twelve bishops committed to tbe 

Tower, Dec. Hi), 1641. To the Remonstrance, Charles replied 
temperately, that he had never refused his assent to any bill pre- 
sented to him for the redress of grievances ; that he would for 
the future maintain the just rights of his subjects; and that 
with reference to those who would introdi'ce anarchy and confu- 
sion, he trusted to his parliament to confound their designs, but 
that the choice of ministers he would not resign. But no answer 
was likely to satisfy the present teniper of the House ; the Com- 
mons, to secure the object they had in view, printed and widely 
distributed tiie Ren»onstrance. It accomplishea its purpose. The 
bishops had been pointed out, and they were now daily menaced 
by the rabble. On one occasion, thev were forced to stay in the 
House, till they could steal away un^er cover of darkness. The 
next day, Williams of York, with eleven other bishops, made a 
declarati(m in the House, that they could no longer attend with- 
out danger to their lives, and they therefore protested against 
any resolution passed in their absence. Eor this unusual proce- 
dure, which was held to l)e a conspiracy against the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, and the existence of parliament, the Com- 
mons impeached them of treason; ten were committed to the 
Tower, and two, on account of their age, to the usher of the 
black rod. By this movement, the country party deprived their 
opponents of twelve votes. 

It was during the heats now generated, that "tVife liwsi^ Cata\lw% 

and Soundheads were given. Many gentry cam^ xx'^ Ix^^ia. 'vJckfe 

country ID arms, and went to Whitehall to offer t\ievc feetN\cfe"s.. '^SN^s^ 

were joined by disbanded army oflicers, Temp\e> «.t\3AfeTx\&, ^^^ V^^- 
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teges of the court, and daily assembling round the palace, inveighed 
against the Commons and insulted those who took part with them. 
In support of the popular party, bands of apprentices, workmen, and 
others, marched from the city to Westminster, shouting as they 
passed Whitehall, " No bishops ; no popish lords," Violent contests 
arose, and daily skirmishes took place. Clarendon says, " And from 
these contestations, the two terms of Roundhead and CavaUer grew 
to be received in discourse, and were afterwards continued in dis- 
course for the most succinct distinction of affections throughout the 
quarrel ; they who were looked upon as servants to the king being 
called Cavaliers ; and the other of the rabble contemned and despised 
under the name of Roundheads." The term Roundhead is said to. 
have been first applied to the London apprentices, who were the 
leaders in the early riots, because of the short crop of their hair. 
But short hair was not confined to the apprentices, for it is said of 
Col. Hutchinson, that " the godly of those days, when the colonel 
embraced their party, would not allow him to be religious, because 
his hair was not m their cut, nor his words in their phrase." 

4. Charles fails in an attempt to seize the five mem- 

berSy Jan., 1642. Four days after the committal of the bishops, 
the attorney-general, at the bar of the Lords, impeached in the 
name of the king. Lord Kimboltou, with Hollis, Hampden, Pym, 
Haslerig, and Strode — all distinguished leaders of the country 
party. These members were charged with attempting to subvert 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and deprive the king of his 
lawful authority ; to alienate the people from the king by odious 
calumnies ; to raise an army agamst the king ; to engage Scot- 
land, a foreign power, to invade the kingdom ; to excite against 
the king and parliament seditious assemblages ; and to levy war 
against the king. The, Lords, instead of at once ordering the 
accused to be talc en into custody, appointed a committee to search 
for precedents. This coolness, aroused the king's indignation, and 
a sergeant-at-arms was sent to the Commons to demand the per- ' 
sons of the five members. Answer was made that the matter 
required deliberation, for the Commons knew what had passed in 
the Upper House, and that the king's officers were then sealing 
up trunks and papers in the houses of the impeached members. 

The next day, Charles, .escorted by more than three hundred 

armed men, consisting of guards, cavaliers, and students, set out 

from Whitehall for Westmmster, to arrest the accused in person. 

But the Commons, aware of what was doing, had induced the 

five. members to withdraw. Leaving his guard at the door, the 

king entered, accompanied only by his nephew Charles, the Count 

Palatine. Having taken the chair, he looked round the House, 

and not seeing the persons he sought, enquired of the Speaker 

where tbej were, Leuthal made axia^w, Wia\. wi \X\^\. ^-mi^ V^ 

Iiad neither ejea to see, nor tongvie to s^e^Jfc, W\i «a \>Ja^<^M^^ 
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gave directions. "Well", said the king, "since I see all the 
birds are flown, I do expect from jou that you shall send them 
unto me as soon as they return hither. But I assure you on the 
word of a king, I never did intend any force, but shall proceed 
against them in a legal and fair way, for I never meant any other." 
He then withdrew, amidst cries of "Privilege!" from different 
parts of the House. The Commons immediately adjourned, eager 
to know what was thought out of doors ou the kind's design. In 
the city, the appearance of the five members caused great excite- 
ment ; patrols were formed for the common safety, and bands of 
apprentices paraded the streets, crying out that the cavaliers 
were coming. At Whitehall the agitation was equally great. 
The king and queen had built the highest hopes on this coup 
(T etat, the whole scheme had been sometime under discussion, 
and when Charles left his wife in the morning, he promised her 
to return in an hour, master of his kingdom. But all had failed, 
and his best friends kept aloof, for they were filled with shame 
and sorrow. 

On the day following (Jan. 5th), Charles went into the city to 
demand the surrender of the accused members. He was coldly 
received by the authorities, and by the people saluted with cries 
of. "Privilege of Parliament." The Commons had adjourned for 
six days, but committees of the House sat in the city, and acted 
in concert with the common council. Everything being arranged, 
the five members were carried back in triumph to Westminster 
on the 11th. Armed vessels, carrying two thousand men, attended 
them on their passage up the river, while on each bank marched 
the trained-bands with eight pieces of cannon. When they landed, 
they were received by four thousAd horsemen from Buckingham, 
come up to London to support Hampden, their representative. 
The king with his family nad quitted Whitehall the evening be- 
fore tor Hampton Court, and secret orders were at the same time 
sent off to the governors of his forts. 

Most writers characterise this proceeding as an attempt to violate 
one of the most valuable rights of the subject, or speak of it as im- 
prudent, if not positively foolish. But Hume justities Charlei? by the 
following arguments:— That privilege of parliament extends not to 
treason, felony, or breach of pea(^ ; that inconvenience is not a suffi- 
cient reason to abolish a principle estabhshed by uninterrupted pre- 
cedent ; that even had the king intended to employ force, which he 
denied, his conduct was excusable, for it was never pretended that 
the hall of parliament is an inviolable sanctuary ; and that the ne- 
cessity ot attempting to arrest the members in the House, was the 
fault of the Commons themselves, for they refused compliance with 
the king's mcs.^age, and the king being the great execvit^t Ok^ \Jwb 
the laws, his presence in this attempt was le^^aW^ em\\!a>jfe^, llaUaw. 
calls the attempt "an evident violation, iiot» ol wramwi ^fm'^'ai^i 
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but of all security for the independent existence of parliament in the 
mode of its execution, and leading to a very natural though perhaps 
nustaken surmise, that the charge itself of high treason made against 
these distinguished leaders, without communicating any of its 
grounds, had no other foundation than their pariiai;nentary conduct. 
And we are in fact warranted by the authority of the queen hersdf 
to asset t, that their aim in this most secret enterprise was to srt^rike 
terror into the parUament, and regain the power which had be^i 
wrested from their grasp." 

5. Final niptnre between Charles and Ms parliament, 
on the questipn of the Militia. Feb. 28, 1642. When the 

House resumed its sittings, it became evident that a crisis was at 
hand. By an address, the king was requested to withdraw Sir 
John Byron from the government of the Tower, and an order wi^s 
given to Skippon, tlie commander of the trained bands, to watch 
its approaches. Goring, governor of Portsmouth, was ordered to 
act only under the direction of parliament. Hotham was to take* 
the command of Hull, then containing large arsenals, and the 
key of the North of England. On* the 13th, it was voted that 
the kingdom be put in a state of defence. Neither was the royal 
party idle. On the 1 2th, Charles left Hampton for Windsor. 
In a secret council, it was resolved that the queen should proceed 
to Holland under pretext of taking over the princess Mary, a 
girl of eleven years of age, but already married to William of 
Orange. With her, she was to take the crown jewels to purchase 
military stores. The king was to keep up negotiations with his 
parliament, but retire by degrees to the North, and fixing his 
residence at York, wait the opportunity of acting. To the par- 
liament he made an apology, and offered a free pardon to the 
accused members, but he refused to give up the names of his 
advisers. 

On the 20th, the king invited parliament to draw up a com- 
plete statement of grievances, promising redress without delay, 
and thus put an end to their contentions. But the Commons 
knew that Charles was seeking foreign assistance, and they were , 
moreover in doubt respecting his relations with the Irish rebels. 
The Lords proposed their thanks for the king's gracious message, 
but in this the Lower House refused to join, unless at the same 
time the king was called upon to place the government of the 
Tower and other fortresses, and the command of the militia, in 
the hands of men possessing the confidence of the parliament. 
To this demand Charles replied, that he objected to give up the 
command of the forts, but that an arrangement might be made 
with respect to the militia. A fresh outbreak of popular feeling 
followed, and petitions flowed in fiomall ^axts, even from women 
who crowded round Westminster "EaW.. T'vo \iiJ^& ^«t^ iiRf« 
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passed, one excluding the bishops from the House, and disabling 
all persons in holy orders from the exercise of any temporal juris- 
diction ; the other authorising the impressiiieut of men for service 
in Ireland. To both of tiiese^ Charles reluctantly assented while 
at Canterbury, on the road to Dover where the queen was to 
embark. 

The great question of the militia was yet unsettled. On the 
road from Dover, the king was met by the bill, which he refused 
to sanction but in part. He was will ins: to entrust that force to 
the persons named by parliament, but insisted on the appoint- 
ment being for a limited time, that he migirt dismiss them if he 
saw fit, and that the principal towns should be exempt from the 
measure. The king now set out for York. At Theobald's, 
twelve commissioners from the parliament overtook him, and in 
uncourteous terms iuformud the king, that the .power of raising 
and disposing of the militia could not be granted to any corpora- 
tion, but by consent of parliament ; and that those parts of the 
kingdom which had put themselves in a posture of defence 
against the common danger, had done so by direction of both 
Houses. To which reply was made by Charles : — ** For the 
militia, I thought so much of it, before I sent that answer, and 
am so much assured that the answer is agreeable to what in 
justice or reason you can ask, or I in honor grunt, that I shall 
not alter it in any point". The king now left Theobald's and by 
easy stages reachea York 19th March. 

It was not without great opposition that the Houses came to a 
decision on this question. Many maintained the power ot the 
militia to be in the crown alone, and others in the power of the 
king and parliament conjointly, uor would it have been deter- 
mined to be in the parliament alone, Jout for the violence of the 
times, and the strong suspicion of the king's duplicity. Hallam 
places it among the encroachments of the parliament : — 

" No one can pretend that this was not an encroachment on his 
prerogative. It can only find a Justification in the precarious con- 
dition, as the Commons asserted it to be, of those liberties they had 
so recently obtained^ in their just persuasion of the kinjjfs insincerity, 
and the demonstrations he had already made of an intention to win 
back his authority at the sword's point. But it is equitable, on the 
other hand, to observe that the Commons had by no means greater 
reason to distrust the faith of Charles, than he had to anticipate 
fresh assaults from them on the power he had inherited," on the form 
of religion which alone he thought lawful, on the counsellors who 
had served him most faithfully, and on the nearest of his domestic 
ties. If the right of self-defence could be urged by parliament for 
this demand of the militia, must we not admit) thafc ^ ^vcsi^Ciflflt ^'^». 
was equally valid for the king's refusal ? "Hovie^et w:>cto^l ^k^^ 
violent the previous government of Charles loaj "Vmk^^ >owQ.*VQW^^<5it 
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disreputable his sincerity at present^ it is in vain to deny that he 
had made the most valuable concessions, and such as had cost him 
very dear. . . . Even in this business of the militia he would 
have consented to nominate the persons recommended to him as 
Ueutenants, by commissions revocable at his pleasure ; or would have 
passed the bill rendering them irremovable for one year, provided 
they might have received their orders from* himself and the two 
Houses conjointly. It was not unreasonable for the king to pause 
at the critical moment which was to make all future denial nugatory, 
and enquire whether the prevailing majority designed to leave him 
what they had not taken away". 

6. Propositions tendered to the King at York. (Jane 

2, 1642). Although both parties had given evidence of their 
determination to appeal to tne sword, the two Houses apparently 
for no other reason than to quiet the clamours of those who 
thought the kinff more disposed to treat than to fight, sent a 
petition to the king with nineteen propositions, which being 
accepted would form the basis of a pacification. They were 
founded upon various addresses and declarations of an earlier 
date, and framed after the model of the concessions obtained by 
the Scots. Hallam says, they " went to abrogate in spirit the 
whole existing constitution, and were in truth so far beyond what 
the king could be expected to grant, that terms more intolerable 
were scarcely proposed to him in his greatest diflBculties, not at 
Uxbridge, nor at Newcastle, nor even at Newport". By these 
propositions it was demanded that the king's ministers, privy 
council, and judges, should be approved in parliament, and take 
such an oath as the Houses should prescribe, and hold their 
places' only during good behaviour : that the education and mar- 
riage of the royal children should be regulated by parliament : 
that the church government and liturgy should be reformed as the 
two Houses should advi^ : that the king should dismiss all his 
guards and recall his proclamations, but leave the militia at the 
disposal of the House, till it was further settled by a bill ; and 
ana that all forts be under the command of persons appointed by 
the king, with the approval of parliament : that no peer should 
sit in parliament, unless with the consent of both Houses : that 
the king should ally himself with Protestant princes for the 
maintenance of the true faith, and that popish peers be deprived 
of their votes, and children of Catholics be brought up in the 
Protestant faith : and that he should clear, by act of parliament. 
Lord Kimboltoii and the other accused membeTs. Charles re- 
plied that he was willing to abolish innovations in religion, to 
exclude Catholic peers, and would agree to the forced education 
of catholic children, but to the other demands he would not con- 
fent, for "the power legally placed m \\i^ \,^q Hcius^ea was more 
iJiau suMcient to prevent and lestxson l\ie ^Q\i^t ^l V^twssi^i'* • 
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7. The parliament formally decides on war. July 12, 

1642. To carry into execution the orders of the parliament, 
and to take charge of the public defence, a Committee of Safety 
vas appointed, consisting of five lords, Northumberland, Essex, 
Pembroke, Holland, and Say; and ten commoners, Hampden, 
Fym, Hollis, Martin, Fiennes, Pierpont, Glyn, W. Waller, Sta- 
pfeton, and Merrick. When the answer to the propositions of 
lork was received, a vote taken for raising ten thousand volun- 
teers in London, was opposed by only forty-five members of the 
Commons. Effective measures were forthwith adopted, the 
public revenues were seized for the parliament, and the counties 
ordered to provide arms and ammunition for immediate use. 
And finally, on the 12th July, the Houses vote that an army be 
raised " for the defence of the king and parliament", to consist of 
twenty regiments of foot, of about one thousand men each, and 
seventy-five troops of horse, of sixty each. The Earl of Essex 
was appointed ffcneral-in -chief, and the Earl of Bedford general 
of horse. Charles almost immediately proclaimed Essex and his 
officers guilty of treason. 

SECTION XIV. THE CIVIL WAE IN 1642. 

1. The canses of the Civil War. The immediate causes 

of this war, between men of the same blood, are to be found in 
the preceding narrative j the causes more remote are thus stated 
by Ciuizot : — 

*' When we glance at the state of the free institutions of England 
at the end of the sixteenth century, we find first, fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty, of which neither the country nor the legislature had 
ever lost sight ^ second, precedents and examples of liberty—a good 
deal mixed, it is true, with inconsistent examples and precedents— 
but sufficient to legalize and sustain the claims, and to support the 
defenders of liberty in any struggle against t^nny or despotism ; 
third, special and local institutions, replete with germs of liberty ; 
the jury, the right of assembling^ and of being armed ; the indepen- 
dence 01 municipal administrations and jurisdictions ; fourth and 
last, the parliament and its power, of which the crown had more need 
than ever, since it had lavished away the greater part of its indepen- 
dent revenue, domains, feudal rights. &c., and was dependent for its 
very support upon the national vote. 

The political condition of England, therefore, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was wholly different from that of the continent. In spite of 
the tyranny of the Tudors, and systematic triumph of pure monarchy, 
th^e was still a fixed fulcrum, a sure means of action for the new 
spirit of liberty. 

There were, then, two national wants in England at this period : 
on one side was the need of religious revolution axiii Wfo^tVi-^ \xi *>Qaa 
heart of the reformation already commenced *, and oxi^<^ ^XJast, ^^s^ 
required political liberty in the heart of the p\]ir© xaoiosx^Sog >(}ajsa.\si 
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progress ; and in the course of their progress, these two wants were 
able to invoke all that had already been done in either direction. 
They combined. The party who wished to pursue religious reformat 
tion, invoked poUtical liberty to the assistance of its faith and con- 
science against the king and the bishops. The friends of political liberty 
again sought the aid of the popular reformation. The two parties 
united to struggle against absolute power in the temporal and in the 
spiritual orders, a power now concentrated in the hands of the king. 
This is the origin and purport of the English Eevolution. 

It was thus essentially devoted to the defence or achievement of 
liberty. For the religious iparty it was a means, and for the political 
party an end: but with both, liberty was the question, and they 
were obliged to pursue it in common. There was no real religious 
quarrel between the episcopal and the puritan partv ; little disputes 
upon dogmas, or concerning faith ; not but that there existed real 
dilTerences of opinion between them— differences of great importance; 
but this was not the principal point. Practical liberty iwas what the 
Puritans wished to force rrom the Episcopal party : it was for this 
that they strove. There was also another religious party who had to 
found a system, to establish its dogmas, ecclesiastical constitution, 
and discipline; this was the Presbyterian partv: but though it 
worked to the utmost of its power, it did not in this point progress 
in proportion to its desire. Placed on the defensive, oppressea by 
the bishops, unable to act without the assent of the poUtical reform- 
ers, its allies and chief supporters, its dominant aim was liberty, the 
general interest and common aim of all the parties, whatever their 
diversity, who concurred in the movement. Taking evervthing to- 
gether, the English Revolution was essentially political; it was 
brought about in the midst of a religious people, and in a religious 
age; religious thoughts and passions were its instruments; but its 
chief design and definite aim were poUtical, were devoted to liberty, 
and the abolition of all absolute power." 

The same writer, after noticing the prevalent notion that the 
English and French Eevolutions were unexj^ected events, which 
threw society out of its ancient and natural course, observes: — " Far 
from having interrupted the natural course of events in Europe, 
neither the English Revolution nor our own, ever said, wished, or 
did anything that had not been said, wished, done, or attempted^ a 
hundred times before they burst forth. They proclaimed the illegality 
of absolute power ; the free consent of the people in reference to laws 
and taxes, and the right of armed resistance, were elemental prin- 
ciples of the feudal system ; and the church has often repeated these 
words of St. Isodore, which we find in the canons of the lourth coun- 
cil of Toledo : " He is king who rules his people with justice ; if he 
rule otherwise, he shall be no longer king. They attacked preroga- 
tive, and sought to introduce greater equality into social order: 
kings throughout Europe have done the same ; and down to our own 
times, the various steps in the progress of civil equaUty have been 
founded upon the laws and measured the progress of royalty. They 
demanded that public offices should be thrown open to the citizens 
Bt large, should be distributed according to merit only, and that 
power should he conferred by election *. this is the fundamental prin- 
cjple of the internal government ot the c\v\xTCi\i\ -w^DM^tLTioft wi^i %Ri\& 
upon Jtj but has empnatiodly proc\aams«i\\8 'woiXJc^* 
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2. Preliminary movementi of fhe Parliamentarians. 

On the return of the commissioners from their interview with the 
king at Theobalds, the Houses resolved that the kingdom should 
be put in a posture of defence bv authority of parliament alone. 
Oraers were immediately issued /or fitting out tne entire fleet and 
putting it under the command of Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral of England, but in consequence of his indisposition, the 
command fell to the Earl of Warwick. The two principal forts 
in the kingdom, the Tower and Hull, were already in their hands, 
and to these Portsmouth and Dover were added before the king 
raised his standard. In April an ordinance was voted, declaring 
the king's commisisions of lieutenancy ille^ and void. The 
month following, the ordinance for the militia was directed to be 
carried into effect, and in less than a week Skippon mustered six 
regiments of London trained-bands in Finsbury-fields : the citizens 
were forbidden to take up arms at the command of the king. Li 
the country, many of the trained-bands met and exercised spon- 
taneously. Neither were means wanting : the City lent £ 100,000 ; 
the same sum was taken from the funds raised for the relief of 
Ireland; and a subscription was opened in both Houses. An 
appeal made to the citizens brought in monev, plate, and jewels. 
For ten days the stream flowed into Guildhall ; even poor women 
brought in their wedding-rings, and their gold and silver hair- 
pins. 

3. Preliminary movements of the King. For a time 

after the king reached York, though many cavaliers Joined him, 
there was a want of money, arms, and ammunition ; Charles even 
found it difficult to furnish his own table, and provide for the 
ordinary expenses of his household. The queen had sold some of 
the crown Jewels in Holland, but it was not easy to send the pro- 
ceeds to England. In April, an attempt was made to obtain 
possession of the arms and military stores in the magazine at 
Hull, but Hotham, the governor, refused to admit the king, and 
the parliament, to secure the stores, ordered them to be removed 
to the Tower. When in May the parliament ordered its ordinance 
rpspecting the militia to be carried out, Charles denounced it as 
illegal, and called upon the gentry of Yorkshire to come inland form 
a guard. Commissions of array were also issued, and ran side by 
side, in nearly all the counties, with the parliamentary ordinance of 
militia. Speaking generally, the king's principal supporters were 
found in the West and North : in several of the midland counties 
he shared about equally with the other party. Still the great 
difficulty was the want of money. Imitating tha ^^^^c^axaK^^ 
Charles called on bis supporters to send 'm CiO\i\.Y^\3JCvci\iS» \ ^0«^a» 
caJJ produced little effect, and his commi^svoTiet^^ nTw^ ^^^^^^'t^ 
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from one country seat to another, added but slightly to the com- 
mon fund. When in July the parliament decreed the formation 
of an army, the cavaliers rose in all directions, and spreading 
themselves over the country, spoiled the funds of the parliament, 
by carrying off their money, horses, and arm?. The loyal univer- 
sity of Oxford sent its plate to the king, and Cambridge was 
abt>ut to do so, when Cromwell performed his first exploit, by 
stopping the plate, and seizing the magazine in Cambridge castle. 
Meanwhile the queen had sent from Holland the first instalment 
of military stores. 

4. The Eoyal Standard set uj) at Nottingham. Aug. 

22, 1642. Having issued a proclamation requiring all men capa- 
ble of bearing arms to repair to Nottingham, the king on the 
22nd raised his standard, which was deemed equivalent to a de- 
claration of hostilities. Clarendon's account says " the standard 
was erected about six of the clock in the evening of a very stormy 
and tempestuous day. The king himself, with a small train, 
rode to the top of the castle-hill, Varney, the knight-marshal 
who was standard bearer, carrying the standard, which was there 
erected in that place with little other ceremony than the sound 
of drums and trumpets. Melancholy men observed many ill- 
presages about that time. There was not one regiment of foot 
yet brought thither, so that the trained bands which the sheriff had 
drawn together, were all the strength the king had for his 
person and the guard of the standard. There appeared no influx 
of men in obedience to the proclamation ; the arms and ammuni- 
tion were not yet come from York, and a general sadness covered 
the whole town. The standard was blown down the same night 
it had been set up, by a very strong and unruly wind, and could 
not be fixed again in a day or two, till the tempest was allayed" . 
Rush worth's account disagrees with that just given. He says 
the standard was set up " in great state," that a herald-at-arms 
read a proclamation declaring the ground and cause of his ma- 
jesty's setting it up, and that at night it was taken down and 
carried into the castle. The king passed several days at Notting- 
ham in fruitless expectation that forces would come in. Mean- 
while the parliamentary army was gathering at Northampton, 
and already numbered several regiments. Under these circum- 
stances, his council urged negotiation, and four deputies were 
sent to London ; they returned without accomplishing anything. 

6. Composition and character of the two armies. 

About three-fourths of the nobility and principal gentry, led by 

honor, attachment to the church, or a suspicion of the designs of 

tie parliament, attached themselves to the royal cause. Catnolics 

tfere at £rst exciaded, but necessity soon o\i\\^^^ \)ciaVm^\.^ 
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accept their services and incorporate them with his forces. The 
dependants of these classes followed the fortunes of their masters. 
On the side of tlie parliament, the yeomen of the countrr, and 
generally the merchants and artizans of towns enlisted. These 
classes had most to hope from the parliament in the way of free- 
dom from monopolies and illegal taxation, besides their being 
mostly in favor of church reform. The defect of both these 
forces, in a military point of view, are well stated by Lingard :— 
** Commissions were given, not to persons the most fit to com- 
mand, but to those who were most willing and able to raise men ; 
and the men themselves who were generally ill paid, and who 
considered their services as voluntary, often defeated the best 
concerted plans, by their refusal to march from their homes, or 
their repugnance to obey some particular officer, or their dis- 
approval of the projected expedition. To enforce discipline was 
dangerous ; and both the king and the parliament found them- 
selves compelled to entreat or connive, where they ought to have 
employed authority and punishment. The command of the royal 
army was intrusted to the Earl of Lindsey, of the parliamentary 
forces to the Earl of Essex, each of whom owed the distinction 
to the experience which he was supposed to have acquired in 
foreign service. But such experience afforded little benefit. The 
passions of the combatants despised the cool calculations of 
military prudence ; a new system of warfare was necessarily 
generated; and men of talents and ambition quickly acquirea 
that knowledge which was best adapted to the quality of the 
troops, and to the nature of the contest". 

6. Battle of Edgehill or Kineton. Oct. 23, 1642. 

Charles quitted Nottingham on the 2()th of September, to esta- 
blish his head quarters at Shrewsbury, with the hope of increasing 
his forces in a district which showed some zeal in his cause. 
Essex had left London on the 9th and found on his arrival at 
Northampton an army of about twenty thousand. His instruc- 
tions were to transmit a petition to the king, requesting him to 
return to London, and if he refused, to follow him, and " by 
battle or otherwise rescue his majesty, his two sons the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York, from their perfidious counsellors, 
and bring them back to the parliament*'. Charles gathered . 
strength at Shrewsbury, recruits came in which raised nis force 
to eighteen thousand : to equip them the arms of the militia were 
taken from several counties, and arms sent by the parliament for 
service in Ireland, fell into the hands of the royalists. Ruijert^ 
who had htely joined his uncle, scoured. Wife eoviYvVt:^ -^S^^ \^ 
cavalrf for pilk^, and was the ^rst to feiiCOMtk\,fex \Xi^ V^"^*, 
mentarj forces. Essen followed the kiug, ^to^oi\ii%^.^^^>i^^'^^ 
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between the'royalists and the capital, by taking possession of Wor- 
cester. It was in doing so, that parts of the two armies came first 
into collision, Rupert endeavouring to hold Worcester, from which 
however he was driven out with the loss of about fifty men. This 
cavalry skirmish took place at Powick-bridge on the 23rd September. 
Essex unaccountatly lay at Worcester three weeks, without 
making anv movement. Encouraged by the inaction of his ene- 
mies, and by his own accession or men and money, the king re- 
solved to march on London, and finish the war at one blow. The 
royalist army moved (Oct. 12) by way of Eridgenorth, Wolver- 
hampton, and Birmingham. As soon as Essex understood the 
king's object, he put himself in motion, and on the evening of 
the 22nd entered Kineton, the royal army having halted on Edge- 
hilly a few miles in advance. On the morning of the 23rd, Charles 
posted his army on the heights, but the parliamentarians were 
not anxious to engage at a disadvantage, for their artillery and 
many of their men had not yet come up. Essex drew out his 
forces on a rising ground in the vale of the Red Horse, about 
half a mile in front of the village. A delay now took place till 
two o'clock, when the royalists descended the hill, and Rupert 
charging the left wing of the enemy, weakened by the desertion 
of Fortescue with two troops of horse, drove it before him as far 
as Kineton, where his men took to plundering the enemy's bag- 
gage. Driven off by the arrival of Hampden's regiment, he Re- 
turned to find the royalists broken and dispersed, for the right 
wing of the parliamentary army had been eminently successful. 
In this battle, it is said that four thousand fell, but the clergy- 
man who superintended the burial of the dead says there were 
but twelve hundred. Both armies rested on the field for the 
night, and on the morrow when Charles would have renewed the 
engagement, it was found that one-third of his force was missing, 
a part had fallen, but many more had deserted. Neither on the 
other side would they agree to fight again at that time, it being 
necessary, so said the professional soldiers, to train the recruits 
better, and not risk all at once. Essex drew off to Warwick, 
and the king advanced towards London, and establishing his 
head-quarters at Oxford, his troops spread themselves over the 
country ; Banbury, Abingdon, and other places opened at once 
their gates, and even the garrison of Reading, commanded by 
Martyn, a friend of Cromwell, fled before a trifling force. 

7. Battle of Brentford. Nov. 1642. The consternation 

of the inhabitants of London, occasioned by the report of a de- 

feat sustained by ^ssej., had scarcely subsided, when the city was 

again alarmed bj Rupert's pillaging t\ie coTxxvYrj, mc^ \.^ >)sxfc n^t^ 

environs of the capital. The generai ^a-a «X Q\i^^ w^«t^^ Vi 
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move his troops for the protection of London^ and negotiations 
were opened with the king. Charles marched to Colnbrook, and 
received the commissioners with favor on the Llth of November, 
professing himself always ready to treat. On the 12th, lib an- 
swer was read in the Lords, and Essex ordered to suspend hos- 
tilities. Sir P. Killigrew being sent to the king to conclude an 
armistice, found the forces engaged at Brentford^ for Charles had 
advanced his army to that place and fallen on Hollis's regiment, 
hoping under cover of a November fog to reach the artillery 
train at Hammersmith, and perhaps London itself. As soon as 
additional forces we^e drawn together, Rupert retired. Essex 
was soon at the head of twentv-four thousand men, and the two 
armies faced each other a whole day on Tumham Green, without 
either making a movement. The king drew off by way of Read- 
ing, to winter at Oxford, the parliamentary force to Windsor. 
The affair at Brentford put an end to the negotiation, and was 
taken to be an instance of the king's perfidy, thousch he defended 
himself by saying that the parliament was playing him false, inas- 
much as they were drawing troops around his quarters, while they 
amused him with a show of negotiation. 

SECTION XV. PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 1643. 

1. Negotiations opened with diaries at Oxford. 

March 20, 1643. In the city the peace party made itself heard, 
and petitions were sent in to both Houses, calling upon the 
parliament to restore peace to the nation. But the parliament 
could not agree on any measure, it was therefore arranged that a 
deputation from the common council should proceed to Oxford. 
An answer sent by the king was read to the citizens, but it was 
bitter and full of recrimination, which gave no indication of a 
wish for peace. The arrival of the queen in the North, and the 
falling off of the parliamentary interest in consequence, troubled 
the leaders in London, and consent was given that five commis- 
missiouers should proceed to Oxford, and offer terms to the king. 
They required of Charles, that he should disband his army and 
return to his parliament : pass a bill for abolishinff bisliops, and 
other bills necessary for reformation : remove malignant coun- 
sellors: settle "the militia according to the will of parliament: 
vindicate by a bill, Kimbolton and tlJe five commoners : ally him- 
self with his Protestant neighbours : grant a geueral pardon : 
and restore parliamentary members to their offices. Charles on 
the other siae demandea the restoration o( \i\a i^^vsttsva^^^^^ 
forts, &c.; that wha.t had been done conU^t^ \.^\w« wjl^Nsns* 
rigbts should he recalled ; that the patYiamtuX. ^cw^^ ^0^\s^ 
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all illegal power : that the Book of Common Prayer be preserved : 
that all persons executed in the treaty be tried by their peers : 
and that there shoula be a cessation of arms and a free trade. 
The negotiation came to nothing, for neither party would yield ; 
indeed the commissioners had no power to make concessions^ 
every proposal having to be sent to London for discussion. As a 
final answer, Charles offered to return to the parliament, if they 
would remove their place of meeting twenty miles from London. 
To this the parliament objected, and recalled the commissioners 
on the 15lh of April. 

2. Waller's Plot. May 31, 1643. » This plot had for its 
» object, the seizure of the leading members of the Commons, the 

arming of the royalists, and the introduction of the king's troops 
into London, and was proposed to be carried into effect on the 
31st of May. Edmund Waller, a poet of some celebrity, himself 
a member of the House, and related to Hampden and Cromwell, 
was the principal conspirator. With him were associated, Tom- 
kins his brother-in-law, Challoner a' rich citizen, and several 
others. The secret being discovered, they were arrested ; Waller 
to save his life made a full confession, which compromised the 
Earl of Northumberland and many other persons. Six were con- 
demned to death, but only Tomkins and Challoner were hanged, 
one in Holbom, the other in Cornhill, and both within sight of 
their own dwellings. The remainder were imprisoned. Waller 
after being twelve months in the Tower, obtained his release to 
travel on the continent, by payuient of £10,000. Advantage was 
taken of the excitement occasioned by this discovery to propose a 
new oath, ** never to consent to the laying down of arms so long 
as the papists, in open war against the parliament, should be 
protected from the justice thereof, but according to their power 
and vocation, to assist the forces raised by the parliament against 
the forces raised by the king". This oath was first taken by the 
Commons, then by the Lords, the citizens, and the army ; by an 
ordinance every man was required, in his parish church, to make 
the same vow. 

3. The Lords adopt proposals for peace. Aug. 4, 1643. 

The inactivity of Essex, the ill-fortune of general Waller, the 
cowardice of Eiennes, governor of Bristol, together with the 
success and increasing means of the royalists, made the cause of 
the parliament desperate. The Lords inclined to peace, and see- 
ing the opportunity favorable, adopted on the motion of Northum- 
berland, proposals to the king, that both armies should be forth- 
witb disbanaed; ih&t the members expelled for ioinin^ the king 
should be recalled; and that the qvxesliovia oi \VfeifiL^\\.\'».^\!i^'Oft& 
cliurch should be left for future dedaioii> o^i^ >&! ^.V^ ^\«\MM$iKaik^ 
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the other by a synod. These propositions were sent down to the 
Commons, and though the war party did its best, it was resolved 
to take them into discussion. Every effort was now made to 
rouse the public mind a^^ainst the plan proposed to destroy the 
hopes of the patriots. From the pulpits, the people were ex- 
horted to resist a movement which would ruin the city, placards 
on the walls called on the people to rise and prevent the triumph 
of the malignants, and the common council voted a petition to 
Westminster urging the continuance of the war. In the Com- 
mons, the resolutions of the Lords were rejected by a majority of 
seren. Vengeance was threatened against the peers, and seven, 
almost half of the upper House, left London, six of them joining 
the court at Oxford, where however they were ungraciously 
received. 

4. The Solemn League and Covenant sanctioned 

by both Houses, Sept. 18, 1643. NegoViations had been com- 
menced with the Scots in the preceding year, when London was 
threatened by the king, but nothing was concluded till parlia- 
ment sent the younger Vane and three other commissioners to 
Edinburgh. It was the object of the Scots to make their assist- 
ance depend on a pledge to be given by the English parliament, 
that the covenant should bind toe two nations to esta))lish a con- 
formitvof doctrine, discipline, and church government throughout 
the island. This meant that the English should adopt, in all its 
completeness, Presbyterianism as established in Scotland. The 
adroitness of Vane, an Independent, procured the wording of the 
article in a form less objectionable to his party ; the Kirk was to 
be preserved in its existing purity, and the Church of England 
•* be reformed according to the Word of God, and after the ex- 
ample of the best reformed churches*'. In this form the National 
Covenant, or as from this time it was called, The Solemn League 
and Covenant, was approved by the Assembly and the Estates. 
In England, both Houses sanctioned the Covenant on the 18th 
of September, and ordered it to be taken and subscribed bv all 
persons in office. On the 25th of September, the members of the 
Commons, in St. Margaret's church, uncovered and hands up- 
lifted, took the oath of adhesion, first verbally, and then in 
writing. By the League or civil part of the compact, the Scots 
agreed to aid the parliament with twenty-one thousand men, to 
be paid by England at the rate of £31,000 per month, and an 
advance of £11)0,000 for tlie outfit. 

5. The Assembly of Divines meet at We«tQ\isvs^x^ 

July], 1643. Que ot the great grievances o^ ^\\\d\\aV^V^<5isiaRk 
Iiad complained, was that of the Estab\is\ied CWxdv. ^^'^^'t 
bewg now in their hands, it was eroplojei lo XixVsi^ ^wiX.^V^^ 
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they conceived to be an improved state of things. It was, in- 
deed, absolutely necessary that something should be done, for the 
bishops would not attempt to supply vacant cures, which were 
consiaerable in number, either from removals or sequestrations. 
The parliament could hardly undertake the management of church 
affairs, though things were so arranged that the supreme control 
rested in the Houses. To carrv out their intentions, one hundred 
and twenty " pious, godly, and judicious divines " were selected 
by the members of parliament, and to these were added ten peers 
and twenty commoners. " The two Houses prescribed the form 
of the meetings, and the subject of the debates ; they enjoined an 
oath to be taken on admission, and the obligation of secrecy till 
each question should be determined; and they ordained that 
every decision should be laid before themselves, and considered of 
no force until it had been confirmed by their approbation". On 
the 20th of November, this assembly received orders to prepare a 
plan of ecclesiastical government ; four Scottish ministers were 
summoned to work out, in concert with the assembly, the great 
design of the party — uniformity of worship in the two countries. 
The committee whose duty it was to investigate in each county 
the conduct and doctrine of the clergy, found occasion to eject 
some thousands from their livings. The few Episcopalians in the 
Assembly soon discovered it was not the place for them, and re- 
tired: the subsequent contests between the Presbyterians and 
Independents may be read in the church histories. While most 
of the doings of the " Divines of Westminster" were doomed to 
early decay, a part became permanent institutions. On this 
point, BisQop Short writes, ** The works which this Assembly 
gave to the public are the more interesting because they have 
been retained as the authorised guide to those of our countrymen 
who still adopt the Presbyterian form of church government. 
They consist of a Directory for worship and ordination ; a Con- 
fession of Faith ; and two Catechisms, the larger and the shorter. 
Besides these, there is a form of Presbyterian church government, 
agreed upon by the Assembly, but never authorized," 

6. New arrangements for carrying on the Government 
and administrafion of Jnstioe. Towards the close of the 
year, the Committee of Safety was dissolved on the ^ound that a 
change was necessary, by reason of the Scots agreeing to engage 
in the war. A new executive took its place, under the name of 
the Committee of the Two Kingdoms : it was composed of mem- 
bers of both Houses, and certain commissioners from the Estates 
of Scotland. This arrangement received its completion in the 
early part of 1644. It was further necessary to do something for 
the administration of justice, which had been suspended for 
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twelye months^ the king adjourning the terms from Westminster 
to Oxford, and the parliament forbidding the judges to go their 
drcuits during vacation. In the Chancery, the commissioners 
sat, and the three judges that remained with the parliament, in 
the Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. 

SECTION XVI. THE CIVIL WAE IN 1643. 

L The queen lands at Bnrlington with men and arms, 

Eeb., 1643. Henrietta, during the tune she had been in Holland, 
had done her lord good service by repeatedly sending over arms 
and ammunition, in her efforts she was seconded by the Stadt- 
holder, her son-in-law. The parliament, in the latter part of 1643, 
sent over Strickland as ambassador, to ask for a neutrality, but 
he was coldly received by the court, and by the people with open 
manifestations of ill-will. With four vessels laden with arms and 
men, the queen got safe into Burlington, but Batten, the parlia- 
mentary admiral, came in as they were landing the stores, and 
cannonaded the place. The queen's arrival greatly strengthened 
the cause of her husband. The Earl of Newcastle escorted her to 
York, where she remained four months. Her affability brought 
in many of the gentry, and a host of catholics hastened to serve 
nnder her banner. Entering into negotiations with some of 
the parliamentary leaders, a measure of success followed, for 
Cholmondeley promised to put Scarborough, of which he was 
governor, into her hands, and even Hotham was open to over- 
tures for surrendering Hull to the queen. 

2. Essex takes Reading : his outposts beaten at Chal- 

grove, June 18, 1643. The same day that the Oxford commis- 
sioners returned to London, Essex took the field. Hampden, 
who was colonel of a regiment under Essex, counselled a march 
on Oxford to besiege the king, but a council of war determined 
otherwise. The siege of Reading was formed (April 7) and the 
place surrendered in ten days: the town was gained to the 
parliament, but it was some advantage to Charles to be reinforced 
by its garrison of four thousand men. In consequence of the 
sickness and desertion of the troops, the Earl was compelled to 
remain six weeks at Reading. The truth was, Essex belonged to 
the moderate party, and made war with regret ; his coolness in 
the cause was well known, and the question had always been raised, 
whether he ought not to be superseded. This want of confidence 
had the effect of depriving him of the means of doing what other- 
wise he might have done. His forces were in want of pay, pro- 
visions, and clothing, and his request for supplier MivXi^^^^a, '^Xs^'i 
every necessary was furnished, to Waller, al t\^s \Am^ NjEi'fe ^^\ia«- 
mentary favorite. After several messages itom tk-b ^^^^i^assvK^, 
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Essex moved Lis head-quarters to Thame, and shortly after a 
Colonel Hurry deserted to the king, and ^ve information that 
the parliamentary outposts were open to attack. On the evening 
of the 17th of June, Kupert left Oxford with two thousand men, 
and early in the next morning slew about fifty parliamentarians at 
Chinnor, and carried off sixty prisoners. Retreating on the 
morning of the 18th, Hampden stood in his way with a party of 
horse. A trooper had been despatched to call on Essex to bring 
out his troops, and Hampden, on the faith of the general's coming 
up, proposed to keep Kupert in play in Chalgrove-fieldy till addi- 
tional forces arrived. To rally some disordered horse, Hampden 
headed a charge, and in the act of doing so was struck by two 
balls ; he then rode off the field to Thame, and died after enduring 
six days of intense suffering. Rupert made good his retreat by 
way of Chiselhampton-bridge. 

3. Fairfax defeated at Atherton Moor, June 30, 1643. 

In the North, the cause of the parliament rapidly declined from 
the time that the queen landed, the Earl of Newcastle gathering 
meanwhile additional strength every day. Lord Ifairfax and his 
son Sir Thomas suffered a defeat at Atherton Moor, near Brad- 
ford, and were likely to be crushed entirely, for the Hothams had 
agreed to shut out the Fairfaxes from Hull and admit Newcastle. 
Fortunately for the parliament, the plot was discovered; the 
Hothams were sent in fetters to London and executed. Fairfax 
was now put in possession of Hull, but his defeat had opened the 
way for Newcastle to enter the country south of the Humber, 
with a force sufficient to make Lord Willoughby and Cromwell 
retire, after having achieved some successes, and to take possession 
of Gainsborough and Lincoln. 

4. Waller defeated at Lansdown and Bonndaway- 

down, July, 1643. Placing a confidence in Sir W. Waller, 
which they did not in Essex, the parliament put under his com- 
mand a force of eipht thousand men, well clothed and appointed. 
For a time this confidence did not seem misplaced. His move- 
ments were rapidly made, one place after another fell into his 
hands, and his unbroken success led his admirers to call him 
William the Conqueror. But fortune proved fickle. At Lans- 
down, near Bath, he fought Priuce Maurice without success on ' 
the 5th, and on the 13th he sustained from Lord Wilmot, at 
Roundaway-down, near Devizes, a bloody defeat which scattered 
his army, and laid the entire West of England open to the royalists. 
Even now Waller was not deserted by his patrons, they met him 
in a kind of triumphal procession, and the Speaker of the Com- 
mons officially thanked him for his services to his country. 
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5, Essex fi&rhts fhe indecisive battle of ITewbTiry, Sept. 

20, 1643. The defeat of Waller left the rovalists to act their 
pleasure ia the south-western parts of the kingdom. All the 
principal towns fell into their hands, even Bristol surrendered to 
Eapert after a siege of only three days ; for his cowardice, 
Eennes, the governor, was sentenced to death, but his life was 
spared by Essex. To make the royal cause the more promising, 
tne queen joined her husband on the 13th of July, bringing witn 
her three thousand men and some cannon. Charles comprehended 
his position, and proposed that the two royal armies should meet 
under the walls of London, but Newcastle objected to leave the 
North so long as the enemy held Hull. Under these circum- 
stance, the king was persuaaed to undertake the siege of Glou' 
cester, the last place remaining to the parliament in the West. 
Charles summoned the city on the 10th of August, the garrison 
was bat fifteen hundred, yet so stout were the inhabitants, that 
they told the king they would by God's help keep the city. Mean- 
while, great efforts had been made to strengthen the army under 
Essex. With twelve thousand men, he reached the Prestbury 
Bills on the twenty-sixth day of the siege ; the royalists at once 
burnt their huts and retired. Having provisioned Gloucester and 
rested his men, the general set out on the 10th towards London. 
On approaching Newbury on the 19th, he found the royal army 
had barred the road against him. At day-break on the 20th, 
Essex gave battle which raged till niglit-fall, each party making 
desperate efforts to win the game. !Both parties rested on the 
ground, and Essex was in expectation of another fight, but when 
morning came he found to his surprise that the royalists had 
drawn off during the night, leaving an open road. In this battle 
the parliamentarians lost five hundred men, but only a few officers; 
Charles lost fifteen hundred, and many officers, amongst whom 
were the Lords Sunderland, Caernarvon, and Falkland, "the 
glory of the royalist party". 

6. Irisli forces come to England to aid the king, Nov. 

16i3.- With considerable difficulty the parliament had succeeded 
in suppressing the rebellion in IreUnd, by means of an English 
army to be paid out of the forfeited lands. Including the Scots, 
the army acting against the rebels amounted at one time to fifty 
thousand men, but it soon decreased by reason of want, desertion, 
and casualties. Applications made to the English parliament 
were not attended to, and a spirit of disaffection grew up ; the 
parliamentary interest declined, and the army became favorable to 
the royal cause. Meanwhile, the Catholics in imitation of the 
Scots, called a Synod (Oct. 1642) at Kilkenny, at which a cove- 
nant was ordered to be taken, binding the subscribers by an oath 
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to protect the catholic worship, the person and rights of the 
sovereign, and the liberties of Ireland. A national assembly was 
to assume the functions of a parliament, and a supreme council 
of twenty-four members, of which Lord Mountgarret was elected 
president, the executive. A communication was opened with 
Charles, who foreseeing in this movement an advantapje to his 
cause, sent orders to the Marquis of Ormond to conclude an 
armistice with the insurgents, and sent over to England a part of 
the army. To this the catholic confederates consented, and a 
truce for twelve months was concluded in September, 1643 ; and 
further, they contributed £30,000 in money and provisions to- 
wards the support of the royal forces. In November, Ormond 
sent off five regiments, into which many native Irish had been in- 
troduced ; landing at Chester, these troops enrolled themselves 
under Lord Byron, governor of that city. The introduction of 
these forces into the kingdom tended to damage the royal cause 
rather than otherwise, for. many fought no more on the side of 
the king, when they knew that a treaty had been made with the 
papists at Kilkenny, and that this was one of the results. 

SECTION XVII.-PROCEEDINGS OP THE LONG 

PARLIAMENT, 1644 

1. The king calls a counter parliament at Oxford, 

Jan. 22 — April 16,1644). To dispel the influence which the 
name of parliament appeared to have on the minds of the people, 
the king with much reluctance consented to call a parliament of 
royalists at Oxford. Forty-five peers and one hundred and 
eighteen commoners obeyed the summons ; the same day a call of 
the House at Westminster showed an attendance of twenty-two 
lords and two hundred and eightj commoners. The first measure 
of the Houses at Oxford was to request through Essex that com- 
missioners might be appointed to treat of an accommodation ; the 
Earl would not however deliver the letter, because neither in its 
address, nor its contents did it acknowledge the authority of the 
Long Parliament. A second effort by the king himself resulted 
only in a recriminatory reply. Though all hope of conciliation 
was lost, the Houses continued to sit, voting a few taxes and 
loans, and bitterly reproaching their peers at Westminster. Beinff 
found as troublesome as they were useless, Charles adjourned 
them congratulating himself upon being at last " rid of this mongrel 
parliament, the haunt of cowardly and seditious motions". 

2. Means adopted by the parliament for raising a 

Tevenue, 1644, When the parliament began to exercise an in- 

dependent sovereignty, one oi t\ie teX iitct,^^\\Afc'& \)ti'ai\\^^d 

vpon it, was that of providing ioi Wicvi e%^cTi^\\Aa^. ^w^ ^Xlwwt 
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£ree-will offerings came in, loans, voluntary or otherwise, were 
taken from merchaots at ei^ht per cent., with a pledge for repay- 
ment. From those who had not sabscribed, it was ordered (Dec. 
13, 1642) that a twentieth penny of their estates should be exacted. 
In 16^, an entirely new system of revenue was introduced — 
that of the excise. This in 1644> was extended on account of 
there being five armies to maintain, and made to include strong 
drinks, oil, sugar, foreign fruit, salt, tobacco, soap, and flesh meat. 
Whenever a public fast had been held, the most patriotic had paid 
into the treasury the price of the meal, now an ordinance com- 
pelled all the inhabitants of London to pay it as a tax, and 
officers were appointed to collect it weekly. A more productive 
expedient was a weekly assessment of j£^lO,0(K) on London, and 
£SE4,000 on the rest of the kingdom, to he levied by county rates 
in the same manner as the subsidies had been. And in addition,. 
the committee of seouestration performed its office with greater 
diligence, for not only those who had embraced the royal cause, 
but those who had showed any favor to that party, or indeed op- 
posed the parliament in any way, thereby put their estates into 
the hands of commissioners, who received the rents and other 
profits, and paid them into the treasury. 

3. Attainder of Arohbisliop Land, 1644. Laud, ever 
since his impeachment in 1641, had been a prisoner, and his- 
friends were not without hope that he would be allowed to die a 
natural death, which event, from his age and infirmities, could not 
be far distant. But Charles, without any design, became the oc- 
casion of bringing the unhappy primate into notice. The Lords 
at Westminster claimed the right of nominating to the vacant 
benefices in the gift of the archbishop, and called upon him to 
collate their nominees. Charles commanded Laud not to obey, 
and on the death of the rector of Chartham, in Kent, named a 
person to the living. The Lords also named one, but the primate 
would not comply with their peremptory order, on which a message 
was sent to the Commons in 1643 to expedite his trial. A com- 
mittee being appointed, Prynne, who had been so barbarously 
treated, was charged with the task of collecting and preparing 
the evidence, a work which he undertook and carried forward 
with more zeal than charity. It is anything but creditable to 
Prynne that he carried off, not only the prisoner's papers, but 
his diary, and even his written defence. 

Ten additional articles of impeachment were now added to the 
fourteen already presented, and the bishop brought to the bar of 
the Lords, March 1644. He was there charged with " hij^ 
treason^ treason in all and every part, tteasoii m \)tvfc Vv^^^ 
p/tcli and altitude"; for that he had designeA. \)DL'ei ^ajJ^n^i'wm?^ 
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of the foundations of the subject's liberties and religion; that 
he was the author of all the illegal and tyrannical proceedings 
in the courts of Star-chamber and High Commission; and that he 
had made innovations in doctrine and discipline, and had sup- 
prossod godly ministers and godly preaching. The proceedings 
were carried on at intervals from March to November, when the 
com mitt oe gave up the impeachment, for the Lords, on reference 
to the judges, had reason to doubt the legal guilt of the prisoner. 
In fart, crushed as the old man was, he made a defence much more 
spirited than had been anticipated,- and his counsel argued with 
force, that. noiu> of the offences alleged against him, amounted to 
high ti-easou. It was however, a predetermined case, and on the 
llth of November, the Commons passed an ordinance of attainder, 
m\judging him to suffer the penalties of high treason. Though 
the lioitls were evidently averse to the execution and made some 
dohiy, thov ultinuitely passed the ordinance on the 4th of January, 
1(5 kV His sent enee was commuted into simple beheading, and 
oiirried into ctfect on the lOth of January. Most writers severely 
wusuir this net of the Long Parliament. Hallam calls it "the 
nuKst unjust itiable act of these? zealots, and one of the greatest 
rrprtmehes of the long parliament. . . . Laud had amply merited 
punishu\ont for his tyniuuical abuse of power ; but his execution 
nt the ago of sevruty, without the slightest pretence of political 
necessity, whs a far nuire unjustifiable mstance of it than any that 
W«M alleged agamst him**. 

Ktmr othei oroseeutions, which had been in abeyance, were 
pusluni forwaid about the same time, and followed by capital 
puuishnu'uts. Sir .Mexauder Carew, for having engaged to sur- 
ivuder rivmouth; the llothams. for the same with respect to 
I lull I and l.o^^^ Macijuire. for taking part in the Irish Rebellion. 

i#'iL ®?;?^i*^, ^f ^® Independent Party in the House, 

loi K I Uv ludepoudents, who fnuu this time played so import- 
ant a part in tho history of the period, received their name from 
(he priniMplos thoy held on ehmvh srovernment. Hallam's note 
m this (opio puts their peculiarities In a clear light. "For those 
who Mv not nwieh aoipuunted with ecclesiastic^ distinctions, it 
umv l»o wjirtul to n^ention the two essential characteristics of this 
mH't. by whioh thev diffen^i from the Presbyterians. The first 
vr«»» \m nil ohuivhes or se^virate consrregations were absolutely 
•jiflr/irH»/rH/ of oHoh other as to jurisdiction or discipline ; whenoe 
V;. *T/*'' r'' . **> ^^'"^^^ **"^^^ rrpreseatative assemblies as possess- 

no n/ iniuv of oKurv^hes tW mutual counsel and -support. Their 
«»'.mmM olmrnotovxMxo \xsvs\W vW\A^U^mVvi^^/ere communi- 
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eongregation a sufficient warrant for the exercise of the ministry.'* 
In consequence of entertaining snch notions on charch govern- 
meut, the Independents were more than indifferent to the systems 
of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. Indeed, the;^ claim to have 
fedt brought forward the great principles of religious toleration, 
which however, it has been observed, " can only be allowed them 
by comparison If the Independent sectaries were its ear- 
liest advocates, it was the Anglican writers, the school of Chilling- 
worth, Hales, Taylor, Locke, and Hoadley, that rendered it vic- 
torious". 

In politics, as well as in religion, this party took extreme views, 
thougn not so much so as is stated by Hume, who seems to have 
attributed to the whole body of Independents, what was true of 
only a part. Of their superior earnestness in fighting out the 
battle of constitutional freedom, there can be no doubt ; the great 
charge a^aius1» them is, that they carried their views too far, and 
by so dom^, imperilled what they sought to secure. And this is 
true, as will be seeu in the sequel. In the Commons, the small- 
ness of their number was compensated for, by the daring of their 
energy. Vane, Cromwell, Fiennes, and St. John, were regarded 
as their principal leaders. Alter the second battle of Newbury, 
this part.v began to attract much attention by the strong language 
they employed l.o characterise the weak conduct of the war. And 
when it was known that the royalists had, without interru])tion, 
removed tiieir artillery from Donnington castle, Cromwell im- 
proved bis opportunity, and boldly imputed the blame to the Earl 
of Manchester, as being " afraid to conquer — afraid of a great 
and decisive success". Essex by this time so thoroughly hated 
Cromwell, that he opened private consultations in his own house, 
upon the expediency of proceeding against him as an "incendiary". 
Mollis, Merrick, and other Presbyterian chiefs, took part in tnis 
movement, and doubting their own knowledge of constitutional 
law, sought the advice of Whitelock and Maynard. Neither of 
these eminent lawyers gave encouragement to the scheme against 
the lieutenant-general, for they said "he is a man of quicK and 
subtle parts, and one who hath (especially of late,) gained no 
small interest in the House of Commons, nor is he wanting of 
friends in the House of Peers, nor of abilities in himself to ma- 
nage his own part or defence to the best advantage". The affair 
was now dropped, but there is reason to believe that the secret 
was told to Cromwell, and had the effect of hastening the more 
active measures that soon followed. 

6. The first Self-denying Ordinance, 1644. Q\vt\i<&^^.V 

of December, the Commons went into commitlt^ cH MXi'ft -^V'^^ 
House, to take into consideration the sufferm^a ol XJc^a >Ka^^^\a. 
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because of the war. After a general silence " for a good space of 
time", Cromwell addressed the House to the effect that tne ene- 
mies of the parliament, and some of its friends, affirmed that '*the 
members of the Houses have got great places and commands, and 
the sword in their hands ; and what by interest in parliament, and 
"what by power in the army, will perpetually continue themselves 
in grandeur, and not permit the war speedily to end, lest their 

own power should determine with it I do conceive, if the 

army be not put into another method, and the war more vigo- 
rously prosecuted, the people can bear the war no longer, and 
will enforce you to a dishonorable peace". Another member fol- 
lowed in the same strain. Then Zouch Tate moved *'that no 
member of either House shall during this war, enjoy or execute 
any office, civil or military, and that an ordinance be brought in 
accordingly". On the 21st of December, the ordinance was de- 
finitely adopted and sent up to the Lords. By them it was re* 
jected, because it would deprive them of the honor which in all 
ages had been given them, and that the action of this self-denying 
ordinance was unequal, for the gentry who did not sit in the House 
were eligible to serve in civil offices or the field, whereas the en- 
tire hereditary nobility were to be disqualified, 

SECTION XVIIL THE CIYIL WAB IN 1644. 

1. Fairfax fhe Younger defeats the Irish AnziHaries 

at Nantwich, Jan. 25th, 1644. As the fiist result of the 
"cessation" in Ireland, five regiments were landed in Tlint, and 
as no force appeared to oppose them, every post as they advanced 
was either abandoned or surrendered. Their progress was at last 
arrested by the garrison of Nantwich, to raise the siege of which 
place Fairfax marched his army from Yorkshire. Under Lord 
JByron, the Anglo-Irish army maintained themselves for two hours 
against the double attack from the igairison and the relieving 
army ; they then broke and fled ; many of the men subse(]uentlj 
took service in the parliamentary forces. Among the prisoners 
was Colonel George Monk, who afterwards figured at the Kesto- 
ration. 

2. Waller defeated at Cropredy-bridge, June 29, 1644. 

Towards the end of May, the two armies under Essex and Waller, 
amounting to fifteen thousand men, had completely invested Ox- 
ford. The royal army in the neighbourhood withdrew into the 
city, or fell back into the country, Charles seemed now to be in 
a trap from which he could not escape, for all efficient aid was at 
a distance — ^Hiipert in Lancashire, Maurice in Dorset, and Hopton 
^t Bristol, He was counselled to gWe \i\m%^\i xil"^ \.c^ 'E&^ex.; this 
lie refused to do, and on the 3rd ot ^xm^ qotiXxc^^^ Xq «s^^^ 'Cs^ 
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blockade and escape towards Worcester. Thereupon the sieg« 
i^as raised, Essex, in opposition to the parliament, proceeding^ 
into the West, and Waller, as settled by a council of war, to 
follow the king. But Charles, as soon as he knew of the separa- 
tion of the two armies, retraced his steps and entered Oxford 
seventeen days after he had quitted it. Putting himself at the 
head of his forces, he set out to seek Waller. That general, who 
bad hastened from Worcestershire to put himself between the 
king and the capital, received battle at Cropredy-bridffe, near 
Banbury, and suffered a defeat. Charles now moved on to the 
West to join Maurice, and the parliamentary general, having lost 
half his army, was called off from the pursuit. 

3. The Eoyalists defeated at Marston Moor, July 9, 

1644. The Scotch army, according to agreement, crossed the 
Tweed in Jauuary, and after a fruitless siege of Newcastle for 
three weeks, crossed the river and took possession of Sunderland, 
where for five weeks they were shut up by Newcastle's forces. 
But on the return of the younger Fairfax from Cheshire, he and 
his father, Lord Fairfax, met with some successes^ which alarmed 
Newcastle and led him to retire to York. The Scots followed, 
and being joined bv Fairfax, sat down before that city. A third 
army of fourteen thousand men, under Manchester and his lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell, arrived, and the capital of the North 
was completely invested. Rupert, during the spring, had been 
employed in Cheshire and Lancashire, where he had taken Stock- 
port, Bolton, and Liverpool, and had raised the siege of Latham 
House. Charles fully apprehending the danger to his cause in 
the North, sent orders to his nephew to collect all his force and 
hasten into Yorkshire, with the two-fold object of relieving the 
city and defeating the combined army. 

On Rupert's arrival, the royal force amounted to twenty thou^ 
sand, the cavalry of which was numerous and well-appointed. 
The parliamentary army found it necessary to abanoon their 
works, and withdraw to Marston Moor, about five miles from the 
city, and on the day of battle were actually sending off a part of 
their force to Tadcaster, when it was discovered that R-upert 
contemplated an action. From three to five in the afternoon, an 
ineftective cannonade took place, which was followed by a general 
silence for two hours. Rupert told Newcastle, he did not intend 
to give battle till the next day, but the parliamentary generals 
had otherwise determined. At seven, Manchester's foot and a 
part of the Scots, threw themselves across the ditch that separated 
the combatants. This led to two grand eharges of c^n^Vx^ , '^<ei 
left win^ of each force beat its opponent •, tV\e t\^\. mj\w^ si\ '^^ 
parJiamentarisLns was routed, and tne gefter«la'!E«ttl«x»"^'Mi^^'^^R.'^^ 
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and Leven, driven off in the direction of Tadcaster and Gawood ; 
the right wing of the royalists was routed and driven off the field 
by Cromwell and his " Ironsides", as they were called froni this 
time. Each victorious wing wheeled round, and found to its sur- 
prise that the battle was yet to win. Cromwell, by the flight of 
the generals, was now in chief command, and a desperate struggle 
ensued ; but Manchester rallied his men, and brought them for- 
ward to back his lieutenant. At ten, Cromwell brought forward 
his reserves, and Rupert was put to flight; his infantry threw 
down their arms, and all his artillery, military stores, and baggage, 
remained with the parliamentarians, together with one hundred 
colors and standards, and sixteen hundred prisoners. About four 
thousand were buried on the field. Rupert and Newcastle reached 
York at midnight ; next day the latter went to Scarborough, to 
embark for the continent, and Rupert, with a few troops of horse, 
withdrew to Borough bridge. The result of this battle was the 
fall of York, which capitulated in a fortnight, and the extinction 
of the power of the royalists in the northern counties 

4. jElssex*s Infantry capitulate at Lostwithiel^ Sept. 3, 

1644. Essex, when he broke up from the siege of Oxtord, pro- 
ceeded to the West, and having relieved Lyme, he took Wey- 
mouth, Barnstaple, Tiverton, and Taunton. In utter disregard 
of the royalists gathering in his rear, the Earl pursued his march 
into Cornwall, a step which led some to say that he was betraying 
his forces to revenge himself on the parliament. His honesty was 
fcowever proved while at Lostwithiel, bv his refusal of tempting 
offers made to him by the king. lusteaa of breaking up the roy- 
alist associations in Cornwall, Essex found himself enclosed be- 
tween tbe sea and the combined forces of the king, Prince Mau- 
rice, and Sir R. Grenville. Informing the parliament of his critical 
situation, he besought the House to cause a diversion to be made, 
that he might have an opportunity to escape, but nothing was 
done. Eoy, which commanded the harbour, was rendered useless 
by the royalists occupying the opposite side, thereby closing the 
harbour through which alone the parliamentary forces obtained 
provisions. In this extremity the Earl ordered Balfour, in com- 
mand of the cavalry, to force his way by night through the royalist 
position. This he accomplished with little loss. Essex was to 
draw off his infantry by way of Foy, but he embarked with only 
a few of his officers for Plymouth. Skippon was now in command. 
A council of war decided on capitulation. Charles offered them 
better terms than could have been expected ; requiring only the 
aarreader of their artillery, ammunition, and arms; all the officers 
aad men were to be free, and passed, vuidfii ^%cott to the next 
pArliamentarj post. Noiwithstm^f; iVn^ m^lQit\.\>si^) ^i)Qs^ ^^- 
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liament treated the general with much consideration, promising 
tt> repair his loss, ana assuring him of their good opinion of hia 
fidelity and merit in the public senrice. The promise was kept ; 
when the men reached Portsmouth, the commissioners were al- 
leady there with a supply of money and necessaries, and the army 
of Essex proved to have sustained but little diminution in numbers. 

6. Snecesses of Hontrose in ScotUnd. Sept. 16i4. 

Under authority of a royal commission the Earl of Antrim, having 
raised about a thousamf men in Ulster, sent them over to Scot- 
land commanded by Macdonald his kinsman. Montrose, who 
after the battle of Marston Moor, had reached Scotland in dis- 
guise, assumed as the king's lieutenant the command of the Irish 
auxiliaries, at the same time calling on the neighbouring Athol- 
men to join the king's standard. In prospect of plunder, an 
army was soon collected, nor was Montrose long in leading them 
to battle. On the 18th of September, he defeated Lord Elcho at 
Tippermuir, a victory which gave the royal confederates the city 
of i'erth, with a plentiful supply of military stores and provisions. 
Aberdeen fell into their hands on the 1 2th September, and en- 
dured a sack of three days, during which the suffer! nus of the 
inhabitants were uncommonly severe. Sir Walter Scott says, 
"the cruelty of the Irish in particular was so great, that they 
compelled the wretched citizens to strip themselves of their 
clothes before they killed them, to prevent them being soiled 
with blood". On the fourth day, these barbarians were under 
the necessity of retiring before the approach of a superior force 
under Argyfe. 

6. The second battle of B'ewbnry. Oct. 27, 1644. 

Charles after his successes in the West set out for Oxford. 
While on the road, he was informed of the successes of Montrose 
in Scotland. Elated with the news, the king issued a proclama- 
tion dated Chard September 30, inviting all his subjects to arm 
and march with him to compel the parliament to accept peace. 
But the parliamentary armies of Essex, Waller, and Manchester 
were already united, so that when Charles was about to enter 
Newbury, they were moving on Reading, and shortly after drew 
on towards the king. Essex did not join the army having re- 
ported himself sick, the command therefore fell to Manchester. 
On the 27th, a double attack was made on the royalist positions 
at Show and Speen. The action was long and desperate, made 
more so by Essex's soldiers seeing in the royal batteries, the 
cannon they had recently lost in Cornwall ; and which they &\sAr 
ceeded in hnDgin^ hack to their own lines. ^WYien m^\. «KCRfc> 
Charles secured bis artillery in Donnmgton cdaWq, wcA tfc\rc«B^^ 
luiaseJ/ towards Oxford. Cromwell wonUL \xwe i^^o^^ ^w>^ 
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the cavalry, bat Manchester would not allow him to do ao. 
Twelve days after the battle, Charles was unaccountably per- 
mitted, in face of the parliamentary army, to carry off his guns 
and ammunition from Donnington, a fact which was subsequently 
urged in justification of the suspicions entertained of thosparlia* 
mentary generals. 

, SECTION XIX. PROCEEDINGS OP THE LONG 

PARLIAMENT. 1645. 

1. Negotiations at Uxbridge. Jan. 30— Peb. 22, 1645. 

Towards the end of 1644, the Scots, who exercised much influence 
over the English parliament, had recommended a new effort to 
secure a peace. Preliminaries were therefore opened with the 
king desinng him to appoint commissioners to treat. After some 
difficulty the king consented to try the experiment once more. 
The commissioners from the pariiament w'ere instructed to adhere 
to the substance of the propositions already voted ; to insist that 
the subjects of religion, the militia, and Ireland, should be suc- 
cessively debated each during three days ; and if no agreement 
were come to in twenty days, to terminate the negotiation. 
Their principal demands were the abolition of Episcopacy, and 
the substitution of the Directory for the Common Prater ; the 
command of the army and navy oy commissioners appointed by 
the two Houses; and the immediate renewal of hostilities in 
Ireland. On the part of the king's commissioners it was replied^ 
that the king would consent to limit the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, but could not consent to the proposed change of religious . 
worship; that he could not with honor break the Irish treaty; 
and that he would consent to divide the command of the military 
force of the kingdom with the parliament, for three or even for 
seven years, on condition that at the end of that period, it should 
revert to the crown. The twenty days expired before anything 
was concluded, and the negotiation ended without result. 

|'< 2. The second Self-denying Ordinance. April 3, 1645. 

Although the Lords had rejeoteci the first ordinance, the Com- 
mons went on with the reorganisation of the army after the new 
model. They even nominated Sir Thomas Fairfax as general-in- 
chief in lieu of Essex, and Skippon to be the second in command. 
An ordinance embodying these changes was passed by the Lords> 
after some alterations. The debate on the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance was resumed 24th March, when several material alterations 
were made in it. The most material change is thus stated by 
JBa/Jam: — "la the original ordinatice U\q members of both 
.Souses were exoiaded during tbe v?at •, WX. *m \)aft ^^a\A,^\i\^ 
WW carried, tiie moaaure was maiiei ^to^^^\.vi^x Toc^ ^^^^ 
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most historians have overlooked, is well pointed out by Mr. Ood- 
win. By virtue of this alteration, many officers were elected in 
the coarse of 1645 and 1656." Thus Cromwell, being found 
necessary to command the cavalry, Fairfax made a request for his 
services, which was granted by the committee of the two king- 
doms ; Brereton, Middleton, and others were also continued in 
their commands. A declaration of the Commons to be tender of 
the honor and rights of the peerage of England, put the Lords in 
better humour, and they pasbcd the ordinance, the lord-general 
Essex, and the Earls of Manchester and Denbigh having resigned 
their commissions the day before. 

SECTION XX. THE CIVIL WAE IN 1645. 

L The condition of the two armies. The Commons had 

employed the winter months in reforming their military force. 
Instead of separate commands, the entire army was entrusted to 
one commander. The force was to consist of twenty- one thou- 
sand effective men, of which seven thousand were to be cavalry ; 
great care was taken in selecting the privates, to secure a ma- 
jority of Independents. "These men," observes Lingard, "were 
animated with an enthusiasm of which at the present day we 
cannot form an adeq^uate conception. They divided their time 
between military duties and prayer ; they sang psalms as they 
advanced to the charge ; they called on the name of the Lord 
while they were slaying their enemies. The result showed that 
fanaticism furnished a more powerful stimulus than loyalty ; the 
soldiers of God proved more than a match for the soldiers of the 
monarch". 

On the side of the king, there was a ruinous waut of unity. 
The army was scattered in numerous petty garrisons ; its generals 
were divided by faction, and thought it no dishoaor to disobey 
commands even when issued by the king ; the officers liv^d in 
notorious debauchery and the privates at free quarters. It was 
the excesses of the royalist forces, that led to the formation in 
the West, of associations, known as club- men, for the protection 
of property and the infliction of vengeance on depredators. 

2. Fairfax defeats Charles at Naseby, June 14, 1645. 

Before Charles left Oxford to commence the campaign, Rupert 
advanced from Worcester to join him. At Ledbury, Colonel 
Massey tried to bar his passage and met with defeat. It was 
this reverse, that led the committee of the two kingdoms to order 
Cromwell with his cavalry to guard the roads between Ledbury 
and Oxford. In five days, Cromwell defeated tVi*^ xq»^^\^\.^ ^ 
IsUp-bridge, Wituej, and Bampton Buhk, \>e&\^^ \a2ej^^S^!^^^- 
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ington House, for the surrender of which Charles ordered colonel 
Windebank to be shot for cowardice. On the 7th May, Charles 
quitted Oxford, and being joined by Eupert, proceeded to raise 
tne siege of Chester, which he accomplished May 15, and return- 
ing southward captured Leicester on the 31st. Fairfax, who had 
gone to the relief of Taunton, which Blake was holding against 
the royalists, was ordered to return and inTcst the city oi Oxford. 
But as soon as it was known that the kins was marching into 
Northamptonshire, the siege was raised to follow the royal army. 
The king at this time was in high spirits, by reason of his late 
successes and the good fortune of Montrose in Scotland ; he wrote 
to his (jueen, ** Never since the beginning of the rebellion, haTe 
my affairs been in so good a position". Informed that the par- 
liamentary army was approaching, he proposed to fall back on 
Leicester, and there await his detached forces. But Cromwell, 
who had been ordered to join Fairfax and take command of the 
cavalry, harrassed his rear, and in a council of war Rupert carried 
his point, and a battle was decided on. 

On the morning of the 14th of June, the royal army was in line 
about a mile south of Harborough, and Fairfax occupying a strong 
position near Naseby, The royal army advancing, battle was 
joined. Rupert, in command of the ri^ht wing of the royalists, 
and Cromwell that of the parliamentarians, met with their usual 
success, and acted over again the part they had played at Marston 
Moor, both defeating the left wing opposed to them, and driving 
it off the field. Fairfax, with the mam body, held for a time a 
doubtful encounter with the royal infantry, which at last was 
broken, Fairfax taking the ensign with his own hand. Cromwell 
came in just now upon their rear, when they threw down their 
arms and begged for quarter. Rupert also returned, but it was 
only to gather up the wreck of his/uncle's army. Charles urged 
one charge more, but it was in vain ; his forces that were not pri- 
soners fled towards Leicester, and the king himself was compelled 
to follow in the siCme direction, with Cromwell's horse close in his 
rear. In this battle only about five hundred men fell on both 
sides. But the royalists left on the field five thousand prisoners^ 
eight thousand stand of arms, their artillery and ammunition, the 
king's baggage, and the rich plunder of Leicester, and what was 
of still greater consequence to Charles, his private cabinet of 
papers and letters. A selection from these papers was read in 
common hall at London, and then published under the title of 
" The King's Cabinet opened", and as they showed the kin^s 
transactions with the Irish rebels, and his negotiations with the 
continental piince^ to introduce a i(xceigaiQic^mW>^^>Lak9j^^ 
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the parliamentarians deemed all their proceedin|i:s to be now fully 
justified, and even the royalists began to lose respect for the 
character of their master, and look upon his cause as desperate. 

3. PairfEUL'scampaign in the West, Jnne-Sept., 1645. On 

the 20th, Fairfax set out again for the western counties, where 
the king possessed nearly all the towns. Goring, at his approach, 
raised the siege of Taunton, thougii not before that " constant 
town" had been reduced to great extremities. Fairfax bad next 
to deal with the club-men, who embodied in thousands, turned 
now against the parliamentarians ; partly by a show of force and 
partly by negotiation, they were dispersed. On the 1 0th of July, 
Goring being defeated at Langport, (Somerset), left his troops to 
disperse; and Grenville, the other rojfal commander, sent in his 
commission. Charles was now left without any organised forces 
in the West, except what were shut up in the towns. Of these, 
Bridgewater deemed impregnable, capitulated July 23, Bath on 
the 30th, and in a short time the whole chain of posts as far as 
L;^me, thus cutting off any support the king might haye ob- 
tained from Deyon and Cornwall. Rupert held Bristol, before 
which Fairfax and Cromwell sat down August 22 ; on the 10th of 
September the city was stormed, and the prince proposing terms 
of capitulation, they were agreed to. For this mean action, as 
Charles termed it, he sent his nephew a pass to quit the kingdom, 
which howeyer he refused to act upon, out Joined the king, and 
afterwards assisted in defending Oxford. UromwelK in October, 
obtained possession of Winchester, and then proceeded to Basing 
House, which fell after a siege of four years. The royalist cause 
in the West, was not extinguished till the early part of the next 
year. 

4. Movements of Charles after the battle of Naseby. 

For some time after leaying Leicester, the king wavered, some* 
times proposing to join Montrose in the North, at others Goring 
in the West. Ultimately he marched to Hereford, and thence i» 
Ragland castle, the seat of the Marquis of Worcester, who was 
the chief of his catholic supporters, and had levied at his own ex- 
pense two regiments, under the command of his son the Earl of 
Glamorgan. Rupert met his uncle at Chepstow and counselled a 
peace, but Charles had hopes from the gallantry of Montrose, and 
the expected arriyal of a large army from Ireland. But ill-news 
soon came. His three fortresses in the North — Carlisle, Ponte- 
fract, and Scarborough had fallen. From Cardiff he inarched his 
forces to Newark, and summoned all loyal cayaliers to join him. 
But the project of uniting his forces with those of Mo\!iU^"%fc ^^5^ 
ended, b^ news that Leslie at the head oi l\ie ^CQ\.Osi caN^\:'^ '^^a 
in pursuit. Leaving j^oncaster, for tbua twc V^ V^"^ ^wtfi>V^ 
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dashed forward into the associated counties, ravaging the open 
country of Cambridge and Huntingdon, and taking the town of 
Huntingdon on the 24th of August. On the 28th, Charles 
entered Oxford, his horse having taken great spoil from the lands 
of his enemies. Remaining but three days in that city, he left 
for Hereford, which city he entered in triumph, for the Scots 
under the Earl of Leven had raised the siege, being recalled to 
their own country in consequence of Montrose's victory at Kilsyth. 
After a second visit to Kaglaud, Charles, with what forces he 
could collect, set out to relieve Chester, the only port by which 
he could now maintain his communications with Ireland. When 
within sight of the city, he was attacked on Rowton Moor^ (Sept. 
24) by General Poyntz, and by a party of the besieging force, at 
the same time. The king was completely defeated, six hundred 
of his troopers slain, and one thousand made prisoners. He now 
withdrew to Denbigh, and thence by way of Bridgenorth to 
Newark, from which place he was compelled to steal out in the 
night to escape a blocKade ; he re-entered Oxford November 6. 

5. Hontrose wins the battle of Kilsyth : is totally de- 
feated at Philiphaugh, 1645. Montrose, after his escape 
from Aberdeen, was for a time incapable of further action for 
want of followers. These however he again mustered, and was 
near capturing Argyle in his castle at Inverary ; from that time 
to the end of January, 1645, the whole county of Argyle was 
mercilessly ravaged, the people slain, the villages and cottages 
fired, and the cattle driven off. In a battle at Inverlochy (Feb. 2), 
fifteen hundred of the Campbells were slain, and afterwards the 
Covenanters suffered defeat at Auldearn in May and Alford in 
July. After threatening Perth, where the parliament was sitting, 
Montrose crossed the Forth to march on Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
as the way might open. The Covenanters under Baillee came up 
with him on the 15th of August, at Kilsyth^ near Stirling, and 
met with a terrible defeat. Nearly five thousand fell in the oattle 
or in the pursuit, besides the loss of their artillery, arms, and 
ammunition. This victory put Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
places at the mercy of the victorious royalists. Many of the timid 
nobles now declared for the king, whilst the parliamentary leaders 
fled out of the country. The Scottish army in England was re- 
called, and David Leslie with the cavalry made all haste to cross 
the borders. But the victory of Kilsyth proved the ruin of the 
royal cause in Scotland, for most of the highland clans returned 
to their homes with the plunder they had taken, ^nd some of the 
chiefs fell off because of jealousy. Though Montrose had won 
many victories, he held no fortresses, and nothing was under his 
control, but the forces that might happen to be with him. Leslie, 
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with bis four thousand horse, having crossed the Tweed, deceived 
Montrose by making it appear that he intended to interpose his 
troops, between the enemy and the Highlands, but he soon 
doubled on his course and suddenly attacked the royalists at 
PkiUphaugh on the iSth of September. The surprise was so 
complete, that only Montrose ana a few followers escaped to the 
Hiffulands, where the leader, at the command of tbe King, em- 
baj»ced for the continent. His force was annihilated, for those 
who were made prisoners suffered death, in retaliation for the 
barbarities which they had committed. 

SECTION XXI.-PROC BE DINGS OF THE LONG » 

PARLIAMENT, 1646. 

L CQiarles^s application to treat is rejected, because 
of the discovery of a secret treaty with the Irish, Jan. 

15, 1646. Charles had in December made overtures to be per- 
mitted to send commissioners with propositions that should be 
** the foundation of a happy and well-grounded peace". On a re- 
fusal, he repeated his desire, and again on the 15th of January, 
another effort was made with a like result. The parliament had 
eprounds for its refusal, for a copy of a secret treaty of alliance 
between tbe king and the Irish Catholics, had been in the hands 
of the committee of the two kingdoms for three months. By 
this treaty ten thousand of the Irish rebels, under the Earl of 
Glamorgan, were to be landed at Chester for the king's service, 
and to be supported by two- thirds of the Irish ecclesiastical 
revenues, so long as the war lasted : that for this aid, Charles 
promised the abolition of the penal laws against the Catholics ; 
full liberty for their worship ; and the acknowledgement of their 
right to the churches and lands which they had possession of. 
The papers containing this information had been found in the car- 
riage of the catholic archbishop of Tuam, and after being laid be- 
fore parliament were made public. As soon as Ormond heard 
that t!he affair was known to the committee in London, he com- 
mitted Glamorgan to prison on a charge of treason. It was now 
that the Earl produced the commissions he had received from the 
king, but his royal master disavowed the transaction, and wrote to 
the parliament affirming that he had merely granted a commission 
to raise men for his service, but no power to capitulate anything 
concerning religion, or any property belonging either to the 
church or laity. 

How far Charles was truthful in this matter, may be gathered 
from the following paragraph from Lingard, who gives the sub- 
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stance of the original documents, as a proof of *' the subtleties 
and falsehood to which he could occasionally descend". 

"Per this purpose, Herbert (now created Earl of Glamorgan,) 
was fumishea — 1, with a commission to levy men, to coin money, 
and to employ the revenues of the crown for their support : 2, wita 
a warrant to grant on certain conditions to the Catholics of Ireland, 
such concessions as it was not prudent for the king or the lieutenant 
openly to make : 3, with a promise on the part of Charles to ratify 
whatever engagements his envoy might conclude, even if they were 
contrarv to law : 4, and with different letters from the pope, the nun- 
cio, ana the several princes from whom subsidies might be expected. 
But care was taken that none of these documents should come to the 
knowledge of the council. The commission was not sealed in the 
usual manner : the names of the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed were not inserted ; ana all the papers were in several 
respects informal: for this purpose, that the king might have a 
plausible pretext to deny their authenticity in the event of a prema- 
ture disclosure." 

2. Propositions offered to Chaxles at Newcastle, July 

23, 1646. The king, after placing himself in the hands of the 
Scottish army, wrote to the parliament to inform them that he 
had left Oxford because it was no fit place for treating, and that 
he had no intention to continue the war any longer ; that he 
would give contentment to both kingdoms, and "since the settling 
of religion ou^ht to be the chiefest care, his majesty most ear- 
nestly and heartily recommends to his two Houses of parliament 
all the ways and means possible for speedily finishing this pious 
and necessary work ; and particularly that th^y take the advice 
of the divines of both kingdoms, assembled at Westminster". The 
militia, he added, might be settled as was ofFerei in the treaty at 
XJxbrid^e. Charles had already been at Newcastle two months, 
before the six commissioners from the parliament arrived with the 
propositions couclnded upon by the House. Hume says, they 
were little worse than wliat had been insisted on before the battle 
of Naseby. The following demands show however that tliey were 
sufficiently humiliating. Charles was called upon to adopt the 
Covenant; to abolish entirely the episcopal church ; to surrender 
to parliament for twenty years the army and navy ; to exclude 
seventy-one of his friends from any amnesty, and all his friends 
who had been in arms from any public employment, during the 
pleasure of parliameut. The other conditions were the same in 
substance as those offered to the king before. Ten days was the 
time allotted for negotiation ; at the expiration of that period, 
Charles informed the commissioners that it was impossible to re- 
turn an unqualified assent to such proposals, as without explana* 
tion he could not see how much of toe ancient constitution was 
to he preserved ; that a personal conference was necessary to a 
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perfect understanding ; and that for this purpose he would pro- 
ceed to Westminster, when he received an assurance that he 
could do so with lienor and safety. 

3. The disposal of the long's person voted to be 'in 

Che parliament, Sept. 24, 1646. The kia<j^'s refusal to treat 
created great heats in both kingdoms. In Scotland, the general 
assembly forbad his entry into that kingdom, unless he should 
first have taken the Covenant. Great jealousy grew up between 
the English parliament and the Scotch army. It had been voted 
that the English had no further need of the Scottish army, and 
complaints were made of their holding the fortresses of the North. 
The Scots on their part called for a settlement of moneys due to 
them according to agreement, and in August sent commissioners 
offering to surrender all the places they held, and to withdraw 
£rom England. Two questions were now raised : how to pay off 
the arrears due to the Scot6 P and how the king's person was to 
be disposed of? The Scots claimed £700,000 as arrears due; the 
Commons agreed to pay but £400,000; oue half before the army 
left England, the other at the expiration of two years ; the money 
to be raised by tiie sale of bishops' lands. Thib arrangement was 
completed on the 1st of September. In the debate on the second 
question, all parties grew warm. The Scots, it was maintained, 
could not keep the king, for they were but auxiliaries in the war, 
who thougiit of nothing but their pay, and receiving this it was 
for them to leave a country where they were no longer wanted. 
But the Scots contended that Charles was their king too, and 
that they therefore had an interest in the royal person. The 
strife grew so warm, that the parliament voted mone^ to keep up 
the army for the next six months, by way of intimidating their 
opponents. To prevent further quarrel, the presbyterian leaders 
gave way, having persuaded themselves that if the king were 
once in the hands of the parliament, the army might be disbanded 
and the power of the Independents broken. The Scots moreover 
were not altogether indisposed to a speedy settlement, for a fear 
had grown up in Scotland, that if Charles came to that kingdom 
it might breed disturbances ; lor Hamilton, the king's friend, and 
lately released from imprisonment, had rallied round him nearly 
all the higher nobility and moderate men. A vote on the 24tn 
of September, ended the controversy, by deciding " that to the 
parliament alone belongs the right of disposing of the king's 
person". 

SECTION XXII. THE CIVIL WAR IN 1646. 

1. Fairfea completes the reduction of the West, March 
14, 1646. At the commencement of the campaign^ there was bat 
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little to contend against. Besides some fortified places, the only 
two bodies of troops remaining to the king, were those of Hopton 
in Cornwall, and of Astley on the Welsh borders. Hopton bad 
under his command about ei^ht thousand men ; this force suffered 
a defeat from Fairfax at Torrington, Feb. 16. Ketiring from 
town to town, the general sought in vain to recruit his forces. 
Fairfax pressed on, till his opponent was driven into the ex- 
tremity of Cornwall. The royalists were now in extremities. 
Charles, prince of Wales, and governor of the West, embarked 
with his council for the Scilly Isles. Hopton wished to try 
another battle, but the troops refused to fight. His officers con- 
cluded a capitulation at Truro, March 14 ; the royalist army then 
broke up, and the leaders embarked to join the prince. 

2. The surrender of Oxford, and end of fhe first Civil 

War, June 24, 1646. Astley commanded the only remaining 
royalist force. Being ordered by Charles to join him at Oxford, 
he set out from Worcester with three thousand men, and at 
Stow-on -the- Wold was defeated, March 22, by Sir W, Brereton, 
at the head of a body of parliamentarians. Eighteen hundred 
of the cavaliers were killed or taken, the remainder dispersed. 
The old grey-headed leader said to his captors, " Gentlemen, 
you have done your work, and may now go to play, unless you 
prefer to fail out among yourselves". Fairfax came up now from 
the West, to form the siege of Oxford, at that time aeemed one 
of the strongest fortresses m the kingdom. With its garrison of 
five thousand men, and a plentiful supply of stores and provisions, 
it was prepared to hold out for several months ; yet Charles, in 
doubt of the parliament, preferred the indefinite promises of the 
Scots, and stole out of Oxford on the night of the 26th of April. 
Being pressed, the city proposed to treat. May 17 *, but the par- 
liament thought they demanded too much, and therefore ordered 
Fairfax to prosecute the siege. Oxford ultimately surrendered, 
June 24th, on liberal conditions. Rupert and Maurice receiyed 
passports, and took shipping at Dover ; the Duke of York was 
transferred to London. The great seal, and all other seals of 
state, were sent to Westminster, and broken to pieces in presence 
of the two Houses. It was stipulated that the colleges should be 
free from " sequestrations, fines, taxes, and all other molestations 
whatsoever"; but the parliament found a way to eject those mem- 
bers who refused to take the Covenant, or to approve of the 
Directory, and all who bad borne arms against the parliament. 
The visitors effected what was termed a *' blessed reformation", 
that is, they bestowed the most lucrative vacancies on themselves 
Mnd their assistants, and provided ]pie8b^\jei\B5i xs^mV'^^^ 
principal ehurchea in Oxford. 
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The first Civil War may now be considered as closed, for 
Charles, before the surrender of Oxford, had issued warrants to 
the governors of Oxford, Lichfield, Worcester, and Wallingford, 
and all other commanders of towns, castles, and forts, in Eng- 
land, commanding them to surrender upon honorable terms, and 
to disband all the forces under their several commands- Here 
and there a stronghold held out after this, as for instance Ragland 
castle, for the Marquis of Worcester considered the king to be 
acting under constraint; it was however surrendered on the 19th 
of August. One post, Harlech castle, was held till March 30, 
1647. 

3. Charles takes refage wifh the Scotch army, Maj 

5, 1646. Conscious that a crisis had arrived, the king during 
the whole winter had been in correspondence, both with the par- 
liament and the Scotch commissioners. How far he succeeded 
with the former, has already been narrated ; with the latter he 
was scarcely more successful, the Scots insisting on the establish- 
ment of presbyterianism in the three kingdoms. Charles con- 
sented that it should retain the supremacy in Scotland, but would 
not consent to abolish episcopacy in England and Ireland. Mont- 
reuil, whom Louis had appointed the French resident in Scotland, 
being permitted to pass through Oxford on the way, became the 
principal agent between Charles and the Scots. The negotiations 
resulted in what the king in writing to Oxford calls " very good 
security", though events proved some misunderstanding to have 
iprown up. The entire transaction cannot be given here, which 
IS the less necessary, as Lingard has condensed the results into a 
single note : — 

** The Soots had made these offers or promises to the king. The 
first and most important was the engagement of the ]st of April. 
But the Scotch commissioners shrank from the responsibility of 
carrying it into execution ; and as it appears to me, with some rea- 
son, for they had not been parties to the contract. The second was 
the modified offer agreed upon by both bodies of commissioners at 
Eoyston. But this offer was never accepted by the king, and conse- 
quently ceased to be binding upon them. The third was the verbal 
promise mentioned above. If it was nmde,— and of a promise of 
safety there can be no doubt, although we nave only the testimony 
of Hudson,— the Scots were certiinly bound by it, and must plead 
guilty to the charge of breach of faith, by subsequently delivering up 
the fugitive monarch to the English parliament. 

Although Charles had some doubts of the sincerity of the Scots, 
vet the time was come when he must allow himself to be shut up 
In Oxford, with the certainty of becoming a prisoner to the par- 
Ymment, or must 'seek safety elaewliete. kctQ\s\^«si!ifc^ Vj V>ab 
servant,^ Ashburnham, and Hudson, a CiW»^ta»SL, ^Jaa \lisis^\^ 
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Oxford on the night of the 26th of April, without any clearly de- 
fined purpose. Passing through Henley and Brentford, the party 
reached Harrow, there they turned and travelled by way of St. 
Albans to Harborough, where perchance they thought they might 
meet with an escort or messenger. Being disappointed, they 
crossed by Stamford to Downham, hoping to find a vessel to con- 
vey them to Newcastle or York. Hudson meanwhile went to 
Southwell, and returned with the verbal promise referred to in 
Lingard's note. On the next day, Charles arrived at Kelham, 
near Newark, the head-quarters of the Scotch, and was. received 
by Leslie with respect. The unhappy king, however, was not 
slow to discover that he was no longer a sovereign, and when by 
way of trial he gave the watch word to the guard, Leven inter- 
rupted him by saying, *' I am the older soldier, sire ; your majesty 
had better leave that office to me": Leven wrote immediately to 
the parliament, expressing his surprise at the arrival of the king 
in the Scotch army, and suggesting that it might be made to far- 
ther the objects they had in view. At first the parliament was 
out of temper, and ordered their army to watch the motions of 
the Scots ; but they, anxious to avoid a rupture, broke up their 
camp, and retired with the king to Newcastle. The king sought 
to quiet the parliament, by requesting them to send him proposi- 
tions of peace, and to forward these views despatched the warrant 
to the governors of royal fortresses, ordering that they should be 
surrendered. Before the propositions arrived from Westminster, 
the celebrated discussion commenced between Charles and Hen- 
derson, who had a notion that he couid convert the king to the 
presbyterian faith. Charles is said to have shown considerable 
imowledge of the question, but Henderson died before his purpose 
was effected, and the royalists gave it out that he was beaten in 
argument and died of chagrin. 

SECTION XXIIL-THE PARLIAMENT BEATEN BY 

THE ARMY, 1647. 

1. The Scots deliver Charles to the parliamentary 

commissioners, Jan 80, 1647. To the unceasing efforts of the 
Scots tu take the Covenant, and agree to the propositions offered, 
Charles returned for answer on the 24th of January a paper with 
the following preamble : " It is a received opinion by many, that 
oigagements, acts, or promises of a restrained person are neither 
\md nor obligatory ; how true or false this is, I will not now dis- 
pute ; but I am sure, if I be not free, I am not fit to answer your 
or any propositions". To which the commissioners briefly re- 
plied that ne was in relation to freedom, as the parliaments of 
Jboth Jungdoms thought fittest for his and their safety. Every- 
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thing was now ready for transferring the king. Skippon had 
escort'Hi ^^200,000 to York and delivered it over to the Scotch 
receiver. The Scottish parliament had (Jan. 16) given its foil 
consent for delivering up tbe king, in order to remove all jealousies, 
and strengthen the peace between the two kingdoms. And the 
English parliament had voted Holmby or Holdenby, in North- 
amptonshire, to be the place of the king's residence, and nine 
commissioners were named to receive him from the Scots. The 
commissioners arrived at Newcastle on the 22nd, and were 
courteously received by the king ; on the 30th the transfer took 
place, and the Scots set out to recross the Tweed. Charles com- 
menced liis journey on the 9th of February, and reached Holmby 
on the 16th. 

This transaction brought much disgrace on the Scotch nation, 
or as Hume puts it, " the reproach oi selling their king, and be- 
traying their piince for money". Sir Waiter Scott says of it, 
" this sordid and base transaction, though the work exclusively of 
a mercenary army, stamped the whole nation of Scotland with 
infamy". Nothing is said here of the Scottish parliament which 
gave it full consent. Lingard states the case more fairly than 
either of the two writers just named. "But there is no ground 
for the statement, that they [the Scots] held out promises to de- 
lude the unfortunate prince. It was with reluctance that they 
consented to receive him at all ; and when at last he sought an 
asylum in their army, he came thither, not allured by invitation 
from them, but driven by necessity and despair. If the delivery 
of the royal person, connected as it was with the receipt of 
j|?200,000, bore the appearance of a sale, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the accounts between the two nations had been ad- 
justed in the beginning of September; that for four months 
afterwards the Scots never ceased to negociate in favor of Charles ; 
nor did they resign the care of his person, till the votes of the 
English parliament compelled them to make the choice between 
compliance and war." 

2. Contention between the parliament and the army, 

lf)47. War being ended between the king and the parliament, 
the battle for supremacy now began between the parhament and 
the army. Within three days after the arrival of Charles at 
Holmby, the Presbyterians, who thoroughly hated Cromwell and 
the army Independents, voted that the army be disbanded, except 
what might be necessary for the Irish war and the service of the 
garrisons. Further votes continued Fairfax in command, but de- 
creed that no member of the House should serve under him, or 
be commander of any garrison ; that no officer besides Fairfax 
should rank higher than a colonel ; and that every officer whatso- 

L 
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ever should be boand to take the Covenant and conform to the 
Presbyterian church. On the 6th of March, it was resolved that 
four thousand two hundred horse and eight thousand foot be 
drawn from Fairfax's forces and be forthwith shipped for Ireland. 
To superintend the execution of these measures Mollis, Maynard, 
and other leaders of the Presbyterians were appointed as a special 
committee. Cromwell, who had now resumed his seat in the 
House, had able and fast friends in the army — Ireton, subse- 
quently his son-in-law, Lambert, Harrison, Pride, and others. 
Through these persons, all of rank and influence, the future Pro- 
tector maintained all his power over the troops. The proceedings 
of parliament being duly reported to the army, and the purpose 
to destroy the power of the Independents so transparent, it sud- 
denly broke up from its quarters about Nottingham, and marched 
to Saffron Walden. Commissioners were sent down to submit to 
a council of officers the proposals for the service in Ireland, to this 
the only reply was a strong remonstrance from the entire forces, 
against the treatment of the army, and a call for certain compen- 
sations aad exemptions. This was forwarded to the Houses, 
which thereupon issued a declaration against such illegal proceed- 
ings, and threatened those who persisted with punishment, " as 
enemies to the state and disturbers of the public peace". 

The movement among the troops now took an organised form. 
Two councils, in imitation of the two Houses at Westminster, 
were formed, one of commissioned officers, the other of two dele- 
gates or adjutators (or helpers, changed by their enemies into agi- 
tators) from each troop and company. The presbyterian party in 
the parliament, confident in their own power, ordered that several 
regiments should be paid in part and disbanded. But before any- 
thing was done a deputation from the adjutators was sent^ April 
30, to present their first manifesto to the Commons. In it, 
several regiments expressly refused to serve in Ireland ; it was, 
they said, a mere pretext — a design against them and many of the 
godly party, to separate the soldiers from the officers they loved, 
and to conceal the ambition of a few men who had long been ser- 
vants, but who having lately tasted of sovereign power, now 
sought to become masters, and were degenerating into tyrants. 
This personal attack on the presbyterian leaders caused a tumult 
in the House, they first broke out into threats, then came a reali- 
sation of the crisis in their affairs, and a disposition to make some 
concessions. Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, and Fleetwood were 
ordered to repair to their regiments, and use their endeavours to 
re-establish harmonv between the army and the parliament. The 
armj denied the existence of t\ie " dislfeto^et^'* ^i ^VvsktAve i^ar- 
iiameat spoke, but there were gria^wicea '^Vvdi ^^m-MA^^miafe- 
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diate redress. These were submitted to the House, upon which 
Hollis moved that the troops refusing to take service in Ireland 
be immediately disbanded; the details of this measure were 
arranged^ the money forwarded, and the commissions set out to 
see it executed. 

As soon as the troops knew what had passed, a mutiny took 
place, the money was seized, and a general meeting demanded. 
Fairfax was not in a position to refuse. In a council of war. 
May 26, it was voted that the resolutions of parliament were not 
satisfactory ; that the payment for eight weeks was only a portion 
of their claims, and that no security was offered for pavment of 
the remainder ; and that the whole army ought to be drawn to- 
gether to consult for the security of their persons, and clearing 
their characters. Moreover, orders were given to secure the 
artillery at Oxford, and to seize the money destined to pay its 
garrison. While the parliament was endeavouring to find some 
way out of their perplexed situation, they were startled by the 
news that the army had fore-reached them and obtained possession 
of the person of the king. 

3. Ghaxles is carried off by the army to Newmarket, 

June 4, 1647. The parliamentary commissioners had thought it 
right to put the king under great restraint, at Holmby. His 
most trusty servants were removed, every attempt to correspond 
with his family prevented, and even his chaplams made to give 
place to two presbyterian divines. Yet he was treated with the 
usual etiquette of royalty, and the parliament was not without 
hope of making favorable terms with the king. On the 12th of 
May, Charles wrote to the parliament offering consent to their 
propositions regarding religion and the power of the sword, and 
on the 20th the Lords voted that he should be removed to Oat- 
lands, near London, and a fresh treaty opened with him. Mean- 
while the army was playing another game. Soon after the 
appointment of adjutators, they had presented a petition to the 
king, requesting him to repair to their quarters, and he should be 
restored to his honor and crown. To this he returned a refusal, 
on the ground that it would renew the civil war. Six weeks 
later, Joyce, a cornet in the general's life-guards, made his ap- 
pearance at Holmby with a strong body of horse. To the com- 
missioners, Joyce at once stated that his object was to carry away 
the king to the army, and thus place him in safety, for there was 
a plot to take the king to Lonaon, raise other troops, and begin 
a second civil war. At first the commissioners laughed at the 
cornet, but they soon discovered their impoieiift^ \.q ^>a^ ^\s?j 
hindrance in bis wa^, as the garrison w\ieTiappe3\a^\.Q,\s\'aA&^^'vfiL 
mon cause with their class. Joyce next aa^ tVia ^m%, ^V<^ ^\«.\v 
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he demanded that oflScer's commission for carrying him away, was 
shown the body of troopers ; on which Charles good-humouredly 
observed, " I never before read such a commission, but it is written 
in characters fair and legible enough". Charles then said he 
would not be removed without force, unless they first promised to 
use him with honor and respect, and not force him in anything 
against his honor or conscience. Being assured on this point, he 
requested that he might be taken to Newmarket, as the air there 
agreed with him. That day, June 4, the king with his escort rode 
as far as Hinchinbrook House, and on the morrow to Childersley, 
near Newmarket. 

Fairfax was much disconcerted when he knew of this move- 
ment, and enauired of Ireton, who gave the orders, to which 
that officer mane reply thafc he had, so far as securing the king 
went, but not for his removal. The general would have had 
Charles go back to Holmby, but this he refused to do, being, as 
was said, too well pleased at the change, and the discord which 
he perceived among his enemies. By some writers it is main- 
tained that the seizure of the king was the contrivance of Crom- 
well ; how far this is true does not appear, but it is certain that 
it was openly debated and determined upon by the council of ad- 
jutators. 

4. The parliament defeated by the army. Aue. 1647. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the army alone had put 
itself in opposition to the parliament ; it may be taken rather as 
the exponent of public feeling at that juncture. Within a few 
days after the removal of the king, a deputation of freeholders 
from Norfolk, and shortly after others from different counties^ 
presented written addresses to Fairfax. In these documents, 
they say that though the war was over, the blessings of peace 
had not followed, and this disappointment they attributed to 
those individuals who obstinately clung to the emoluments of 
office and the monopoly of power. They therefore besought 
Fairfax to keep his army together, till he had brought these 
persons to punishment, and obtained full redress of the grievances 
so severely felt by the army and the people. The Houses at 
Westminster, while they were highly indignant with the army, 
thought it politic to offer some concessions ; these were however 
neutralised by their appointing a committee with power to raise 
forces. Cromwell in danger of impeachment left the House, and 
joined the army, June 10, at Triploe Heath, near Cambridge. A 
solemn engagement was now drawn up and called a " humble 
representaiion", in which besides binding themselves to maintain 
the cause, thej give free expreasioix to l\ic« Vve^i^ oJl ^^ViUa 
aJfaJjv, the constitatioii of paniaaieiit, asxii Wi^ ^WL'&T»5L^lwai^\ 
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the state : and demand that a time be fixed for the dissolution of 
the existing parliament ; that the House be pureed of disqualified 
members ; and that eleven of its members, including HoUis, 
Waller, Glyn, and Maynard be proceeded against for endeavour- 
ing to commit the army with the parliament. 

On the part of the parliament, preparations were made to de- 
fend the capital ; and the army was called upon to retire, and 
deliver up the king to their commissioners. Without regarding 
these measures, the army advanced successively to St. Alban*s, 
Watford, and Uxbridge. It was evident now that the army was 
master of the field, the parliament therefore began to give way. 
Leave of absence was granted to the eleven accused members, 
the newly-raised forces were disbanded, a month*s pay was sent 
to the army, and commissioners appointed to act with those of the 
army, in regulating the affairs of the kingdom. While the com- 
missioners were sitting, the army to strengthen its cause, for- 
warded a request to the Houses that the Tower of London might 
be placed in the hands of persons devoted to the cause of the 
country. This led to the last great effort of the presbvterian 
party to regain its ascendancy. A new covenant was exhibited 
m the city for signature, engaging all the subscribers, soldiers or 
sailors, citizens, apprentices, or trained bands of the city, to keep 
away the enemy and bring the king to Westminster, for the 
purpose of concluding a personal treaty. This engagement re- 
ceived, it was said, a hundred thousand signatures. By the 
Houses in which, since the departure of the presbyterian leaders, 
the Independents were in the majority, this covenant was voted 
an act ot treason against the kingdom. A mob of Presbyterians 
and royalists now surrounded the Houses and caused such terror, 
that many members fled to the army for protection. Fairfax im- 
mediately sent off a force and occupied South wark, whereupon 
the citizens agreed to give up all their forts and the Tower of 
London, and disband the forces they had raised. On the 6th of 
August, Fairfax carae to Westminster, bringing with him the ex- 
pelled members. Two days after, the army marched through London 
and took possession of the Tower. In the Houses, the votes 
hostile to the army were rescinded, and the triumph of the Inde- 
pendents was complete. Most of the accused leaders of the Presby- 
terians were allowed to escape to France. The army now withdrew 
from London, and Fairfax fixed his head-quarters at Putney. 

Meanwhile the king had been moved from place to place, and 
though strictly guarded, was treated with respect and some mea- 
sure of kindness, for he was allowed the coiiv^?^x\.^ v^l \v\s> ^'StNi^j^'^ 
children and some of his old servants. T\ie it\i\.Vv ^^^,^^wsc«^-» 
Iretoa, and others were engaged in sectet iL"&^o\.\a^]YQrcL^S5^^'^^^ 
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king ; and though without power of themselves to conclude any- 
thing, they undoubtedly had great influence with the parlia- 
mentary convention^ under whose sanction the plan of settlement 
was drawn up. 

5. The plan of settlement proposed by the army is 

rejected by the king. Aug. 1, 164-7. The proposals con- 
tained in this plan were first submitted to the consideration of 
the king, and subsequently to that of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners. Charles with bitterness rejected nearly the whole of 
them, to the surprise of his agents, Ashburnham and Berkeley, 
who were present. The reason was manifest subsequently, the 
king was negotiating with the Scotch Covenanters, the English 
Presbyterians, and tlie Irish Catholics ; and the disturbances in 
London together with the engagement signed by such large 
numbers, seemed to put force into the words used by Charles to 
Berkeley : — " Without me these people cannot extricate them- 
selves ; you will see them but too happy to accept more equitable 
conditions". Lingard's opinion is, tliat " had the king accepted 
these terms, he would have most probably been replaced on the 
throne ; for his agents, who had the best means of forming a 
judgment, though they differed on other points, agreed in this, 
that the officers acted uprightly and sincerely ; but he had un- 
fortunately persuaded himself .... that the growing 
struggle between the Presbyterians and Independents would 
enable him to give the law to both parties". 

The propositions themselves are sufficiently remarkable, as 
containing in them the germ of more than one modern improve- 
ment in the constitution. The following summary is from 
Hallam : — 

" These proposals appear to have been drawn up by Ireton, a lawyer 
by education, and a man of much courage and capacity. He had 
been supposed, like a large portion of the officers, to aim at a settle- 
ment of the nation under a democratical polity. But the army, even 
if their wishes in general went so far, which is hardly evident, were 
not yet so decidedly masters, as to dictate a form of government un- 
congenial to the ancient laws and fixed prejudices of the people. 
Something of this tendency is discoverable m the propositions made 
to the king, which had never appeared in those of the parliament. 
It was proposed that parliaments should be biennial j that they should 
never sit less than one hundred and twenty days, nor more than two 
hundred and forty ; that the representation of tne Commons should 
be reformed, by abolishing small Doroughs and increasing the number 
of members for counties, so as to reniept the house of commons, as 
Dear as might be, an equal representation of the whole. In respect 
of the militia, ana some other points, t\iey evther followed the parlia- 
jnentary propositions of Newcastle, or mo^^'ftdL \Jjiem. I'a.^^T^^ lot 
^ne Jang. They excepted a very scos^ nxmiViet ol >i)ttft Voi^^ ^fiJaar- 
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rents from the privilege of paying a composition for their estates, 
and set that of the rest considerably lower than had been fixed by 
the parliament. They stipulated that the royalists should not sit in 
the next parliament. As to religion they provided for liberty of con- 
science, aeclared against the imposition of the Covenant, and by 
insisting on the retrenchment of the coercive jurisdiction of bishops, 
and the abrogation of penalties for not reading the common prayer, 
left it to be implied that both might continue established." 

6. Else of the Levellers : Charles escapes from Hamp- 
ton Court. Nov. 12, 1647. On the 16th August Charles was 
transferred from Oatlands to Hampton Court. Here for three 
months, he was allowed to enjoy a large measure of liberty, and 
the company of his friends. The parliament, at the request of 
the Scotch commissioners, submitted to him once more propo- 
sitions for peace, whicli be rejected as less favorable to a lastmg 
peace, than the plan proposed by the army. The truth was, the 
King was under the influence of the Marquis of Ormond, Lord 
Capel, and the Scotch commissioners : these parties in conjunc- 
tion had framed a scheme for the restoration of Charles. In the 
next spring, the Scots were to enter England, Capel was to raise 
the English royalists, Ormond was to resume his post in Ireland, 
and the Presbyterians were to be called in to aid in the general 
movement. All this time the king was supposed to be in treaty 
with the army, through the agency of Cromwell and Ireton. But 
a new party — the Rationalists or Levellers — generated by the 
times, was now fast rising into power, and was to prove equally 
formidable to royalists, Presbyterians, and Independents. Guizot 
thus characterises them : — 

" No powerful or entire theory, no precise and general plan, pre- 
sided over this movement ; all of them republicans, these popular 
champions carried their thoughts and wishes far beyond a revolution 
in the government ; they aimed at changing; society itself, the rela- 
tions, manners, and feelings of the community ; but in dl this their 
views were narrow and confused ; some spent their daring in merely 

grosecuting some important but partial innovation, such as the abo- 
tion of the privileges of the lords or the lawyers; others were content 
VFith some pious dream, such as expecting the approa(;hing reign of 
the Lord ; others, under the name of nationalists, claimed absolute 
sovereignty for each man's reason ; others talked of introducing a 
strict equality of rights and propertv, and these their enemies nick- 
named Levellers. But neither this aecried name, which obey always 
vehemently rejected, nor any other, was appropriate to them ; for 
they neither formed a sect devoted to a systematic belief, nor a faction 
eager to advance towards a definite end. Citizens or soldiers, vision- 
aries or demagogues, felt a desire of innovation, earnest but witha\i.t 
any plan ; vague instincts of equality, above a\\, «». xu^'fe «^\r^j ol'xsi^fe- 
penaence; such were their common c\iaTajC\iet"\'&\k&*, «ci^ \»s^\x^'^'^ 
an ambition short-sighted but pure, perlecU^ \ii\)TWi\fiXi\b\s^ ^^«^<3«^ 
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they deemed weak or self-interested, they constituted in turn the 
strength and the terror of the diflferent parties, all successively com- 
pelled to make use of and to deceive them." 

This party became the turning-point in tlie history, both of 
Charles and Cromwell. Of Cromwell, because they became sus- 
picious of his intercourse with the king, and the frequent visits 
he received from the royalist agents ; and these doubts were in- 
creased by the indiscretion of Charles's friends, who had wliispered 
the king's intentions to confer on Cromwell a peerage, and to 
offer to Iretou the government of Ireland. John Lilburne, Crom- 
weirs old friend, threatened to use all his power and influence 
against him ; and in the meetings among the soldiery, his ambi- 
^ tion, treachery, and deceit, were everywhere spoken of. In truth, 
a mutiny was already begun in the army. The adjutators of 
eleven regiments, including that of Cromwell's, presented, Oct. 
18, to the general two papers — one, "The Case of the Army", 
the other, " The Agreement of the People", containing a state- 
ment of grievances and a new constitution, in which no mention 
was made of king or lords. Cromwell and Ireton opposed their 
demands, but the council of officers decided that no more addresses 
should be made to the king. The Levellers proposed to take the 
king out of Cromwell's hands. Cromwell was now in perplexity ; 
the time had come when he must choose between Charles and 
the revolutionary party. What determined his choice is not clear. 
His enemies charge him with a scheme of ambition reaching far 
back, and that this movement in the army was of his promoting, 
in order to further his designs. This would be a satisfactory ex- 
planation, if it rested upon sufficient evidence, which it docs not. 
Others account for it by the story of an intercepted letter that 
fell into Cromwell's hands in October, in which Charles writing 
to his queen said, " I shall very well know how to treat these 
rogues, and instead of a silken garter, I will fit them with a 
hempen halter". Whether from one or other of these causes, or 
from repeated proofs of the king's duplicity, as Lingard says, 
Cromwell now made his election and drew off from the king. The 
situation of Charles was immediately changed ; his counsellors 
were ordered to depart, his trusty servants withdrawn, and the 
guards doubled. Cromwell wrote to Whalley, the officer in 
charge, to watch carefully the person of the king ; to Charles 
himself he wrote, that there were wicked designs against his life. 

The king under these circumstances determined on flight. On 

the night of the 1 2th of November, in company with Berkeley 

and AsJibarnbam, he crossed at Thames Ditton, and rode on till 

Jfe arrived at a house of Lord Southam^^low's a\.Tvi\\^fe\.^. lietVift- 

ie^v and AshburjohsLm^ as arranged d\xn\ig\X\^ \o\xmfe^» ^^\i.\.W- 
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' ward to the Isle of Wight, to sound Hammond the governor, a 
nephew of one of the rojal chaplains. Hammond felt perplexed, 
but after reminding them that he, as a servant, was bound to obey 
his employers, pledged himself to act as a man of honor, which of 
course meant that in honor he must obey those who commissioned 
him. When he was taken to see the king at Tichfield, Charles 
saw at once the mistake that had been made, and exclaimed 
"What! have you brought him hither? Then I am undone". 
Nevertheless, the king set out for the island, and lodged at Caris- 
brook castle on the night of the 14th. The flight of Charles, by 
disconcerting the plans of the Levellers, again aroused their fierce 
animosity against Cromwell, whom they threatened with death for 
his intrigues with the king. When on the 16th some of the dis- 
affected regiments mustered at Ware, Cromwell on their refusing 
to take " The Agreement of the People" from their hats, rushed 
into their ranks and prrested fourteen men. A drum-head court- 
martial sentenced three of the soldiers to death ; one only was 
shot in front of his regiment, the others were reserved. It was 
expected that this severity would have restored order, but two- 
thirds of the army were found to be tainted. To make his peace, 
Cromwell acknowledged his error in having leaned to the king, 
and promised henceforth to stand or fall with his brother soldiers. 
Ireton was compelled to do the same. At a great meeting at 
head-quarters, Dec. 22, a general reconciliation took place, "of 
which the king*s ruin was i\ut condition". 

7. Propositions offered to Charles by the Parliament 
and the Scotch Commissioners, Dec. 24, 1647. Charles, as 

was to be expected from his position, no sooner settled at Caris- 
brook, than he began to cast about him to improve his circum- 
stances. Dr. Gough was employed to urge the Scotch commis- 
sioners no longer to require the king to confirm the Covenant ; 
and Berkeley to remind the army of their promises ; and by a 
message to the parliament, the king offered to make concessions. 
Fairfax told Berkeley that their employers alone must judge of 
the proposals, and an officer privately assured him that it was 
proposed to bring his master as a prisoner to London. In answer 
to a private letter, Cromwell said, *' I will do my best to serve 
the king, but he must not expect that 1 shall ruin myself for his 
sake". Berkeley hastened back with the news, and besought his 
master to make his escape ; this he refused to do, as he had other 
hopes. The parliament had just voted, Dec. 14, that four propo- 
sitions be presented to the king in the form of bills : — that the 
command of the sea and land forces be in the ijadva.vx\e.\3Ai l<kst 
twenty years, and longer U the safety o? t\ve Vm»^<5^ ^^vW\^- 
quire it: that the king should revoke a\k^\.s ^tod'asftaw\i\^^ 
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puting to the parliament illegality and rebellion : that he should 
annul all patents of peerage granted since he left London : and 
that parliament should be empowered to adjourn from place to 
place at its pleasure. 

The Scotch commissioners and those from the English parlia- 
ment reached the king about the same time. In two days the 
former coacluded a treaty, by which a Scotch army was to re-estab- 
lish the king in his just rights ; Charles undertaking to confirm 
Presbyterianism in England for three years, and at the end of 
that period, the constitution of the churcH to be settled by the 
king, in conjunction with the assembly of divines and the parlia- 
ment. By further stipulations it was agreed, that the cavaliers 
should take arms to aid the Scots ; that Ormond should head the 
royalists in Ireland; and that the king should escape from the 
island, and on the borders of Scotland await the time of action. 
This treaty being concluded, Charles next day, Dec. 28, gave 
answer to the parliamentary commissioners, absolutely rejecting 
the propositions. The same evening he attempted to escape, and 
failed. 

SECTION XXIV. THE SECOND CIVIL WAR, 1648. 

1. The executive government in a Committee of Safety, 

Jan. 15, 1648. As soon as the parliamentary commissioners had 
given in a report of tlie result of their interview with the king, it 
was proposed in the Commons, that no further application be 
made to the king, or messages received from him, without con- 
sent of both Houses, under penalty of high treason ; and that the 
Committee of Safety be renewed, to sit and act alone. The 
Scottish commissioners took the hint, and set out for Scotland. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of seven peers and thir- 
teen commoners, who all sat together at Derby House, with 
power to suppress tumults and insurrections, and to raise such 
forces as they should deem necessary. 

2. General inquietude of the nation, 1648. Charles 

soon after tlie passing of the above vote, put into circulation a 
paper calling on the people to judge, whether the conduct of the 
parliament did not show a determination not to come to any set- 
tlement of their dispute with the king. A vindication of their 
proceedings was also circulated by the parliament throughout 
the country, to which rejoinders were made by the royalists. 
Men of all classes were agitated, most were dissatisfied. And 
not without reason, for the safeguards of liberty and property 
continued suspended, and the couiiVy cotivm\X.^^'& euet^Ssfc^ wv. 
oppressive tjrannj. The burdeu oi t«Li^a\ivOTi ^^ ^x^^\.^t XJsiwvs^ 
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the war was ended, and men's hearts failed them for fear. It 
was generally known that the parliament had lost its power, and 
was controlled by a set of men in the army, whose notions of 
government were without determinate form. A writer of the 
period says : — " All men began in the spring, to prophecy that 
the summer would be a hot one in respect of wars, seeing how 
the counties were divided in factions, tne Scots full of threats, 
the city of London as full of unquietness. And more sad things 
were feared, where least seen ; rumours every day frightened the 
people of secret plots and treasonable meetings". 

2. Bising and defeat of the royalists. Feb.— Aug. 1648. 

The first movement was in Pembroke, where three distinguished 
officers of the parliamentary army, deserting their party, raised 
the royal standard, and being supported by the cavaliers, soon 
had possession of the whole district, with the castles of Pembroke, 
Tenby, and Chepstow. Success brought in additions to their 
force, but Cromwell at the head of five regiments defeated them, 
and immediately recovered the forts except Pembroke castle, 
which was taken only after a siege of six weeks. In April, serious 
disturbances broke out in London, arms were seized and nume- 
rous bands assembled, shouting for " God and King Charles". 
The men of the neighboring counties marched into the capital, 
and demanded that the king should be presently restored. Blood 
was shed before quiet could be obtained. The city force was now put 
again under Skippon, who though not an Independent, was not 
unfriendly to them. Disturbances of a like character took place 
in Norwich, Canterbury, Exeter, and other places. By authority 
public meetings were prohibited, and the committees of each 
county empowered to arrest and imprison all the disaffected, and 
if they choose, the suspected. 

In May, the men of Kent assembled in arms at Rochester, to 
the number of seven thousand, after having taken Sandwich and 
threatened Dover. Deal was particularly distinguished, and when 
Rainsborough the parliamentary admiral, armed his boats and 
approached the town in a threatening attitude, his boatswain 
proposed to declare for the king. This was received with accla- 
mations, the officers put ashore, and the fleet of six sail taken 
over to Holland, and placed under the command of the Prince of 
Wales. Fairfax marched his forces into Kent, and defeated the 
cavaliers at Maidstone, June I, after they had made a brave de- 
fence for six hours. Goring at the head of another body, marched 
to Blackheath, proposing to enter the capital, and so numerous 
were the king's friends there, that Skippon had some diiEcAjit;^ \s\. 
defeating the project. The royalist leadex lio^ ct^^'s^^^ ^^ 
Thames with dve thousand men, and being ^omft^^i^liO^^^^^^ 
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with the royalists from Herts, and Sir Charles Lucas, with others 
from Chelmsford, fixed his head quarters at Colchester. In the 
month of July, the prince of Wales appeared in the Downs with 
a good fleet, and landing forces at Deal, occupied for a time the 
castle, but unaccountably made no effort to liberate his father 
from Carisbrook. Colchester with no other defence than a low 
rampart of earth, held out till the 28th of August. Fairfax 
somewhat out of temper, required the officers to surrender at 
discretion. Sir George, Lisle and Sir Charles Lucas were ordered 
to be shot ; Goring and the others were reserved for the judg- 
ment of parliament. While Fairfax was engaged at Colchester, 
Lord Holland having collected five hundred horse, entered Lon- 
don and called on the citizens to follow him. Failing of success, 
he marched to Kingston, where he endeavoured to raise partisans, 
but he was fallen on by some gentlemen and put to flight, the 
Lord Francis Villiers being slain. His brother the Duke of 
Buckingham contrives to escape, but Holland surrendered to 
colonel Scrope, at St. Neot's. 

In the North, the king's friends had not been idle. Berwick 
and Carlisle fell into the hands of the royalists under Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, but the long delay of the Scots to enter the 
kingdom, gave time for Lambert to arrive and hold them in check 
till the coming of Cromwell with reintorcements. 

4. Cromwell defeats the Scots at Preston. Aug. 17, 

1648. When the Scotch commissioners reached Edinburgh, the 
parliament voted that they would endeavour to rescue his majesty, 
and put the kingdom of Scotland into a state of defence. The 
Duke of Hamilton the king's agent, gave out that Charles would 
take the covenant and uphold the true presbyterian kirk. But 
Argyle and the old Covenanters were not satisfied with these 
assurances. Hamilton himself became an object of suspicion, 
and though the parliament had sanctioned the raising of about 
forty-thousand men, only one-fourth of that number was actually 
raised, before the rising in England was crushed. The approach 
of Lambert compelled the Duke to send (July 6) a part of his 
force to the relief of Carlisle ; the others shortly followed headed 
by Hamilton himself. Lambert drew back, but not far, for Crom- 
well having put down the rising in Wales, joined his forces at 
Knaresborough (Aug. 7). The Scots meanwhile were moving 
southwards at a snail's pace, having in forty days only reached 
Preston. The advanced cavalry engaged on the 17th of August, 
and Langdale's cavaliers fought desperately for six hours, without 
receiving any aid from the Scotch; defeating these, Cromwell 
dashed against the Scotch who were hurrying across the Ribble, 
and won the bridge. Next day, Cromwell pursued them to 
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Wigan, and cut their rear-p^uard to pieces ; on the 1 9th he gave 
them a bloody defeat at Warrington. Three thousand of the 
Scotch infantry now surrendered ; Hamilton, with the cavalry, 
reached Uttoxeter, and there surrendered to Lambert. Crom- 
well pursued a part of the routed army beyond the borders, and 
was honorably entertained in Edinburgn castle by Argyle. 

6. Treaty of Newport. Sept. 18--Nov. 27, 1648. During 
the absence of the army, and with it, of several of the most 
energetic of the Independent leaders, the opposite party took 
courage and annulled the vote against making further adclresses 
to the king. The Lords even received a memorial from a late 
major of Cromwell's regiment, accusing the general of perfidy, 
ambition, and contempt of parliament. Although the Commons 
refused to entertain it, the peace party in the House, after severe 
animadversions on the anarchy and arrogance of the soldiery, 
carried a resolution (July 29) to open fresh negotiations with the 
king. The fifteen commissioners being met at Newport, propo- 
sitions not much severer than those of Uxbridge were entered 
upon. After tedious discussions and modifications, most of them 
were assented to, but Charles decidedly objected — to abolish the 
functions of the bishops ; to alienate in perpetuity the bishop's 
lands ; to except any of his followers from compounding for ae- 
linquency ; ana to take the Covenant, or force it upon others, 
till his conscience was satisfied of its lawfulness. While these 
negotiations were going on, frequent petitions were presented to 
parliament and to Fairfax, praying that " whoever had offended 
against the Commonwealth, no persons excepted, might come to 
judgment". Others from the army followed, characterised by in- 
creased hatred against those who had caused the land to be 
defiled with blood : colonel Ingoldsby's regiment in plainer 
terms demanded that the king and his adherents be brought to 
justice. 

On the 20th of November, a celebrated remonstrance from the 
army was presented to the Commons, imputing to them a want 
of energy and neglect of public interest ; and called upon tbem 
to bring the king solemnly to trial ; to proclaim the sovereignty 
of the people, and an elective monarchy ; to put an end to the 
present session, and make provision before separating for a more 
equal distribution of the suffrage, and the regular meeting of 
future parliaments ; and finally threatened that the army would 
proceed to save the country, if it remained any longer compro- 
mised by the negligence of men, who were only the servants of 
their fellow citizens. The House resolved that no immediate 
answer should be given to this remonstance, hoping to be able to 
establish a treaty with the king, which the commissioners were 
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instructed to bring to a speedy conclusion. Charles, duly in- 
formed of what had taken place, consented at the last minute to 
leave his followers to the mercy of parliament ; to consent to the 
trial of the seven excepted persons : and to suspend the functions 
of the bishops, till the matter of religion should be settled by the 
king and the parliament. The charge against Charles of insin- 
cerity in these negotiations is difficult to disprove, as may be 
seen from his letters. Writing to Ormond (Oct. 10) he says, 
*' Obey my wife's orders, not mine, until I shall let you know 
that I am free from all restraint ; nor trouble yourself about my 
concessions as to Ireland ; they will lead to nothing". And to his 
son, Charles writes, " though you will hear that this treaty is 
near, or at least most likely to be concluded, yet believe it not, 
but pursue the way you are in with all possible vigor". 

6. The House of Commons is ^^ purged" by colonel 

Pride. Dec. 6, 1648. Immediately after the departure of the 
parliamentary commissioners from Newport, the army gave proof 
of its having determined on proceeding to extremities. Troops 
were landed in the Isle of Wight, and colonel Cobbett carried off 
the king to Hurst castle (Nov. 30), where he was put in close 
keeping. In the House there were violent debates on the report 
of the commissioners, rendered still more so, by the news which 
reached them, that the army had seized the person of the king. 
Fairfax, to overawe the parliament, had marched several regiments 
into London, and quartered them in the vicinity of Westminster. 
Nevertheless, after the debate had continued by adjournment 
three days and one whole night, it was carried (Dec. 5) by a 
majority of thirty-six, that the offers of the king furnished a 
sufficient ground for the future settlement of the kingdom. At 
the rising of the House, a meeting was held of the Independent 
members, and was attended by some of the army officers. Of 
those present, six were appointed to take measures for ensuring 
the success of their plans. This committee of management spent 
the day in examining together, a list of the members of the Com- 
mons, and deciding upon their principles and conduct. On the 
morning of the 6th, Ireton put the troops in motion. With con- 
sent of Skippon, the militia that guarded the parliament was 
displaced by two regiments of regular troops. Every avenue to 
the House was occupied, and colonel Pride stationed himself in 
the lobby with a list of proscribed members in his hand. Lord 
Grey and an usher pointed them out as they arrived, and Pride 
said to each " You must not go in". Eifty-two of the leading 
Presbyterians were for a time put into confinement. Pride con- 
tinued his purge on the day following. Many members withdrew 
into the country. When the 8th of December came, it was 
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found that the House consisted only of about fifty Independents^ 
which obtained for it subsequently the appellation of the " Rump 
Parliament". Cromwell, who had been engaged in reducing 
Berwick and Carlisle, returned to London on the 7th, and taking 
his place in the House, received its thanks for his great services 
to the kingdom. It is uncertain, how far he was concerned in 
the late movements ; he himself declared repeatedly, " God is my 
witness, that I know nothing of what has been doinff in this 
House, but the work is at hand, I am glad of it, ana now we 
must carry it through". 

7. The Eump votes that the king be brought to'^trial, 

Dec. 23, 1()48. Everything goes on now with great rapidity, 
the army and Rump act in unison. On the 11th, the former send 
to parliament a plan for a republican government, under the title 
of " A New Agreement of the People", and on the two following 
days, the Commons repeal all the acts lately adopted in favor of 
peace. Charles, under escort, set out from Hurst on the I8th, 
and on the 22ad took up his abode at Windsor. The day after, 
not without some difficulty, the Commons voted the impeachment 
of the king, and appointed a committee of thirty-eight members 
to receive information, and devise the manner of proceeding. 

8. Gradual jgrowth of a desire to overturn the 

monarchy. The following passage from Hallara is important, 
as showing that the measures now being taken, were not of such 
sudden impulse, as they are sometimes represented : — 

" There can be no more erroneous opinion than that of such as 
believe that the desire of overturning the monarchy produced the 
civil war, rather than that the civil war brought on the former. In a 
peaceful and ancient kingdom like England, the thought of change 
could not spontaneously arise. A very few speculative men, hy the 
study of antiquity, or by observation of the prosperity of Venice and 
Holland, might be led to an absolute preference of republican politics ; 
some fanatics might aspire to a Jewish theocracy ; but at the meeting 
of the long parhament, we have not the slightest cause to suppose 
that any party, or any number of persons among its members, had 
formed what must have appeared so extra va^nt a conception. The 
insuperable distrust of the king's designs, the irritation excited by the 
sufferings of the war, the impracticability, which every attempt at 
negotiation displayed, of obtaining his acquiescence to terms deemed 
indispensable, gradually created a powerful faction, whose chief band 
of union was a determination to set him aside. What further schemes 
they had planned is uncertain : none probably in which any number 
were agreed : some looked to the prince of Wales, others perhaps, at 
one time, to the elector palatine ; but necessity itself must have sug- 
gested to many the idea of a repubUcan settlement. In the new- 
moddeled army of 1645, composed of Independents and enthusiasts of 
every denomination, a fervid eagerness for changes in the civil polity, 
as well as in rehgion, was soon found to predominate. Not cnecked 
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like the two Houses, by attachment to fonns, and by the influence of 
lawyers, they launched forth with varied subjects of reform, some- 
times judicious, or at least plausible, sometimes wildly fanatical. 
They reckoned the king a tyrant, whom^ as they must fight against, 
they might also put to death, and whom it were folly to provoke, if he 
were again to become their master. Elated with their victories, they 
began already in imagination to carve out the kingdom for them- 
selves ; and remembered that saying so congenial to a revolutionary 
army, * that the first of monarchs was a successful leader, the first of 
nobles were his followers."' 

SECTION XXV.-THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF 

CHAELES, 1649. 

1 Proceedings of the parliament, Jan. 1649. On the 

1st of January, the committee appointed to consider of drawing 
up a charge against the king, made their report, the preamble of 
which ran thus : — " That the said Charles Stuart, being admitted 
king of England, and therein trusted with a limited power to 
govern by and according to the laws of the land, and not other- 
wise ; and by his trust, oath, and office, being obliged to use the 
power committed to him, for the good and benefit of the people, 
and for the preservation of their rights and liberties; yet, never- 
theless, out of a wicked design to erect and uphold in himself an 
unlimited and tyrannical power, to rule according to his will, and 
to overthrow the rights and liberties of the people ; yea, to take 
away and make void the foundations thereof, and of redress and 
remedy of misgovernment, which by the fundamental constitu- 
tions of this kingdom, were reserved on the people's behalf, in the 
right and power of frequent and successive parliaments, or national 
meetings m council ; he, the said Charles Stuart, for accomplish- 
ing of his designs, and for the protecting of himself and his 
adnerents in his and their wicked practices, to the same ends hath 
traitorously and maliciously levied war against the present parlia- 
ment and the people therein represented." 

The ordinance that Charles was guilty of treason in making 

war against the parliament, being sent up (Jan. 2) to the Lords, 

was rejected : there were however but twelve peers present. This 

led the Commons to vote on the 4th, " That the Commons of 

England in parliament assembled, do declare that the people are, 

under God, the origin of all just power. And do also declare that 

the Commons of England, in parliament assembled, being chosen 

by and representing the people, have the supreme power in the 

nation. And do aiso declare, that whatsoever is enacted or dc- 

elared for law bj the Commons in parliament assembled, hath the 

force of a law; and all the people oi t\i\& iv»\Ao\i ;is^ concluded 

thereby, although the consent and concuxien(i^^l^tvs\^swi^^AiaRi'*^ 
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Peers be not had thereto." On the 6th, an ordinance waspassed for 
the trial of the king, and for erecting a High Court of Justice for 
conducting the trial, to consist of one hundred and thirty-five 
commissioners. But many of these never attended even the pre- 
liminary meetings. Fairfax attended but once, the celebrated 
Algernon Sydney three times, and then warmly opposed the trial, 
Bradshaw, a cousin of Milton, and a lawyer, was elected president 
— " a man grave and gentle in his manners, but of a narrow and 
austere mind". Steel was chosen to be attorney-general, and 
Coke solicitor-general ; Dr. Dorislaus and Mr. Aske were to act 
as counsel with them, in drawing up and managing the charges. 

2. Trial of the king, Jan 20—27, 1649. Charles at 
Windsor, though he heard nothing officially of the proceedings, 
learnt all from Whychcott the governor, or from his servant Her- 
bert. Yet, very nearly to the last the king had hopes of regaining 
his position. " In six months," he said, " peace will be re-estab<» 
lished in England ; if not, I shall receive from Ireland, Denmark, 
and other kingdoms, the means of righting me." And at another 
time, " I have three more cards to play, the worst of which may 
give me back everything". But the unfortunate monarch was 
soon to be undeceived. Orders were given to serve the king nq 
longer with state, his meal was now taken to table uncovered, by . 
the soldiers ; neither did he receive the cup with bended knee. 
Charles felt this denial of respect most keenly, and to avoid the 
insult took his meals in private. On the 19th, he was removed 
to St. James's, where the strictest watch was kept over him. 

Shortly after noon on the 20th, the court proceeded to West- 
minster Hall, and the names being called, it was found that sixty- 
nine members were present. Bradshaw then ordered that the 
prisoner be brought in. The king entered, guarded by colonel 
Hacker and thirty-two officers. When he was seated, Bradshaw 
addressed him : — " Charles Stuart, king of England, the Commons 
of England assembled in parliament, taking notice of the effusion 
of blood in the land, whicn is fixed on you as the author of it, have 
resolved to bring you to a trial and judgment, and for this cause 
this tribunal is erected. The charges will now be read by the 
solicitor-general." Coke rose to speak, " Hold," said the king, 
and touching the solicitor on the shoulder with his cane, the gold 
head dropped off, an accident which Charles told Juxon, shocked 
him very much. Coke then went on, " My lord, I am come to 
charge Charles Stuart, king of England, in the name of all the 
Commons of England, witu treason and high misdemeanors". 
The clerk then read through the charge which taxed t\;\feViss%^^^55L 
the ciyil war, the death of thousands oi t\ie ^^^^\'b, ^*^5c^ ^!cc^^stfs«^. 
m the land and invasions from without, ttiQ -w^i&V^ oH^'^ \xs»aj^^ 

M 
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the decay of trade, the spoliation of the country, commissions to 
rebels and papists, &c. To this Charles replied with ease and 
dignity, questioning the authority of the Commons apart from the 
Lords, and denying their competency to confer a jurisdiction 
which they themselves did not possess. 

The court sat again on Monday the 22nd, when sixty-two mem- 
bers were present. Eradshaw informed the king that the court 
had considered what he had urged, as to the incompetency of the 
court, and had satisfied themselves. He must therefore plead 
guilty or not guilty. Charles again renewed his objections, and 
the sergeant- at-arms was ordered to remove the prisoner. 

On Tuesday the 23rd, the king was again brought in, and Coke 
craved judgment on the ground that the prisoner was contu- 
macious, and according to the law of the lana, it should be taken 
pro confesso a^nst him. Charles, without pleading, desired to 
speak for the liberties of the people of England ; he was bound, 
he said, to uphold justice, and till he knew that all this was not 
against the fundamental laws of the kingdom, he could put in no 
particular answer. Eradshaw refused to hear more, and the pri- 
soner was removed. 

The court on the 24!th and 25 th sat in the painter chamber, col- 
lecting evidence from many witnesses, for the further satisfaction 
of themselves. At the close of their sitting on the latter day, 
forty-six members being present, they voted the king's condem- 
nation as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy to the country. 
On the 26th, sixty-two members assembled to prepare the sen- 
tence, it being determined that the king must die. 

The 27th was the seventh and last day of this remarkable trial. On 
calling the names, sixty-seven were found present. Charles desired 
to speak ; after some demur Eradshaw allowed him to do so, when 
without acknowledging or denying the authority of the court, he 
prayed to be permitted to confer with the Lords and Commons in 
the painted chamber. This Eradshaw refused, whereupon one of 
the commissioners expostulated, and the court adjourned to debate 
in private. The president on their return announced a refusal, he 
then in a stem and bitter address recounted the king's misrule, 
and finished by ordering the sentence to be read : — " that the 
court, being satisfied in conscience that he, the said Charles 
Stuart, was guilty of the crimes of which he had been accused, 
did adjudge mm as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy 
to the good people of this nation, to be put to death by severing 
his head from his body". Charles made an effort to speak, but 
Bradsbaw ordered him to be removed. 

S. . The effortB made to save tkie life oi C!aaxl^. 1649. 
-tt might have been expected tUa\» some ol C\iax\ssS^ xstvjKJass. 
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monarchs would interest themselves in his favor, but it was not 
done, for the state of Europe was unfavorable. France, the na- 
tive country of his queen, was full of dissensions, the infant king 
had been dnven from the capital, and Henrietta depended for sub- 
sistence on the charity of Cardinal de Ketz. Philip of Spain was 
in friendly correspondence with the parliament, and had not for- 

fotten that Charles after affiancing, had rejected his sister, the 
nfanta Donna Maria. Frederic of Denmark, though a cousin- 
german, made no effort in his favor. The most earnest effort was 
made by the Dutch, who sent over ambassadors to intercede for 
the ling's life ; no answer was given till six days after the execu- 
tion, when the Commons, after thanking them for their advice, 
wished them to understand that " as they leave other nations and 
kingdoms to move according to their rights and laws, so they hope 
none will think ill, if they act according to those of England". 
Along with the Dutch ambassadors, came a message from the 
prince of Wales with a letter to Fairfax, accompanied with a blank 
paper, signed and sealed, to be filled up by the grandees of the 
army, with any conditions, provided only that the life of his father 
were spared. This effort fared as did the others. Henrietta, in 
the early part of January, forwarded a letter to the Speaker, 
begging to be allowed to come to England, to induce the king to 
give full satisfaction, or failing in that, to be with him in his ex- 
tremity. The House would not allow this letter to be read. By 
the Scotch, two protests were made against the proceedings of the 
Commons, to neither of which was an answer returned. 

4. The execntioii of Charles, king of England, Jan. 

30, 1649. After sentence, Charles made two requests — to see his 
children, and to have the assistance of Juxon, bishop of London. 
Both were granted. The 28th was passed in pious conference 
with the bishop, the king refusing to see any of his friends that 
called. On the 29th, he saw his two children, the princess Eliza- 
beth and the duke of Gloucester. The same day the court met 
and ordered the execution for the day next following; some diffi- 
culty was found in getting the signatures of the commissioners 
to the order. The order for execution was addressed to " Colonel 
Francis Hacker, Colonel Huncks, and Lieut.-colonel Phayr, and 
to every one of them". This memorable document runs thus :— 

" Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, is and standeth con- 
victed, attainted, and condemned of High Treason, and other high 
Crimes : and Sentence upon Saturday last was pronounced against 
him bj^ this Court, to be put to death by the severing of his head 
from his body ; of which Sentence execution remaineln to bft 4j3?oa\ 
These are therefore to will and require yoM \iO ««& ^"^ ^^^^sso^Rswsfe 
executed, in the open street before WlttMaaSV, ou^St^'ek xa^wto^ ,>i^8sa% 
thirtieth day of this instant month oi Jm\Mii^,\ieNw^'^'^^^'^'^^^^ 
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ten in the morning and five in the afternoon with full effect. And 
for so doing, this snail be your warrant. And these are to require 
all Officers and Soldiers, and others the good People of this Nation 
of England, to be assisting unto vou in this service. Given under 
our hands and seals. John Bradshaw. Thomas Grey, Oliver Crom- 
well, Edward Whaley, &c."— the total number of signatures is fifty- 
nine. Beside the names already mentioned, the following are of 
some notoriety : Ireton, Hutchinson, Pride, Harrison, B. Lilburn, 
Ludlow, and Murlin ; most of the remaining names are but little 
known. 

On the morning of the fatal day, the king rose refreshed with 
four hoars' sleep, and put on some additional under-clothin'^ on 
account of the cold, Alter spending an hour in privacy with the 
bishop, Colonel Hacker announced that the time was come to 
move, it bein^ then about ten o'clock. He was conducted on 
foot through the park, companies of infantry lining each side of 
the way. Arrived at Whitehall, the king received the communion 
and engaged in devotional exercises ; dinner was prepared, but he 
refused to take more than a piece of bread and a glass of wine. 
Shortly after one, Hacker gave the last summons ; at two, Charles 
moved through a double line of soldiers, and passing an aperture 
that had been made in the wall, he stood upon a scaffola hung 
with black. He would have addressed the people, but they were 
beyond the reach of his voice ; to those with him on the scaffold, 
he denied the crimes of which he had been accused ; the evils 
that had come upon the nation were chargeable on the parlia- 
ment, for they had first invaded the rights of the crown; he 
however forgave all, even those who had brought him to his 
death ; and in conclusion said : " Sirs, it was for the liberties of 
the people that I am come here. If I could have assented to an 
arbitrary sway, to have all things changed according to the power 
of the sword, I needed not to have come hither ; and therefore I 
tell you, and I pray God it may not be laid to your charge, that I 
am the martyr of the people". Exchanging now a few words with 
the bishop, he knelt down and put his head upon the block, then 
uttering a short prayer, he gave the signal, and his head was 
severed with one dIow. A deep groan burst from the multitude, 
which pressing towards the scaffold, was dispersed by troops of 
horse. The coffin containing the body of the king, was exposed 
at Whitehall, and viewed by such as could obtain permission to 
go in. On the 6th of February, the body was given to Herbert, 
with authority to bury it in St. George's chapel, Windsor, which 
was done on the 8th, Hichmond, Dr. Juxon, and others, being 
present 

d Was the king's death, legol, ox ^n^tl Tv&c;^%^iar^% 
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The best writers have decided this qnestion in the negative. 
Hallani observes : — 

" His offences were not. in the worst interpretation of them, of 
that atrocious character wnich calls down the vengeance of insulted 
humanity, regardless of positive law. His government had been very 
arbitrary : but it may be doubted whether any, even of his ministers, 
could have suffered death for their share in it, without introducinf^ a 
principle of barbarous vindictiveness. Far from the sanguinary mis- 
anthropy of some monarchs, or the revengeful fury of others, ne had 
in no instance displaced nor does the minutest scrutiny since made 
into his character entitle us to suppose, any malevolent dispositions 
beyond some proneness to anger, and a considerable degree of harsh- 
ness in his demeanour. As for the charge of having caused the blood- 
shed of the war, upon which, and not on any former misgovernmentL 
his condemnation was grounded, it was as ill-establishea as it would 
have been insuflficient." Referring to another point, on which so 
many persons have a mistaken opinion, the same writer says; '* But 
it was, as we all know, the act of a bold but very small minority, 
who having forcibly expelled their colleagues from parliament, had 
usurped, under the nrotection of a military force, that power which 
all England reckoned illegal''. Macaulay writes to the same purpose : 
" Mr. Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles ; and in 

all that he says on that subject we heartily agree If Charles 

had been the last of his hue, there would have been an intelligible 
reason for putting him to death. But the blow which terminated 
his existence at once transferred the allegiance of every royalist to an 
heir, and an heir who was at hberty. To kill the individual was 
under such circumstances, not to destroy, but to release the king." 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Chaeles I. ICOO— 1649. Charles, the third son of James 1. and 
Anne of Denmark, was bom at Dunfermhne in Fifeshire, on the 
19th of November, 1600. At the age of four he became Duke of 
York by creation, and in 1613 heir- apparent by the death of Prince 
Henry ; he was not however created Prince of Wales, till November, 
1616. So long a period elapsed before he could speak, that his father 
had a fear that he had been born dumb, and he was so weak in his 
ancles, that till his seventh year he was compelled to crawl on his 
hands and knees. His progress in learning, and particularly in theo- 
logy, gave his father much pleasure ; James told his chaplains that 
his son Charles could manage a point in controversy with the best of 
them. Neither was James very extravagant in his boast, for Charles 
is said to have been well read in divinity and church history, and to 
have surprised even his enemies by the ability with which he main- 
tained the theological controversy with Henderson, the Presbyterian 
divine. James moreover took care that his son should be thoroughly 
indoctrinated in his own notions of the kingly office; this part of his 
education, and that which he received from Buckingham, undoubt- 
edly proved the occasion of his ill-fated reign. Prom the time of his 
quixotic expedition to Spain in company mtib. BwfiVi\i^"8ssi^ <^?)A'5a» 
appears on every page oi our history, and t\ift «>\«t^ qI \5ca ^>i<gs^Ss^ 
career need not he repeated. 
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Hume's character of Charles is drawn in his usual masterly man- 
ner, and though it may be too favorable in its coloring, yet like every- 
thing from the hands of a first-rate artist, deserves attention, if only 
for the almost inimitable manner in which the balance is poised, so 
that the reader cannot- but conclude from Hume's portrait, that after 
all " Charles's virtues predominated extremely above his vices". 
" The character of this prince, as that of most men. if not of all men, 
was mixed; but his virtues predominated extremely above his vices ; 
or, more propeWy speaking, his imperfections : For scarce any of lus 
faults rose to that pitch, as to merit the appellation of vices. To con- 
sider him in the most favorable light, it may be afOrmed that his 
dignity was free from pride, his humanity from weakness, his bravery 
from rashness, his temperance from austerity, his frugality from 
avarice : All these virtues, in him, maintained their proper bounds, 
and merited imreserved praise. To sneak the most harsnly of him, 
we may affirm that many of his good qualities were attended witn 
some latent frailty, which though seemingly inconsiderable, was able 
when seconded by the extreme malevolence of his fortune, to disap- 
point them of ail their influence: *His beneficent disposition was 
clouded by a manner not very gracious ; his virtue was tinctured with 
superstition ; his ^ood sense was disfigured by a deference to persons 
of a capacity inferior to his own ; and his moderate temper exempted 
him not from haste and precipitate resolutions. He deserves the 
epithet of a good rather than of a great man ; and was more fitted to 
rule in a regular established government, than either to give wav to 
the encroachments of a popular assembly, or finally to subdue their 
pretensions. He wanted suppleness and dexterity sufficient for the 
first measure : He was not endowed with the vigor requisite for the 
second" 

Hallam is less favorable, but more truthful : — ** Of a temper by 
nature, and by want of restraint, too passionate, though not vindictive, 
and though not cruel, certainly deficient in gentleness and humanity ; 
he was entirely unfit for that very difficult station of royalty, and 
especially for that of a constitutional king. It is impossible to excuse 
his violations of Uberty on the score of ignorance, especially after the 
PetitioD of Right; because his impatience of opposition from his 
council made it unsafe to give him any advice that thwarted his de- 
termination. His other great fault was want of sincerity— a fault 
that appeared in all parts of his life, and from which no one who has 
paid the subiect any attention will pretend to exculpate him. Those 
indeed who knew nothing but what they find in Uume may beUeve 
on Hume's authority, that the king's contemporaries never deemed 
of imputing to him any deviation from good faith ; as if the whole 
conduct of the parliament had not been evidently founded upon a 
distrust, which on many occasions they very expUcitly declared. 
But so far as this insincerity was shown in the course of his troubles, 
it was a feeling which untoward circumstances are apt to produce, 
and which the extreme hypocrisy of many among his adversaries 
might sometimes palliate. Pew personages in history, we should 
recollect, have had so much of their actions revealed, and commented 
upon, as Charles ; it is, perhax>s, a mortifying truth that those who 
have stood highest with posterity have seldom been those who have 
/been most accurately known." 
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Macaulay gives his verdict in terms still less favorable :— "Charles 
bore no resemblance to his father. He was not a driveller, or a 
pedant, or a buffoon, or a coward. It would be absurd to deny that 
ne was a scholar and a gentleman, a man of exquisite taste in the fine 
arts, a man of strict morals in private life. Uis talents for business 
were respectable ; his demeanour was kingly. But he was false, im- 
perious, obstinate, narrow-mindecL ignorant of the temper of the 
peoi)le, unobservant of the signs of the times, The whole principle 
of his government was resistance to pubUo opinion ; nor did he muce 
any concession to that opinion till it mattered not whether he resisted 
or conceded, till the nation, which had long ceased to love him or to 
trust him, had at last ceased to fear him." 

Hbneietta Maria. 1609—1660. Henrietta Maria the queen 
consort of Charles I. was the youngest daughter of Henry rV. of 
fSrance and Mary de Medici, and the sister of Louis XI 11. Her 
birth took place (in 1609 ; the vear following she lost her father by 
the hand of the assassin Bavaillac. Her mother, an imperious, vio- 
lent, and vindictive woman, immediately claimed the regency of the 
kingdom ; to the failings in her character^ most of the future misfor- 
tunes of her children may be traced. Miss Strickland says, " Of aXl 
persons that ever reigned, Marie de Medicis was the worst calculated 
to train a future queen-consort for England, and the sorrows of her 
daughter in future life, doubtless, were aggravated by the foolish 
notions of the infallibility of sovereigns which had been instilled into 
her young mind". The religious part of her education was entrusted 
to a Carmelite nun, and so far as the outer forms of Catholicism go, 
was tolerably successful ; her secular education was neither extensive 
nor solid. W hen she had reached the age of fifteen, she was as re- 
markable for the gaiety of her manners, as for the beauty of her 
person. It was just when in her first bloom, that Charles, then on 
nis journey to Spain, saw her. and though already en^^aged in a ma- 
trimonial adventure, allowed nimself to be smitten with the charms 
of the French princess. After the Spanish match had been broken 
off, Lord Kensington was sent to France to negotiate with the queen 
mother. On the part of Henrietta there was no difliculty, but it 
required some time to settle the marriage articles, particularly with 
respect to the marriage ceremony, and the right of Henrietta and 
her household to the free exercise of the catholic religion, and the 
education of the royal children till the age of thirteen. These diffi- 
culties being removed, she was married by proxy in the church of 
Notre Dame. Under the escort of Buckingham, she arrived at 
Dover on the 13th June, 1625 ; Charles conducted her to Canterbury, 
where the marriage was completed. The early pan of her married 
life was unhappy, owing partly to her own peevishness, and partly to 
the interference of her priests and Frencn household. Charles at 
length was under the necessity of forcing the greater part of them to 
leave the country, from this time there existed an improved under- 
standing between the royal pair. 

Just before the breaking out of the civil war in 1642, the queen 
embarked at Dover for Holland, under the pretence of conducting 
her daughter Mary to her husband, but really to soUcit aid from 
foreign powers, and send over to England arms and ammunition. 
The next yeari she landed at Borhngton with further supplies of men 
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and stores. The ships of the parliament followed her in and bom- 
barded the town, by which the queen was forced during the night, 
with " bare-foot and bare-leg" to leave her house, and take shelter in 
a ditch. Por introducing military stores into the kingdom, Pym 
moved her impeachment for treason, which Hallam calls "* the most 
odious act of the long parliament It was not only an in- 
solence which a king, less uxorious than Charles, could never pardon, 
but a violation of the primary laws and moral sentiments that pre- 
serve human society, to which the queen was acting in obedience". 
Henrietta did not join her husband for five months, as the ro^s 
were closed, though she did him good service in strengthening his 
cause, the gentlemen of the North being enchanted by her a&ble 
demeanour and graceful manners. The course of events in 1644 
rendered it advisable for her to retire to Exeter, where she gave birth 
to her youngest daughter, Henrietta Maria, and in less than a month 
after, the advance of Essex compelled the queen to withdraw to 
Prance, leaving her infant to the care of Lady Morton. Henrietta 
made some further efforts in behalf of her unfortunate husbuid,, 
though to no purpose ; after his execution, she was privately marri^ 
to Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban's. Miss Strickland however says " of 
this not a particle of evidence can be obtained" ; still it is confidently 
asserted by writers not unfriendly to the queen. The E/Ostoration 
brought her again to England, her residence being at Somerset 
House till the breaking out of the plague in 3665, when she 
set out for Prance, where she continued to reside till her death 
at St. Columbe in 1669. " Her distemper," says Ludlow, " seemed at 
first not to be dangerous, but on taking something prescribed by the 
physicians to procure sleep, the potion operated in such a manner 
that she woke no more". 

It is a much disputed point, how far Henrietta influenced the 
public conduct of her husband. Many writers maintain that Charles 
was hounded on by the dominant spirit of his consort. Thus when 
Charles hesitated to seize the five refractory members, the queen is 
reported to have said " Go, coward, and pull out these rogues by the 
ears, or never see my face again". Miss Strickland writes as though 
the queen's religion was the sole cause of her unpopularity : — " The 
prejudices of the people were offended, at every turn, with a thousand 
troublesome, teasing ritual observances, which they, with equal 
bigotry, were brought to look upon as enormous crimes. Thus Hen- 
rietta's virtues and grand actions were either viewed invidiously, or 
passed over in silence ; the Church of England historians could not 
forgive the troubles her attachment to the church of Bome had 
brought on their king and country, and their narratives are more 
prejudicial to her, because the truth is expected from them." Pass- 
ing over her " virtues and grand actions", which Church-of-England 
historians being blinded by prejudice, could not be expected to dis- 
cover, it may be asked— "Was her religion the sole ground of offence ? 
Is it not a fact sufficiently established that Charles often submitted 
to her dictation, rather than to the advice of his proper counsellors ? 
On the departure of the queen to Holland, the king made a solemn 
promise "that he would receive no person who had disserved him 
into any favor or trust, without Taer pivnte^ wi^ v:crQSfc\ife\ ^M that, 
as she bad undergone many reproachea asi^caXxmiBiea. \i\)Wk ^t^t^s&kr^ 
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into the war, so he would never make any peace but by her interpo- 
sition and mediation, that the kingdom might receive that blessing 
only from her". When in France, she wrote : " Conservez-voujs la 
militia, et n'abandonez jamais ; etpar cela tout reviendra". Copies of 
the king's letters to his consort, which fell into the hands of the 
victors atNaseby, contain as Hallam says " many proofs of a contempti- 
ble subserviency to one justly deemed irreconcileable to the civil and 
religious interests of the kingdom". It may indeed be said, that her 
lofty conceptions of the kingly prerogative, and her evident control 
of the king^s mind, contributed not a little to precipitate and embitter 
the quarrel which ended only in the death of her nusband. 

The roval children were Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II. 1630—1685 : Mary, 1631—1660, married William of Nas- 
sau, Prince of Orange, by whom she became mother of William, 
afterwards king of Englana : James, Buke of York, afterwards James 
II. 1633—1701 : Elizabeth, 1636—1650 : died in confinement at Cans- 
brook castle: Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 1640—1660: Henrietta- 
Maria, 1644—1670, married Philip of Anion (brother of Louis XIV.) 
afterwards Buke of Orleans ; died suddenly, not without suspicion 
of poison. From the youn^r of her daughters is descended the 
present royal family of Sardmia. Two other children of Charles I. 
Charles and Anne, died young. 

Chables Louis, Electob PALiTiN£,wasthe son of the Elector 
Frederic and Elizabeth the daughter of James I. ; and the elder brother 
of the princes Rupert and Maurice. Soon after the breaking out of 
the civil war, he left his uncle and withdrew to Holland, whence he 
wrote to the parliament disclaiming his brother £>upert, and begging 
that his pension might be paid. In 1644, he came over to London, 
and joining the parliament took the Covenant. At first they were 
jealous of him, and hinted that he would be more comfortable on the 
continent; he thought otherwise, and obtained the next year an 
allowance of £8000 per annum. It is thought, that at one time, 
there was a disposition among some of the parliamentary leaders to 
place him on the throne. Alter his uncle was sentenced to death, he 
made an attempt to see him, but Charles declined the visit. In 1649, 
he left this country to take the Lower Palatinate restored to him by 
the peace of Westpnalia. 

Prince Rupert, Count Palatine. 161^—1682. Rupert, owing 
to the misfortunes of his family, came over to England when a child. 
As soon as he approached maturity, he served abroad, and at the age 
of eighteen, commanded a regiment of horse in the German wars. 
In 1638, he became a prisoner to the Imperialists, and so remained 
for three years. As soon as his uncle made up his mind for war, 
Rupert hastened to England to offer him his sword, but it is a ques- 
tion whether the cause of Charles was benefited by the talent and 
bravery of his fiery nephew. At each of the three principal battles, 
Edgehill, Marston Moor, and Naseby, he played the same rash game, 
and by writers on both sides is charged with the ill-success that fol- 
lowed each of those actions. By the people of this country, he was 
detested for his wantonness and cruelty, when beating up the dia- 
affiected districts; neither did the nobles and ^eofec^ x^^Rax^^Ms^'^^^Si^ 
affection, for his conduct was mostly ovetb^iaiixi^, ^^^-^ Vi\i3k&>Q»s3s5|^ 
best friends. The surrender of Bristol vias «is ^^aXaJiXio \^ Ooas^^sy^^ 
M 2 
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as a soldier, as it was detrimental to the cause of Charles. The kin^ 
at once deprived him of all his commissions, and sent him a mss to 
leave the Kingdom ; he however remained, and contrived to oe re- 
conciled to his rojal relative. In 1648, he was nut in conunand of 
that part of the English fleet, which haa deserted to Holland, and at 
once sailed to the assistance of Ormond. After making many prizes, 
he anchored in the harbour of Kinsale, where Blake blockaded him, 
till forcing Ids way out, he steered for Lisbon. Blake chased him 
successively to Lisbon, Carthagena, and Malaga ; at the latter place 
B/upert having sunk some English merchant ships, Blake attacked 
him in defiance of the Spanish authorities, and destroyed all his fleet 
except four or five vessels. With these, Rupert escaped to the West 
Indies, and with his brother Maurice subsisted by piracy. His 
brother having perished in a storm, he returned to Europe in 1652, 
and disposed of his two remaining ships to the French government: 
At the B«storation he returned to England, and was made vice- 
admiral of England and constable of Windsor castle, with a pension 
of £4000 a year. He was engaged in both the Dutch wars in the 
reign of Charles II. In the latter part of his life, he was mostly 
occupied with mechanical and other experiments, and by his skill in 
engraving attained some measure of fame. 

Thomas Wentwoeth, Earl of Steaffoed. 1593—1641. 
Thomas Wentworth was bom in London, though his family belonged 
to Yorkshire, where they had been settled from the time of the Con- 
quest. His family was of the most opulent class of the old gentry ; 
when Thomas came into his father's estate, it yielded £6,000 a-year. 
He was educated at St. John's, Cambridge, tnen passed some time 
in foreign travel, and in 1611 married Margaret, the daughter of the 
Earl of Cumberland. In 1614,he sat for the county of York^ and again 
in the parUament for 1621 ; in neither did he take a prominent part. 
In 1627, he was imprisoned for refusing to pay to a forced loan : in 
the year following he sat again for Yorkshire, and spoke out boldly 
against the public grievances. Towards the end of the same year, as 
well from an indisposition to go too far on the side of democracy, as 
from ambition, said to be his ruling passion, he accepted the overtures 
of the court and was created Baron Wentworth. Soon after he be- 
came Viscount Wentworth, Lord President of the Council of the 
"North, and a privy councillor. In direct violation of the Petition of 
Eight, he accepted instructions, which Clarendon says, were opposed 
to every principle of law, and his acts as President are in proof of his 
contempt of the safeguards of English liberties. Wentworth was ap- 
pointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1633, in which country his govern- 
ment was marked by the same features ; what offended the country 
even more, was his oppression of the Scots in Ulster, and his raising 
an army, as was thought, for the support of the illegal government of 
his master. In 1640, he was summoned to England, to take the field 
against the Scots, and receive the higher title of Earl of Strafford ; he 
however accomplished nothing, for the army evidently looked upon 
him with dislike. In November. " that great firebrand" was impeached 
bj'jym, and on the 12th May, 1641, beheaded on Tower HiH 
Most writers, while they aoknow\edfto tloft ahiliUes of Wentworth, 
Attribute to him no small paxt of tiie e^n\s \jQafc\ifel^ >i)aft Yyb%^««v, 
fornotwitbstaiiding his former pToteasaon& ot ^\\a«StosieQ^»\ft^vi5^<i 
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libertjT, he subsequently held both the people and their rights in 
sovereign contempt. Ckrendon says of him : — ** Of all his passions, his 
pride was most predominant : which a moderate exercise of ill-fortune 
might have corrected and reformed : and which was by the hand of 
Heaven, strangely punished, by bringing his destruction upon him by 
two things that he most despised, the people and Sir Harry Vane. 
Macaulay, in summing up the character of W entworth, remarks that 
after titles and employments were heaped upon him, " he employed 
all his power for the purpose of crushing those liberties of whieh he 
had been the most distinguished champion. His counsels respecting 

£ublic affairs were fierce and arbitrary. His correspondence with 
iaud abundantly proves that government withoutparliaments, 
government by the sword, was his favorite scheme. He was angry 
that even the courts of justice between man and man should be un- 
restrained bv the royal prerogative. He grudged to the Courts of 
King's Bench and Common Pleas even that measure of liberty which 
the most absolute of the Bourbons allowed to the parliaments of 
France. In Ireland, where he stood in the place of the king, his 
practice was in strict accordance with his theory. He set up the 
authority of the executive government over that oi the courts of law. 
He permitted no person to leave the island without bis Uoense. He 
established vast monopolies for his own private benefit. He imposed 
taxes arbitrarily. He levied them by military force. Some of his 
acts are des(;ribed even by the partial Clarendon as powerful acts, 
acts which marked a nature excessively imperious, acts which caused 
dislike and terror in sober and dispassionate persons, hig[h acts of op- 
pression. Upon a frivolous charge, he obtained a capital sentence 
from a court-martial against a man of high rank who had given him 
offence. He debauched the daughter of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and then commanded that nobleman to settle his estate accord- 
ing to the wishes of the lady. The Chancellor refused. The Lord 
Lieutenant turned him out of his office, and threw him into prison. 
"When the violent acts of the Long Parliament are blamed, let it not 
be forgotten from what a tyranny they rescued the nation." 

Wentworth has received some praise for his effort to introduce the 
linen manufacture into Ireland, but as Hallam remarks, " It is how- 
ever true that he discouraged the woollen manufacture, in order to 
keep the kingdom more dependent, and that was part of his motive 
for promoting the other**. 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canteebuey. 1573—1645. 
William Laud, the son of a Berkshire clothier, was bom at Heading, 
and educated at the grammar school of that town. In 1689, he en- 
tered St. John's College, Oxford, in which college he afterwards ob- 
tained a fellowship. W hile at the university, Heyhn informs us that 
the vice-chancellor Abbot, afterwards archbishoi) of Canterbury, " so 
openly branded him for a Papist, or at least popishly inclined, that it 
was almost made a heresy (as I have heard from his own mouth) for 
any one to be seen in his company, and a misprision of heresy to give 
him a civil salutation as he walked the streets". When chaplain to 
Mountjoy, Earl of Devon, Laud, notwithstanding his strict views, 
performed the rites of marriage between his patron and LaA^ ^<j3ol^ 
whose husband was then Jiving. In 1608, \ns m\iTOxi ^"^i^ ^\^QL\kfe^^ 
talned an appointment as chaplain to ^eAe, \i\s\xo^ ol ^^jc>s2ckSsN*st\\xv 
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1611, he became president of his college. Neile introduced him to 
the court of James, to whom he became a chaplain in ordinary, and 
in 1616, his royal master conferred on him the deanery of Gloucester. 
The year following, he accompanied James to Scotland to assist in 
remodelling the Scotch church. In 1621, he was raised to the see of 
St. David's, and in 1626 translated to JBath and Wells ; two years 
later he was removed to London, and became virtually the primate. 
Abbot being in disgrace. For about four years before the death of 
Buckingham, Laud was much in his confidence, and on the death of 
that nobleman, he became the principal adviser of the king. 

In 1633, Laud rose to the pnmacy, and the next year saw him an 
archbishop, one of the Committee of Trade, and of the King's 
Eevenue, and a Commissioner for the management of the Treasury. 
The administration of the archbishop was justly detested, as well for 
its excessive severity as for its unconstitutional character; and not 
more by the Puritan, than by the patriot. The result of it was as 
fatal to himself, as it was to his master, and Charles was fully sensible 
of this before his death. Hallam gives the following passage from 
May, in which he says Laud's character is fairly and justly drawn. 
" The archbishop of Canterbury was a main agent in this fatal work 
[severities of the Star-chamber J ; a man vigilant enough, of an active 
or rather of a restless mind; more ambitious to undertake than 
politic to carry on ; of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his coat; 
which notwithstanding he was so far from concealing in a subtle way, 
that he increased the envy of it by his insolence. He had few vulgar 
and private vices, as being neither taxed by covetousness, intemper- 
ance, nor incontinence ; and in a word, a man not altogether so bad 
in his personal character, as unfit for the state of England." It may 
be added that ** from his own private means he had endowed a chapel 
in his native town of Reading, enlarged St. John's College at Oxford, 
where he had been bred, establishea an Arabic lecture in that Uni- 
versity, and presented to the Bodleian Library as many Greek and 
Oriental manuscripts as he could procure fron the East." 

John Hampden. 15^4—1643. John Hampden was the son of 
William Hampden and Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of the Protector. 
His first education was at the grammar school at Thame, he then 
entered Magdalen College, Oxford, and subsequently became a stu- 
dent in the Inner Temple. In 1619 he married, and for a time gave 
himself entirely to a country life. Turning his attention to politics, 
he entered parliament in 1621, as a member for Grampound, and 
afterward sat for Wendover. He was one of those who refused to 
contribute to the forced loan, and was consequently imprisoned ; from 
this time he became one of the most industrious members of the 
House. His celebrated resistance to the payment of Ship-money, is 
one of the most prominent facts in the middle period of Charles's 
reign. At the elections for the Long Parliament. Hampden was 
chosen by Wendover and Buckinghamshire ; he made his election to 
sit for the county. In this celebrated parliament, he was accounted 
one of the chiefs ; Charles evidently thought so, when he included 
him in the five members, that he proposed to impeach. When the 
civil war commenced, he commanded a regiment, acting principally 
in bis own and the neighboring counties, bem% ?Aithe> some time a 
member of the Committee of Safety. In 1^4S,\i'& l<b>^Q\i<o>aaN%xw^ 
■Field, in an encounter with prince ILupett. 
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Nearly every writer oonours in praising Hampden, even Clarendon, 
when speaking of the Long Parliament, says of him " the eyes of all 
men were fixed upon him, as their patria pater^ and the pilot that 
must steer the vessel through the tempests, and rocks which threa- 
tened it. And I am persuaded his power and interest at that time 
were greater to do good of hurt than any man's in the kingdom, or 
tnan any man of his rank hath had in any time ; for his reputation 
for honesty was universal, and his affections seemed so publicly 
guided, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them." Macaulav 
expresses the same opinion ; " in Hampden alone, were united au 
the qualities which, at such a crisis, were necessary to save the state, 
the valor and energy of Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of 
Vane, the humanity and moderation of Manchester, the stem in- 
tegrity of Hale, the ardent pubUc spirit of Sydney. Others might 
possess the qualities which were necessary to save the popular party 
in the crisis of danger ; he alone had both the i^ower and the inclina- 
tion to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others could 
conquer ; he alone could reconcile. .... it was when to the sullen 
tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict of sects 
and factions, ambitious of ascendancy and burning for revenge, it was 
when the vices and ignorance which the old tyranny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with destruction, that England missed 
the sobriety, the self-command, the perfect soundness of judgment, 
the perfect rectitude of intention, to which the history of revolutions 
furnishes no parallel, or furnishes a parallel in Washington alone." 

Two facts commonly given in the life of Hampden, have within the 
last few years been confidently denied— that he with Cromwell and 
others^ did actually embark for America, and were stopped by an 
order m council, and that his death was caused by a brace of bullets 
which broke his shoulder bone. To determine the latter point, the 
corpse was disinterred in 1828, when the shoulder bone was found 
quite perfect, but the right hand was found separated from the arm, 
and the parts had the appearance of regular amputation. All this 
seemed to confirm an old account which said that Hampden met his 
death, not from the enemy, but from the bursting of his pistol, which 
a careless servant had charged up to the muzzle. 

Lucius Gary, Viscount Falkland. 1610—1643. Lucius Gary 
was the eldest son of Henry, Viscount Falkland, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland from 1622 to 1629. Being in Ireland with his father, his edu- 
cation was commenced at Trinity College, Dublin, but completed at 
St. John's, Cambridge. Before he was of age he crossed over to the 
Netherlands, with the intention of taking a command ; he did not 
remain, the campaign proving inactive. Returning to England, he 
withdrew into retirement with his wife, a lady whose wit and judg- 
ment were only equalled by her virtue and exemplary life, but whose 
small fortune exasperated his father so much, that ne refused to be 
reconciled. At Burford, where he took up his abode, he gave himself 
to a close reading of the Greek authors, subject to occasional diver- 
sions, when visited by Chillingworth and others from Oxford. In 
1639, he joined the expedition against the Scots, and in the year fol- 
lowing entered parliament for Newport, Isle or Wi^ht. F'AMaxs.^^^ 
leanings were in favor of the popular party, Yi\fe\i vj\siOcLV'b ^Rjy^^'iS^ 
conceiving that their measures wera hftOin tYxm^ Aft.TvyftYav\a.,\tfa> %:^\s^ss^ 
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in opposition so often, that he came to be regarded as an advocate of 
of the court. This led to an offer from Charles to make him his 
secretary of state in the place of Sir H. Vane ; this offer was accepted 
only after much persuasion by Hyde and others, for he much disliked 
the party of the court. And when he had accepted the office, his 
high moral principle prevented him from rendering that service 
which had been anticipated. 

The civil war with its consequent miseries rendered Falkland's life 
miserable. In moments of mental anguish, he would exclaim, " Peace, 
peace". " The view," he said, " of the calamities and desolation the 
kingdom did, and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would 
shortly break his heart." It was in this mood, that at the battle of 
Newbury, 1643, he insisted on being in the first rank of Byron's 
cavalry ; in the first encounter he met his wish, for he was shot and 
instantly fell. Clarendon, his friend says, he was " a person of such 
prodigious parts, of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet- 
ness and deUght in conversation, of so flowing and obliging a hu- 
manity and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity 
and integrity of Ufe, that if there were no other brand upon this 
odious and accursed civil war than this single loss, it would be most 
infamous and execrable to all posterity.'' Macaulay is less eulogistic : 
** He was indeed a man of great talents, and of great virtues, but we 
apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for public life . 

Robert Dbveeeux, Eakl of Essex, 1592—1646. Robert, the 
third Earl of Essex, was the son of the second Earl, the favorite of 
Elizabeth, and of the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, the widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney. He was educated at Eton, and Merton CoUege, 
Oxford. At an early age he was married to the Lady Prances How- 
ard, but in consequence of the youth of both parties, the Earl was 
sent to improve himself abroad, and the bride to reside with her 
mother. Four years having passed, he returned to claim his wife, 
but in the meanwhile she had given her affections to Carr, subse- 
quently Earl of Somerset. Essex lived with his wife but for a few 
months ; the union proved so unhappy that a divorce was agreed to. 
In 1620, he raised a troop and served with the Elector Palatine, and 
a^ain in 1625, in aid of the United Provinces. Charles now employed 
him as vice-admiral of the expedition against Spain. In 1626, he 
married the daughter of Sir W. Paulet, but this union was as un- 
happy as the first, and a separation ensued. From this time he leant 
to the Presbyterians, yet Charles again employed him as lieutenant- 
general against the Cfovenanters in 1639, and as one of the commis- 
sioners at Ripon. To conciliate the Presbyterians, he was made 
lord-chamberlain, and subsequently lieutenant-general of the forces 
south of the Trent. When Charles left London,, Essex refused to 
follow him ; from this time he was looked upon as the chief favorite 
of the parliamentary party. In 1642 he became general of the par- 
liamentarj^ forces, and was engaged in most of the enterprises which 
followed, till his unfortunate campaign in the West. He, in the end, 
lost the confidence of the parliament, not so much for his want of 
military skill, as for his indecision of character, or perhaps an indis- 
position to -push matters to extremities. On the remodelling of the 
army in 1646, he ceased to be the parliamentary general, though for 
his services it was voted, that he be raised to a dukedom, with a pen- 
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sion of £10,000 per annum. He died of a sudden and violent illness 
in 1646, and the title became extinct. 

Thomas Faiefax, Lord Eaibfax. 1611—1671. Lord Fairfax, 
better known as Sir Thomas, was the son of Lord Ferdinando Fair- 
fax, and Mary, dauffhter of Lord Mulgrave. He was bom at Benton, 
near Leeds, and educated at St Jonn's College, Cambridge. As 
soon as he left college, he served in Holland under Lord Yere, whose 
^ughter he afterwards married, and who like her lather was a 
zealous Presbyterian. When the civil wars commenced, he was 
made commander of horse, under his father, the general of the par- 
liamentary forces in the North. After some successes in Yorkshire, 
he raised the siege of Nantwich, and returning, effected a junction 
vidth the forces under his father, and then with the Scots. The 
united army fought together at Marston Moor. When Essex retired, 
Fairfax was voted his successor, with Cromwell as his Heutenant- 
ffeneral ; but the latter^s force of character is said to have enabled 
nim to control his superior. Together the^ won the battle of Naseby, 
and subsequently reduced the West. During the contentions which 
took place between the parliament and the army, Fairfax api^ears to 
disadvantage, acting in most cases not according to his convictions, 
but rather as the pressure from without seemed to force him. His 
general conduct was mild, but at the siege of Colchester, he lost his 
temper and ordered some of its brave defenders to be shot. In the 
same year (1648) his father's death, put him in possession of his titles 
and estates. Though appointed one of the king's judges, he refused 
to act, and when in 1649 ne was voted one of the new council of ste,te, 
he refused the test. In 1660, he resigned his command^ decUnin^ to 
march against the Scots. He now retired to his seat m Yorkshire, 
which he left only to aid Monk, by making himself master of York. 
He was now chosen one of the council of state, and a member of the 
committee to promote the restoration of Charles II. From this 
period, he lived chiefly in retirement, emploj-ing himself in writing 
memorials. 

James Geaham, Maequis of Monteose. 1612—1650. James 
Graham was the son of John the fourth earl, whom he succeeded in 
1626. He married early, and then travelled the continent till he was 
of age. In 1C37, when the Tables or committees were formed, for 
managing the opposition to the innovations of the court, on the es- 
tablished religion of Scotland, he entered his name on the table of 
the nobility. He was moreover a leader in the preparation of the 
Covenant, and in imposing it on others. His desertion of this party 
is said to have originated in his conceiving himself overshadowed by 
Argyle in the senate, and by Lesley in the field. Having entered into 
secret correspondence with Charles, he was detected and for a time 
imprisoned. When the queen landed at Burlington in 1643, he 
waited on her to press his views, respecting the dangerous proceedings 
of the Covenanters. Finding that nothing was being done, he next 
saw Charles himself in 1644, by whom he was created marCiuis, and 
appointed commander of the forces to be raised in Scotland for the 
king's service. His d&sperate energy and unprincipled violence were 
successful for a time, but Lesley was revenged on him and his fol- 
lowers at Philiphaugh in 1645. After an. unsuccessful attempt to 
raise the Highlands, he embarked in 1646 for the continent, wnere 
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he refused some offers of good appointments. In 1650, he returned 
to Scotland iu the cause of Charles II. and hecoming a prisoner was 
executed at Edinburgh as a traitor. 
James Butlee, Duke of Obmond. 1610—1688. Whilst a 
■ youth, James Butler lost his father, the eldest son of Walter, Earl of 
Ormond, by reason of which he became heir to his grandfather. For 
a matter relating to a marriage, the Earl Walter was tiburown into 
prison by king James, when his estates were seized in wardship, and 
nis grandson. James committed to the care of archbishop Abbot to be 
educated. The primate, though he neglected his general education, 
caused him to be thoroughly instructed in the protestuit reUgion, to 
which he adhered through life. Wentworth, when governor of Ire- 
land, wa<« struck with his abilities, and when about to be executed, 
requested of Charles to bestow upon his friend Ormond, his blue 
ribbon of the Garter. On the breaking out of the Irish Rebellion in 
1641, he was appointed to command the royal troops, and though his 
forces were inadequate, he repeatedly defeated the rebels, but the 
want of union compelled him in 1643, to conclude an armistice. For 
four years longer he contrived to hold Ireland for his master ; the 
royal cause being then ruined, he resigned his authority to the parlia^ 
mentary commissioners. After a short stay in France, Ormond re* 
turned to Ireland at the request of the royalists, but failing in an 
attempt on Dublin, he again withdrew to the continent, and engaged 
himself in the service of uharles II. At the B«storation, he returned 
with his master, who raised him to the higher title of Duke, though 
he did little else for him, except sending him to govern Ireland, 
which Ormond did for fifteen years during the reign of Charles. 
At four several times, the Duke governed that country, his adminis- 
tration being characterised, not more by its ability than by ite justice. 
His ^andson, of the same name and title figured in the reigns of 
William III., Anne, and George I. : in the latter reign, he was 
attainted along with others, for embracing the cause of the Pretender. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The aegttments on Ship-money. The following summary is 
from Lingard : — " In favor of the crown were adduced 1, the practice 
of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, and the annual tax of Danegelt towards 
the support of the navy ; 2, a multitude of precedents, proving that 
former monarchs had pressed ships into the service, and compelled 
the maritime counties to equip them ; 3, the reasonableness of the 
claim ; for unless the king possessed, in cases of danger, the right of 
calling on his subjects for aid, the country might receive incalculable 
injury before a parliament could be assembled. On the other part it 
was contended that no argument could be founded on the imperfect 
hints in our ancient writers, respecting the Danegelt, or the naval 
armament of the Anglo-Saxon kings : 2, that out of the multitude of 
precedents adduced, not one bore any resemblance to the present 
writs, which first ordered the inhabitants of the inland counties to 
fit out ships, and then to pay money in lieu of those ships : 3, that no 
urgent necessity could be pleaded; for the writs had been issued six 
months before the ships were wanted, and consequently there was 
su^dent time to assemble and consviiti t\ie^«kT\SsiSii€\i\>*. ^\^oaX>\hN»eRk 
VFrita were in opposition to the statutes and \SaftT^\I\\I\ciVi<il'SI\^^, 
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which provided that no tax should he levied on the subject without 
the consent of parliament ; nor was it a valid objection, that the king 
could still levy an aid on the knighthood of his son and the marria^ 
of his eldest daughter, for these oases were expressly excepted m 
Afagna Charter, and virtually in the preceding statutes. 

La.ud'8 innovations in the matter of Ceremonies. Hume 
writes, " It must be confessed, that though Laud deserved not the appel- 
lation of papist, the genius or his religion was, though in a less degree, 
the same with that of Rome : The same i)rofane respect was exaotea 
to the sacerdotal character, the same submission required to the creeds 
and decrees of synods and councils, the same pomp and ceremony was 
affected in worship, and the same superstitious regard to days, pos- 
tures, meats, and vestments. No wonder therefore, that the prelate 
was, everywhere, among the puritans, regarded with horror, as the ' 
fore-runner of antichrist. 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud sacrified his 
own quiet and that of the nation, it ma,jr not be amiss to relate those 
which he was accused of employing in the consecration of St. 
Catherine's church, and which were the object of such general scandal 
and offence. On the bishop's approach to the west door, a loud voice 
cried, Open^ open, ye everlasting doors, that the king of glory may etUer 
in ! Immediately the doors of the church flew open, and the bishop 
entered. Falling upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms ex- 
panded, he uttered these words : This place is holy ; the ground is 
holy : In. the name of the Father^ Son. and Moly Ghost, I pronounce 
it holy. Going towards the chancel, he several times took up from 
the floor some of the dust, and threw it in the air. When he ap- 
proached, with his attendants, near to the communion table, he' 
bowed frequently towards it : and on their return, they went round 
the church, repeating as they marched along, some of the psalms : 
And then said a form of prayer, which concluded with these words : 
TFe consecrate this church, and separate it unto thee as holy ground, 
not to be profaned any more to common use. After this the bishop, 
standing near the communion table, solemnly pronounced many im- 
precations upon such as should afterwards pollute that holy place by 
musters of soldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or carrying 
burdens through it. On the conclusion of every curse he bowed to- 
wards the east, and cried, Let all the people say. Amen. The impre- 
cations being all so piously finished, there were poured out a number of 
blessings upon such as had any hand in framing and building that 
sacred and beautiful edifice, and on such as had given, or should here- 
after give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments or utensils. At every 
benediction, he in like manner bowed towards the east, and cried, Let 
all the people say, Amen. 

The sermon followed ; after which the bishop consecrated and ad- 
ministered the sacrament in the following manner : As he approached 
the communion-table, he made many lowly reverences : And coming 
up to that part of the table where the bread and wine lay, he bowed 
seven times. After the reading of so many prayers, he approached 
the sacramental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the 
napkin in which the bread was placed. When he beheld the bread., 
he suddenly let fall the napkin, flew bsuct a. s\)e^ ox \»\«Q,^\v^\i<2i^'^^ 
three several times ; then he ch'ew iJfeai 2Lg,2im, o^^^i^^ NXi^ ^"Js^^^ 

N 
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and bowed as before. Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which htd 
a cover upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go the cup, ftQ 
back, and bowed thrice towards ii He approached a^ain : and lift- 
ing up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the wme, he let fiiJl 
the cover, started back, and bowed as before. Then he received the 
sacrament, and gave it to the others. And many prayers bekag said, 
the solemnity or consecration ended." 

The Independents and theie principles. The following 
paragraphs are from Guizot. " Institutions, laws, customs, eventfl^ 
everything was called upon to regulate itself according to the reascm 
and will or man ; everything became the subject of new combinatiomL 
of learned creations ; and in this bold undertaking everything seemea 
legitimate, on the faith of a principle or religious ecstasy, or in the 
name of necessity. The Presbyterians proscribed royalty^and ariB<* 
tocracy in the state ; why retain them in the church ? The politi- 
cal reformers had intimated their op|inion, that if, in the last resort, 
the king or the lords obstinately persisted in refusing their assent to 
a benehcial measure, the will of the Commons ought, of its own 
authority, to carry the point ; why not say this distinctly and openly ? 
Why invoke the sovereignty of the people only in a desperate case 
and to legitimate resistance, when it ougnt to be the basis of govern- 
ment itself and to legitimate power ? 

After having shaken off the yoke of the popish and episcopal clerfgr, 
the nation was in danger of undergoii^ that of the presbyterian 
clergy. What was the good of a clergy ? by what right did priests 
form a permanent, rich, and independent body, authorised to claim 
the aid of the magistrate ? Let £ul jurisdiction, even the power of 
excommunication, be withdrawn from them ; let persuasion, preach- 
ing, teaching, prayer, bel the only sources of influence left to them, 
and all abuse of spiritual authority, all difficultv in making it accord 
perfectly with the civil power would undoubtedly cease. Hesides 'tis 
m thelfaithful, not in the priests, that legitimate power, in matters of 
faith, resides : 'tis to the faithful it appertains to choose and appoint 
their ministers, and not to the ministers to ap{>oint one another, and 
then impose themselves on the faithful. Nay, is not eveij one of the 
faithful a minister himself, for himself, for his family, for all those 
Christians who, touched by his words, shall hold himself inspired 
from on high, and shall be willing to unite with him in prayer ? 
Who would dare to contest with the Lord the power of conferring 
his gifts on whom he pleases and as he pleases ? Whether to preach 
or to fight, it is the Lord alone who chooses and consecrate his 
saints ; and when he has chosen them, he intrusts to them his cause, 
and reveals to them alone by what means it shall triumph. The free- 
thinkers applauded this language ; so that the revolution was carried 
out, no matter to them by what means, or from what motives. 

Thus arose the party of the Independents, far less numerous, fiir 
less deeply rooted in tne national soil than that of the Presbyterians, 
but already possessed of that ascendancy ever achieved by a syste- 
matic and definite principle, always ready to give an account of itBolf* 
and to bear without flincning all consequences." 

Deseceation of Chukches by the Pueitans. Bishop Hall 
thus describes the devastation of his cathedral at Norwich : — ** It is 
J20 other than tragiixil to relate tlie oaxmsb ot ^W^ l\m»s>& «.<dfsr2iM6!^ 
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whereof our eyes and ears were the sad witnesses what work 

was here, what clattering of glasses, what beating down of walls, what 
tearing up of monuments, what pulling down of seats, what wresting 
out of iron and brass from the windows and graves, what defacing of 
arms, what demolishing of curious stonework, that had not any 
representation in the world, but only the cost of the founder and the 
skill of the mason: what tooting and piping upon the destroyed 
organ-pipes ; and what a hideous triumpn on the market day before 
all the country, when in a kind of sacrilegious and profane procession, 
all the organ-pipes, vestments, both copes and surplices, together 
with the leaden cross which had been newly sawn down from over 
the Greenyard pulpit, and the service-books and singing-books that 
could be had, were carried to the fire in the public market-place ; a 
lewd wretch walking before the train, in his cope trailing in the dirt, 
with a service-book in his hand, imitating, in an impious scorn, the 
tune, and usurping the words, of the litany used formerly in the 
church. Near tne public cross all these instruments of idolatry must 
be sacrificed to the fire, not without much ostentation of a zealous 
joy in dischar^ng ordnance, to the cost of some who professed how 
much they had longed to see that day. Neither was it any news, 
upon this ^uild day, to have the cathedral, now open on all sides, to 
be filled with musketeers, waiting for the mayor s return, drinking 
and tobaccoing as freely as if it had turned alehouse." 

A fellow-picture is supplied by the sub-dean of Canterbury:— "The 
soldiers entering the church and choir, giant-like began a fight with 
GtKi himself, overthrew the communion-table, tore the velvet cloth 
from before it, defaced the goodl3r screen or tabernacle-work, violated 
the monuments of the dead, spoiled the organs, brake down the an* 
cient rails and seats, with the brazen ea^e which did support the 
bible, forced open the cupboards of the singing men, rent some of 
their surplices, gowns, ana bibles, and carriea away others, mangled 
all our service-books, and books of common prayer, bestrewing the 
whole pavement with the leaves thereof, a miserable spectacle to all 
good eyes ; but as if all this had been too little to satisfy the fury of 
mdiscreet zealots among them (for many did abhor what was done 
already), they further exercised their malice upon the arras-hanging 
in the choir, representing the whole story of our Saviour, wherein 
observing divers figures of Christ (I tremble to express their blas- 
phemies), one said. Here is Christ, and swore he would stab him ; 
another said. Here is Christ, and swore he would rip up his bowels ; 
which they did accordingly^, so far as the figures were capable thereof, 
besides many other villanies." 

The Great Rebellion and Erench Revolution compared. 
Alison in his celebrated History writes :— " No events in history are 
more commonly considered parallel than the Great Rebellion in Eng- 
land and the Erench Revolution. None, with certain striking points 
of resemblance, are in reality more dissimilar to each other. In 
both, the crown was engaged in a contest with the people, which 
terminated fatally for the royal family. In both, the reigning mon- 
arch was brought to the scaffold, and the legislative authority over- 
turned by mihtary force. In both, the leader of the arm.'} xaaxxc^ft^ 
the throne, and a brief period of military deBpo\>Ssai'^^& «vvsiftftR^'^^s^ 
the restoration at the legitimate monaxciha. ^o tax \JCka ^^jc^'^V^^ft 
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good— in every other part it fails; In England, the contest was 
carried on for many years, and with various success, between the 
crown and a large portion of the gentry on one side, and the cities 
and popular party on the other. In the single troop of dragoons 
commanded by Lord Bernard Stuart, on the royal side, in 1643, was 
to be found a greater body of landed proprietors than among the 
whole of the republican party, in both houses of parliament, who 
voted at the commencement oi the war. In France, the monarch 
yielded, almost without a struggle, to the encroachments of the people; 
and the only blood which was shed in civil conflict arose from the 
enthusiasm of thepeasants in La Vendue, or the loyalty of the towns 
in the south of Irance, after the leaders of the royalist party had 
withdrawn from the struggle. The great landholders and privileged 
classes, to the number of a hundred and twenty thousand, abandoned 
their country ; and the crown was ultimately overturned, and the 
monarch brought to the scaffold, by a faction in Paris, which a few 
thousand resolute men could at first have easily overcome, and 
which subsequently became irresistible only from its having been 
permitted to excite, through revolutionary measures, the cupidity 
of the lower orders throughout the monarchy. 

Proportioned to the magnitude of the resistance opposed in Eng- 
land to the encroachments of the people by the crown, the nobility, 
and the higher classes of the landed proprietors, was the moderation 
displayed by both sides in the use of victory, and the small quantity 
of blood wiiich was shed upon the scaffold. With the exception of 
the monarch, and a few of the leading characters in the aristocratic 
party, no individual during the Great Eebellion perished by the 
hands of the executioner ; no proscriptions or massacres took place ; 
the victor and the vanquished after the termination of their strife, 
lived peaceably together under the republican government. In 
Prance, scarcely any resistance was offered by the government to the 
popular partv. The sovereign was more pacifically inclined than any 
man in his dominions, and entertained a superstitious dread of the 
shedding of blood ; the democrats triumphed, with the loss only of 
fifty men, over the throne, the church, and the lauded proprietors ; 
and yet their successes, from the very first, were stained by a degree 
of cruelty of which the previous history of the world affords no 
example. 

Religion, in the English Revolution, was the great instrument for 

moving mankind. Even in the reign of James 1., the Puritans were 

the only sect who were zealously attached to freedom ; and in every 

commotion which followed, the evil contests between the contending 

parties were considered as altogether subordinate to their religious 

differences, not only by the actors on the scene, but by the historians 

who recorded their proceedings. The pulpit was the fulcrum on 

which the whole efforts of the popular leaders rested ; and the once 

venerable fabric of the English monarchy, to which so large a portion 

of its influential classes have in every age of its history been attached, 

yielded at last to the force of fanatical frenzy. In France, the influence 

of reUgion, was all exerted on the other side; thepeasants of La Vendue 

followed their pastors to battle, and deemed themselves secure of sal- 

vation when combating for the cross*. 'w\»\.ft "Waft Jaioobins of Paris 

founded their influence on the ri^cuio ot wen s^Y'sa qI ^"s^^^aa^j 
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and erected the altar of Reason on the ruins of the Christian faiUL 
Nor was this * irreligious fanaticism/ as Camot has well styled it, 
confined to the citizens of the metropolis : it pervaded equally every 
department of France where republicanism was embraceo, and every 
class of men iwho were attached to its fortunes. Everywhere, the 
churches during the Beign of Terror, were closed ; the professors of 
Christianity were dispossessed^ and their rights overturned : and the 
first step towards the restoration of a regular government, was the 
re-opemng of the temples which the tempest of anarchv had closed, 
and the revival of the faith which its fury had extinguished. 

The civil war in England was a contest between one portion of the 
community and the other ; but a hurge ])art of the adnerents of the 
republican party was drawn from the higher classes of society, and 
the sons of the yeomanry filled the ranks of the iron and disciplined 
bands of Cromwell. No massacres or proscriptions took place ; few 
manor-houses were burned by the populace, save in the fury of actual 
assault : none of the odious features of a servile war were to be seen. 
Notwitnstanding the dangers run and the hardships suffered on both 
sides, the moderation of the victorious party was such as to call forth 
the commendation of the royalist historians ; and with the exceptions 
of the death of the king, of Strafford, and of Laud, few acts of un>- 
necessary cruelty stained the triumph of the repubUcan arms. In 
France, the storming of the Bastile was the signal for the general 
dissolution of the bands of authority, and a universal invasion of pri- 
vate property ; the peasantry on almost every estate, from the Chan- 
nel to the Pyrenees, rose against their landlords, burned their houses, 
and plundered their effects ; and the higher ranks in every part of the 
country, excepting La Vendue and the royalist districts in its vicinity, 
were subject to the most revolting cruelties. The French Bevolution 
was not a contest between such of the rich and poor as maintained 
republican principles, and such of them* as espoused the cause of the 
monarchy, but a universal insurrection of the lower orders against 
the higher. It was sufficient to put a man's life in danger, to expose 
his estate to confiscation, and his family to banishment, that he was, 
from any cause, elevated above the populace. The gifts of nature, 
destined to please or bless mankina, the splendour of genius, the 
powers of thought, the graces of beauty, were as fatal to their pos- 
sessors, as the adventitious advantages of fortune or the invidious dis- 
tinctions of rank. 'Liberty and Equality' was the universal cry 
of the revolutionary party. Their liberty consisted in the general 
spoliation of the opulent classes ; their equalitv in the destruction of 
ail who outshone them in talent, or excelled them in acquirement." 
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CHAPTEK III. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

PERIOD I. THE REPUBnC, 1649-1653. 

SECTION I. PROCEEDINGS OF THE EUMP PAE- 

LIAMENT. 

1. The settlement of the government. Before the exe- 
cution of Charles the parliament had discussed the question of 
the future government of England. A few proposed to pass by 
the two elder sons, as their notions were already formed, and to 
settle the crown with limitations, on the Duke of Gloucester or 
the Princess Elizabeth. The majority was for a republic on 
principle, as they said, thou^^h many belicYed it was to shelter 
them from the vengeance of the royalists, and to share amongst 
themselves the emoluments of office. Immediately on the death 
of Charles, proclamation was made in Loudon, declaring it trea- 
son to give to anv one the title of king ; there was published at 
the same time, the vote of the 4th January, which vested the 
supreme authority in the representatives of the people. A few 
peers continued to sit, but the Commons came to an early vote 
(Feb. 6) abolishing the House of Lords as *' useless and dange- 
rous", and the day following, the office of king was declared 
"unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous, and therefore to be 
abolished" ; this left all the powers uf the government in the 
hands of the Lower House. 

The committee of government at Derby House was superseded 

by the appointment (Feb. 14) of a Council of State, consi3ting of 

thirty- eignt persons, with powers for twelve months only; with 

some changes, this was the executive until Cromwell put an end 

to the parliament. The members of this council included five 

peers — Denbigh, Pembroke, Mulgrave, Salisbury, and Grey of 

Werke ; Fairfax, Cromwell, Skippon, Ludlow, and Hutchinson, 

soldiers; Bradshaw, Rolles, St. John, Whitelock, and Wilde, 

lawyers ; Hasilrigge, Vane, Pennington, and others of less note. 

Bradshaw was appointed president, a man without much aptitude 

for such a business, and who consumed the time of the council 

bjbis own long speeches; JobnMAton.NTaa\)afcioxevga.^^^x^\«s^, 

Tlia council was charged "with l\ie gOTWMXiciiX. «X.\iWBfc\^^ 
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nay J and army ; the superintendence of trade ; and the negotia- 
tion of treaties with foreign powers. A want of unity in the 
council was immediately apparent. The parliament required of 
the members an oath approving of all that had been done ; this 
Cromwell and nearly half of the members took, but Fairfax, with 
the remainder, refused to give more than a promise of adherence 
to the future government of the nation, by " way of a republic"* 

A new great seal was made, on which the royal effigy was 
superseded by a representation of the House of Commons, with 
the inscription, " In the first year of freedom by God's blessing 
restored". The other side bore the crosses of St. George and St. 
Patrick, with the inscription, "The Great Seal of England". 
This seal was committed to three commissioners, Lisle, Keble, 
and Whitelock. All writs were ordered to run in the name of 
" the keepers of the liberty of England, by authority of parlia- 
ment". New commissions were issued to magistrates, sheriffs, 
and judges ; of the latter siK resigned, and the others consented 
to act, only on an assurance that the ordinary laws should be 
maintained. It is worthy of notice that these radical changes 
were made by a House of Commons reduced to seventy members, 
and subsequently when the numbers were raised by re-admission 
and occasional elections to a hundred and fifty, only about one- 
half or one-third were in ordinary attendance. 

The expenses of the government were met during the whole 
period of tlie Commonwealth, by a revenue raised from monthly 
assessments, varying from £35,000 to £120,000 a month. The 
public income was drawn from an excise on beer, ale, spirits, &o. ; 
tonnage and poundage ; and from fines and compositions drawn 
from royalists and catholics. The average revenue is ^iven as 
about two millions a year : in Charles L it was only £900,000, 
and in Charles IL £1,200,000. This shows the burden the nation 
endured at this time, in the matter of taxation. 

2. The general discontent of the nation. Men of every 

grade and of all parties sliowed great dissatisfaction at the changes 
which had taken place. To alarm the royalists, the five leaders 
in the movement of 1648, were tried by a High Court of Justice, 
and condemned to lose their heads ; Goring, Earl of Norwich, 
and Sir John Owen were saved ; the Lords Holland, Hamilton, 
and Capel executed. The presbyterian party were chagrined at 
the domination of the Independents, for they would have been 
content to re-establish the throne, on the basis of the conditions 
of the treaty of the Isle of Wight. Heavy taxation, and a famine 
in the northern counties, made the common ^fto^V^VwvAvcL'C^'Ba. 
complaints; many actually perished o? waiil, «^m\xv^\3L\c^«^^s»\^ 
thlrtjr ihousand were without corn, ot t\ie me«ia& ol Yt^^>xxNSiS{,>X. 
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But what was most threatening, was the insubordination of the 
army, under the guidance of colonel John Lilbume, a man of 
talent, eloquence, and constancy, who had, in the reign of Charles, 
been founa troublesome by all parties. The Levellers, as this 
party was called, were men of consistent principles, who had a 
growing suspicion that Cromwell, Ireton, and Harrison were 
seeking their own ends, and in some way controlled the council 
of state. They complained that every question was first settled 
by a council of officers, and then endorsed by the parliament ; 
that the council of state was more absolute than the late king ; 
that the High Court of Justice prevented men obtaining remedies 
in the ordinary courts ; and that Cromwell had designs on the 
government. The discontent in the army was inflamed by Lil- 
burne's publishing ** England's New Chains Discovered" and 
other pamphlets for which he and his associates were committed 
to the Tower, by order of the council. This led to another mu- 
tinous outbreak in the army at different places, but as there was 
a want of concert, the energy of Fairfax and Cromwell soon put 
an end to the movement, by the execution of some, and imprison- 
ment of others. 

Lilbume, when discharged from imprisonment, continued to 
publish his damaging tracts, and a mutiny which broke out at 
Oxford, led to his recommittal to the Tower. After a trial at 
the bar for three days, during which he frequently appealed to 
Magna Charter and the liberties of Englishmen, he was acquitted 
by the jurors. The parliament now sought to bribe "Freeborn 
John" to quietness, by the grant of an estate out of the chapter 
lands ; this course had as little effect as the other. Another 
pamphlet, brought on him (1652) a fine of £7000 and banishment 
lor life, by an act of the parliament. Meanwhile, the royalists 
were working by stealth, meetings were held under pretence of 
religious worship, and the kingdom divided into districts for the 
purpose of raising armed men. Many of the Presbyterians, being 
favorable to a monarchy, joined themselves to this movement. A 
rising took place in Norfolk, in 1651, but it was premature and 
soon crushed. Several gentlemen, together with Love a cele- 
brated presbyteriau minister, were executed for their connexion 
with an attempt to destroy the'govemn)ent established by law. 

3. The principal acts of the Enmp parliament. The 

decrees of parlianjeut were now styled Acts, not Ordinances, and 

issued in the name of *' The Commons assembled in Parliament". 

0/ the acts of the parliament after the execution of the king, the 

following were the principal — ^vestiive im\\ropriate tithes, first- 

fruits, and tenths, in certain trustees, \ot \)J^ ^vsi^^at^ ^l "\»\^"^Osw 

ing ministers'* and schoolmastera : ordwva^ \)aa ^«t«»«vi^ ««^''«>^^^V 
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the royal family to be sold : declaring the following offences trea- 
son, viz., to assert the present government to be tyrannical, to 
raise a mutiny, or to invite any persons to invade England or 
Ireland; to counterfeit the Great Seal, or coin of the realm: 
ordering all law-books to be translated into English, and all le^ 
documents to be in the same tongue, and legibly written : passing 
a Navigation Act, greatly affecting Dutch commerce : ana grant- 
ing an amnesty, in 1 652, which, vrith some exceptions, pardoned 
alTstate offences prior to the battle of Worcester. Whit clock 
thus characterises their proceedings : — " The parliament, took 
upon them and exercised all manner of jurisdiction, and sentenced 
persons secundum arbitrium, which was disliked by many lawyers 
of the House (whereof I was one), and we shewed them the 
illegality and breach of liberty in those arbitrary proceedings, and 
advised them to refer such matters to the legal proceedings in 
ordinary courts of justice ; but the dominion and power was sweet 
to some of them, and they were very unwilling to part with it." 

4. The Eump passes the Navigatioii Act, 1651. In 

November, 1650, William II., the stadtholder of Holland, died, 
and within a week, the widowed princess of Grange gave birth to 
a son, William III., who subsequently became king of England. 
The republican party in Holland, taking advantage of the infancy 
of the successor, abolished the office of stadtholder, and recovered 
the ascendancy in the government. This change in the govern- 
xaent in Holland, led to the appointment of St. John and Strick- 
land, as ambassadors extraorainary to the States General, to 
propose " a strict and intimate alliance and union, which might 
give to each a mutual and intrinsical interest". By the States 
this proposal was coollv received, because of its indefiniteness and 
of the pride of the ambassadors, as they said, though others main- 
tained the real cause to be, bad feeling towards the English. 
Moreover, St. John and Strickland were grossly insulted in public, 
and menaced in their own houses with assasination by the royalists; 
and as this conduct was ascribed to the connivance of the States, 
the negotiations came to an end, without effecting their purpose. 
Smarting under the indignities which he had suffered, St. John, 
when he returned to England, proposed a scheme to punish the 
Dutch, by crippling their carrymg trade, for at that time they 
were the general carriers of Europe. The substance of this cele- 
brated Act is given in the following passage from M'Culloch :— 

" This act had a double object. It was intended not only to pro- 
mote our own navigation, but also to strike a decisive blQ'w ^ "^ftfe 
naval power of the Dutch, who then engrossed ^xsiO^XiXJafe Vc^Ovfe <sa.- 
ryJDg trade ot the 'world, and against Y?\iom ^^crvssvsa m^xsssi^vajwa^ 
had conspired to incense the English. T!h^ WiV) m ^^Nivs*^ ^<i^«sRi^ 
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that no goods or oommndities whatever of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Asia» Africa, or America^ should be imported into 
England or Ireland, or any of the plantations, except directly in ships 
belonging to English subjects, and of which the master and the greater 
number of the crew were Enelishmen. Having thus secured the im- 
port trade of Asia, Africa, and America, to the English shipowners^ 
the act went on to secure to them, as far as that was possible, the im- 
port trade of Europe. For this purpose it enacted, that no goods 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any country in Europe 
should Be imported into Great Britain, except in British ships, or m 
such ships as were the real property of the people of the country or 
place in which the goods were produced, or from which they could 
only be, or most usuaUy were, exported. The latter part of the clause 
was entirely levelled against the Dutch, who had but little native 
produce to export, and whose ships were principally employed in 
carrying the produce of other countries to foreign markets". This 
Act was the foundation of our Navigation Laws, the principle being 
considered so sound, that it was confirmed by parliament after the 
Restoration To this act many writers attribute the great growth of 
English shipping. The carrying trade of the Dutch was annihilated 
by it, as far as England was concerned, and this must have tended 
materially to increase the number of English ships, for before this 
passing of the act, the shipping employed in the English trade was 
m favor of the Dutch, in the proportion of ten to one. The Naviga- 
tion Laws were first modified m favor of the United States of America^ 
by a treaty of reciprocity in 1815, and repealed in 1849. 

Adam Smith remarks on this navigation act :— When the act of 
navigation was made, though England and Holland were not actually 
at war, the most violent animosity subsisted between the two nations. 
It had be^un during the government of the long parUament, which 
framed this act, and it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during 
that of the Protector and of Charles II. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that some of the regulations of this famous act may have pro- 
ceeded from national animosity. They are as wise, however, as if they 
had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. National ani- 
mosity at that particular time arrived at the very same object which 
the most deliberate wisdom would have recommended— the diminu- 
tion of the naval power of Holland, the only naval power which could 
endanger the security of England. 

" The act of navigation is not favorable to foreign commerce, or to 
the growth of that opulence which can arise from it. The interests 
of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations, is, like that 
of a merchant with regard to the difierent people with whom he deals, 
to buy as cheap and sell as dear as possible. But it will be most 
likely to buy cheap, when by the most perfect freedom of trade it en- 
courages all nations to bring to it the goods it has occasion to pur- 
chase ; and for the same reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, 
when its markets are thus filled with the greatest number of buyers. 
By diminishing the number of sellers, therefore, we neces- 
sarily diminish that of buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy 
foreign goods dearer, but to sell our own cheaper than if there was a 
more perfect system of trade. As deteiice,\iovf e^iet , Sa ol TCL\xB\i xaocQ 
importance than opulence, the acto{iWk.N\«8A.Voii\a,^^ 
o/dU the oommereial regulations ot EnBJi&'i^^** • 
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SECTION II.-EEDTJCTION OF IRELAND TO THE 

COMMONWEALTH. 

1. State of affairs in Ireland. After the Duke of Ormond 

had left Ireland, Kinuccini, the papal nuncio, held the office of 

1)resident, till the defeat of the catholic party under Preston, at 
')ungan Hill, and under Taafe at Ciontart, forced him to resign. 
A new council was then formed of men of both parties in equal 
numbers, and a deputation sent to solicit aid and beg of Charles 
to come over to Ireland, or appoint a catholic lieutenant. Before 
an answer was returned, Incniquin with his army, declaring in 
favor of the king and against the parliament, proposed terms to 
the Catholics : this was strongly objected to by the nuncio, and 
led to still further complications of party, and ultimately to open 
war. O'Neil, at the head of the Ulster men, concluded truces 
with Jones, the parliamentary commander in Dublin, and with 
Monk in Ulster ; while Inchiquin allied himself with Preston, to 
support the catholic council. Ormond now returned as Lord 
Lieutenant, and having ordered Rinuccini to quit the kingdom, 
concluded a treaty witn the Catholics : the latter undertaking to 
support an army of seventeen thousand five hundred men, the king 
granting permission for the free exercise of catholic worship, and 
the promise of the redress of grievances of religion and trade, and 
the establishment of the independence of the Irish parliament. 
The parliamentary cause in Ireland was now at its lowest ebb. 
Their generals were shut up to the immediate neighborhood of 
their garrisons, the fleet under Rupert commanded the seas, and 
the Scots in Ulster had proclaimed king Charles, who would him- 
self have appeared in Ireland, but for the want of money and the 
opposition of his counsellors. 

Carlyle, in his own peculiar style, thus sets forth the complica- 
tions of parties in Ireland, at this period : — 

" The history of this war does not form itself into a picture ; but 
remains only as a huge blot, an indiscriminate blackness; which the 
human memory cannot willing charge itself with ! There are parties 
on the back of parties ; at war with the world and with each other. 
There are Catholics of the Pale, demanding freedom of religion ; 
under my Lord This and my Lord That. There are Old-Irish Catho- 
lics, under Pope's Nuncios, under Abbas O'Teague, of the excommu- 
nications, and Owen Roe O'Neil ;— demanding not religious freedom 
only, but what we now call * Repeal of the Union' ; and unable to 
agree with the Catholics of the English Pale. Then there are Ormond 
royalists, of the episcopalian and mixed creeds, strong fot V.va^^^^- 
out CoveDanfc : Ulster and other Presbyteriaiia, s\.TO\i% lest Yvw'^ a-wA 
Covenant: lastly, Michael Jones and theCommoxiyje;^>i)Siol^^^^s^^x 
who want neither king nor Covenant. AW. t\kS8fc ^\\v»5e».% '^s^^ 
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tumbling, in huge discord, for the last eight years, have made of 
Ireland and its affairs the black unutterable blot we speak of." 

2. Cromwell's campaign in Ireland, 1649—50. Under 

the circumstances just narrated, the English government became 
anxious to reduce Ireland without loss of time. Cromwell was 
appointed to command the forces chosen for this purpose ; after 
some hesitation he accepted the post, with the addition of the 
lorddeputyship, by which there were vested in one person full 
powers, both civil and military. He would not however move tiU 
lie was put in possession of a sufficient force, with provisions and 
military stores, and £100,000 in ready money. Further delay was 
occasioned by the bad spirit of the army, which besides being 
disturbed by the Levellers, was now affected by a general distrust 
of the honesty of the men in power. For the English parliament 
had been holding out promises to the Catholics, in order to sepa- 
rate them from the king's interest, and in Ireland, Monk had 
made terms with O'Neil, mcluding liberty of conscience for him- 
self and his followers. 1'he discontent which this agreement had 
created, was allayed only by the parliament's annulling it, and 
severely censuring Monk for his indiscretion. While Cromwell 
was thus delayed, the Irish party under Ormond received a para- 
lysing blow from Jones, the parliamentary general in command of 
Dublin. The Marquis liad laid siege to the capital, and suffered 
a surprise from Jones, which led (Aug. 2) to a general rout, and 
the loss on the part of the Irish of their artillery, baggage, 
and ammunition, beside two thousand prisoners. This fatal defeat 
is known as the battle of Rathmines. . 

Cromwell, with his force of twelve thousand men, sailed from 
Milford, and landed at Dublin, August 18. His first acts as Lord 
Lieutenant were to issue a proclamation against swearing and 
drunkenness;, to prohibit pillaging, extortion, and oppression; 
and to invite the people to bring in provisions to his camp and 
garrisons, wthere they would have the benefit " of a free market, 
and receive ready money for goods or commodities they should so 
bring to sell". Having rested his troops for a fortnight, he left 
Dublin and opened the campaign with the siege of Drogheda, into 
which Ormond had thrown two thousand five hundred men under 
Sir Arthur Aston, a cavalier officer of good reputation. The re- 
sult may be told in Crom well's own words: — "It hath pleased 
God to bless our endeavours at Drogheda ; after battering, we 
stormed it, (Sept. 12, 1649). The enemy were about three thou- 
sand strong in the town. We refused them quarter, having the 
daf before summoned the town. I believe we put to the sword 
the whole number of the defendants. 1 do ivQ\.\)Ka^ >(\i\x\.'^ ^W-W 
whole number escaped with tbek \Wea ; l\ift^^ \Xi«X. ^\^^^S5i^Vk 
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custody for Barbadoes. . ... I am persuaded that it is a righteous 
judgment of God upon those barbarous wretches, who have im- 
brued their hands in so much innocent blood ; and that it will tend 
to prevent the effusion of blood for the future, which are the 
satisfactory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but 
work remorse and regret." 

The general now moved his forces, and formed the siege of 
Wexfordf an officer of which opened its castle (Oct 9) while the 
commissioners were in treaty for a capitulation; resistance was 
now useless, and between two and turee thousand fell by the 
sword. The capture of this place, included several ships of war, 
and large military stores, for it was the principal arsenal of the 
Catholics. Ormond successfully foiled tue attempts made upon 
Duncannon and Waterford ; but on the defection of some regi- 
ments under Lord Inchiquin, the garrisons of Cork, Youghal, 
Bandon, and Kinsale, submitted to the Euglish parliament. The 
season being far advanced, Cromwell rested his troops about two 
months, and then (1650) took the field again with twenty thou- 
sand men. As life and liberty of conscience (liberty of internal 
belief, not of external worship) was offered to all, little resistance 
was met with ; where a case did occur, either the officers alone, 
or the whole garrison, were put to the sword. Some few places 
however distinguished themselves by a noble defence. Kilkenny, 
in this way, won from the English general honorable terms ; and 
the garrison of Clonmell repulsed the besiegers, inflicting on them 
considerable loss, and when their ammunition was expended, con- 
trived to escape without notice, leaving the inhabitants to obtain 
from Cromwell, who was ignorant of what had taken place, favor- 
able terms of capitulation. Cromwell's work in Ireland was ter- 
minated by this affair at Clonmell, being recalled by the English 
parliament, in May, to conduct an army to Scotland. 

3, Redaction of Ireland completed by Ireton and 

Ludlow. 1()50 — 52. Ireton, on the departure of his t'ather-in- 
law, was left in command of the forces, with the title of lord- 
deputy. His career was one of success, aided as it was, by the 
general distrust which the Irish royalists had towards Ormond, 
who was more anxious to clear his character than to meet the 
enemy in the field. The Irish were moreover disheartened at the 
conduct of Charles, who instead of coming to Ireland as they had 
been led to expect, had accepted the invitation of their sworn 
enemies, the Scots. And when they learnt further, that he had ^ 
annulled the treaty between Ormond and the Catholics, and had ' 
bound himself by oath to root out the catholic religion, they in a 
synod which met at Jamestown, excomtwuiae^^,^^ ^^'^^ -jj^ \^^- 
fions who should abet either Ormond or lt^\.Qii» CjVi^^ -oj^'s^Nis^^ 
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heels of ibis, came the declaration which Charles had published 
at Dunfermline, in which the kin^ pronounced them a race of 
" bloody rebels". Ormond*s position was no longer tenable, and 
in a general assembly, he gave up his command to Clanricarde, a 
catholic nobleman. Just at this juncture of affairs, an envoy 
arrived from the Duke of Lorraine, with arms and ammunition, 
and the promise of further aid, on condition of his being declared 
Protector of Ireland, agreeably to the stipulations entered into 
with Ormond, in the preceding year. Nothing further came of 
this, for before the negotiation could be completed, Charles was 
a fugitive in France ; nevertheless, the timely supply of money 
put heart into Clanricarde. 

Ireton opened the campaign with the siege of Limerick, which 
place was defended for fifteen months with heroic valor ; a bat- 
tery of heavy cannon landed from the shipping rendered their 
farther defence hopeless. Even now (Sept. 1661), it was the 
civil power that opened negotiations in defiance of the garrison ; 
a treaty was concluded which gave to the garrison and the in- 
habitants their lives and property, excepting however several 
leaders from these terms, and handing them over to the execu- 
tioner. In less than a month after, Ireton fell a victim to the 
pestilence, which had been introduced into Ireland from Spain. 
Ludlow now assumed the command of the forces, and though 
Charles besought the Irish to keep open the contest, the leaders 
in succession, accepted the terms offered by the English general : — 
safety for their persons and personal property : restoration of 
part of their landed estates ; and permission to resfde within the 
Commonwealth, or to enter the service of a foreign prince in 
amity with England. About forty thousand are said to have 
adopted the latter course. A few isolated bands kept up some 
feeble hostility, but these one by one were compelled to accept 
terms. 

4. The settlement of Ireland nnder Fleetwood and 

Henry Cromwell. Lambert, who had been appointed to suc- 
ceed Ireton as lord-deputy, was set aside in favour of Fleetwood, 
the husband now of Ireton's widow. To aid the deputy in the 
civil government, four commissioners, Ludlow, Corbett, Jones 
and Weaver, were appointed. By their instructions, they were 
to observe the laws of England, in the exercise of their govern- 
ment and administration ; but their principal work was the settle- 
ment of the country, which for twenty years had been in a state 
of disorganization. Enquiry was made mto the murders growing 
out of the Kebellion of 1641. A high court of justice made a 

circuit of the island, but only a\iD\it tN^o kwadr^d suffered death. 

The next point was the removal oi «Jl\ ^^'^SsX.^ iiwoi ^'SissR^ ^\ 
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trust, and otherwise to depress the catholic interest. This had 
indeed been a part of the policy of the successive English gene- 
rals, and had already rid the country of thirty or forty thousand 
men. Their wives and families were now collected, as also those 
belonging to men who had fallen in the war, and shipped for the 
West Indies : two thousand boys and girls were afterwards dis- 
posed of, in the same manner. Catholic proprietors were ordered 
to transplant themselves into Connaugbt and Clare : many how- 
ever refused to do so, and took refuge in the bogs, whence they 
issued with arms and supported themselves by plunder. They 
were called Rapparees and Tories, and became so annoying» that 
head-money was offered for their capture. The lands vacated by 
the Catholics were partitioned out between the parliamentary 
soldiers in lieu of their arrears of pay, and those persons who had 
advanced money for the war. These colonists, by rebuilding the 
towns and cultivating the fields, effected in a sliort time, a most 
extraordinary change in the general aspect of the country. This 
was partly due to the wise and conciliatory management of Henry 
Cromwell, who held the government from 1654 to 1659. 

SECTION III. REDUCTION OF SCOTLAND TO THE 

COMMONWEALTH. 

1. State of Scotch AfEairs. After the departure of Crom- 
well from Scotland in 1648, the government rested in Argyle, 
who was supported by the Kirk. A feeble effort was made by 
his party, in opposition to the death of Charles I. resulted in no- 
thing, for in answer to the protest forwarded to the English par- 
liament, they received intelligence of the king's execution. On 
the 5th February, the Scottish parliament proclaimed Charles II. 
in Edinburgh, with the proviso, that before he could exercise the 
royal authority, the parliament should be satisfied of his adhesion 
to the Covenant of Scotland, and to the League and Covenant 
between the two kingdoms. The Scotch commissioners in En- 
gland, desired that the lawful succession of Charles should not be 
opposed, and declared that if it were, the Scots would be free 
from the guilt and blood it might cost the two kingdoms. The 
commissioners, being declared guilty of a libel, framed for the 
purpose of exciting sedition, were apprehended and conducted to 
the frontiers of Scotland. This insult, though tamely submitted 
to, did not prevent the purposes of the Scotch parliament. The 
Earl of Cassilis and others were sent to Holland, but could not 
prevail on Charles to take the Covenant, and before any decision 
could be come to, Charles was compelled to quit Holland, on 
account of the murder of Dr. Dorislaus, b^ Wi^ Ick^o^^x^ '^\"^^\!l- 
trose, Charles remained three moiit\ia at ^t. Gs^ttasMos, «a.\'*^^B^ 
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proceeded to Jersey, with the avowed intention of joining Ormond, 
but the battle of Rathmines destroyed all his hopes in that 
quarter. At Jersey, Charles again received addresses from the 
Scotch parliament and kirk, and consented to treat, only when 
Ormond declared that a war between England and Scotland, was 
the only way of saving Ireland. Breda was named as the place 
of treaty, and though the commissioners presented no new de- 
mands, the king, notwithstanding the persuasions of the Prince 
of Orange, his mother, and many of his counsellors, could not 
stoop to the unpalatable conditions offered. His hope was to 
obtain the crown without conditions, through that " fugacious 
man and excommunicated rebel, James Graham". 

2. Defeat of Montrose: arrival of Charles in Scot- 
land. 1650. Charles, while .at St. Germains, had given Mon- 
trose a commission to raise the royal standard ; this celebrated 
leader at once visited the northern courts, from which he obtained 
aid both in men and money. The first part of the expedition 
sailed from Gottenburg, and by a storm was reduced to a hundred 
and eighty men, to which Montrose brought five hundred, mostly 
foreigners. When he passed from the Orkneys to Caithness, his 
force amounted to a thousand men, and although in passing 
through the Highlands, the natives were invited to join, none did 
so. To oppose him, Leslie collected four thousand men on 
Brechin Moor, and sent forward a sm? 11 force under colonel Stra- 
chan. Montrose was deceived by a piece of device on the part 
of the colonel, and his army completely routed at Gorbiesdale, 
April 27. After wandering in a state of utter destitution for 
three days, he was compelled to seek refreshment, and falling 
into the hands of Maeleod of Assynt, was sold for four hundred 
bolls of meal. He was taken to the capital, paraded through the 
streets, and subjected to much cowardly insult. Being summoned 
before the parliament, he was chargea as a murderer of Scotch 
subjects, an enemy to the Covenant, and as one whose ambition, 
having helped to destroy the father, was now employed to destroy 
the son. Judgment was given that he should be hung, and his 
head and limbs distributed among the principal places in Scot- 
land ; the execution took place, May 21. 

Charles had the meanness to write to the parliament, begging 
they would do him the justice to believe, that he had not been 
accessory to the invasion of Montrose, in the least degree, and 
that he had no regret for the defeat of a man, who had presumed 
to draw the sword without and contrary to the royal command. 

The demands of the Scots were now complied with, and a 

ireatf signed by the king, bin^wg \i\m to t^k^ the covenants ; to 

•disayow the peace with the Irisu*, to «icV\io^\^^^<i "Ocl^ ^NiJ^^x^^^^ 
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of all the parliaments held since the commencement of the civil 
war ; and to govern with the advice of the parliament and the 
kirk. Charles now left Holland, and landed in the Frith of Cro- 
marty, June 16 ; a court was prepared for him at Falkland, and a 
revenue of ^9000 per month voted for the maintenance of his 
household. 

3. Cromwell defeats the Scots at Dimbar, 1650. The 

English government was alarmed, justly conceiving that the as- 
cendancy of the Presbyterian interest would be fatal to their 
fower. War was determined on, and Cromwell recalled from 
reland to serve as lieutenant-general under Fairfax. But Fair- 
fax declared he had conscientious objections to serving against 
the Scotch, as it involved a violation of the solemn League and 
Covenant ; the chief command was therefore conferred on Crom- 
well, who immediately set out for Scotland, and crossed the 
Tweed with sixteen thousand men. The Scots had ordered an 
army of thirty thousand, to be placed under the Earl of Leven, 
though the real command was given to his son, David Leslie. 
Between Berwick and Edinburgh, the country was abandoned by 
its inhabitants, and the cattle and provisions destroyed, under 
penalty of confiscation and death ; and the inhabitants were fur- 
ther alarmed by false reports which were circulated of the horrid 
cruelties exercised by Cromwell. The English therefore found 
only silence and desolation, but as they moved by way of the 
coast, they were supplied with provisions from the fleet that 
accompanied them. They found tne Scotch forces ^behind an in- 
trenchment, extending from Edinburgh to Leith, and from which 
no device of Cromwell could draw them. Constant marches and 
countermarches fatigued the English troops, sickness made its 
appearance, and success became doubtful. A visit which Charles 
now made to the Scottish army on the Links of Leith, being 
enthusiastically received, the committee of the kirk complained 
and made him leave the camp, and the next day purged the army 
of raalignants. Charles himself was compelled to subscribe an 
expiatory declaration, to the effect that he was sorry for his 
father's opposition to the League and Covenant, and for his 
mother's idolatry ; that he was sincere in subscribing the Cove- 
nant ; that it was sinful to have treated with the bloody rebels iii 
Ireland ; that be detested popery and prelacy ; and that he would 
reform the Church of England according to the plan devised by 
the assembly of divines at Westminster. A solemn fast was then 
observed, and the ministers of the kii'k announced an easy victory 
over a " blaspheming general and a sectarian aim^" • 

Cromwell at this time was actually retiea\ime \.CiTi\fl^'«x,V'»^% 
Jlrsi embarked bia sick at Musselburgh. Tat^Yi^ moNt^Xj^&Xx^^^'^i 
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and posted them on the Doon Hill/ within two miles of his foes. So 
great was the danger, that the English general is said to have 
contemplated embarking his infantry on board the fleet, and es- 
caping with his cavalry to Berwick. On the side of the Scots, 
the fear was, lest the enemy should slip out of their hands ; the 
committee therefore compelled Leslie to quit his vantage-ground, 
and give battle. At first the Scots had the advantage, and drove 
some English cavalry from its position ; but just then the sun 
arose, and Cromwell exclaiming, " Let the Lord arise and scatter 
his enemies", ordered the advance. The Scottish lancers broke 
and fled. This occasioned a panic, which spread alon^ the whole 
line ; throwing down their arms, the Scots fled, and were pur- 
sued by the English for eight miles. At the battle of Dunbar 
(Sept. 3), more than three thousand Scots were slain, and ten 
thousand prisoners taken, besides the entire materiel of the army. 
The immediate result of this victory, was the submission of the 
capital, and the whole of the country south of the Forth : Edin- 
burgh castle held out for three mouths, and then surrendered. 

4. The "Start": Coronation of Charles, 1651. The 

defeat of the Scots at Dunbar gave great pleasure to the king, 
for it lessened the power of Argyle, in whose hands he had been 
a mere puppet. He now proposed to throw himself on the sup- 
port of the royalists, but his secret was betrayed, and the cavaliers 
ordered to quit the kingdom. Nevertheless, under pretence of 
hawking, Charles managed to escape from Perth; being soon 
overtaken by his pursuers, he was persuaded to return, Oct. 6, 
1650. The " Start", as this flight was called, was of some ser- 
vice to him ; he was treated with more consideration afterwards, 
and allowed for the first time to preside at the deliberations of the 
committee of estates. But a powerful minority in the kirk was 
far from satisfied, and many of the Scots condemned the policy 
which had made Charles even a nominal sovereign : part of the 
army too was dissatisfied, and some of the troopers actually joined 
themselves to the English. 

To satisfy the kirk, Charles was forced to abase himself once 
more. On the first day of 1651, in the church of Scone, upon 
his knees, the king swore by the Eternal God to observe the 
Covenants ; to establish Presby terianism in Scotland, and in his 
family; to rule according to Jaw; and to root out all heretics. 
The crown was then placed on his head by Argyle, and the nobles 
and people swore allegiance, according to the Covenants. The 
solemn oath taken by the king, and the submissive manner in 
wh'ch he received the cutting address of Douglas the minister, 
considerablj improved his relations m\*\L «X\ ^^tV\a^. ^Wt^ftn. the 
jseason T^a5*^fiufficie^tly advanced, ClaaiVea \.wiV c.^mxjvMA ^\ 'Oca 
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army, now raised to twenty thousand, and encamped on the north 
of the Forth to watch the enemy. 

5. Charles ont-manoeuvres Cromwell and marclies into 

England, 1651. In consequence of a severe attack of asue, 
Cromwell made no decided movement till July, when he marclied 
his forces in the direction of Stirling, but the Scots intrenched at 
Torwood put him in check ; he then turned off to Glasgow, and 
the Scots took post at Kilsyth ; and when the English marched 
to Falkirk, the Scots returned to Torwood. Meanwhile, Lam- 
bert having crossed with a force from Queensferry to Inverkeith- 
ing, defeated a division of the Scots, and obtained possession of 
the county of Fife. Cromwell now passed over too, and pressing 
the rear of the Scots, they retired, leaving Perth to submit in a 
few days to the English. This last movement left the south clear, 
and Charles at once resolved to march into England, for there he 
expected to find immediate and extensive support, from the roy- 
alists and Presbyterians. Argyle and a few other chieftains, 
objected to the attempt and retired to their homes, but of the- 
army, twelve thousand men began their march from Stirling to 
Carlisle. Cromwell was surprised when he learnt that the Scots 
had gained three days' march upon him. Lambert was dispatched 
to harrass the king's rear, and Harrison from Newcastle, ordered 
to press on his flank, while Cromwell himself with ten thousand 
men took the road to York. Charles moved his forces with great 
rapidity, and had passed the Mersey before Lambert and Harrison 
were upon him, and these he soon left behind. Worcester was 
reachea in three weeks from the time of the army's leaving Stir- 
ling. In the king's rear, the Earl of Derby, at the head of a royal 
force, met a severe defeat between Ciiorley and Wigan. 

6. Cromwell defeats Charles at Worcester. 1651. 

Charles summoned all his male subjects to join his standard at 
Worcester ; only two hundred came in. His opponents soon 
gathered round him, and the bridge at Upton was repaired ; Lam- 
bert crossed with ten thousand men, and several trifling actions 
took place. Cromwell however waited for his auspicious day, 
the third of September. When the morning of that day arrived, 
Fleetwood moved to Powick to force the passage of the Teme, 
while Cromwell endeavoured to throw a bridge of boats across 
the Severn. Both were successful, Fleetwood in pushing the 
Scots backward till all hope of resistance was lost, and Cromwell 
in capturing Fort Royal, and turning its guns on the city ; the 
defenders of the fort, fifteen hundred men, were put to the sword. 
Charles had fought at the head of the H^^iWA'wt^ m^ 'srs^'^ 
success, but Cromwell's veterans soon Iwrw^^ \Xi'&\i^«wcfc\*^^ 
Scots then retreated into the eity, and \i\itei^ ^^^1 '^^^^ ^xsA' 
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All was now lost, and it was with difficulty that the king made 
his escape out of the city. The battle of Worcester was a severe 
engagement, Cromwell says " it was as stiff a contest for four or 
five hours as ever he had seen". Of the royalists three thousand 
were slain, and a larger number taken prisoners. Several of 
rank suffered death, among whom was the Earl of Derby ; the 
common men were either sold to the merchants for slaves at 
Barbadoes, or given away, as fifteen hundred ,were, to Guinea 
merchants for slaves at the Gold Coast. 

A reward of £100,000 was offered for the person of Charles, 
and the penalty of treason denounced against all who afforded 
him shelter. The king, nevertheless, after being at one time hid 
in the foliage of an oak, and at another in disguise, passing 
through the midst of his enemies, was through the fidelity ana 
prudent management of many persons, enabled to get safely out 
of the country. Embarking at Shoreham, he reached Fecamp in 
Normandy, about six weeks after the battle. Many of the per- 
sons who contributed to his safety, were liberally rewarded at the 
JRestoration. Cromwell for this " crowning victory" received the 
congratulations of the parliament and the council, and a further 
grant of lands, to the value of j^4000. 

7. The reduction of ScotLand completed by Monk. 

1651. When Cromwell left Scotland in pursuit of Charles, 
Monk remained behind with eight thousand men, to complete 
what had been begun. Stirling was first attacked ; its capitula- 
tion put Monk in possession ot the public records, and part of 
the regalia. He then marched to DundeCy and before the assault 
was given, the general was fortunate enough to seize, while hold- 
ing a meeting at EUet, three hundred persons, amongst whom 
were the committees of the estates and the kirk, together with 
several peers ; these with other persons esteemed dangerous were 
sent off to London. When the walls of Dundee were sufficiently 
breached, the assault was made with success ; the governor and 
part of the garrison were massacred, and the city sacked. The 
plunder was valued at £200,000. St. Andrews and the other 
principal places capitulated; and a chain of military stations 
drawn across the Highlands, served to keep in check the fiery 
spirits of the North. 

No authority was permitted to exist in Scotland, but that de- 
rived from the English parliament. The English army was 
ordered to be sujjported by an annual tax of £130,000; English 
judges were appointed to go the circuits, and supersede the courts 
of session ; and eight parBamentwry commissioners were to make 
arrangements for the complete mcoTooitjAioitt. ol \\i^ \.^q ^oNWjtaNRa 
^'"^o one Commonwealth, Before «i t\na -^wa t^tc\.^^»^^T^\ia.^ 
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left to take command of the fleet in the Dutch war. Advantage 
was taken of his absence to rekindle the war in Scotland. Many 
nobles brought oat their retainers, and a series ot skirmishes took 
place, till Middleton, Charles's lieutenant was routed (1654) by 
Monk, who had now returned, at Loch Garry. The rojjralist 
leaders now came in with their submissions, and the lenity as 
well as the generabhip of Monk, put an end to the insurrection. 
In the same year, Cromwell of his own supreme authority, in- 
corporated Scotland with England, absolving the natives from 
their allegiance to Charles, erecting new courts, and granting to 
all a free pardon, subject to some individual exceptions. Under 
this new regime, Monk was appointed to the chief command in 
Scotland, which post he held, till the year of the Restoration. 
The general assembly of the kirk was dispersed by a military 
force, but the synods and presbyteries were permitted to meet as 
a matter of policy, to allow them the opportunity of quarrelling 
among themselves. 

Monk's reduction of Scotland completed the work of the Com- 
monwealth men, so far as the subjugation of England and her 
dependencies were concerned. For the Channel Islands, Barba- 
does, Virginia, and the Isle of Man, so long defended by the 
celebrated Countess of Derby, had all submitted ; the Countess 
having the honor of being nearly the last person in the three 
kingdoms to do so. 

SECTION IV. THE FIRST DUTCH WAR, 1652-1654. 

1. The causes of the first Dutch war. After the execu- 
tion of Charles, Dr. Dorislaus, a native of Holland, but naturalised 
in England, and at one time a professor in Gresham College, was 
sent as Envoy to the States, and on the evening of his arrival 
assassinated by the Scots, who had gathered round Charles II. at 
the Hague. Orders were issued by the magistrates to arrest the 
murderers, but they were executed with such reluctance that 
they all escaped. This tended to confirm an opinion already 
entertained, that the Dutch were covertly in favor of Charles, 
and the expedition of Montrose was thought to be an additional 
confirmation. The Dutch somewhat alarmed made the best 
apology they could, and Charles found it necessary to leave Hol- 
land, to avoid damaging his friends any further. No atonement 
was however made for the murder, for William the Stadtholder 
was the brother of Charles II. by marriage, and not unwilling to 
further his cause. His antipathy to tne Commonwealth was 
publicly shown, by refusing audience to St.t\cV\s«i^ \ksfc ^^i>S^'S5^ 
ambassador, while that favor was repealed\.^ ^t^\iu\.^^\.^^^^'o?\^^ 
of Charles, 
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A revolution followed the death of the Stadtholder, in 1650; 
the office was then abolished by the democratic party, who had 
possessed themselves of the government. Supposing the oppor- 
tunity to be a favorable one, the English government sent over 
St. John and Strickland as ambassadors extraordinary, to propose 
" a strict and intimate alliance and union". On their pubhc entry 
into tbe Hague, the popular feeling expressed itself in groans and 
hisses ; and in their own house, attempts were made on the lives 
of the ambassadors by the cavaliers. The authorities, in the 
matter of the alliance, assumed a haughty tone, delays were 
created, and the time allotted for the negotiation having expired, 
the ambassadors returned without any conclusions being arrived 
at. After the battle of Worcester, the Dutch lowered their tone, 
and sought to reopen the negotiation, but the parliament was now 
in circumstances to treat them with coolness, and immediately 
afterwards with injury. Dutch merchant ships were ordered to 
be examined, under pretence of searching for military stores, and 
at the request of certain merchants, letters of marque were granted, 
which were successful in capturing eighty prizes. The Naviga- 
tion Act passed in 1651, aroused still further the hostile feeling 
of the Dutch. A numerous fleet was now sent out by the States, 
for the protection of their commerce ; this the English govern- 
ment construed to be a menace, and ordered their ships of war to 
exact in the narrow seas, the same honor to the English flag as in 
former times. War soon followed. 

2. Events in the first Dutch war. (1) The war in 
1652. Hostilities were commenced in 1652, by commodore 
Young firing on the commander of a Dutch convoy, in the English 
Channel, and compelling him to salute the English flag. Within 
a few days Van Tromp arrived in the Downs with forty-two sail ; 
his instructions were to salute or not, at his own discretion, but 
on no account to yield to the right of search. The Dutch admiral 
fell in with Blake off Dover , May 19, when an action was fought, 
and two ships taken by the English. As war was not yet de- 
clared, a great controversy arose as to which of the commanders 
was the a^fgressor, though it is probable that Blake was the first 
to fire. The Dutch were still unwilling to commit themselves to 
actual war, and though they had lost so many ships, the grand 
pensionary Pauw, came over to England to endeavour to heal the 
breach ; but the demands of the parliament were so exhorbitant, 
that the Dutch could not in honor submit, except when compelled 
to do so. 

Van Tromp was soon again at sea, but his purpose was foiled, 
£rst bj a calm and then by a storm •, so xawi^i TR>ix\KNix^\aR\.\!Ms\. 
on bis return to Holland, that he \«id do^n.\w& ^i^m\ssssssvssi^, ^^ 
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Buyter took his post, and while conyoving a fleet of merchantmen, 
vas attacked by Ayscue, off Ply month, Aug. 16^ but without re- 
sult. The Dutch suffered a severe defeat in the Downs, Sept. 28, 
from Blake and Peon, who after the battle chased the enemy as far 
as Goree. Yan Trorop, who had now taken out a new commission, 

Eut to sea and sailed mto the Downs with ninety sail ; Blake had 
ut thirty-seven, and yet en^ged the enemy, near the Goodvrim 
Sands, Nov. 28 ; after sufferm^ some loss, the gallant admiral 
found himself under the necessity of retreating to the Thames. 
The Dutch were intoxicated with their success, and Tromp cruised 
in the English Channel, with a broom at the mast head, as a sign 
of his intention to sweep the English from their own seas. During 
the winter the English J)arliament made every effort they could to 
carry on the contest. The ships were refitted^ soldiers were em- 
barked to serve as marines, the wages of the seamen were raised, 
the prize money ordered to be more equitably distributed, and 
hospitals established at Dover, Deal and Sandwich, with funds for 
their support. Generals Deane and Monk were appointed to aet 
as commanders in concert with Blake. 

(2.) The war in 1663. The contest was renewed Febuary 
18. Yan Tromp having gone westward to bring home a fleet of 
three hundred merchantmen, Blake, to intercept him, drew his 
fleet of seventy sail across the Channel, off Portland, When the 
Dutch came up, a fight commenced, which continued with des- 
perate obstinacy for three days ; by this time the combatants were 
in the neighborhood of Boulogne, and the Dutch having lost about 
forty vessels, escaped during the night into their own shallow 
waters. In the following month, admiral Bodley fought a seyere 
but indecisive action with the Dutch fleet in the Mediterranean. 
Each country now sent out fleets consisting of about a hundred 
6ail, the English commanded by Monk, Deane, Penn, and Lawson, 
the Dutch, by Yan Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witte, and Evertsens. 
These fleets crossed each other, so that while Monk insulted the 
coast of Holland, Yan Tromp entered Dover roads and cannon- 
aded the town. Meeting off the North Foreland, June 2, the 
hostile fleets were engaged for two days ; after the loss of twenty- 
one sail and thirteen hundred prisoners, Van Tri)mp sought shelter 
in the Texel. The Dutch now sent ambassadors to England with 
proposals of peace, but the demands made by the English were 
greater than could be conceded, though the Dutch merchants 
were very importunate because of their great losses. Ever since 
the preceding battle. Monk had blockaded the entrance of the 
TexeL Yan Tromp, as soon as his fleet was te.wi^,^'«AR»:*<s^as.^ 
to break tbrongh the English line, 3\i\^ St\\ \)dl\^ V.^\5i«ss.«sw- 
gagement that iasted three days. As eado. ^'t^N. tlxms^^^k^ i^&rs^ 
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a hundred sail, and the commanders and men were equally brave, 
the victory hung in suspense till the brave Tromp was killed by a 
musket-ball. The Dutch fleet under De Ruy ter then edged off to 
the Texel. The Dutch ships sunk or destroyed, for Monk had 
given orders to make no prizes, were more than twenty, and their 
loss in men including prisoners nearly six thousand ; the English 
lost but two ships, ana these by fire. This battle ended the war, 
for the Dutch having lost twelve hundred ships, and expended 
more money than in their twenty years' war with Spain, were 
eager to accept any terms not absolutely unreasonable. 

3. Eesults of the first Dutch war, by Treaty of West- 
minster, April 5, 1654. The results of this war as embodied in 
the Treaty of Westminster were : — that the Dutch should neither 
harbour nor give assistance to the royalists ; that they should pay 
the same honor to the flag of the Commonwealth, as was formerly 

f'ven to the flag of the kmg ; that they should restore the isle of 
oleron (one of the Banda group), and pay to the English East 
India Company £170,000, as a compensation for damages ; and 
should compensate the Baltic merchants, and the heirs of the 
sufferers at Amboyna. 

The following demands which had been made before, were 
silently abandoned : — the incorporation of the States ; the right 
of search ; the tenth herring caught of the coast of England and 
Scotland ; and the exclusion of the Prince of Orange from the 
office of stadtholder. 

SECTION V.-THE EEPUBLIC BROKEN UP BY 
MILITARY VIOLENCE. 

1. The discontent of the military. The grandees of the 

army being engaged at a distance in their several commands, began 
to feel that their influence in the government was declining ; this 
led them to watch the proceedings of the statesmen at Westmin- 
ster with considerable jealousy. Complaints were made that the 
civil officers of the state, were more anxious about emoluments 
and patronage, than of placing the liberties of the people upon a 
solid footing. Cromwell, unaoubtedly the most influential per- 
sonage, is said to have inflamed the discontent among the officers, 
from patriotic motives, or in furtherance of his own ambitious 
designs. At a meeting of officers and others called by himself, 
he proposed that they should deliberate on the best form of 
government. The general expressed liimself in favor of a limited 
monarchy, but was disappointed to find, that those who held the 
same opinion were in favor of a Stuart. The parliament, jealous 
of the designs of the military, resolved to reduce the army one- 
fourth, ana that in six months' time, there should be a further 
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reduction. Somewhat alarmed, the council of officers presented a 
petition to the House, praying for improvements in religion, law, 
finance, and the appointment of public officers. A determination 
was now come to, to get rid of tnis parliament, and as the mem- 
bers seemed resolved to delay its dissolution as long as possible, 
Cromwell and his party proposed to do it by force. Meetings 
were held with the view of bringing over some of the more in- 
fluential members of the House to act with the officers ; St. John 
and a few others gave their assent, but Whitelock and the re- 
mainder declared the scheme dangerous and unwarrantable. 

2. Cromwell expels the Eump parliament April 20, 

1653. The House had been so far moved by the remonstrance 
of the arm^ officers, as to undertake the consideration of the 
representation of the country in a new parliament. To their con- 
clusions, many objections were made by the officers, but chiefly to 
the admission of the presbyterian party; Cromwell declared, 
"Never shall any of that judgment, who have deserted the good 
cause, be admitted to power". The general desired the imme- 
diate dissolution of the parliament, and that the government be 
vested for a time in a council, with himself at the head. Yane, 
the head of the opposite party, proposed to pass at once their own 
bill, that it might have the force of law, before the others could 
have time to appeal to the power of the sword. Intelligence of 
this design was carried to Cromwell, who immediately marched a 
company of musketeers to the House. 

Leaving them in the lobby, he entered, and after listening 
awhile to the debate, rose and addressed the House in strong lan- 
guage. He complained of their selfishness, acts of oppression, 
and neglect of the men who had bled for the cause ; of a desire 
to gain over the Presbyterians, to perpetuate their own power, 
and replenish their purses. Being interrupted by Sir P. Went- 
worth, he put on his hat, exclaiming, " Come, come, sir, I will 
put an end to your prating" ; then stamping on the floor, added, 
" You are no parliament, I say you are no parliament : bring them 
in, bring them in". As soon as the musketeers entered, Cromwell 
challenged the principal members individually, as persons of dis- 
honest and corn' pt lives, a shame and scandal to the profession of 
the Gospel. The guard now cleared the House, and as the mem- 
bers moved towards the door, Cromwell broke out again, saying, 
" It is you that have forced me to do this. I have sought the 
Lord both day and ni^ht, that he would rather slay me, than put 
me on the doing of this work". He now ordered the mace to be 
removed, and the doors to be locked, and then with his soldiers 
returned to Whitehall. In the afternoon, as soon as Bradshaw 
had taken the chair at the council of state, Cromwell entered and 
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told them that as the parliament was dissolved sowasthe<K>micil; 
a protest being made oy Eradshaw, the members withdrew. 

Thus fell this celebrated Long Parliament, without the regni 
of any party, and yet their government since the death of CbaniBBi 
had been successful in the reduction of Ireland and Scotland, and 
had carried on a vigorous contest with the powerful navy of the 
Dutch. Perhaps the amount of business which pressed upon 
them, was more than they could get through ; certain it ia uit 
questions of national importance were postponed, neglected, and 
then forgotten. In this way, the hopes of the country were dis- 
appointed, and a reasonable excuse furnished for putting an end 
to its authority. 

3. Cromwell calls fhe Little or Barebones parliamenti 

1653. After the dissolution of the Rump parliament, the supreme 
power rested in a new Council of State, consisting of Cromwell, 
eight other officers, and four civilians. The public mind during 
this period was so agitated by yarious rumours with respect to 
the future government of the country, that the council deemed it 
necessary to call a })arliament, June 8. The members were 
selected by the council, from names forwarded to them by the 
congregational churches in the several counties, as being those of 
persons " faithful, fearing God, and hating covetousness". Of the 
persons thus recommended, a hundred and twenty-eight were 
chosen for England and Wales, five for Scotland, and six for Ire- 
land. London returned seven members, from one of which Praise- 
God Barebones, a leather- seller of Fleet Street, this parliament 
received its ludicrous nickname. It met for the first time, July 4, 
at Whitehall. Cromwell was present, supported by a numerous 
body of officers ; having made a long address, he placed on the 
table an instrument under his own hand and seal, entrusting to 
tbem the supreme authority for fifteen months. If the lord- 
general calculated on having gathered men who would do his bidding, 
he was soon undeceived. They were most of them of independent 
fortunes, and accustomed to weigh for thenjselves the questions 
which agitated the nation ; and their strong religious feelings led 
tbem to make their decisions a matter of conscience, from which 
it would be a sin to swerve. 

Many of the proceedings of this parliament were good. Such 
were the revised regulations for the excise : the abolition of un- 
necessary offices, and the reduction of salaries ; subjecting the 
Jmblic accounts to rigid scrutiny ; making facilities for the sale of 
ands ; and providing for the future registration of marriages, 
births, and deaths. But there were other measures which pro- 
cured for them the hatred of the most powerful classes in the 
state — the army, lawyers, gentry, and clergy. They offended the 
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army by seeking to reduce its tiumbers, and lessen the power of 
the lord-generm ; the lawyers, by proposing to abolish tiie entire 
system of Chancery conrts, and to improve the administration of 
law generally, by composing a new body of law, in a single volume ; 
and the other classes named, by proposing to abolish advowsons 
and rest the appointment of ministers in the parishioners^ and 
that tithes should give place to a settled stipend. These pro- 
ceeding, together with the close connexion of many of the mem- 
bers with two Anabaptist preachers, who delivered weekly political 
lectures at Blackfriars, determined Cromwell to put an end to its 
existence, for the purpose of preparing the way, the lord-general 
met his friends on the Sunday, and on tlie day following, Dec. 13, 
his party mustered in the House at an early hour ; colonel Syden- 
ham, an Independent, arose, and having condemned their pro- 
ceedings as injurious to the Commonwealth, proposed that the 
parliament should proceed to Whitehall, and resign its power into 
the hands of Cromwell. This was at once done. Those who re- 
fosed to join in Sydenham's movement were expelled by the 
soldiers, and the House then locked ud. Cromwell expressed his 
surprise at what had been done, ana made as though he would 
have declined the offer, but a formal resignation being signed by a 
majority ot the members, he consented to waive his objections. 

PERIOD n. THE PROTECTORATE. 1653-1659. 

SECTION VI.-THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER 

CROMWELL, 1663—1658. 

1. Cromwell is made Protector, Dec. 16, 1653. On the 

fourth day after the resignation of the Little Parliament, a new 
constitution was published. Its author is not known with cer- 
tainty, but it is said to have orij^inated with Lambert and a council 
of field officers. It was embodied in a document called the ** In- 
strument of Government", and published in Westminster Hall, 
whither Cromwell had gone in procession with the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, the judges, the commissioners of the great seal, and 
the two councils of the state and army. When the lord-general 
had taken his place, surrounded with civil and military officers, 
Lambert made an address on the necessity of a strong and stable 
government, and then prayed the general to accept, in the name 
of the army and the three nations, tlie office of Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth. Cromwell, after a slight demur, expressed 
his consent, and one of the clerks of the council read the forty 
articles contained in the Instrument. His Highness then swore 
to observe the articles, and his acceptance of the Protect^^tol^^ 
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was announced to the public by proclamation. The times were 
evil, and though Cromwell might propose to himself to confine his 
government within constitutional limits, the unmanageable charac- 
ter of his parliaments, and the frequent plots against his govern- 
ment, drove him to act rather as a military dictator. 

Hallam remarks on this transaction : — ** It can admit of no doubt 
that the despotism of a wise man is more tolerable than that of poli- 
tical or religious fanatics ; and it rarely happens that there is any 
better remedy in revolutions which have given the latter an ascendant 
Cromwell's assumption, therefore^ of the title of protector was a 
necessary and wholesome usurpation, however he may have caused 
the necessity; it secured the nation from the mischievous lunacy of 
the anabaptists, and from the more cool-blooded tyranny of uiat 
oligarchy which arrogated to itself the name of commonwealth's men. 
Though a gross and glaring evidence of the omnipotence of the army, 
the Instrument, under which he took his title, accorded to him no 
unnecessary authority. The sovereignty still resided in the parlia- 
ment ; he had no negative voice on their laws. Until the meeting of 
the next parliament, a power was given him of making temporary 
ordinances ; but this was not, as Hume, on the authority of Claren-* 
don and Warwick, has supposed, and as his conduct, if that were any 
proof of the law, might lead us to infer, designed to exist in future in- 
tervals of the legislature." 

2. The Instnunent of Govemineiit, 1653. This Instru- 
ment was the authority by which Cromwell became invested with 
the office of Lord Protector, and was also considered as the charter 
of public liberties. It is interesting now, as embodying what 
were then considered the essential elements in a government, 
which should have for its object the general welfare of the nation. 
The reform which it made in the system of representation, Claren- 
don speaks of " as an alteration fit to be more warrantably made, 
and in a better time". Lingard gives the following summary of 
the forty-two articles contained in the Instrument : — 

" 1. By it the legislative power was invested in a lord-protector 
and parliament, but v^th a provision that every act passed by the 
parliament should become law at the expiration of twenty days, even 
without the consent of the protector ; unless he could persuade the 
House of the reasonableness of his objections. The parliament was 
not to be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without its own consent, 
within the first five months after its meeting ; and a new parliament 
was to be called within three years after the dissolution of the last 
The number of the members was fixed according to the plan projected 
by Vane at the close of the long parliament, at four hundred for 
England, thirty for Scotland, and thirty for Ireland. Most of the 
boroughs were disfranchised, and the number of county members was 
increased. Every person possessed of real or personal property to the 
value of two hundred, pounds, had a right to vote, unless he were a 
malignant or delinquent, or professor of the Catholic faith; and the 
disqualifications to whicn the electors were subject, attached also to 
the persons deoted. 
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" 2. The executive power was made toreslde in the lord-protector act- 
ing with the advice of his council. He possessed^moreover, the power of 
trating with foreign states with the advice, and of making peace or 
war with the consent, of the council To him also helonged the dis- 
IKwal of the military and naval power, and the appointment of the 
^reat officers of State, with the approbation of parliament, and in the 
intervals of parliament, with that of the council, but subject to the 
subsequent approbation of the parliament. 

" 3. Laws could not be made, nor taxes imposed, but by common 
consent in parhament. 

** 4 The civil list was fixed at two hundred thousand pounds, and 
a yearly revenue ordered to be raised for the support of an army of 
tmrty thousand men, two-thirds infantry, and one-third cavalry, witii 
such a navy as the lord-protector should think necessary. 

" 5. All who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ were to be 

E*otected in the exercise of their religion, with the exception of pre- 
tists, papists, and those who taught licentiousness under the pre- 
tence of religion. 

" The lord-general Cromwell was named lord-protector ; his succes- 
sors were to be chosen by the council. The first parliament was to 
assemble on the 3rd of the following December ; and till that time 
the lord-protector was vested with power to raise the moneys necessary 
for the pubUc service, and to make ordinances which should have the 
force or law, till orders were taken in parliament respecting the 
same." 

3. Cromwell's first paxliament, Sept. 3, L654— Jan. 31» 
1655. The Protector opened this his first parliament on the 4th, 
with regal state. Notwithstanding the great efforts that had 
been made to influence the elections, the returns showed that 
choice liad been made of some noted republicans ; these Cromwell 
ordered to be excluded. Li & few days the incompliant character 
of this assembly manifested itself, by a majority of votes being 
given in favor of discussing the question — whether, or not, the 
government shall be in a single person and a parliament ? Brad- 
shaw and his party maintained that the existing government 
emanated from an incompetent authority. When tlie debate had 
lasted several days, the Protector commanded the attendance of 
the House Being met, he delared to them that his calling was 
of God and the people, and that no other than God and the peo- 
ple should take the office from him ; that the long parliament 
was dissolved for its despotism, the little parliament for its im- 
becility ; that he would not permit them to sit, and disown the 
authority by which they sat; and that those who refused to sign 
a recognition would be excluded. On their return to the House, 
the members found a parchment which they were required to 
sign, pledging themselves not to propose or alter the government, 
as it was settled in one person and a parliament. About three 
hundred ultimately subscribed, and even then the House proved 
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not so manageable as was expected. The "Instrument" was 
examined in detail, some articles were rejected and others 
amended, and a new bill drawn embodying these changes. The 
bill was being read a third time, but before the debate was con- 
cluded, the members were again summoned to meet Cromwell. 
The Protector charged them with wasting five months, and doing 
nothing but encourage the malcontents ; and that as their con- 
tinuance was not for the benefit of the nation, he declared the 
parliament dissolved. With respect to the dissolution of this 
parliament Hallam has this note : — " Ludlow insinuates that this 
parliament did not set out its legal term of five months ; Crom- 
well having interpreted the months to be lunar instead of calendar. 
Hume has adopted this notion ; but it is groundless, the month 
in law being always of twenty-eight days, unless the contrary be 
expressed." 

4. Cromwell's second parliament. Sept. 17, 1656— 

Peb. 4, 1658. During the time the elections were being made, 
the whole nation was in a ferment, by reason of pamphlets which 
were circulated, calling on the electors to make a last struggle 
for their liberties. Every effort was made by the Protector to 
influence or overawe the electors, yet many of the elections were 
against him. He then ordered all the returns to be examined, 
and on various pretexts nearly a hundred members were excluded ; 
among others were Ashley Cooper afterwards Earl of Shaftsbury, 
and Grimstone who became Speaker of the convention parliament 
which recalled Charles II. Cromwell made a long speech to his 
new parliament, showing the necessity of ample supplies because 
of the war with Spain, the projected mvasion in favor of Charles 
Stuart, and the numerous enemies of the Commonwealth within 
the realm. As no member was allowed to take his seat in the 
House without a certificate from the council, a sharp discussion 
ensued; it was however found that by the Instrument, the 
council had power to determine on the fitness of the members. 
The great difficulty of the session was the question of supply, 
j^400,000 was unanimously voted, but months were spent and 
no decision come to, as to the means of raising it. Much time 
was occupied with private bills, and the prosecution of James 
Naylor, once a quartermaster in the army, but now a fanatic, 
upon whom the House ordered the infliction of the most barba- 
rous punishment. For this interference with the ordinary courts 
of law, and the infliction of so arbitrary a punishment, Cromwell 
severely censured the members. 

Shortly after, by a side wind, a paper was introduced and read 
to the House protesting against t^ie erka\»\3tt!^ Ioteol ^ ^^i^rcacL^TLt^ 
snd suggesting that the Ptotectoi ^\3k!avj\'9L ^«raa£ka«^ \s^«t>a^^ 
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and govern with the advice of two Houses of parliament. After 
great opposition, the project was adopted unaer the title of the 
*' Humble Petition ana Advice". Cromwell, though favorable to 
this scheme, soon found cause to be alarmed, for Lambert, Des- 
borough, and Fleetwood, the two latter his relatives, undertook 
to head an opposition, and at a private meeting of officers pro- 
posed desperate measures. The rrotector therefore, with great 
seeming reluctance, objected to the new constitution, so far as it 
proposed to change his title. The offer of a crown was tempting, 
and the House undertook to resolve his scruples, but the threat 
of resigning their posts, made bv some of his most powerful sup- 
^porters and relations^ compelled him to reject the title of king. 
Cromwell, after the " Humble Petition and Advice" had been 
amended, was solemnly inaugurated in Westminster Hall, June 
26, in the presence of the foreign ambassadors and the officers of 
state. The trumpets sounded, heralds proclaimed his style, and 
the people shouted " Long live his Highness : God save the Pro- 
tector". Lambert refused the oath of fidelity, and resigned his 
commission as general of the armj. The parliament now ad- 
journed for six months to allow time for the formation of the 
"other House". 

The parliament met again, Jan. 20, 1658, and as was proposed 
in the " Humble Petition and Advice", in the ancient form of two 
Houses. The new-made peers were sixty in number ; among 
them were Richard and Henry Cromwell, some half-dozen of the 
old peers, a few lawyers, and several chiefs of the army. Some 
who had been nominated to the peerage, continued to sit in the 
lower House, where a sharp debate was carried on, in which 
Cromwell's opponents called in question, the power of the Pro- 
tector's nominees to control the representatives of the people. 
After a fortnight's discussion, during which it became evident 
that no business was likely to be transacted, his Highness sud- 
denly dissolved his second parliament, and for the remaining 
months of his life ruled without one. 

6. The Humble Petition and Advice. May 26, 1657. 

For about four years, the ** Instrument" had been the charter of 
the Commonwealth ; and during that period there was a growing 
conviction that it would be to the advantage of the nation, were 
there a nearer approach to the monarchical form of government. 
Cromwell clearly desired it, but not Cromwell alone, for as Hal- 
lam clearly shows, '* His assumption of the throne was desirable 
to many different classes". 

On the "Petition and Advice" ftself, the aama vit\fect T^\a»j^^*«^'^ 

"Instrument" was now changed to the "Petitooi^^"^ K^nSr^^ \k^- 

iiered to him by the present parUament In "i&a.^ A^l »^\s^<^ ^oai^a 
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▼eiT essential innovations in the fVame of polity. Though he bore, 
as formerly, the name of lord protector^ we may say^ speakinf^ aooord- 
ing to theoretical classification, and without reference to ms actual 
exercise of power, which was nearly the same as before, that the 
English government in the first period should be ranged in the order 
of republics, though with a chief magistrate at its nead ; but that 
from 1657 it became substantially a monarchy, and ought to be placed 
in that class, notwithstanding tne difference in the stjrle of its sove- 
reign. The Petition and Advice had been compiled wich a constant 
respect to that article which conferred the royal dignity on the pro- 
tector ; and when this was withdrawn at his request, the rest of the 
instrument was preserved with, all its imphed attributions of sove- 
reignty. The style is that of subjects addressing a monarch ; the 
powers it bestows, the privileges it claims are supposed, according to 
the expressions employed, the one to be already his own, the other to 
emanate from his will. The necessity of his consent to laws, though 
nowhere mentioned, seems to have been taken for granted. An un- 
limited power of appointing a successor, unknown even to constitu- 
tional kingdoms, was vested in the protector. He was inaugurated 
with solemnities applicable to monarchs ; and what of itself is a 
sufi&cient test of the monarchical and repubUcan species of govern- 
ment, an oath of allegiance was taken by every member of parliament 
to the protector singly, without any mention of the commonwealth.'* 

The following passage from Lingard embodies in it, the prin- 
cipal points of difference between the Petition and the Instrument, 
and araws special attention to those parts of it which had for 
their object, the reducing the power of the chief officer of the 
government, to what were even then thought to be necessary 
constitutional limits : — 

" That which distinguished the present from the late form of go- 
vernment, was the return which it made towards the more ancient 

institutions of the country The supreme authority was 

vested in the protector ; but, instead of rendering it hereditary in his 
family, the most which he could obtain was the power of nominating 
his immediate successor. The two houses of parliament were re- 
stored ; but, as if it were meant to allude to his past conduct, he was 
bound to leave to the House of Commons the right of examining the 
qualifications and determining the claims of the several representa- 
tives. To him was given the power of nominating the members of 
the * other house* (he dared not yet term it the house of Lords) ; but, 
in the first instance, the persons so nominated were to be approved by 
the house of representatives, and afterwards by the other house itself. 
The privilege of voting by proxy was abolished, and the right of 
judicature restrained within reasonable limits. In the appointment 
of councillors, the great officers of state, and the commanders of the 
forces, many of the restrictions sought to be introduced by the long 
parliament were enforced. In point of religion, it was enacted that 
a confession of faith should be agreed upon between the protector 
and the two houses; but that dissenters from it should ei^oy liberty 
of conscience, and the free exercise of their worship, unless they 
should reject the mystery of the Trinity, or the inspiration of the 
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Scriptures, or profess prelatic, or popish, or blasphemous dootrines. 
The yearly revenue was fixed at one million three hundred thousand 
pounds, of which no part was to be raised by a land-tax ; and of this 
sum one million was devoted to the support of the army and navy, 
and three hundred thousand pounds to the expenses of the civil list ; 
but, on the remonstrance of the protector, that with so small a re- 
venue it would be impossible to continue the war, an additional 
grant of six hundred thousand pounds was voted for the three fol- 
lowing years." 

6. Mncli of Cromwell's mle despotic. During the whole 

period of the Commonwealth, constitutional rule was oat of the 
question. It was a time of complete political disorganisation, 
and hence the only possible government was that which actually 
took place — military despotism. Referring to Cromwell, Hallam 
says, " To govern according to law may sometimes be a usurper's 
wish, but can seldom be m his power.*' The great grievances 
complained of in the reign of Charles I. were embodied in the 
" Petition of Right" ; kingly government was now abolished, and 
apopular government substituted, but what had been gained ? 
Was the liberty of the person, or the right of private property 
better secured ? The history of the entire perioa gives the reply. 
Of Cromwell's method of managing parliaments, an account has 
been already given. The liberty of the subject was dealt with in 
a like manner. Men were even executed without legal trial ; 
others suffered long imprisonments, and were denied the benefit 
of a Habeas Corpus. Besides prisoners taken in war, fifty gen- 
tlemen, because they were disaffected to the existing government, 
were sent to Barbadoes to be disposed of for slaves. The deci- 
mation of the royalists was made to extend to all who had ever 
avowed themselves of the king's party. And to crown all, the 
country was parcelled out, in 1655, into military districts, each 
under the command of a major-general, with power to arrest and 
imprison all dangerous and suspected persons, and other powers 
equally absolute. Neither did the people fare better with regard to 
taxation. More than twice as much was levied, whether with or 
without a parliament, it made no difference, for if the money were 
not paid, the defaulters were committed. Cromwell was fre- 
quently challenged with arbitrary government ; his reply was the 
only one that could be given — necessity. How far he created 
that necessity is a separate question. 

7. Many conspiracies against Crpmwell's government. 

Nearly all parties looked on Cromwell with aversion. The royal- 
ists had a clear case against him, aud the Presbyterians scarcely 
less so, but none were more bitter than some of his former 
friends. The latter had at one time revered the general ; when 
they found him, as they thought a traitor to republican principles, 
p 
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tbej hated him with intense hatred. In pablic compan^r and 
from the pulpit, they pronounced him " a dissembling, perjured 
villain," and threatened him with " a worse fate than had befallen 
the last tyrant". The dismissal of several from their posts and 
the imprisonment of others, did not quiet the fervour of their zeal 
against the apostate. Pamphlets exposed his hypocrisies and 
perjuries, letters and agitators passed from one regiment to ano- 
ther, and projects were set on foot for seizing the person of the 
Protector and obtaining possession of the principal fortresses. 
Major Wildman, in 1655, drew up a paper entitled "The Decla- 
ration of the free and well-afiTected People of England now in 
arms against the Tyrant, Oliver Cromwell, Esquire" ; and White- 
lock confesses that many knew there was too much of truth in it. 
A more formidable plot was organised, in 1667, by colonel Sexby, 
one of the Levellers. Negotiations were entered into with tne 
court of Spain and with Charles Stuart, by which it was arranged 
that the assassination of Cromwell should be the signal, for a 
rising of the Levellers and the royalists, and the sailing of a 
hostile expedition from Elanders. Syndercombe, formerly a 
quartermaster in the army, was the instrument chosen to strike 
toe first blow, guns were procured and lodgings taken in places 
likely to be passed bv the Protector. The plot was blown by 
one of his associates, but Syndercombe by a prudent reserve had 
kept the names of the parties concerned a secret, so that when he 
died in prison, this part of the secret died with him. Sexty came 
over himself at the close of the year, and distributed many thou- 
sand copies of a pamphlet entitled " Killing no Murder" written, 
as was supposed, by captain Titus, a royalist ; being seized and 
committed to the Tower, he soon died. 

The royalist plots were numerous, indeed there seem to have 
been always one or more in existence. But Cromwell was well 
served by his agents, the plotters found themselves invariably in 
a snare. Many were executed, among others were Vowell, 
colonel Gerard, Sir H. Slingsby, and Dr. Hewitt ; of those not 
executed, many were sold as slaves, or subject to long imprison- 
ments. For the disquiet they occasioned, all the royalist party 
were decimated, so far as their property was concemea. 

8. Foreign relations dnring Cromwell's protectorate. 

" The foreign policy of the protector was magnanimous, enter- 
prising, and ultimately successful. He interfered more than 
would be regarded as tolerable now ; but his interferences were 
generally to protect the oppressed ; and by his firmness and pru- 
dence he made his government respected by foreign princes as 
scarcely any English government had ever been before." Southey 
savs, " Europe regaraed him with terror and admiration, as the 
ableat and most powerful potentale ol tVi^ ^s^l' 
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(1). Eelations with Holland. Begun by the parliament, 
the Dutch war was brought to its successful issue under the 
Protector. This war, it may be remarked, is held to have laid 
the foundation for the unparalleled success of the English navy 
in subsequent times. It was really the first naval war which 
England bad undertaken, and that against a first-rate naval 

Eower. It was therefore no small moral advantage to have 
eaten the Dutch, for it gave a tone to our naval arm, which 
successive generations have worthily maintained. " It is just to 
say," Hallam observes, *' that the maritime glory of England may 
first be traced from the era of the Commonwealth in a track of 
continuous light." 

(2). Relations with Fkance. Cromwell at first was inclined 
to favor Spain, and though liouis made more than one effort, a 
treaty was not concluded till 1665, after the English were actually 
at war with the former country. This treaty provided for the 
removal of hindrances to trade and commerce ; the exclusion of 
certain Frenchmen from the territory of the Commonwealth ; and 
the exclusion of Charles Stuart, his brother, and followers from 
France. In 1657, another treaty was concluded with Louis XIV. 
by which the English were to supplv an auxiliary force to act 
against the Spaniards, on condition oi being put in possession of 
Mardyke and Dunkirk, as soon as they were taken. Turenne 
commanded the allied force, but accomplished little in the first 
campaign, except the capture of Mardyke. The next year, the 
battle of the Dunes led to the fall of Dunkirk, which was handed 
over to the English ; the allies were greatly successful and over- 
ran Flanders. The i)uke of York fought with great bravery on 
the Spanish side during this campaign ; at the battle of the Dunes 
he commanded one wing, the other being led by the prince of 
Conde. 

(3). Relations with Spain. As Spain was anxious to 
maintain friendly relations with the Commonwealth, Ascham was 
sent to Madrid as resident minister ; the day after his arrival, he 
was assassinated by the servants of Hyde, afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon, who was then in Spain, as the envoy of Charles. The 
Spanish government being evidently clear of the murder, no 
change of relation took place. On the elevation of Cromwell to 
the protectorate, the Spanish ambassador proposed a treaty 
whicn was refused, unless his master would consent to a free 
trade to the West Indies, to give to the English merchants the 
pre-emption of Spanish wool, and to guarantee that English 
traders should not be molested by the inquisition. The truth 
was, Cromwell did not care for a treaty, for he had already formed 
a project, which in the next year led to two armaments bein^ 
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prepared for secret service. In 1655, both expeditions sailed, 
one under Blake to the Mediterranean, the other under Penn and 
Venables to the West Indies. The cause of a rupture with Spain 
was declared to be, the depredations committed on English com- 
merce in the West Indies ; and as an additional reason it was 
stated, that the conquest of the Spanish territories in America 
would tend to the spread of the Gospel, and cramp the resources 
of popery in Europe. The expedition to the West Indies was in- 
tended to capture Hispaniola ; the attempt failed because of bad 
generalship on the part of Venables. Better success attended 
them at Jamaica^ which readily capitulated in May, but tiie Pro- 
tector was mortified that they had failed in the main object of 
the expedition, and on their return sent the commanders to the 
Tower. Blake with his ships was to capture the Spanish plate 
fleet; he was unsuccessful the first year, but in 1656, one of his 
captains captured a Spanish galleon, having on board two million 
dollars. In the year following, Blake destroyed the fleet of- trea- 
sure ships at Santa Cruz. 

(4). Relations with the Mediterranean States. When 
Blake sailed to the Mediterranean, he appeared first before Al- 

fiers, and obtained, on demanding it, a promise to respect the 
Inglish flag. The Dey of Tunis defied the English admiral, who 
thereupon silenced his castles and burnt his fleet. From the 
Duke of Tuscany, he enforced a payment of £60,000 for damages 
done to English commerce. To the Duke of Savoy, the Protector 
sent Morland as ambassador, to demand a stop to be put to the 
prosecution of the protestant Vaudois. The duke did not relish this 
interference, but at the recommendation of the King of France, 
he gave way. To these oppressed Protestants, the English 
sent £40,000, besides making an offer to settle part of them in 
Ireland. 

SECTION VII. THE PBOTECTOEATE OF EICHARD 

CROMWELL. 1658-1659. 

1. Richard Cromwell becomes Protector. Sept. 3, 1 658. 

The " Humble Petition and Advice" gave to the Protector the 
power of nominating a successor, whether Cromwell did so is a 
matter of dispute. It was however given out that he had named 
his son Uichard, and he was at once proclaimed by the council. 
The people generally received him with favor, but the military 
officers were displeased at the elevation of a man who had never 
drawn his sword in the good cause. Fleetwood, brother-in-law to 
Richard, headed the malcontents. A petition was drawn up and 
presented to the new Protector, demanding that no officer should 
he depmed, but by a coart*martialj and that all commissions 
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should be placed at the disposal of sdme person, whose attach- 
ment to the cause was undoubted. To this Eichard replied, that 
he had appointed Fleetwood lieutenant-general, but the Petition 
and Advice required that he should retain the chief command, as 
well as the disposal of commissions. The army was dissatisfied 
with this answer, and more than half passed over to the opposition. 

2. Eichard calls a parliament: he resigns his office. 

1659. It was hoped that a parliament would counteract the 
hostility of the army. When it met, Jan. 29, 1669, a majority of 
the new-made peers were absent. The opening was unpropitious, 
nearly half of the members of the Commons reiused to attend the 
Protector in the House of Peers, on the plea that they had 
doubts of the legality of the "other House". When the Com- 
mons met, it soon appeared that the republicans, though only 
about fifty in number, were superior to the other parties in 
energy, readiness in debate, and skill in the forms of tne House. 
At the head of this party were Vane, Haslerig, Lambert, Ludlow, 
and Bradshaw ; Pairfax though a royalist at heart voted with 
them. The contest began on a bill for recognising Bichard 
Cromwell, as the rightful successor to his father. It was objected 
by the republicans, that there was no proof of his nomination, 
such as was required by the " Petition and Advice" ; that the 
** Petition itself was of no force, because passed in a House from 
which a hundred members had been unlawfully excluded ; and 
that the Commons could not admit a negative voice, either in 
another House, or in a single person. After the debate had 
lasted eight days, the whole matter was compromised, so as to 
leave the question open for future discussion. Li the "other 
House", special care was taken to avoid all subjects likely to 
bring them into collision with the Commons, yet the latter as 
soon as opportunity offered, opened a debate in which it was con- 
tended that though Cromwell had authority to call another House, 
his successor had none. Ultimately, the "other House" was 
acknowledged as a House of Parliament for the present, but the 
members were held not to be peers, or to have a negative voice, 
or a right to sit in subsequent parliaments. 

Among the neutrals or moderate party, were several secret 
royalists. These individuals, acting upon instructions received 
from Hyde, took every opportunity to embarrass the existing 
government, and to inflame the republican party, by showing 
instances of tyranny, extortion, and embezzlement. An order to 
impeach Boteler, one of the major-generals, because of oppression 
in the execution of his office, alarmed the army, and councils were 
held which the parliament voted illegal. On this, Desborough in 
the name of the officers, intimated to Eichard that he must d^ 
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solve the parliament, or the array would do it for him. The 
parliament was therefore dissolved, April 22, after a session of 
three months. The " Cabal of Wallingford House", as this knot 
of insurgent officers was called, was now triumphant, and though 
Bichard was nominally the Protector for a month longer, his au- 
thority entirely ceased when he dissolved the parliament. Richard 
Cromwell expressed his willingness to resign on the 25th May ; 
provision was made for his future support, but he was ordered to 
quit Whitehall in six days. 

PEBIOD m. ANARCHY AlO) THE RESTORATION. 

SECTION VIII. THE STRUGGLE OF CROMWELI/S 
LIEUTENANTS FOR SUPREMACY. 

L EecaU of the Eninp Parliament, May 7, 1659. After 
the dissolution of Richard's parliament, the supreme authority 
may be said to have rested in Fleetwood, who having come to an 
agreement with the republican party, invited the Rump Parlia- 
ment to resume its sittings. Oi the Presbyterian memoers ex- 
cluded in 1848, nearly two hundred were yet alive; many of them 
made an effort to take their seats, but the doors were guarded by 
a company of soldiers. The supreme authority was now in the 
parliament, and a declaration informed the public that the govern- 
ment would be without a " single person, kingship, or house of 
peers, and that all writs, &c., should again run in the name of 
the Keepers of the Liberties of England". A Committee of Safety 
was appointed, most of them soldiers ; and a Council of State of 
thirty-one members, including Fairfax, Lambert, Besborough, and 
other officers; among the civilians appear Sir Ashley Cooper, 
Bradshaw, and Whitelock. This revolution in the government 
soon received the adhesion of the fleet, and of the armies in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Flanders. It was however soon evident that 
the officers proposed to rule through the parliament, for demands 
were sent in from Wallingford House, which the House could not 
consent to, without acknowledging in the councilof officers'an in- 
dependent authority. The parliament therefore proceeded to re- 
model the army, by doing which they lost its support. 

Encouraged by these dissensions, the royalists determined on a 
general insurrection, the details of whicn were arranged by a 
council called " The Sealed Knot", at the head of which was Sir 
Richard Willis. But Willis was a traitor ; the council of state 
was in possession of all the plans, and every precautionary mea- 
sure taken. Sir George Booth unfurled the ro^al standard and 
aurpriaed Chester, but Lambert was soon upon him, and defeated 
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the insurgents at Nantwich, Aug. 19. On Lambert's return to 
London, the officers sent in another paper to the House, filled 
with complaints and demands having reference to the army. 
Haslerig, a stem republican, denounced this paper, and moved 
that Lambert be committed to the Tower. The Cabal now held 
daily meetings, and presented another petition, threatening with 
condign punishment those who cast scandalous imputations upon 
them. In this struggle the parliament was not without support ; 
Monk from Scotland and Ludlow from Ireland wrote to say that 
their armies were with the House. Having passed a resolution 
that it was treason to levy money without the previous consent 
of parliament, thev next voted that Lambert, Desborough, and 
others, be deprived of their commissions for signing the petition, 
and that Fleetwood be dismissed from his post as commander-in- 
chief. In ionsequence of these votes, Lambert the day following, 
Oct. 13, mustered his men, and the Rump Parliament was again 
expelled. 

2. The government in a Committee of Safety, Oct. 23, 

1659. After a lapse of ten days, a new council or committee was 
formed to carry on the government, and as it consisted nearly 
altogether of officers, the government was for the second time in 
the army. One of the first things done, was to annul the late 
votes of the Rump. In a publication called " The Army's Plea", 
they vindicated their conduct on the ground that it was lawful to 
rise against the parliament, when it did not preserve the just 
rights and liberties of the people. The people indeed were dis- 
satisfied, but it was chiefly from fear of tlie arbitrary rule of the 
army. Much discontent existed even among the officers, several 
of whom at this time made their peace with Charles by the pro- 
mise of their services. Of Monk, the cabal of Wallingford House 
were in great doubt. When that general heard of the expulsion 
of the Rump, and that Lambert was made major-general, he took 
the title of " assertor of the ancient laws and liberties of the 
country". A general council being called of Monk's officers, they 
agreed to stand by him. Trusty garrisons were placed in the 
principal Scotch fortresses, and letters announcing their deter- 
mination forwarded to Lenthall the Speaker, the council at Wal- 
lingford House, and the commander of the fleet. All this was 
threatening, and Lambert was dispatched with a force to act 
against Monk, whose real intention began to be suspected. During 
his absence, riots broke out in the city ; the cry was for a free 
parliament, and no taxes by any other authority. Admiral Law- 
son with the fleet sailed up to Gravesend and declared against the 
army ; the fidelity of the soldiers was now shaken, and presenting 
themselves before the house of Lenthall, they saluted the Speaker 
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with three volleys of musketry. Desborough fled, and Fleetwood 
resigned his commission to the Speaker. The Rump was again 
in the ascendant, and constituted tnemselves a House, Dec. 26. 

3. Monk marclies to London, and restores the expelled 

members, Feb. 21, 1660. As soon as Monk found that Lambert 
was marching against him, he opened negotiations; this gave 
him time to weed his regiments, and to call a convention of the 
Scottish estates to meet at Berwick. Monk had fixed his head- 
quarters at Coldstream, and while there made arrangements to 
support Fairfax, who had undertaken to surprise York. On the 
first day of the year, Monk crossed the Tweed ; the gates of York 
were opened to Fairfax by the cavaliers on the same day. As he 
advanced, Lambert's forces received an order from the parliament 
to retire. Monk had now an open road, but his wariness never 
forsook him. Fairfax persuadea him to proclaim Charfes at York, 
but he refused ; at Leicester, in answer to a petition from Devon- 
shire, he stated it as his opinion, that the monarchy could not be 
re established ; and several times subsequently, ho declared in the 
strongest terms his devotion to the parliament. Reaching St. 
Albans, with a force of only five thousand men, he wrote to the 
Speaker to request that five regiments might be ordered to leave 
the capital, alleging the danger of quarrels arising between the 
different armies. When Monk had reached Whitehall, Feb. 3, 
he was invited to attend the House ; after receiving its thanks, 
he addressed the Speaker with a warning against cavaliers and 
fanatics. The general however evaded the oath to abjure the 
house of Stuart, on the ground that others of the council had not 
taken it, and he would wait to know their reasons. 

London had declared for " a full and free parliament", but as 
no representative from the city was then in the existing parlia- 
ment, the taxes imposed were not paid. It was therefore pro- 
posed to send Monk to arrest several of the principal citizens ; 
this it was thought would put the sincerity of the general to the 
test, and open a breach between him and the opponents of the 
existing parliament. The order was executed with reluctance, 
and to the annoyance of the citizens, for the posts and chains in 
the streets were removed, and the gates and portcullises demol- 
ished. Monk was mortified, and reflecting on the whole of the 
circumstances, concluded there was a design against him, and the 
more so, as in the meantime the House had graciously received a 
petition praying that no man might sit in paniament, or hold any 
public office, unless he had abjured the pretensions of Charles 
Stuart. A letter was at once prepared, and being approved by a 
council of Monk's officers, forwarded to the Speaker; it com- 
plained that thej had been employed against the citizens, to gratify 
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the personal resentment of the House, and requirfed that every 
vacancy in the House should be filled up, preparatory to its dis- 
solution and the calling of a new parliament. Monk then marched 
his forces into the city, and a common council being called, he 
explained his determination to unite his fortune with theirs. 
The city thereupon went mad with joy. The bells rung, the sol- 
diers were feasted, rumps were roasted or burnt in bonfires in 
every street, and the king's health publicly drank. And yet 
Monk's conduct was a puzzle to everybody. At a meeting at 
Wliitehall, in addressing the members excluded in 1648, he again 
declared his persuasion that a republican form of government was 
necessary, to secure and ])erpetuate the tranquillity of the nation. 

SECTION IX.-THE RESTORATION, 16G0. 

L The Long Parliament sits again and then dis- 
solves itself, 1()60. The secluded members took their seats, 
Eeb. 21 ; the presbyterian interest being now in the ascendant, 
all the votes relative to their expulsion in 16i8, were annulled. 
The activity of the House is apparent from the number of changes 
made in a few days. A new council of state was appointed, in 
which the royalists possessed most influence ; Monk was made 
commander-in-chief of all the forces of the Commonwealth, and 

i'oint commander of the fleet with admiral Montague ; Sir George 
Booth, a number of cavaliers, and the Scottish lords taken after 
the battle of Worcester were ordered to be discharged ; the Pres- 
byterian faith was declared to be that of the Church of England ; 
and copies of the League and Covenant ordered to be hung up in 
all churches. Monk's game was still a perilous one. He was 
compelled to place guards at the doors to prevent the peers from 
sitting ; in the country several ministers prayed for the king in 
the churches, and the people proclaimed Charles without restraint; 
the common council declared themselves not averse to the Resto- 
ration ; and the parliament repealed the *' Engagement" which 
bound them to a Commonwealth, without a single person and 
House of Peers. AH persons concerned in the death of the late 
king, and the holders of forfeited property, were alarmed ; they 
tried first to tempt the ambition of Monk, and finding him firm, 
turned to the army with greater success. The officers held coun- 
cils, and drew up an engagement to oppose the attempts to set up 
a single person ; this was to be signed by Monk and presented to 
parliament, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the general 
was able to suppress this paper, which would probably have 
ruined all. 
The Long Parliament having fixed a day for the meeting of a 
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new assemoij, dissolved itself after an existence, in whole or in 
part, during nineteen years and a half. Lingard thus remarks on 
its character : — " For the glorious stand which it made against 
the encroachments of the crown, it deserves both admiration and 
gratitude ; its subsequent proceedings assumed a more ambiguous 
character ; ultimately they led to anarchy and military despotism. 
But whatever were its merits or demerits, of both posterity has 
reaped the benefit. To the first, we are indebted for many of the 
rights which we now enjoy ; by the second, we are warned of the 
evils which result from political changes effected by violence, and 
in opposition to the habits and predilections of the people." 

2. The GonventionParliament meets and recalls Chaxles, 

1660. It was during the interval between the parliaments that 
Monk began to throw off the mask. Several efforts had been 
made before to obtain from him a declaration in favor of Charles, 
but none succeeded till now, when a common friend brought 
together Monk and Grenville, the latter having with him a flatter- 
ing letter from the king. The general admitted his devotion to 
Charles, pointed out the difficulties of his position, and suggested 
that the king should forward a conciliatory letter, which, when a 
proper season presented itself, he would lay before the parliament, 
in the country, the electors went mostly in favor of the Presby- 
terians, the greater part of whom were favorable to the resto- 
ration of the king, under the limitations proposed in the Treaty of 
the Isle of Wight. The republicans finding the elections against 
them, stirred up a spirit of aiscontent in the army, but Monk had 
already embodied fourteen thousand of the London militia, and 
with a commission of lord-general from Charles, was prepared to 
proclaim the king, if circumstances made it necessary. Lambert, 
then a prisoner in the Tower, managed to escape, and put himself 
at the head of the discontented soldiers ; in little more than a 
week he was defeated at Daventry, and again a prisoner. 

The Convention Parliament met April 25. The peers, notwith- 
standing the defect of summons by writ, took their seats, with the 
exception of those who sat in Charles's parliament at Oxford. On 
the 1st of May, Grenville applied at the parliament house to see 
Monk, the general went to the door and received from him a letter, 
with the royal arms on it. The bearer was ordered in, interro- 
gated, and when they would have committed him to custody. 
Monk said it was unnecessary, as he would be security for his ap- 
pearance. There was no further difficulty, both Houses received 
the letters addressed to them by Charles, and voted Grenville a 
present of £500. Three other letters from Charles were received 
and read publicly ; that to the army by Monk, that for the navy 
bf Montague, and that for the city by the lord-mayor; each of 
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these bodies voted an address of thanks to the king. The stream 
had now fully turned. The Convention voted, that by the ancient 
and fundamental laws of the realm, the government was and ought 
to be, by king, lords, and commons ; and that Charles be invited 
to come and receive the crown. By order of the Convention, the 
anns of the Commonwealth were ordered to be effaced, the king's 
name to be introduced into the public worship, and his succession 
to be dated from the day of his father's death. Attempts were 
made by Hales, the celebrated chief-justice, and by Prynne, to 
stay the House in its proceedings, till some limitations should be 
imposed on the royal power, bemre the king's accession ; to this 
Monk objected, on the plea that it would open up a fruitful source 
of discord and delay the settlement of the nation. 

On the 8th of May, Charles was proclaimed by order of the 
parliament, and a deputation of lords and commons sent to the 
Hague to wait on him. Charles lost no time, but embarked with 
his followers in the fleet under Montague, and arrived at Dover 
on the 25th, where he was received by Monk, at the head of the 
nobility and gentry. Thence his journey to London was one 
continued triumph, everywhere the people crowded in to show 
their loyalty, or gratify their curiosity. The king entered the 
capital on the 29th, and at the close of the day observed to his 
friends, " It must surely have beeu my fault that 1 did not come 
before ; for I have met with no one to-day, who did not protest 
that he always wished for my restoration". 

3. The Declaration of Breda. April 14, 1660. When 

Charles despatched the several conciliatory letters to the parlia- 
ment, the army, and others, he inclosed in those addressed to the 
two Houses, a paper declaratory of his intentions. This paper, 
subsequently known as the Declaration of Breda, being dated 
from that place, was really a royal charter, on the faith of which, 
Charles was permitted to ascend the throne of his father. With 
the omission ol the preamble, the Declaration runs thus : — > 

" We do by these presents declare, That we do grant a free and 
general Pardon, which we are ready, upon demand, to pass under our 
Ureat Seal of England, to all our subjects, of what degree or quality 
soever, who, within forty days after the publishing hereof, shall lay 
hold upon this our grace and favor, and shall, by any public act, de- 
clare their doing so, and that they return to the loyalty and obedi- 
ence of good subjects ; excepting only such persons as shall hereafter 
be excepted by parliament, those only to be excepted. Let all our 
subjects, how faulty soever, rely upon the word of a king, solemnly 
given by this present Declaration, That no crime whatsoever, com- 
mitted against us or our royal father before the publication of this, 
shall ever rise in judgment, or be brought in question, against any of 
them, to the least endamagement of them, either in their laws, liber- 
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ties^ or estates, or (as far as lies in our power) so much as to the 
prejudice of their reputations, by any reproach or term of distinction 
from the rest of our best subjects ; we desiring and ordaining, that 
henceforth all notes of discord, separation, anof difference of parties 
be utterly abolished among all our subjects, whom we invite and con- 
jure to a perfect union among themselves, under our protection, for 
the resettlement of our iust Kights and theirs, in a Pree Parliament,; 
by which, upon the word of a king, we will be advised. 

" And because the passion and uncharitableness of the times have 
produced several opinions in Eeligion, by which men are engaged in 
parties and animosities against each other (which, when they shall 
hereafter unite in a freedom of conversation, will be composed, or 
better understood), we do declare a Liberty to tender consciences, and 
that no man shall be disquieted, or called in question, for differences 
of opinion in matters of Religion, which do not disturb the peace of 
the Kingdom ; and that we shall be ready to consent to such an act 
of parUament as, upon mature deliberation, shall be offered to us, for 
the full granting that indulgence. 

" And because, in the continued distractions of so many years, and 
so many and great revolutions, many grants and purchases of estates 
have been made to, and by, many oflicers, soldiers, and others, who 
are now possessed of the same, and who may be hable to actions at 
law upon several titles, we are likewise willing that all such diffe- 
rences, and all things relating to such ^nts, sales, and purchases, 
shall be determinea in parUament ; which can best provide for the 
just satisfaction of all men who are concerned. 

" And we do further declare. That we will be ready to consent to 
any a<5t or acts of parliament to the purposes aforesaid, and for the 
full satisfaction of all arrears due to' the officers and soldiers of the 
army under the command of general Monk, and that they shall be 
received into our service upon as good pay and conditions as they 
now enjoy". 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Olivee Cromwell. 1599—1658. Oliver, the Protector, came of 
an ancient Welsh family, the representative of which was in the ser- 
vice of Henry VII. ; a son of this person married the sister of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and took the name of Cromwell, 
alias Williams, the old family name. This brother-in-law of Essex 
was knighted by Henry VIII, at a tournament, and made one of the 
visitors of religious houses, receiving for his reward considerable 
church lands, in and near Cambridge. Henry his son was knighted 
by Elizabeth, and for his riches called the Golden Knight. A younger 
son of Henry's named Bobert Cromwell was the father of Oliver ; 
his mother was distantly related to the royal House of Stuart. The 
father of the Protector was evidently a man in respectable circum- 
stances, for he was a member for Huntingdon in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and a magistrate ; later in life he did business as a large brewer. 
Little is known of the youth of Oliver, except that after obtaining 
the elements of education at the grammar school of Huntingdon, his 
native town, he removed at the age of seventeen to Sydney College, 
Cambridge, Here he remained but a year, for the death of his fa- 
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ther induced his remaining parent to remove him to Lincoln's Inn. 
with the intention of making law his profession. When he came of 
agc^ he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bourchier of Essex, 
and about the same time was acknowledged by the Puritans, a " pro- 
fessor of reUgion." It is some proof of nis possessing the confidence 
of his neighbours, that he was a member for Huntinj^on, in the 
third parhament of Charles I. 

Quitting the church of England, he sold his property at Hunting- 
don, and took a grazing farm at St. Ives, where he became a leading 
man among the ruritans. In 1636, the death of his uncle Sir Tho- 
mas Stuart, put him in possession of propertyin the Isle of Ely, to 
the amount of five hundred pounds a year. Here he was known as 
the " Lord of the Fens," on account of the resistance he made to 
certain persons draining the fens on unreasonable terms. So great 
did Cromwell's influence become, that in opposition to the court 
candidate, he was returned in 1&40, to the Short and Long Parlia- 
ments, for Cambridge. His presence was not dignified or courtly, 
neither was his speech ready or polished, yet his great earnestness ana 
mgacious counsels, soon obtained for him a marked position in the 
House. He was associated in the councils of Hampden, Pym, and 
the other popular leaders, and the first to contribute in pocket and 
person to active resistance against the measures of the king. In 
1642, he received a captain's commission, and raised a troop of horse 
in his own country: the efficient condition of the parhamentary 
forces owed much to nim, more particularlv the cavalry, known after 
the battle of Marston Moor as Cromwell's Ironsides. From this 
point, Cromwell's history need not bo narrated here. His death, by 
a remarkable coincidence, took place on his fortunate day^ the 3rd of 
September. After lying in state at Somerset House, his body was 
interred in Henry VII's. Chapel, Westminster. By order of Charles 
II. it was disinterred and hung on the j^llows at Tyburn ; the head 
afterwards was fixed upon a pole at Westminster, and the trunk 
buried at the foot of the gallows. 

The character of Cromwell has been variously drawn; by his 
friends as a saint, by his foes as a monster — " the crafty and insidious 
traitor wading through bloodshed to exalt himself to a throne". 
Tha,t he was a great man, even his enemies have acknowledged ; that 
he was a good man is open to discussion. His talents for war and 
government have been allowed by Clarendon and others unfriendly 
to him, they admit further that ho filled the office of Protector witn 
vigor, and re-established the influence of England abroad. But they 
alS) charge him with hypocrisy and violence, and it is difficult to dis- 
prove it, for his false position made craft and despotism necessary to 
Its support. Lingard sufficiently severe on Cromwell in some i)oints, 
nevertheless objects to the decision of those writers who maintain 
that he dissembled in religion as well as in politics. " This suppo- 
sition is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his Ufe. Long before 
he turned his attention to the disputes between the king and the 
parliament, religious enthusiasm had made a deep impression on his 
mind ; it continually manifested itself during his long career, both in 
the senate and the field; and it was strikingly displayed in his 
speeches and prayers on the last evening of his life." As party feel- 
ing has cooled by the lapse of time, Cromwell's character is better 
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understood, and his claim to rank among the great men of English 
History, acknowledged by writers of different opinions. 

Elizabeth Ceomwell. Elizabeth, the wife of Oliver CromwelL 
was the daughter of Sir James Bourchier, of Essex. Erom what 
little is known of her, she was rather plain in her person, modest in 
her elevation, and careful in abstaining from matters connected with 
public affairs. As most of her children were royalists in heart, it has 
been sui)posed that she was little gratified by the course of events 
which raised her to eminence. At the Eestoration, thinking it neces- 
sary to seek safety in flight, she collected many valuables^ with the in- 
tention of conveymg them out of the kingdom, but the design becoming 
known to the council, the packages were seized at a warehouse in 
Thames Street, on the ground that they were his majestar's goods. 
After residing a time in Wales, she removed to the house of her son- 
in-law, Claypole, at Norborough in Lincolnshire, where she died and 
was buried, 1672. 

The children of the Protector were : Oliver, a captain in the army, 
killed in opposing the Duke of Hamilton. 164S : Richard, who be- 
came Protector : Henry, Lord-lieutenant oi Ireland, 1654-59 : Eliza* 
beth, married to Mr. Claypole: Bridget, married successively to 
Ireton and Fleetwood: Mary, married to Lord Ealconberg: and 
Frances, married successively to Mr. Eich and Sir John Bussell. 

EicHABD Ceomwell. 162&— 1712. Eichard, the second Lord- 
protector, was born at Huntingdon, educated at Eelstead, Essex, and 
thence removed to Lincoln's Inn. He married Dorothy, daughter of 
Mr. Major, of Hursley, Hampshire ; this led to his retiring to the 
country, where he gave hiniself up entirely to rural pursuits. When 
his father became Protector, Eichard was called to take a part in 
public affairs. In the parliament of 1654, he sat as his father^s no- 
minee for Monmouth and Southampton ; he was also appointed first 
lord of trade and navigation. Two years later, he was chosen member 
for Hampshire and the university of Cambridge, and the year follow- 
ing chancellor of Oxford. At the Eestoration he retired to the con- 
tinent, residing sometimes at Geneva, and sometimes at Paris. When 
twenty years had elapsed, he ventured to return to England under a 
feigned name, and fixing his residence at Cheshunt, near London, 
spent the remainder of a long life in strict privacy. Eichard was a 
man of joyous spirit deUghting in simple pleasures more than in the 
cares of business. Mrs. Hutehinson m her Memoirs says, " He was 
a meek, temperate, and quiet man, but had not a spirit fit to succeed 
his father, or to manage such a perplexed government". That 
Eichard Cromwell did not preserve his position, is not so much to 
his discredit as is sometimes maintained. It was not only that the 
army despised him, for not having drawn his sword in the cause, but 
there were elements of discord m every part of the machinery of 
state, and some writers hold that Cromwell the elder could scarcely 
have maintained his seat another year. 

Heney Ceomwell. 1628—1674. Henry Cromwell entered the 
army at the early age of sixteen, and before he was twenty com- 
manded a troop in Fairfax's life-guards. In 1649, he accompanied 
his father to Ireland mth the rank of colonel, and was present at the 
siege of Limerick. In the same year, he married the daughter of 
Sir F. Eussell, a lady of exemplary conduct and elegant maimers ; in 
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the parliament of 1654, Henry sat for Cambridge. He then went to 
Ireland as lord-deputy, and so remained till the end of the Protecto- 
rate. His government won the applause of the moderate of all 
parties. When it was known to him that his brother Bichard had 
)een displaced, he prepared to hold Ireland for Charles, but the par- 
iament sent over commissioners, who superseded him before his 
arrangements were completed. Betuming to England, he retired to 
Spinney Abbey, Cambridgeshire, and lived unmolested as a country 
gentleman. 

George Monk, Duke op Albemarle. 1608—1670. George 
Monk came of an ancient but decayed family, of Potheridge, Devon. 
Having violently beaten a sheriff for arresting his father, he embarked 
as a volunteer with Sir R. Grenville, his relative, on a cruise before 
Cadiz. In the year following, we find him winning an ensigncy in 
the unfortunate expedition to Rh6 ; after this he entered the service 
of Holland. When the first Scotch war began, he enlisted in the 
king's army, where he obtained the rank of colonel j in 1642, Monk 
was sent over to assist in quelling the Irish Rebellion. Two years 
later, he came to England with his men, and was defeated at Nant- 
wich by Fairfax, made prisoner and sent to the Tower, where he 
pined in excessive poverty, till he was gained over to the parliament. 
He was now appointed to command in TJlster, from which he was 
removed to accompany Cromwell to Scotland; in that country he 
remained till he was called away to serve in the Dutch war. In 
1654, he returned to Scotland, which he governed for five years, with 
^eat vigilance and activity, and to the satisfaction of nearly all par- 
ties. His part in the Revolution has been tdready told. After that 
event, he rose to honors and opulence, presided a time at the Admi- 
ralty, and with prince Rupert commanded the fleet in the second 
Dutch war. Monk was remarkable for his caution and duphcity, 
had considerable capacity for civil government, and was a man of 
great courage, which he evinced not only in war, but by braving the 
danger of the plague, when the whole court forsook London. His 
good nature was proverbial, and won for him the strong affection of 
his soldiers and sailors. Guizot says " He was a man capable of great 
things, though he had no greatness of soul". 

John Lambert. 1620—1684. Lambert was of a good family, 
and educated for the bar. At the breaking out of the civil war, he 
joined the parliamentary army, and at the battle of Marston M.oor 
held the rank of colonel. The appointment of Fleetwood to the 
command in Ireland, caused a breach between Lambert and Crom- 
well which was never wholly healed, though the latter preferred him 
to be one of his major-generals. After the death of the Protector, he 
became the soul oi the confederacy against Richard Cromwell, and 
was acknowledged to be the head of the extreme repubUcan party. 
Monk's movement upset all their plans, Lambert's fortune failed him 
and he became a prisoner. After the Restoration he was tried along 
with Sir H. Vane, and though found guilty was reprieved on account 
of his submissive behaviour during the trial; he was banished to 
Guernsey, where he Uved six years, being then removed to the Island 
of St. Nicholas, Plymouth, in which place he remained a prisoner 
till his death. 

SiB Henby Vane. 1612—1662. Sir Henry Vane, the younger* 
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was the eldest son of Sir Henry Vane, of Hadlow in Kent, secretary 
of state to Charles I. He received his early education at Westmin- 
ster, and about the age of sixteen became a gentleman commoner of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. During his travels on the continent he 
sfaiyed some time at Geneva, which accounts for his aversion to the 
church of England, and his becoming a leading Presbyterian. At 
the time of Laud's supremacy in English affairs. Vane withdrew 
to New England for two years. Returning to England, he became 
one of the treasurers of the navy, receiving in 1640, the honor of 
knighthood. In the same year he was returned to the Short and 
the Jjong Parliament, and in the prosecution of Strafford, rendered 
material service by the production of some notes, which he had 
found among his father's papers. Though Vane had declared 
himself one of the leaders of the Independents, he objected to the 
parliaments being coerced by the army, as he did also to the 
king's execution. Neither would he submit to Cromwell's usurpation, 
and publishing a book against the Protector's government, was for a 
time imprisoned in Carisbrooit castle. After Richard's abdication. 
Vane was appointed one of the committee of safety, and subse(iuently 
became president of the council of state. At the Restoration, the 
parUament included him among twenty persons excepted out of the 
Act of General Pardon and Oblivion ; and it so happened that on 
the outbreak of the Pifth Monarchy men, in Jan. 1661, Vane was 
found to be almost the only person of station that had countenanced 
them. In 1662, by order of the Commons, Lambert and Vane were 
brought to trial, the king consenting thereto. The jury found him 
guilty of high treason from the 30th of January 1648-9 ; though sen- 
tenced to the usual punishment, the manner of his death was altered 
to simple beheading, which was done on Tower Hill. Vane was a 
man of distinguished abilities in matters of finance and civil polity, 
and the royalists might stand somewhat in fear of him ; but in all 
probabiUty, it was the dishonorable part he had taken in the death 
of Strafford, that now brought him to the scaffold. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The " EiKON Basilike", 1649. This work, the full title of which 
was " Eikon Basilike, or the Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty in his 
SoUtudes and in Sufferings", appeared the day after the king's exe- 
cution. It professed to be written by Charles himself, and consisted 
of political papers, with his observations on the principal events of 
his reign, and such pious meditations as they .seemed to suggest. It 
created a deep impression in favor of Charles, and was read with such 
avidity that fifty editions are said to have been called for within one 
year. The republicans viewed it as a kind of official vindication of 
Charles, and intended to pave the way for the restoration of royalty. 
Milton wrote a reply to it, styled " Eikonoclastes, or the Image- 
breaker". After the Restoration, Dr. Grauden, an JEpiscopal clergy- 
man, quietly declared himself to be the real author, and received as a 
reward the' bishopric of Exeter, from which he was translated to the 
richer see of Worcester. 
Chabacteb of the Puritans. T!:\iftfo\Vomxi?»^^^wksgc«:s^^^\sv 
Macaulay deserve the dose attenUoii oi ^\i"b ^.W^eviJt qI \Jm\etssA.Q\ 
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English history. " We would speak first of the Puritans, the most 
remarkable body of men, perhap, the world has ever produced. The 
odious and ridiculous parts of their character lie on the surface. He 
that runs may read them ; nor have there been wanting attentive and 
maUcious observers to point them out. For many years after the 
Bestoration, they were tlie theme of unmeasured invective and deri- 
sion. They were exposed to the utmost licentiousness of the press 
and the stage, at the time when the press and the stage were most 
licentious. They were not men of letters ; they were, as a a body, un- 
popular ; they could not defend themselves ; and the public would 
not take them under its protection. They were therefore abandoned, 
without reserve, to the tender mercies of the satirists and dramatists. 
The ostentatious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspecjL their 
nasal twang, their stiff posture, their long graces, their Hebrew 
names, the Scriptural phrases which they introduced on everv occa- 
sion, their contempt of human learning, their detestation of polite 
amusements, were indeed fair game for the laughers. But it is not 
from the laughers alone that the philosophy of history is to be learnt. 
And he who approaches this subject should carefully guard against 
the influence of that potent ridicule which has already misled so 
many excellent writers. < 

Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed their 
measures through a long series of eventful years, who' formed out of 
the most unpromising materials the finest army that Europe had ever 
seen, who trampled down King, Church, and Aristocracy, who in 
the short intervals of domestic sedition and rebellion made the name 
of England terrible to every nation on the face of the earth, were no 
vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities were mere external badges, 
like the signs of freemasonry or the dresses of friars. We regret that 
these badges were not more attractive. We regret that a body to 
whose courage and talents mankind has owed inestimable obligations, 
had not the lofty elegance which distinguished some of the adherents 
of Charles the First, or the easy good-breeding for which the court 
of Charles the Second was celebrated. But if we must make our 
choice, we shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn from the specious 
caskets which contain only the Death's head and the Fool's head, 
and fix on the plain leaden chest which conceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar cha- 
racter from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general terms, an 
overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the 
will of the Great Being, for whose jjower nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection nothing was too minute. To know him, to enjoy 
him, was with them the great end of existence. They rejected with 
contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects substituted for 
the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses 
of the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on 
his intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to face. 
Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and meanest of mankind seemed to 
vanish, when compared with the boundless interval whic.\v'3«7(^Kx.'i6vft^ 
the whole 'human race from him on "w\iom. VJtifeYC owa. fe^<K&^^^'i ^srs«^- 
stantly &xed. They recognised no title to su^enssii^)^ \ivJL\» "^ssja l^sc^^t \ 
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and confident of that favor, thev despised all the accomplishments 
and all the dignities of the world. If they were unacquainted witii 
the works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the 
oracles of God. If tneir names were not found in the registers of 
heralds, they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were 
not accompanied hy a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. Their palaces were houses not made 
with hands ; their diadems crowns of glory which should never fede 
away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they 
looked down with contempt: for they esteemed themselves rich in a 
more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposi- 
tion of a mightier hand. The very meanest among them was a being 
to whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged, on 
whose slightest action the spirits of light and darkness looked with 
anxious interest, who had heen destined, before heaven and earth 
were created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven 
and earth have passed away. Events which short-sighted politicians 
ascribed to earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. Eor his 
sake empires had risen, flourished, and decayed; Eor his sake the 
Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the evangelist and the 
harp of the prophet. He had been wrested by no common deliverer 
from the grasp of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the 
sweat of no vulgar agony, bv the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was 
for hira that the sun haul been darkened, that the rocks had been 
rent, that the dead had risen, that all nature had shuddered at the 
suflerings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men— the one all 
self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; the other proud, calm, 
inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in the dust before his 
Maker; but he set his foot on the neck of his king. In his devotional 
retirement, he prayed with convulsions, and groans, and tears. He 
was half-maddened by glorious or horrible illusions. He heard the 
lyres of angels, or the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a 
gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from dreams of ever- 
ksting fire. Like Vane, he thought himself entrusted with the 
sceptre of the millenial year. Like JPleetwood, he cried in the bitter- 
ness of his soul that God had hid his face from him. But when he 
took his seat in the council, or girt on his sword for war, these tem- 
l^estuous workings of his soul had left no perceptible trace behind 
them. People who saw nothing of the godly but their uncouth 
visages, and heard nothing from them but their groans, and their 
whining hymns, might laugh at them. But those had little reason 
to laugh who encx)untered them in the hall of debate or in the field 
of battle. These fanatics brought to civil and military affairs a cool- 
ness of judgment and an immutability of purpose which some writers 
have thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which were 
in fact the necessary effects of it. The intensity of their feelings on 
one subject made them tranquil on every other. One overpowering 
sentiment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. 
Death had lost its terrors, and pleasure its charms. They had their 
smiles and their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not from 
the things of this world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, had 
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cleared their minds from every vulgar passion and prejudice, and 
raised them above the influence of danger and corruption. It some- 
times might leaxi them to pursue unwise ends, but never to choose 
unwise means. They wei^t through the world, like Sir Artegal's iron 
man Talus with his flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, 
mingling with human beings, but naving neither part nor lot in hu- 
man infirmities, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, not 
to be pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the Puritans. We 
perceive the absurdity of their manners. We dislike the sullen gloom 
of their domestic habits. We acknowledge that the tone of their 
minds was often injured by straining after things too high for mortal 
reach : and we know that, in spite of their hatred of popery, they too 
often fell into the worst vices of that bad system, intolerance and ex- 
travagant austerity; that they had their anchorites and crusades, 
their Dunstans and their De Montforts, their Dominies and their 
Escobars. Yet, when all circumstances are taken into consideration, 
'we do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, ana 
a useful body." 

The Commonwealth a period of gbeat religious excite- 
MENT. The history of the twenty years ending in 1660, can be but 
imperfectly understood without some regard to the reUgious element, 
as the entire series of events were influenced, as well by the religious, 
as the political fervour of the period. All the leading men professed to 
be acting on conscientious princi^es, and to some of them it may be 
conceded that they did so. The Puritans made the strictest profes- 
sion, and the Independents, who became the dominant party, pro- 
fessed to be above worldly considerations altogether. Nothing was to 
be done but for the glory of God and the good of the " cause"? which 
they held to be the same thing. The parliament men fasted and 
prayed, heard lectures, and at the opening of the session listened to 
the Protector, who read a portion of Scripture and gave an exposi- 
tion. None out God-fearing men were supposed to be admitted to 
the oflice of Senator, and when Cromwell expelled the Rump, it was 
on the plea that he was charged to do so because of the vices of the 
members. The Little Parliament was composed of men recommended 
for their piety by the congregational churches, and in Cromwell's 
parliaments large numbers were excluded on the ground of their 
want of character. No inconsiderable part of the sessions of parlia- 
ment was employed in casting about howthey could improve the Lord's 
vineyard, to do which they passed laws of the most stringent character 
against immorality. Adultery and incest were made punishable 
with death, and the same punishment was inflicted on those who kept 
houses of ill-fame, if convicted a second time. Swearing was maae 
punishable by fine, and entertaining blasphemous opinions by impri- 
sonment, banishment, and death. Neglect of the Lord's day, or oays 
of humiliation or thanksgiving, subjected to a fine, which extended 
also to magistrates who did not exert themselves to prevent such 
irregularities. In the councils of state, the discussion of weighty 
questions was preceded by " seeking the Lord", an exercise which 
sometimes lasted for hours. 

All public correspondence partook of the same tone. That Crom- 
well's letters should be full of Scripture quotations, and ezpressiona 
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of praise for God's mercies, in giving him the victory over the ene- 
mies of the church, is not surprising : but it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that Monk should have so completely mastered the phraseology 
of the " saints*'. During the Dutch war, he writes home in the fol- 
lowing strain; " Great was the Lord and marvellous, worthy to be 
E raised for His appearance on our behalf. ... 1 am in good 
opes that the same mighty presence of the Lord will still follow us 
to the disabling, taking, or destro^ng of some more yet". Among 
the soldiers the same show of piety prevailed. Parade exercises, 
preachings and prayers were commingled. The officers posseted of 
the " gifts and graces", or the common soldiers similarly favored, 
performed the duties of chaplain, and on some occasions displaced the 
minister of the parish, and " held forth" to the people in fidl regi- 
mentals. Some writers contend that all this was insincere ; a part^ 
perhaps much, of it may have been so, but there must be some pre- 
judice when it is maintained, that men of the stamp of colonel 
Hutchinson and his friends, were hypocrites. Many, when the ex- 
citement of the period had cooled, declared they had acted conscien- 
tiously throughout : we think they did, though mostly with a large 
admixture of mistaken zeal. 

The Commonwealth a period of mixed beligiotts tole- 
BANCE. Party writers have taken two extreme views on this point, 
and have found no difficulty in supporting them. By one party the 
Commonwealth is made to be a period of unparalelled religious tole- 
rance, while the other proves it one of cruel intolerance. It was 
really neither one or the other, but a singular union of both. The 
universal tolerance claimed for it, did not comprehend the church of 
England and the Roman Catholics, and thus excluded the majority 
of the people. The use of the Common Prayer was proscribed with 
great strictness, and those clergymen who retained their incumben- 
cies were compelled to give it up, or use it evasively. The " Board of 
Triers" appointed in 1653, to examine candidates for the ministry, 
were instructed in ejecting scandalous ministers, to include among 
others, the friends of the Common Prayer Book. Dr. Guuden stated 
in a petition, that eight thousand of the episcopal clergy had been 
ejected. The Roman Catholics were in a worse case, for several 
priests were condemned to death for exercising the functions of their 
priestly office, and one actually suffered the extreme penalty. Nei- 
ther did tolerance always extend to the sects which characterised this 
period. Fry, a member of parhament was expelled for holding So- 
cinian opinions, and Biddle for the same offence tried for his life. 
The case of James Naylor was a cruel one. At one time he had been 
an officer in the parliamentary army ; for professing some extrava- 
gant religious fancies, he was sentenced by a vote of the House, to be 
pilloried at Westminster, whipped thence to the Exchange in the 
City and there pilloried again ; that at the latter place his tongue 
should be bored with a red hot iron, and his forehead branded with 
a B ; he was then to be sent to Bristol where he was apprehended, 
and in that place be carried on horseback, riding backwards, through 
the city, publicly whipped, and then sent back to Bridewell in Lon- 
don, there to be kept to labor during the pleasure of the parUament. 
With the exceptions given, there was a pretty fair tolerance, which 
extended by connivance to certain clergymen of the church of Eng- 
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land. Cromwell himself is said to have desired a farther measure of 
toleration, but was overborne by his council, on the plea that the 
excepted parties were implacable enemies to him and his government 
—the standing reason for religious oppression, and a sufficient proof 
that the subject was not yet understood. 

This period marked by the appearance of many singu- 
lar FORMS OF SECTARIANISM. The appearance of the numerous 
Set^taries after the assembling of the Long Parliament, was but^ a 
natural result of what was termed Independency or religious liberal- 
ism. The trammels of established opmions were thrown off, and 
man^ thought themselves free and of sufficient ability, to construct 
a religious system for themselves. So early as 1646, a writer gave a 
list of no less than sixteen sects then flourishing in England, and the 
number was afterwards greatly increased. The most singular were 
the Quakers, the Muggletonians, and the Millenarians. The Quakers 
were founded by George Fox, a shoemaker of Drayton, Leicestershire, 
and distinguished by depending not upon the Written Word, but 
internal illumination : the disuse of the sacraments, and ordinary 
modes of worship; and by their extraordinary conduct. Neal in his 
"History of the Puritans" says, "they disturbed the public worship 
by appearing in ridiculous habits '. . . they also gave to ministers the 
reproachful name of hirelings, and some of them went through divers 
towns and villages naked, denouncing judgments and calamities ui)on 
the nation". Tne Muggletonians professed to be beUevers in John 
Beeve and Ludowick Muggleton, the two last prophets and mes- 
sengers of Grod". Muggleton states his creed thus : " Knowledge of 
the true God, and the right devil, with the knowledge of the place 
and nature of heaven, and the place and nature or hell, with the 
persons and nature of angels, and the mortality of the soul ; upon the 
Knowledge of these six principles dependeth the eternal happiness of 
man". The heads of tnis singular sect could both cast out devils, 
and deliver men without fail to be damned, body and soul, to eternity. 
The Millenarians or Fifth-Monarchy Men, were those who believed 
in the coming of Christ to reign on earth for a thousand years, du- 
ring which tney themselves should be kings and priests. This sect 
^ve Cromwell much trouble. By their creed the government of a 
single individual was a sacrilegious assumption of tne authority be- 
longing to the only king, the Lord Jesus. Although not a numerous 
Sarty, they armed in confident expectation of assistance from on 
igh, but were crushed b)r a military force. 
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CHAPTER lY. 
CHARLES II. jANTJAiY 30, 1648-9— EEBEUAfiY 6, 1685. 

Nicolas in his " Chronology of History" says, " Although Charles 
IL did not become King, defactoy until the 29th of May, 1660, his 
regnal years were computed from the death of his father, 30th of 
January, 1648-9, so that the year of his restoration is called the ttoelfth 
of his reign. This was done under the opinion of the judges, who 
resolved, that from the instant of his father's death, though excluded 
from the kingly office, he was king both dejure and de facto; and 
therefore, that all who had taken part against him, and kept him out 
of possession, were guilty of treason,— a decision founded on the 
absurd pretence, that no one had, in the interval between the death 
of Charles I. and the restoration of his son, assumed the title of 
King." 

SECTION L THE SETTLEMENT OE THE NATION. 

1. The King's Council. Next to the throne stood the royal 
brothers James and Henry; after them Hyde the chancellor, 
Ormond the steward, Culpepper master of the rolls, and the 
secretary Nicholas, all four having been with the king in his 
exile ; to these were added Monk and a few of his friends, to- 
gether with the surviving counsellors of the late king. But this 
council was controlled by a kind of cabinet, consisting of Hyde, 
Ormond, Southampton the treasurer, Monk, and two others, who 
being a committee for foreign affairs, took the opportunity when 
meeting for foreign business, to discuss home affairs. Their con- 
clusions were adopted by Charles, and carried by superior in- 
fluence through the ordinary council. 

2. Settlement of the revenue : abolition o£ the old 

feudal revenues, 1660. Before other business could be done, 
the power of the Convention Parliament required to be deter- 
mined. It was held to be illegal, because not summoned by the 
king's writ, but the defect was supposed to be remedied by an 
act declaring that the two Houses then sitting were the two 
Houses of Parliament. This being done, the revenue received 
immediate attention. It will be remembered, that the policy of 
parliaments had been so to apportion the public grants,' as to keep 
the sovereign in some measure dependent on his subjects, and 
hence likely to endeavour to maintain friendly relations with his 
parllameRts, This Convention however distinguished itself by an 
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opposite policy, and avowedly placing the king in easy circum- 
stances. The annual revenue was set at the unprecedented amount 
of £1,200,000. Tonnage and poundage were voted for the king's 
life. But the most remarkable change in the revenue was that of 
making the excise a permanent tax, in lieu of the old feudal reve- 
nue derived from tenure by knight's service. A special burden 
was imposed for the purpose of paying off the army of the Com- 
monwealth, which consisted of sixty thousand men, and was 
already beginning to show signs of dissatisfaction. It was gradu- 
ally disbanded, with the exception of five thousand, and the men 
soon became absorbed in the general population. 

The abolition of the old feudal revenue for the new method of ex- 
cise requires further notice. After the spirit of feudalism had died 
out, the incidents remained to be burdensome to the landed gentry, 
and the occasion of disputes with the crown. An attempt was made 
in 1610 to get rid of them, but it failed ; Charles I. by the treaty of 
Newport agreed to give them up for a fixed payment of £100,000 per 
annum. At the Restoration this mode of revenue had been in disuse 
for nearly twenty years, as had also that of subsidies, for the Long 
Parliament had of necessity adopted the plan of monthly assessment^ 
and an excise on the common necessaries of life. The landed pro- 
prietors were' naturally anxious that the old mode should not be re- 
vived, and Charles was agreeable to a change, on promise of an equi- 
valent, the same as his father had agreed to. A bill therefore passed 
enacting " that the court of wards and liveries, and all wardships, 
liveries, seisins, and ousterlemains, values and forfeitures of marriage, 
by reason of any tenure of the king or others, be totally taken away. 
And that all fines for alienation, tenures by homage, knisht-servioe, 
and escuage, and also aids for marrying the daughter or knighting 
the son, and all tenures of the king in capite, be likewise taken away. 
And that all sorts of tenures, held of the king or others, be turned 
into free and common socage; save only tenures in frankalmoin. 
copyholds, and the honorary services (without the slavish part) of 
grand serjeanty." To provine a commutation revenue it was suggested 
that there should be a permanent tax on lands in chivalry, or an ex- 
cise on beer, &o. Not much to the credit of the parliament, the latter 
plan was adopted, which threw a burden on the people, that equitably 
belonged to the lords of manors. The excise then produced £300,000, 
it now produces about £18,000,000. 

This change in the revenue drew after it another. Up to this 
period the clergy had been a separate estate of the realm, and had in 
their Convocation, or clerical parliament, the privilege of taxing 
themselves, but when grants were no longer by subsidies or fifteenths, 
it was found that considerable difficulty lay in the way of separate 
taxation. An arrangement was therefore made between Clarendon 
and archbishop Sheldon that the clergy should henceforth be taxed 
with the laity, and in exchange should have the privilege of voting 
as freeholders at elections. From this time the Convocation became 
of little service to the crown, and lost its influence and authority as a 
separate estate ; and this by no legislative enactment, but by a mere 
verbal agreement. 
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Speakin^i; of the act for the abolition of feudal tenures, Hallam ob- 
serves, " This act may be said to ^ave wrought an important change 
in the spirit of our constitution, by reducing what is emphaticaUy 
called the prerogative of the crowUj and whicn, by its practical exhi- 
bition in these two vexatious exercises of power, wardship and pur- 
veyance, kept up in the minds of the people a more distinct perception 
as well as more awe, of the monarch, than could be felt in later 
periods, when it has become, as it were, merged in the oommon 
course of law, and blended with the complex mechanism of our in- 
stitutions. This great innovation, however, is properly to be referred 
to the revolution of 1641, which put an end to the court of star- 
ohamber, and suspended the feudal superiorities." 

3. Bestitution of tlie crown and chnrch lands. No 

question at the Restoration seemed more difficult of solution, 
than that with respect to the large amount of landed property, 
which had changed hands, since the year 1642. Charles in ms 
Declaration from Breda professed his willingness to leave it for 
the parliament to provide " for the just satisfaction of all who 
were concerned". The parliament made an effort to do so, by a 
bill to confirm sales, or to give indemnity to the purchasers. By 
the royalist party an exemption was obtained in favor of crown 
lands, but the House seemed determined to adhere to the prin- 
ciple of composition, as to lands claimed by the church. Nothing 
however was concluded by the parliament, and parties were left 
to the common course of law. As the parliament was favorable 
to the crown's re-entering on its lands, and Hyde resolved to 
replace the church in the whole of its property, the lands belong- 
ing to the crown, the church, and the dispossessed royalists were 
reclaimed. The holders, though they might have purchased them 
at a very high rate, as many of tnem did, were without any 
means whereby they could prove a satisfactory title, for they haa 
become purchasers under a usurped authority. Of the two, the 
purchasers of crown lands fared better than those who had held 
lands belonging to the church ; for while the church was in many 
cases extremely severe, the crown admitted the purchasers as 
tenants on easy fines. Lingard justly remarks with respect to 
the injustice done to the great body of the royalists : — " At the 
very commencement of the civil troubles many royalists disposed 
of a portion, or the whole, of their estates, that they might re- 
lieve the pecuniary wants of the king, or enable themselves to 
raise men, and serve in the royal armies ; and at its conclusion 
all of them were compelled to have recourse to similar measures 
that they might discharge their debts, and pay the heavy fines 
imposed on them by order of the revolutionary government. 
That these men had strong claims on Wve ^^\I\\.>;x^<& ^\A "^^^^1 
the king and parliament, could not \ift to»ft^\ \svi\,\5asafc0^sfiffli.^ 
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were neglected ; the sales had been efifected with their consent, 
they were bound bv their own acts, and consigned to murmur in 
penury and despair.'^' 

4. Pimishment of the regicides. 1660. In the Decla- 
ration of Breda, Charles had promised a general pardon, with 
such exceptions as the parliamellt should thmk it nght to make. 
The subject was one of great difficulty, the memoers of the 
Commonwealth party had friends to save, the royalists many 
losses and insults to avenge. In the Lords much bitterness was 
shown and an endeavour made to include in one condemnation all 
persons who, in a high court of justice, had ever sat in judgment 
on a royalist, together with the nineteen of the king's judges who 
had surrendered themselves. Charles repeatedly advised cle- 
mency, and at length an act was passed, which declared a general 
pardon subject to the following exceptions — of fifty-one persons 
concerned m the death of Charles I. ; of Vane and Lambert ; of 
Lord Monson, Haslerig, and five others, as far as liberty and 
property were concerned ; of all the judges in any high court of 
justice ; of Hutchinson, Lenthall, St. John, and sixteen others 
named, as to eligibility to hold office, civil, military, or ecclesias- 
tical. The nineteen who had surrendered were to be tried for 
their lives. While the nation at large rejoiced in a general par- 
don, as calculated to restore tranquillity to the state, the cavaliers, 
many of whom were reduced to poverty by supporting the royal 
cause, not without reason, complained. They admitted it to be 
an act of oblivion and indemnity, but of oblivion of loyalty and 
indemnity for treason. 

Of the regicides still living, twenty-nine were in custody, and 
nineteen escaped beyond sea; the latter were attainted, the 
former tried before a commission of thirty -four persons. All 
were found guilty and received sentence of death, though only 
ten were ordered for execution ; of those who signed the death 
warrant were Harrison, Scot, Carew, Jones, Clements, and Scroop, 
besides there were the solicitor Cook, Axtell and Hacker, the 
officers of the guard, and Peters an intemperate Anabaptist 
preacher. They all died with the utmost courage, and glorying 
in their fate. The two Houses subsequently issued an '■ order, 
which was approved by Charles, that tne dead bodies of Crom- 
well, Bradshaw, and Ireton, should be drawn on hurdles and hung 
on the gallows at Tyburn, on the anniversary of the death of 
Charles I. 1661. In the evening of that day, their heads were 
cut off and fixed on Westminster Hall, and their trunks buried 
at the place of execution. Lord Monson Mvd ^j^tV^Kt^ ^^xfc ^- 
ffraded from their rank, their estates con^^ci^X.^^* ^s^^ ^^\^««iS3t^ 
further to mpnsonment for life •, in tYie^se^x l^Vim\i^^'^^s.^^ss«s:^ 
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Vane and Lambert were tried and convicted, the former onlj was 
executed, the latter being banished to Guernsey. The poet 
Milton, who had been Latin secretary to the Commonwealth, was 
once in custody, but the interference of friends secured his safety. 

5. Meeting of the second Long Parliament. May S, 

1661. The Convention parliament having completed what was 
more immediately necessary to be done, it was dissolved on the 
29th December. Besides the belief that a new parliament would 
be more favorable to the views of the court, it was held that what 
had been done, including the act of indemnity, had no real validity 
till confirmed by a parliament summoned by the king's writ. 
Hallam's remarks on the composition of this parliament serve as 
a key to the history of the next few years. " Another parliament 
was called of very different composition from the 'last. Posses- 
sion and the standing ordinances against royalists had enabled 
the secluded members of 1648, that is, the adherents of the long 
parliament, to stem with some degree of success the impetuous 
tide of loyalty in the last elections, and put them almost upon an 
equality with the court. But, in the new assembly, cavaliers, 
and the sons of cavaliers, entirely predominated ; the great fami- 
lies, the ancient gentry, the episcopal clergy, resumed their 
influence ; the presbyterians and sectarians feared to have their 
offences remembered ; so that we may rather be surprised that 
about fifty or sixty who had belonged to the opposite side found 
places in such a parliament, than that its general complexion 
should be decidedly royalist. The presbyterian faction seemed to 
lie prostrate at the feet of those over whom they had so long 
triumphed, without any force of arms or civil convulsion, as if the 
king had been brought in against their will. Nor did the cava- 
liers fail to treat them as enemies to monarchy, though it was 
notorious that the restoration was cliiefly owing to their en- 
deavours." 

The history of this parliament is full of interest, from its long 
duration, the important laws it passed, aud for its corruption, 
which obtained for it the name of the " Pension Parliament". 
Its first session was marked by several important statutes. First, 
an act was passed for the preservation of the king and govern- 
ment ; then the Solemn League and Covenant was declared un- 
lawful ; that the parliament had no legislative power without the 
king; that the command of the army was a right inherent in the 
crown ; and that to devise or intend any bodily harm against the 
king was treason. In this parliament the bishops took their 
seats a^ain in the House of Lords. 

6. Eestoration of the Ghnrch : Act of XJniformity. 
166^, The Ciiurch of England after the ascendancy of the 
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Paritans, lost its constitution and became thoroughly disorganised. 
The bishops were driven from their sees to live in obscurity. Its 
ministers were partly Episcopalian, and partly of those belonging 
to the Presbyterian and Independent sects ; in some places the 
ministerial functions were discharged by laymen. Its services 
were alike various. In some churches the prayers were a modi- 
fied form of the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, while in 
others externporancous prayers only, were employed. It was 
clear, if the Establishment was to continue, this confusion must 
be brouo;ht to an end. The first step was taken by the Conven- 
tion paniament in 1660, which ordered that the survivors of the 
ejected clergy should be restored to their benefices. This left 
many in possession of incumbencies, who had not been episcopally 
ordaiued, though all who had petitioned for the trial or Charles, 
or had preached against infant baptism had been expelled. In 
the same year, Charles issued what is known as the " Healing 
Declaration*', by which concessions were made in reference to 
kneeling at the sacrament, the cross in baptism, the ring in mar- 
riage, bowing at the name of Jesus, and the use of the surplice 
in parish churches, till the Liturgy should be revised at a con- 
ference of both parties. A conference for this purpose was held 
at the Savoy Palace (April 15 — July 25, 1661), oetween twenty- 
one of each party. They were instructed to review the Common 
Prayer, and make such alterations as they thought necessary, 
"for the giving satisfaction unto tender consciences, and the 
restoring and continuance of pe.ace and unity*'. Baxter proposed 
a new liturgy, long disputes followed, and as the commission ran 
only for a limited time, the conference broke up without con- 
cluding anything. The revision was subsequently made by the 
Convocation, and an act passed by the parliament to enforce 
conformity. 

Act of Unifohmity. This statute was entitled " An Act for the 
Uniformiy of Public Prayers and Administration of Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies, and for establishing the form of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, in the 
Church of England**. By this act it was required that hencjeforth 
all ministers should use the amended Book of Common Prayer, and 
that all persons enj^ing any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion 
within the realm of England should publicly declare their assent to 
the use of the same, and their approval of everything contained in it, 
by reading before their congregations a certain formula to that effect, 
on some Lord's day before the feast of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 24) 
next, on pain of deprivation ; it further required of all ministers in 
the Churchy episcopal ordination ; the oath of canonical obedience ; 
the abjuration of the solemn league and covenant ; and of the law- 
fulness of taking up arms against the king on any pretence whatsoever. 

The writer of the Oxford " Annals of England*' remarks, " This 
statute has been censured in unmeasured t/eiix^)^ ^x^t^stj Nf^S^c^!^ 
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king's declaration from Breda ; but such is not really the case, for in 
that document all such questions were by him expressly reserved for 
the decision of parhament. The measure, which was procured mainly 
by the exertions of Bishop Sheldon, and Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 
was humanly speaking, essential to the restoration of the ChurcK 
as much the ^eater portion of the dissentients had neither the epis- 
copal ordination nor the learning which would entitle them to hold 
omce therein ; others were men of scandalous character." 

The number of incumbents who resigned their livings rather than 
comply, is said to have been about two thousand ; they were sub- 
sequently known as Nonconformists. The king professing a desire 
to mitigate the rigor of the Act of Uniformity, issued at the close of 
the year a Declaration of Indulgence, in which he promised, so far 
as in him lay, to incline the parliament to concur with him in making 
an act allowing him to dispense with the penalties upon those who 
should not conform through tenderness of conscience, and without 
scandal perform their devotions in their own way. But the parlia- 
ment distrusted the king's motives, as the Catholics were to share in 
the indulgence ; the attempt therefore failed, and Charles is said 
never to have forgiven either Clarendon or Southampton, both of 
whom opposed the bill in the House. 

Besides the Act of Uniformity, which was direct in its opera- 
tion, the early part of this reign is marked by several laws which 
had for their object the lessening of the influence of Separatists, 
and in this way indirectly aid the cause of the Establishment, 
Such were — 

(1) The Corpobation Act, 1661. The object of this act was to 
break the power of Nonconformists of all denominations, in the cities 
and boroughs ; this it was thought, would be equally beneficial to 
church and state. It enacted that no person could be legally elected 
to any office relating to the government of any city or corjwration, 
unless, within twelve months before he had received the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England ; unless he subscribed 
the declarations abjuring the solemn league and covenant, and the 
lawfulness of taking up arms upon anv pretence whatever against the 
king ; and shall take the oatns of allegiance and supremacy at the 
same time that he takes the oaths of office. In default of either of 
these requisites, such election to be void. 

In 1663, the Select Vestry Act followed, which prevented any one 
from holding the office of vestryman in a corporate town, unless he 
would make the declaration against the covenant and taking up arms, 
and promise to conform to the Liturgy. 

(2) The Conventicle Act, 1664. The object of this act was to 
prevent and suppress seditious conventicles, which had grown up, by 
the Nonconforming ministers setting up separate places of worship. 
Hence the necessity of the act was said to be " the growing and dan- 
gerous practices of seditious sectaries and other disloyal persons, who 
under pretence of tender consciences do at their meetings continue 
insurrections". It was therefore enacted that all persons above six- 
teen years of age, present at any meeting for religious worship, not 
in accordance with the usage of the Church of England, where five 

persons besidea the family should \>q «£»&mbl^ should for tiie first 
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offence be fined £5 or be imprisoned three months ; for the second, 
£10 Of six months ; and for the third, £100 or transportation for 
seven years. Those transported to pay the cost of the same, or be 
bound to merchants as laborers for five years ; escaping or returning 
to England without leave, made them felons without benefit of 
clergy. 

In 1770, a second Conventicle Act was passed which reduced the 
penalty to five shillings for the first offence, and ten, for every subse- 
quent offence ; but the persons teaching or preachiing was subjected 
to the penalty of £20 lor the first, and £40 for every subsequent 
offence, and persons allowing conventicles to be held in their houses 
were to be fined £20. 

(3) The Five-Milk Act, 1665. During the plague the ejected 
ministers took possession of the vacant pulpits in London ; this gave 
offence, for, so it was said, the opportunity had been taken advantage 
of, to disseminate sedition and treason. An act was therefore passed 
prohibiting NoEconformist ministers coming, except in travelling, 
within five miles of any town sending members to parliament, or of 
any village in which they had ever exercised their ministry, under 
penalty of £40 for every offence, and six months' imprisonment in 
addition if the offender refused to take the oath of non-resistance. 
The act also forbad their keeping a school. 

7. Settlement of affairs in Scotland. Charles was ad- 
vised to contiuiie Scotland as an incorporated province, rather 
than restore it to the dignity of an independent Kingdom. The 
Scottish lords however prayed him to adopt the latter course, to 
this he consented, and ordered the survivors of the conaraittee of 
estates to resume the government, with the Earl of Middleton as 
lord-commissioner, ana the Earl of Lauderdale as secretary. A 
parliament was called, composed mostly of cavaliers, who eagerly 
voted the full prerogatives of sovereignty to Charles, and by an 
act annulled all the proceedings of the Scottish parliaments, 
during the preceding twenty-eight years. This was a fatal blow 
to the kirk, and when the ministers met to remonstrate, they were 
dispersed bj the civil power, Argyle, who had gone to London 
to make his court to the king, was seized and sent back to Scot- 
land for trial. Considerable difficulty was found in making out a 
case against him, till Monk ungenerously forwarded some letters 
which the marquis had written to him. Judgment was now 
given, and executed (1661) within forty-eight hours. Two other 
persons suffered death, Guthrie, one of the most violent minis- 
ters, who had formerly excommunicated Middleton, and a captain 
Govan, who had deserted to Cromwell. The king, at the sug- 
gestion of the commissioners, issued a proclamation announcing 
his intention to restore episcopacy, it being the earnest wish of 
the nation that he should do so. Sharp, who had been sent to 
London as the agent of the kirk, for the purpose of preserving 
its independence, returned to Scotland as the archbishop of St. 
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Andrews, to the great indication of his former brethren. Of 
the four bishops appointed, one was Leigh ton, son of th« Dr. 
Leighton, so cruelly used by the Star-chamber in the reign of 
Charles I. To please the Scots, smarting under the loss of their 
ecclesiastical independence, the English forces were withdrawn. 

8. Settlement of affairs in Ireland. Henry Cromwell, 

on the resignation of his brother, was superseded by the com- 
missioners of the parliament ; these were expelled from Dublin 
by Lord Broghiil. A Convention of Protestant deputies being 
summoned, they made a tender of their services to the exiled 
king, on condition that the possessions which they had won be 
secured to them. The first measure after the Restoration, was 
the re-establishment of episcopacy ; the vacant sees were filled, 
and the prelates authorised to retain the ecclesiastical property 
which had been rent away in the preceding period. During the 
revolutionary wars in Ireland, considerable lands had passed, on 
various pretences, into the hands of soldiers and English adven- 
turers. To make a settlement of the landed property was both 
difBcult and dangerous, for some of the pretensions had received 
the sanction of Charles I. On enquiry it was found, that there 
were for disposal by the king, forfeited lands with a yearly rental 
approaching .^100,000. This was supposed to be suflBcient to 
satisfy the claims of such of the Irish, as were deserving the royal 
favor. By Charles's declaration for the settlement of Ireland 
(1660) it was provided — that adventurers and soldiers should not 
be disturbed in their possessions, without receiving an equivalent; 
that all persons who had joined neither the parliament nor the 
confederates, should be restored to their rightful estates ; that 
such as had accepted lands in Clare and Connaught should be 
bound by their own act, but the others should recover their lands 
or be compensated. When the distribution came to be made, it 
was found that the lands at the king's disposal were nearly gone, 
by reason of grants to the Dukes of York, Ormond, and AJber- 
marle, the Irish peers, and others. The parties in actual posses- 
sion maintained their cause by bribery, and when moved by the- 
Irish House of Commons, commenced the formation of associa- 
tions for defending it with the sword. Ultimately, the soldiers, 
adventurers, and grantees consented to relinquish one-third, to 
form a fund for compensating the claimants. Still the majority 
did not regain their rights, and were left in most cases in abject 
poverty ; an injustice was acknowledged, but it was urged that it 
would be dangerous in the highest degree to provoke to extremis 
ties the English settlers and the Irish Protestants. It was many 
jears before the so-called seU\emei[itttcwi^^'\\.^^wK^\at.iQu» 
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SECTION II.— THE SECOND DUTCH WAE, 1664-1667. 

1. Cause of the second Dutch wax. The African Com- 
pany, of which the Duke of York was governor, was earning large 
gains from the importation of gold dust, and the transport of 
slaves to the West Indies. But the Dutch were formidable rivals, 
and with the aid of recently erected forts along the coast, greatly 
interfered with the succebs of the English. The Duke advocated 
war, but Charles and Clarendon opposed it, as the increased ex- 
penditure would render the sovereign dependent on the parlia- 
ment. The merchants however carried their complaints to the 
parliament — that the treaty of 1654 was not yet executed, for the 
English traders had not received redress, neither was the island 
of Polerone restored ; that English ships were seized and con- 
demned on frivolous pretences ; that English factories were de- 
molished, and our trade damaged by the Dutch ; and that the 
losses of the English merchants already amounted to £700,000. 
The Commons voted for redress and promised to stand by the 
king with their lives and fortunes. Charles himself was now 
turned in the same direction, for which two reasons are assigned. 
Eirst, that he might be revenged on the Louvestein faction, be- 
cause of those indignities to which they subjected him during his 
exile, and that they bad deprived his nephew of Orange of his 
dignity ; and secondly, that he might have the opportunity of 
diverting a portion of the funds granted for the war, to the sup- 
port of his extravagance. Nor is the latter supposition impro- 
bable, when to raise money for that purpose, he had grievously 
offended the nation by the sale of Dunkirk and Mardyke to Louis 
of Erance for J^400,000. 

2. Events in the second Dutch war. 

(1) The war in 1664. The commencement of this war may be 
dated from 1664, though it was not formally declared by the English 
till the year following. Hostilities were commenced by Sir llobert 
Holmes, who was sent out by the African Company to recover the 
castle of Cape Corse, of which the English had been dispossessed. 
Having discovered in a Dutch vessel proof of further hostile designs 
on the English, ho at once commenced offensive operations! The 
forts on Goree were captured, as were also several Dutch stations 
along the African coast; Sir Kobert then sailed to North America 
and reduced the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, changing its 
name into that of New York in honor of the Duke. This was done 
not merely by way of reprisal, but by virtue of a claim of right, it 
having been always esteemed a part of the English possessions since 
its discovery by Cabot. De Witt, on intelligence of these proceed- 
ings, sent out secret instructions to De Ruyter, then in tha Mfe^^sJ^x- 
ranean, acting upon which, he first letaiiaXfeOL oil \)afe'^\jkj^ibi^"^'3«»^^ 
the Guinea, Coast, and then crossin?^ to \j\i^^^%\»^^^^'3^^*i»2^^^^Q^^^ 
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twenty sail of English merchantmen. The Duke of York, having a 
hint of what was doing, ordered out two fleets which swept the Chan- 
nel, and brought in a hundred and thirty Dutch traders. Charles, 
now the passions of the nation were roused, demanded money to carry 
on the war, and the parliament was induced to vote the unprecedented 
sum of £2,500,000. 

(2) The war in 1665. Early in the year, the English fleet of 
ninety-eight sail of the Une put to sea in three divisions ; the red 
commanded by the Duke, the white by Prince Eupert, and the blue 
by Montague, Earl of Sandwich. For more than a month the Eng- 
lish blockaded the Dutch ports, but being driven ofl by an easterly 
wind, the enemy came out with a fleet of a hundred and thirteen 
ships, commanded bv Opdam, under whom served the bravest and 
noblest youths of Holland. The fleets met in Solebay, off Lowestoffe, 
June 3, and after manoeuvring for seven hours to obtain the weather 
sage, the advantage was with the English. The battle continued for 
four hours, when the superiority of the English became evident. ' 
Opdam shortly after perished by the explosion of his ship, the Dutch 
then drew off" and were conducted by Van Tromp into the shallows 
of their own coast. The loss of the enemy was very severe, and in- 
cluded four admirals, seven thousand men, and eignteen ships: the 
English lost but one ship, two admirals, and six hundred men. There 
however fell in the admiral's ship, several noblemen who served as 
volunteers. The new mode of fighting in line was introduced by the 
Duke in this war, and continued the rule of naval warfare till Eod- 
ne/s great battle in 1782. Glorious as was this victory, the news of 
it was tamely received by a nation depressed b^ the terrible plague 
which then raged. The only other event in this year was an attempt 
to taRe or destroy the Turkey and East India fleets, which De Ruyter 
had taken round the north of Scotland, to the port of Bergen for 
shelter. An attempt made by the Earl of Sandwich to take these, 
ships out of Bergen failed, but a storm afterwards threw in his wa^ 
ei^ht ships of war and twenty-two other veseels, two of the lattei 
bemg the richest India ships. Charles was now at Oxford on account 
of the plague ; the parliament summoned to meet him there, made a 
further grant for the war of £1,250,000. 

(3) The war in 1666. In this year the war was likely to be- 
come more formidable, for De Witt had sought to strengthen his 

Sartjr, by securing the aid of Louis of France. FhiUp of Spain having 
ied in the preceding year, Louis resolved to take possession of Flan- 
ders, alle^ng a custom of the Netherlands called the right of devolu- 
tion, by virtue of which these provinces, he said, beloDged to his wife 
Maria Theresa, she being Phihp's daughter by his first marriage. As 
this would probably lead to hostilities with Spain, Louis was not 
anxious to increase his foes by complying with the proposal of the 
Dutch. But on consideration, the French king was persuaded that 
by aiding the States, he might better forward his views on Flanders. 
War was therefore declared against England, on the ground of an 
offensive alliance made with the Dutch in 1662 ; by the influence of 
France, the Danes were induced to make common cause with the 
States, The English fleet put to sea, under prince Bupert and Monk. 
While in the Downs, a report reacYi^ \.\vem.t\\a.tthe Dutch would 
not be ready for sea for some weeks, ^iid.tJajaJb ^^t^^^^s^aa^wi.^^ 
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coming up the Channel to the aid of the enemy. Bupert therefore 
separated himself with twenty sail to look out for the French, but the 
report proved to have been made for the purpose of deceiving the 
English. Monk sailing northwards was surprised to find (June 1) a 
Dutch fleet of eighty ships, under De Ruyter and De Witt, at anchor, 
at the back of the Goodwin Sands ; though his force was onl^ fifty- 
four ships, the Duke engaged, and lost nearly the whole of his blue 
squadron. The second day, the Dutch were reinforced to the extent 
or sixteen sail, and Monk was reduced to protract the engagement till 
night-fall, when he sent oflf or destroyed his disabled ships. The 
third day, with but sixteen ships, he held in check the pursuit of De 
Buyter ; the finest ship in the English navy was lost on the Galloper 
Sand, and the remainder in great jeopardy, from which they were 
rescued by the arrival of Ruperrs fleet in the evening. On the fourth 
day, the hostile fleets were more nearly equal, and the renewed en- 
gagement ended by their separating under cover of a mist. The best 
of the contest was with the Dutch, but the loss was more nearly eaual 
than might have been expected, from the disparity of force. The 
English lost seventeen hundred men and ten ships, the Dutch 
eighteen hundred men. 

^oth fleets were repaired and sent out again with all speed. On 
the 25th of July, they met off the North Foreland; the. English were 
victors, not only defeating the enemy, but driving them for shelter 
into the Warings. In this action the Dutch lost twenty ships and 
four thousand men, while the English loss was inconsiderable. After 
insulting the Dutch coasts for weeks, an attack was made on the ship- 
ping at Schelling, which resulted in the destruction by fire of two ships 
of war and a hundred and fifty merchantmen. The loss to the Dutch 
was upwards of a million sterling ; within less than a month, the 
English lost seven times that amount bv the Eire of London. Though 
in alliance with France, the Dutch had reaped little advantage from 
it ; it was, so Louis thought, good policy to allow the two great mari- 
time powers to exhaust themselves. Tne French monarch was how- 
ever endeavouring to embarrass his brother of England in another 
way. Agents were employed to raise a rebellion, by intriguing with 
the Irish Catholics who had lost their lands, and with Algernon 
Sydney, then in exile, who was willing to aid the establishment of a 
repubUc in England, by means of French gold. 

(4) The war in 1667. This year was one of disgrace to Eng- 
land. Money to fit out the fleet could not readily be obtained. The 
bankers, who had been accustomed to advance money, could not do so 
now, for the plague and the fire had embarrassed all kinds of mone- 
tary transactions. To meet the difficulty, it was proposed to lay up 
the line of battle ships, and equip only some frigates to gather up the 
Dutch traders. Great objections were made, but as there was a pros- 
pect of a speedy peace, on account of the desire of Louis to free him- 
self from war with England, the ship were laid up. Charles opened 
negotiations for a secret treaty with the French king, both parties 
corresponding through the queen dowager, Henrietta Maria. After 
much opposition on the part of De Witt, negotiations for a general 
peace were opened at Breda, May 12. An armistice was i^\!Qx^<x$fefi.^^Ni5^ 
rejected by the Dutch, and while the"PTWic\iW\'\^\i^!^^<st^'»3t^" 
ingforit, theDatoh fleet of seventy saiiYf^ ox^'stWL \a ^pt'cjcRRS^vsi 
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separate squadrons to the Nore. The English had already a sense of 
danger, and attempts were made to defend the Medway, but no one 
would labor at the works without pay, and wages could not be paid 
out of an empty treasury. When De Euyter arrived, he divided his 
fleet into two divisions, one to sail up the Thames, the other to de- 
stroy the shipping in the Medway. Monk hastened down to the 
latter river, erected batteries, moored guard-ships, and sunk five ships 
in the Channel, but before the arrangements were completed the 
Dutch advanced, and through another channel passed Upnor castle. 
Several ships of war were burnt at Chatham, July 12, besides a valu- 
able magazine of stores ; the fort at Sheerness had been destroyed 
three days before. To protect London thirteen ships were sunk at 
Woolwich and four at Blackwall ; the Dutch however were compelled 
to retire before they had reached Gravesend. Attempts made by De 
Euyter to burn the ships at Portsmouth, Plymoutn^ and Torbay, 
were successfully resisted. De Witt had now taken his revenge for 
the burning of the Dutoh ships at Schelling, and being alarmed at the 
rapid progress of the French army in Planaers, he consented to with- 
draw at once all objections to a peace. \ 

3. The Eesults of the second Dutch war, by treaty of 

Breda. July 21, 1667. The English commissioners signed 
three treaties on the same day. That with Holland stipulated 
that both parties should forget past injuries, and remain m their 
present condition. This confirmed to the Dutch the disputed 
island of Polerone, and to the English their conquests of Albany 
and New York. That with France, by which the English gave 
np Nova Scotia, and received Antigua, Montserrat, and St. Kitts. 
That with Denmark, restored the relations of amity between the 
two countries. 

SECTION III. PUBLIC CALAMITIES. 

1. The Great Plague. 1666. Some few cases of plague 
had occurred during the winter of 1664, and the increase of the 
bills of mortality attracted attention, but it was not till April that 
its ravages began to create public alarm. In that month it broke 
out with great virulence in St. Giles', and an order in council 
was issued directing measures to be taken to prevent its further 
progress. Spreading over the adjacent parishes, a general panic 
seized the people, and those who had the means left the metro- 
polis in a continued stream, till the tide was stayed by the eff'orts 
of the lord mayor, and the inhabitants of the outlying districts. 
Every house containing the disease had painted on the door a red 
cross, one foot in length, and the words " Lord, have mercy upon 
us" ; no person could leave a house so marked till the expiration 
of a month. The dead were gathered in carts during the night 
and shot in large pits. This pestilence fell first of all on the 
poorer classes, but afterwards made little distinction. The num- 
ber of deaths continued to increase till September^ when they 
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reaobed upwards of a thousand weekly ; large fires of coal were 
then lighted in all the streets, and the equinoxial winds which set 
in, cooled and purified the air. From this time the deaths de- 
creased, and early in the following year the court returned to 
London. But in the country, to which the plague had been 
carried by the fugitives, it raged with great violence after the 
metropolis vas free. The total number that perished in London 
alone, is stated to have reached a hundred and thirty thousand. 
The symptoms of the terrible disease were shivering, nausea, 
headache, and delirium. On the third or fourth day, buboes or 
carbuncles arose, and if these could be made to suppurate, there 
was a chance of recovery, but sudden faintness ana plague spots 
or "tokens" appearing on the breast, were followed by almost 
immediate death. The pains in many cases were so intense, that 
the sufferers threw themselves out oi the windows, or ran naked 
through the streets and plunged into the river. 

2. The Fire of London. 1666. On the 3nd September, a 
fire broke out in a baker's shop in Pudding Lane, where the 
Monument now stands. The houses of London being mostly 
built of wood, with pitched roofs, and but narrow thorofares, 
the fire spread with s;reat rapidity, aided by a strong east wind 
which then raged, and unchecked, for the New River pipes were 
found empty, and the engine which raised water from the Thames 
was early reduced to ashes. At night the spectacle was most 
appalling. A vast column of fire, a mile in diameter, was seen 
ascending to the clouds ; the flames as they rose, were bent and 
broken, and shivered by the fury of the wind, every blast of 
which scattered innumerable flakes of tire to kindle new conflag- 
rations. The fire raged for three days, " as if it had a command 
to devour everything in its way". It was ultimately got under, 
but only when the storm had abated and many gaps made by the 
free use of gunpowder, in blowing up those buildings which the 
fire had not reached. Both the King and the Duke of York 
rendered active service, as did also many of the nobility. Two- 
thirds of London, covering a surface of four hundred and thirty- 
six acres were left in ruins, and two hundred thousand persons 
compelled to lie out in the fields skirting the metropolis, many of 
whom were in complete destitution. In so short a time, the fire 
destroyed St. Paul's cathedral and eighty-eight churches, the 
Exchange and many other public buildings, as hospitals, schools, 
&c., and of dwelling houses to the number of thirteen thousand 
two hundred. 

Tiie loss, which was loosely estimated at between seven and 
eight millions, was not altogether wil hout compensation. By an 
act passed for the rebuilding of the city, no timber buildings were 
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to be allowed ; this did away with the overhanging storeys, and 
as the streets were made wider than before, London improved in 
healthiness, and the plague never returned, although before it 
usually came two or three times every century. At the time, 
many of the people were persuaded that it was the work of 
Catholics, and when the Monument was erected, the following 
inscription was placed on it. " The burning of this Protestant 
city was began and carried on by the treachery and malice of the 
popish faction, in order to the effecting their horrid plot for the 
extirpating the Protestant religion and English liberties, and to 
introduce popery and heresy.'* This inscription was erased bj 
James II., restored by William III. and finally removed by order 
of the City of London, 1830. 

SECTION IV. CHANGE OP MINISTRY AND CHANGE 

OP POEEIGN POLICY. 

1. Fall of Clarendon and the fonnation of the Cabal 

Ministry. 1667. The peace, though not a dishonorable one, 
was displeasing to the nation which was disappointed at the re- 
sult, after granting such large sums of money. But it was the 
insult which the nation had received at Chatham, coming imme- 
diately after two such calamities as the plague and fire, that 
aroused the general feeling of the nation against the government. 
A victim was wanted, and none so suitable as Edward Hyde, for 
during his administration he had offended all parties. He had 
long lost the favor of Charles by rebuking his licentiousness, and 
opposing the king's indulgence to tender consciences, and other 
measures in which his royal master was interested. The cava- 
liers detested him for his haughtiness of manner, and his opposi- 
tion to their claims ; and the country party for his regard to 
kingly prerogatives and antipathy to popular liberties. The dis- 
senters looked upon Clarendon as tne principal mover in every 
measure that had oeen passed in abridgment of religious freedom. 
Charles, before the storm burst, sent a message to his minister 
to the effect that his resignation was the only expedient by which 
he could save himself from prosecution, but the Earl had made 
up his mind to abide the issue. The parliament when it met 
proceeded against him, by a bill of impeachment. Of the charges 
laid, the following are the chief : — venality and cruelty in the 
discharge of his duty as chancellor ; the acquisition of enormous 
wealth by unlawful means ; the sale of Dunkirk to Prance ; and 
the design of introducing a military government without the in- 
tervention of parliament. This latter charge grew out of a pro- 
posal made by the chancellor, when the Dutch fleet was at the 
^louth of the river. Under the circumstances, he advised the 
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king to dissolve the parliament, and support the troops by forced 
contributions from the neighbouring counties, to be repaid out of 
the next supply. A quarrel between the two Houses, arising 
from the Lords refusing to commit Clarendon on a general charge, 
perplexed the king. He urged the accused earl to leave the 
Kingdom, this he refused to do ; he at length consented, when the 
king through the Duke of York, expressly commanded it. A bill 
was subsequently passed ordering him to surrender for trial, this 
on account of illness he was prevented from doing, he was there- 
fore for default of appearance, subjected to banishment for life. 

The exile of Clarendon and other causes entirely dissolved the 
Restoration ministry. A new one was formed, which was known 
as the " King's Cabal", and consisted of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Arlington secretary of state, Bridgeman the lord keeper, 
and Sir W. Coventry, a commissioner of the treasury. With 
these were associated Lord Ashley, and Sir T. Clifford, also com- 
missioners of the treasury. In Scotland, the Earl of Lauderdale 
continued at the head of affairs. 

2. The Triple Alliance. 1668. The ready conquests of 
Louis in Flanders, had led both the pope, on the part of the 
king of Spain, and the States of Holland to offer mediation. To 
this offer it was replied, that the French king was satisfied with 
what he had obtained, but was ready to excnange his conquests 
for Luxemburg or Eranche-comt^, with the addition of Aire, St. 
Omer, Douai, Cambria, and Charleroi, to strengthen his northern 
frontier. Spain would not submit to this injustice, and Louis at 
once overran Franche-comt^, on the pretence of compelling Spain 
to come to a decision. As it was tne interest of England, and 
more so of the States, to prevent the annexation of Flanders to 
France, Sir William Temple the resident at Brussels was des- 
patched to Holland to propose a defensive alliance, with the 
object of forcing Louis to make peace with Spain on the terms 
previously offered. The States were perplexed, between a desire 
to preserve the Spanish Netherlands as a Dulwark against France, 
and a dislike to ally themselves with Charles their personsd 
enemy. Temple however so successfully aroused their fears, that 
in five days he negotiated three treaties. 

By the first treaty, the two nations bound themselves in a defen- 
sive alliance to aid each other with a fleet of forty sail, and an army 
of six thousand four hundred men ; by the second, they were to per- 
suade Spain to accept one part of the alternative offered, or compel 
her by war, on conaition that France should not interfere by force 
of arms ; by the third, which was secret, the contracting powers 
were to unite with Spain, in the event of Louis's refusal, and not 
lay down their arms till the peace of the P^tQii&^^ ^v^sb ^^\&s:v&k^. 
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?5y the peace of the Pyrenees, 1659, Maria Theresa, daughter of 
hilip IV. of Spain, solemnly renounced all possible future pre- 
tensions to any of her father's dominions). Sweden afterwards 
joined this league, and hence the name of the Triple Alliance. 
Louis was little concerned at the news of this treaty, for he had 
concladed with Leopold the emperor a secret arrangement, 
known as the " eventual treaty", because its execution depended 
on the event of the death of Charles without male issue. By 
this treaty the two roonarchs had made provision for partitioning 
the whole of the Spanish dominions. Louis had therefore no 
objection to content himself with the alternative proposed. Am- 
bassadors met at Aix la Cbapelle 1668, and Lille, Toumay, 
Douai, Cbarleroi, and other places in Flanders were ceded to 
France, to the great indignation of the Dutch States. 

3. The Treaty of Dover. 1670. The vast expenditure 
occasioned by the second Dutch war, at a time when from various 
causes money was scarce, exasperated men against the prodigali- 
ties of the court, and led to a bill appointing commissioners of 
public accounts. This attempt to reduce the royal expenditure, 
determined Charles to test the promise which Louis had made of 
rendering him pecuniary assistance. Buckingham opened a ne- 
gotiation with the Duchess of Orleans the king's sister; but 
before its conclusion Charles was informed of the Duke of York's 
resolution to embrace the Catholic faith. At an interview be- 
tween the brothers, Charles professed himself of the same mind, 
and on consulting some of nis friends was advised to communi- 
cate with Louis, and solicit his aid to enable him to make an open 
profession of Catholicism. The Duke of York recommended his 
Drother to publish his conversion without delay ; to this it was 
objected by Louis that a premature declaration might endanger 
bis crown. To bring matters to an issue, it was arranged that 
Charles should meet his sister of Orleans at Dover. The meet- 
ing took place, and after some difficulty the French ambassador 
consented to sign the treaty as drawn by the English commis- 
sioners. This scandalous arrangement made Charles the pen- 
sioner of France, and bound him to assist Louis in his designs 
against the Dutch, in return for which Charles was to receive aid 
from France, to put down any insurrection in England that 
might follow his profession of Catholicism. All parties were to 
maintain inviolable secresy, vet some hint of a secret intrigue 
between France and England was given to Temple by De Witt, 
and that something was wrong became soon the general belief. 
The substance only, of the several articles in this celebrated 
treaty can be given : — 
That Charles should publicly profoss himself a Catholic when oon* 
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venient, and then join Louis in a war against the Dutch Eepublic : 
that should Charles's profession occasion an insurrection in England, 
Louis should grant him an aid of £200,000, and an armed force of six 
thousand men : that Louis should observe the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle : that Charles should aid Louis in any new rights which 
might accrue to him on the Spanish monarchy : that both parties 
should make war on the TJnited Provinces, and neither should con- 
clude peace without the other : that the whole charge of the war by 
land be paid by Louis, the English aiding with six thousand men ; 
that by sea, Charles should furnish fifty and Louis thirty ships or 
war, and the entire be commanded by the Duke of York, the French 
king paying £300,000 a year towards the expense of England : that 
of the conquests to be made, England should be satisfied with Wal- 
cheren, Sluys, and Cadsand ; the Prince of Orange to be provided for 
in separate articles : and that the subjects of England and France 
be more closely united by a treaty of commerce to be hereafter con- 
cluded. The treaty was signed by Arlington, T. Arundell, T. Clif- 
ford, and B. Boilings. A second tieaty, with the omission of the 
first article was subsequently signed by Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale. 

SECTION V. THE THIRD DUTCH WAR, 1672-1674. 

1. The cause of the third Dutch war. Eor this war 

Charles assigned the following reasons : — the unwillingness of the 
Dutch to agree to regulations for the commerce of the^wo nations 
in the East Indies : the detention of English traders in Surinam : 
their refusal to honor the English flag in the narrow seas ; and 
their repeated insults to him personally by medals and defamatory 
publications. The real cause is to be found in the treaty of 
Dover. 

2. Events in the third Dutch war. 

(1) The wa-B in 1672. Before the war was actually declared, 
two events occurred deserving of notice. To obtain an addition to 
the supplies voted by parliament, it was suggested by Clifford and 
Ashley, that the payment of moneys advanced to the government by 
bankers and capitalists, on the security of the forthcoming pubhc 
revenue, should be suspended for twelve months. By this breach of 
pubUc faith £1,300,000 was obtained, but it was dearly purchased, for 
many of the bankers failed, the commercial credit of the country was 
shaken, and many annuitants and others reduced to great distress. 
The second event was equally disgraceful to Charles and his Cabal. 
It was the attempt to seize the Levant fleet of Dutch merchantmen 
in their passage up the English Channel. The Dutch were not with- 
out their suspicions of the faithlessness of the English king, and had 
therefore taken such precautions as they could. When tlie Levant 
fleet appeared in sight, it was found to consist of sixty sail, pretty well 
armed, and under convoy of seven ships of war ; the defence made 
was so vigorous, that Holmes, the English admiral, was completely 
baffled the first day. Eeceiving a reinforcement, the English re- 
newed the action, but only one ship of war and four merchants were 
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captured, a result which greatly disappointed the king, and procured 
for Holmes a lodging in the Tower. 

After war was declared, De Euyter put to sea with seventy-five 
ships, besides many fire-ships, and took his station in the Straits of 
Dover, to prevent the junction of the English and French fleets. 
The Duke of York, who had left the Nore with onlv forty sail, ma- 
naj^ed to pass under cover of a fog, and at St. Helens awaited the 
arrival of the French. The combined fleets found the Dutch before 
Ostend, but failing to bring them to an engagement, the English re- 
turned to Southtoold Bay. Here they were nearly surprised a few 
days after, and a general engagement ensued, May 28. The English 
fought with desperation against great odds, and suffered severely till 
joined by a reinforcement, when the Dutch withdrew. Of the French 
squadron none took part in the action. In this battle, the English 
lost one ship, the Dutch three; Montague, Earl of Sandwich, perished, 
and thousands of men. The Dutch after the battle were chased and 
compelled to take shelter in the Wierings. 

In this year, the storm of war broke with terrific violence on the 
States. Louis, Conde, and Turenne, at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand men, wrested three i)rovinces from the Eepublio, and advanced 
their outposts to the vicinity of Amsterdam. The courage of the 
Dutch rose with their danger; the youn^ Prince of Orange was de- 
clared captain-general, and promises of aid were obtained from the 
Emperor, Spain, and Brandenburg. In the French army, served the 
Duke of Monmouth, at the head of six thousand British soldiers. An 
attempt was made to induce the Dutch to accept terms ; they refused, 
and opening their dykes, arrested the progress of the enemy. Under 
the influence of public excitement, the two De Witts were barba- 
rously murdered by the mob, and the Prince of Orange elected 
Stadtholder. 

(2) The war in 1673. In this year considerable changes took 
palace. The parhament compelled the king to withdraw the declara- 
tion of indulgence published in the preceding^year. Suspicions had 
been awakened by the fact that the Duke of York had embraced the 
Catholic faith ; and the alUance with France, a Catholic state, against 
Holland, a Protestant state, was held to prove the existence of some 
conspiracy against the Reformed Churches ; and it was further main- 
tained that the declaration of indulgence was but the first of a series 
of measures to accomplish this purpose. Under these impressions, 
the celebrated Test Act was passed, which compelled the Duke of 
York and Clifford the treasurer to retire from office. The place of 
the latter was filled by Sir Thomas Osborne, afterwards Earl Danby, 
the former by Prince Eupert. 

A fleet of ninety sail of EngUsh put to sea, commanded by the 
Prince. Three actions were fought with De Kuyter off" the Dutch 
coast, in the months of May, June, and August, but in neither was 
anything done worthy of notice ; after alarming the coasts, Eupert 
returned with his honor somewhat tarnished. 

3. Eesnlts of the third Dutch War by Treaty of West- 
minster, Feb. 9, 1674. Several reasons led Charles to end a war 
which tended so little to hb advantage in any way. The English 
Commons were indisposed to grant supplies ; by sea the English 
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had met with no success commensurate with the outlay; the 
States of Holland were forming powerful alliances; and the 
French compelled to retreat to the frontiers. The States were 
anxious to separate England from France, and made an offer of 
peace to Charles through the Spanish ambassador ; this led in- a 
few days to the treaty of Westminster. By this treaty, the Dutch 
consented to honor the English flag (by lowering their flags and 
topsails to English ships of war, on the seas between Cape Finis- 
terre in Spain, and Van Staten in Norway), as a matter of right 
and not of compliment: that the English settlers in Surinam 
should have liberty to sell their effects and retire : that the dis- 
putes between the two East India Companies should be referred 
to arbitrators : and that the Dutch should pay to Charles £200,000 
in lieu of all claims except those relating to India. On the con- 
clusion of this peace, Charles offered his mediation to the different 
powers at war, though without effect; the war went on till 1678, 
when a peace was concluded at Nimeguen, by which Louis ob^ 
tained Franche-comt^ and sixteen fortresses in the Netherlands. 

SECTION VI. POPISH PLOTS AND POLITICAL 

DISHONOR. 

1. England ruled by foreign gold. The period from 

1674 to 1678 was full of disputes between the two Houses, fos- 
tered by moneys sent over oy other states. Although Charles 
had separated his policy from that of Louis, he continued to re- 
ceive a yearly pension from that monarch. In the quarrelsome 
session of 1675, £200,000 are said to have been spent in bribing 
the Commons, part of it advanced by the Dutch and Spanish am- 
bassadors, to obtain the recall of the English regiments serving 
in Flanders. To put an end to this disgrace, a test was proposed, 
to be taken by each member, disclaiming any bribe or pension, 
but the motion was got rid of. Lingard says, ** it is a lact that 
several among those who claimed the praise of patriotism for their 
opposition to the court were accustomed to sell their services for 
money. It seemed as if the votes of the members of parliament 
were exposed for sale to all the powers of Europe. ...'.. some 
took money even from Louis, at the very time when they loudly 
declared against Louis as the greatest enemy of their religion and 
liberties : for that prince, notwithstanding the recent treaty 
(another secret treaty with Charles concluded in 1676), did not 
implicitly rely on the faith of Charles : he sought in addition the 

food-will of those who, by their influence in parliament, might 
ave it in their power to withdraw the king from his promise of 
neutrality". 

The names of Lords Kussell and Hollis, Algernon Sydne^^ 
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Littleton, Hampden, and others, are mentioned as leaders of the 
popular party who lent their influence to France, most of them 
receiving gratuities for their services. This dishonorable course 
was defended on the ground that their views were patriotic and 
honorable, — *' to detach France from the king ; to procure the 
disbanding of the army, the dissolution of a corrupted parliament, 
and the dismissal of a bad minister^'. On this unnatural con- 
nexion Hallam remarks : ** They were concerting measures with 
the natural enemy of their country, religion, honor, and liberties ; 
whose obvious policy was to keep the kingdom disunited, that it 
might be powerless ; who had been long abetting the worst de- 
signs of our court, and who could never be expected to act against 
popery and despotism, but for the temporary ends of his ambition". 
These intrigues with France become more prominent as the reign 
advances. 

One redeeming act of Danby's should not be forgotten ; it was 
his influence which brought about the marriage of the Princess 
Mary with the Prince of Orange (1677), "the seed of the revolu- 
tion and the act of settlement*'. 

2. Oates's popish plot; 1678. Titus Oates during the Com- 
monwealth had left his loom to become an Anabaptist preacher, 
and at the Restoration, having conformed to the church of Eng- 
land, held successively two or three curacies, besides a chaplaincy 
on board a ship of war, all of which he was forced to quit by rea- 
son of improper conduct. Going abroad, he professed himself a 
convert to Romanism, and obtained admission into the English 
colleges at Valladolid and St. Omer, from both of which he was 
expelled. While in residence however, he had gained some know- 
ledge of the names of the chief Romanists in England, and that 
the Jesuits had lately held a private meeting in London. These 
particulars, on his return to ]Gngland, he communicated to Dr. 
Tonge, rector of St. Michael's in Wood Street, a credulous man 
whose imagination was haunted with visions of plots and conspi- 
racies. By this pair a long statement was drawn up, to the effect 
that the Jesuits had held an extraordinary meeting to consult 
respecting the assassination of the king, and the subversion by 
force of the Protestant religion. This was communicated to 
Charles, who, after a private interview with Tonge, referred him 
to the lord treasurer. Danby required proof, and was told that 
certain letters addressed to Bedingfield, the Duke of York's con- 
fessor, would afford it, but they turned out evident forgeries. 
There was now a chance of the scheme falling through. To pre- 
vent this, Oates made affidavit to the truth of what he had stated, 
before Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. 

Oates was now ordered to appear before the council, where he 
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stated that the plan of the Jesuits included besides England, the 
countries of Ireland, Scotland, and Holland : that they had plenty 
of funds : that an attempt had already been made to assassinate 
Charles : that they had now org^anised three sets of assassins, and 
in addition had offered to Wakeham, the queen's physician, 
^15,000 to poison the king: that he had first discovered the plot 
by opening letters with which he was intrusted : that they nad 
expended seven hundred fire-balls in nourishing the fire of Lon- 
don in 1 666 : and that the pope had already named to all the 
bishoprics and dignities of the Church of England., Gates, on 
being challenged to produce documentary evidence, admitted that 
he had none whatever, but could produce abundant evidence, if 
warrants were issued for the seizure of the persons and papers of 
the accused. Warrants were issued. 

The papers of Harcourt, the provincial of the Jesuits, disco- 
vered no trace of a plot, but it was otherwise with those of Cole- 
man, secretary to the Duchess of York. This person had offered 
Lis services to Father La Chaise, the confessor of Louis XIV., in 
favor of the catholic religion; and had been moreover a paid 
agent of the French ambassador, both in procuring information of 
parliamentary proceedings, and dispensing money among the mem- 
bers to strengthen the French interest. Amoug his papers were 
found copies of his correspondence with France, and the attention 
of the council was particularly directed to a proposal which he 
had made to La Chaise, that Louis should furnish him with 
£20,000 to be employed for purposes conducive to the interests 
of France and of the Catholic church. In Coleman's corres- 
pondence occurred the following suspicious sentences : " Success 
would give the greatest blow to the Protestant religion that it 

had received since its birth They had a mighty work on 

their hands, no less than the conversion of three kingdoms, and 
by that perhaps the utter subduing of a pestilent heresy, which 
liad so long domineered over great part of the northern world . . . 
there never was such hope since the death of Queen Mary". 
Coleman and others were committed to prison, for it was evident 
there was a plot, thoue^h not Gates's plot. 

3. Murder of Sir Edmondbnry Godfrey, 1678. This 

magistrate, before wiiom Gates had sworn to the particulars of 
the plot, had been for some time depressed in spirits, apprehend- 
ing that he should become the first martyr ; he left nis house 
without returning, and six days after was discovered, Gctober 15, 
in a dry ditch by Primrose Hill. On examination it was found 
that his body had been run through with his own sword, which 
having passed through the heart came some inches out at the back. 
There was no blood on his clothes, or about hiia^ k\& \SNa\sK^^'^ 
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in his pocket, and his rings on his finders. But his neck was 
bare and showed a deep purple crease, as if be had been strangled ; 
his breast was much bruised and his neck broken. Bishop Bomet 
says. All this I saw, for Dr. Lloyd and I went to view his body, 
and there were many drops of white wax on his clothes, which he 
never used himself ; and since only persons of quality or priests 
use these lights, this made all people believe in whose hands he 
had been. After an inquest which sat for two days, the jury 
found that Sir E. Godfrey had been barbarously murdered by 
some person or persons unknown. The body having been first 
viewea by thousands of persons, a public funeral took place, at- 
tended by an immense procession, headed by raoreHhan seventy 
Protestant clergy in full canonicals. At the time it was generally 
held that Godfrey was murdered by the papists ; the papists how- 
ever maintained that he killed himself in consequence of over 
excitement, working upon a temperament with an hereditary dis- 
position to insanity. The real cause of his death is still a mystery. 
The popery panic spread wildly everywhere, and affected all sec- 
tions of the Protestant church and men of all shades of political 
opinion. 

4. Parliament passes the Papists' Disabling Bill, 1678. 

It was under the excitement caused by the murder of Godfrey 
that the parliament met. Charles only slightly alluded to it, but 
both Shaftsbury and Danby had ends to serve by making capital 
of it, and Gates and Tonge were made to astonish the House with 
their narratives. The parliament professed to be alarmed, guards 
were placed in the cellars under the Houses, and a proclamation 
extorted from the king that all Catholics not being householders, 
about thirty thousand, should quit London. In the City, posts 
and chains were provided for securing the streets, and a force of 
fifty thousand men put under arms ; patrols paraded the streets, 
batteries were planted, and the great gates kept constantly closed. 
The catholic lords, Stafford, Powis, Petre, Arundel, and Bellasis 
were committed to the Tower, and the ordinary prisons filled with 
papists. The parliament declared '' that there hath been, and 
still is, a damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried on by 
the popish recusants, for assassinating the king, for subverting 
the government, and for rooting out and destroying the Protestant 
religion". Titus was proclaimed the Saviour of the Nation, and 
pensioned subsequently with j£?1200 a year. 

During this fervour, Shaftesbury in the Lords, and Kussell in 
the Commons, moved an address to exclude the Duke of York 
from the presence and councils of the soverei^. The Duke, per- 
suaded by his brother, retired from the council and the motion was 
withdrawn; it was however hoped to exclude him from the court 
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by a bill then pending in the House. The Disabling Bill, as it 
was called, was for " the more effectual preserving the king's per- 
son and government by disabling papists from sitting in either 
House of Parliament". Though the bill passed, yet so far as the 
Duke of York was concerned, Shaftesbury failed in his purpose, 
for the Duke was excepted from the operation of this act by a 
special provision. 

By the Disabling Bill, no person could sit or vote in either House, 
er name a proxy in the House of Lords, unless he had previously 
taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and subscribed a decla- 
ration that the worship of the Church of Rome is idolatrous, under 
Eenalty of £500, besides incurring a disability to sue in any court of 
LW, receive a legacy, or be a guardian, execuDor, or administrator ; 
and that every unqualified peer or commoner, coming into the House 
or the presenc/C of the king, shall be liable to the same penalty, unless 
in the next term he should have taken the same declaration in the 
Court of Chancery. This act continued in force till the passing of 
the Catholic ReUef BiU in 1829. 

5. Bedloe's Plot, 1678. Charles had issued a proclamation 
offering t500 and a full pardon, even to an accomplice, for the 
discovery of the assassins of Sir E. Godfrey. This brought up a 
rival to Oates, William Bedloe, originally a stable-boy to Lord 
Bellasis, but since a swindler and convicted thief, and but just now 
discharged from Newgate. When examined, he pretended to 
no acquaintance with Oates, or knowledge of the great plot. He 
deposed that Godfrey had been smothered between two pillows, 
by two Jesuits and a servant of Lord Bellasis ; that he had been 
offered two thousand guineas to aid in removing the corpse ; and 
ihat some nights after, the body was removed from Somerset 
House by three of the queen's retainers. He afterwards im- 
proved his deposition by stating that Godfrey was not stifled but 
strangled, and as his memory strengthened, it came to his mind 
that ten thousand men were to land at Bridliuii^ton, and thirty 
thousand from Corunna, at Milford Haven. Further, the king 
was to be murdered, together with several of the nobility, and the 
military destroyed by an organised force in London ; and that all 
who refused to become papists were to be '* utterly extinguished". 
All this was hailed as a confirmation of Oates's depositions. The 
two villains subsequently brought their fictions to harmonise 
better together, and deposed to having overheard at Somerset 
House a plot to kill the king, in which the queen was implicated, 
Oates actually had the effrontery to appear at the bar of the Com- 
mons ; he there with a loud voice exclaimed, " I, Titus Oates, 
accuse Catherine queen of England of high treason" The Lords 
being dissatisfied with the evidence, refused their concurrence, the 
charge was therefore dropped. No executions had as yet taken 
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place ; they now came on with fearful rapidity. The first victim 
was Stayley, the catholic banker, who was executed for treason- 
able words uttered in a tavern, and sworn to by Carstairs, called 
by Burnet a man of infamous character. Coleman, the victim of 
the perjuries of Gates and Bedloe, came next, and many followed 
him beiore the year was out. 

6. Iinpeaciimeiit of Danby and dissolution of fhe 

second Long Parliament, 1679. Danby, the lord- treasurer 
had, by order of Cliarles and in opposition to his own judgment, 
written to Montague the ambassador at Paris, to make an offer of 
the kings's services, in disposing the allies to accept the condi- 
tions of peace ; and if they did not, of neutrality on the part of 
England, for which services Louis should pay Charles a ^ven 
sum. The French monarch, displeased at the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange, and no longer in need of the court of England, 
determined to punish Charles ; he therefore refused to pay any 
longer the pension stipulated by treaty, alleging that the condi- 
tions had not been performed. Louis then urged Montague to 
betray the secret in order to ruin Danby ; the ambassador there- 
fore returned to England, and obtaining a seat in the House, laid 
before it the celebrated despatch. The Commons, under the im- 
pulse of the moment, voted that the lord- treasurer be impeached 
of high treason. The impeachment charged the Earl with-— 
accroaching on the royal power by acting without communication 
with the other officers of state: endeavouring to subvert this 
government by keeping on foot a standing army : negotiating a 
peace in favor of France to the prejudice of England, in oider to 
obtain money for the support of that army : concealing the papist 
plot : wasting the royal treasure : and obtaining grants for him- 
self, contrary to the act of parliament. Danby denied all, and 
challenged proof; the Commons failed in obtaining his committal 
to the Tower. To secure his safety, he proposed to the council to 
terminate the session of parliament, Charles readily agreed, and 
the proceedings against his treasurer were thus suspended. Li 
less than a month the " pension'* parliament was dissolved (Jan. 
24), after an existence of nearly eighteen years. 

7. Charles's second parliament carries on the im- 
peachment of Danby, 1679. Danby's hopes depended alto- 
gether upon the construction of the new parliament, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. The country being intensely excited, 
his adherents were rejected and their places supplied with those 
who believed in a real catholic plot, and hated an administration 
which, as they supposed, was not unfriendly to the catholic in- 
terest. Danby sought to propitiate his opponents by obtaining 
from Charles an order, that the Duke of York should quit the king- 
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dom before the meeting of parliament and reside at Brussels. 
The Duke consented on condition that his rights should not be 
sacrificed to the pretensions of Monmouth, who had undertaken 
to prove a contract of marriage between Charles and his mother. 
The king to settle this point, made a declaration before the coun- 
cil, that he had never married other woman than Catherine his 
wife then living; this declaration which he subscribed was en- 
rolled in Chanc«irj. When the parliament met (March 6), Charles, 
having obtained Danby's resignation, informed the two Houses, 
that whatever Danby had done with respect to writing letters, dr 
enquiring into the plot, was by his express orders ; and that for 
the offences for which he was impeached, a full pardon had been 
granted him and would be repeated a dozen times if necessary. 
The Commons, after an angry discussion, resolved that pardons in 
bar of impeachment by the Commons of England were irregular 
and illegal. Danby was committed to the Tower, where he re- 
mained till 1685. It was when Danby fell from power, that 
Charles sent for Temple from the Hague, and by his advice formed 
a New Council consisting of thirty members, fifteen of which were 
to be selected from the popular leaders of the two Houses. Of 
this council the Earl of Snaftesbury was the president. Great 
joy was manifested throughout the country, for it was thought the 
king would now be one with the people ; but the Commons sus- 
pecting it to be an artifice, suspended their judgment. 

8. The Exclusion Bill. 1679. Shaftesbury, although now 
the president of the council, showed himself as hostile to the 
court as ever. Without difficulty, he moved the House to active 
measures against the papists, and for the exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the throne. Charles, who saw their drift, offered to 
enact, that in the event of a Catholic coming to the throne, all 
presentations belonging to the crown should be vested in Protes- 
tant trustees; that the parliament in existence at the king's 
demise should continue to sit ; that the council, the judges, the 
lord-lieutenants, and the officers of the navy, should be appointed 
or displaced only by authority of parliament. The Commons 
rejected this offer, and prepared a Bill of Exclusion, which pro- 
vided that whereas James, Duke of York, being a papist, and in 
alliance with the pope to advance the power of France, the said 
James should be incapable of inheriting the crown of England and 
Ireland ; that when the crown became vacant it should devolve 
on that person next in succession who had always professed the 
Protestant religion ; that if the Duke of York should ever return 
to these dominions, he should be, and was thereby attainted of 
high treason ; and so also of every one, during the king's life, or 
aiterwards, who should correspond with, counsel, or aid the said 
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Duke. The bill passed the Commons by a large majority. Bat 
it now became a general opinion that Shaftesbury and his party 
were aiming to place the Duke of Monmouth on tue throne ; this, 
with the fact that the parliament was about to pass a strong reso- 
lution relative to the moneys paid by the late treasurer to several 
members of the pension parliament, determined the king suddenly 
to put an end to the session. May 27 : in consequence of Shaftes- 
bury's intrigues, it was in a few months dissolved. The Exclusion 
Bill was renewed in the next parliament, but rejected by the 
peers chiefly through the influence of Halifax ; another attempt 
made at the Oxford parliament failed. 

This parliament is chiefly remarkable for passing the celebrated 
Habeas Coi-pus Act, " for the better securmg the liberty of the 
subject, and for prevention of imprisonments beyond the seas'"* ; 
it was indeed the only important measure perfected in Charles's 
second parliament, and obtained mainly through the management 
of Shaftesbury. 

9. The Meal Tub Plot, 1679. Dangerfield, a man who 
for different crimes had suffered the punishments of whipping, 
burning in the hand, and pillory, being then in Newgate for debt, 
sought aid of a Mrs. Cellier, a Catholic, promising in return to 
obtain for her some papers from a fellow prisoner, a supposed 
agent of Shaftesbury. On obtaining his discharge, he was em- 
ployed to collect money for Mrs. Cellier, and pretended to the 
discovery of a most dangerous conspiracy. Through his patrons 
he was introduced to various persons, and by one of them to the 
Duke of York, to whom he declared that the Presbyterians had 
proposed during the king's illness the month before (Sept.) to 
raise an army and seize on the government. A paper was handed 
to the Duke to show that commissions had been distributed, and 
a plan actually arranged for a revolution. Dengerfield was re- 
warded both by James and his brother the kin^, but shortly after 
was committed to Newgate, for an attempt to deceive the govern- 
ment by a bundle of forged papers. While in prison, he declared 
that he had been instigatea by Lady Powis and Mrs. Cellier to 
engage in a sham plot to cover a real one ; that it was not Pres- 
byterians, but the papists who were plotting ; and that Arundel 
had offered him £2000 to kill the king ; and to kill Shaftesbury, 
Powis had offered ^500. He further declared that the docu- 
ment on which the sham plot was founded, was concealed in Mrs. 
Cellier's house, in a meal-tub; the paper being really found 
there, the whole affair obtained the name of the Meal-tub Plot. 
Lady Powis, Mrs. Cellier, and Lord Castlemaine were appeared 
against by J)angerfield, but all acquitted. This plot remains a 
mystery to the present day, one party holding that the Catholics 
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sought to retaliate by forgeries, similar to those employed against 
them, the other that it was a trick to draw the Duke of York 
into some act which might increase the popular prejudice, and 
give arguments in favor of the Bill of Exclusion. 

10. The Addressers and Abhorrers, the immediate 

Sredecessors of the Whigs and Tories. 1679. Charles to 
eprive Shaitesbury of part of his power of annoyance, removed 
him from the office of president. In revenge the Earl got up an 
extraordinary demonstration of hostility to the Romanists, on the 
anniversary of the accession of Elizabeth, Nov. 17. A figure of 
the dead body of Godfrey, Jesuits, priests, bishops, cardinals, the 
pope and the devil, were moved on in procession, in the presence 
of two hundred thousand spectators, and then the whole com- 
mitted to the flames. Shaftesbury next sent for Monmouth to 
England, and sought to raise a popular feeling in favor of his 
pretensions to the throne, as the only means of saving England 
from Erench invaders and popish rebels. He also despatched 
agents throughout the country, to solicit subscriptions to petitions 
or addresses praying the king for a speedy meeting of parliament. 
The people were urged to petition, on the ffrouna that the 
ascendancy of popery and the establishment of despotism, would 
assuredly follow the cessation of parliament. Grand juries set 
the example, and most of the counties and large towns followed. 
Charles was alarmed, and anticipating insurrection, put trusty 
garrisons in Portsmouth, Sheerness, Hull, and other places, and 
then issued a proclamation addressed to all magistrates threaten- 
ing with rigorous punishment, all who should subscribe petitions 
contrary to the known laws of the land. This proclamation pro- 
duced a reaction, and multitudes afraid of a second revolution, 
came forward with addresses, expressing their abhorrence of the 
practice of the petitioners. The two parties came thus to obtain 
the names of Addressers and Abhorrers, which subsequently were 
changed for Whig and Tory. Shaftesbury had yet another scheme 
to stir the public mind. Before the meeting of parliament in 
1680, he and twelve other peers, accompanied by Gates, presented 
at the bar of the King's tench, the Duke of York as a popish 
recusant; the application was got rid of by the sudden dis- 
missal of the grand jury. 

11. Charles's third parliament in which Visconnt 

Stafford is convicted. 1680. Immediately on the opening 
of the session, Oct. 21, Dangerfield appeared at the bar of the 
House, to accuse^ the Duke of York of being privy to his impo- 
sition of a Presbyterion plot, of having instructed him to forge 
the papers, and of having presented him with twenty guineas, 
with a promise of more. Lord Eussell then moved that th& 
s 
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House should eifectuall;^ prevent a popish successor. Two dajs 
later, the dying deposition of Bedloe to the truth of his former 
testimony was read to the House, when a vote was taken, that a 
bill be introduced to disable the Duke of York from succeeding 
to the crown. The bill passed but was lost in the Lords after a 
debate of six hours. Shaftesbury next proposed to the House a 
bill of divorce, but Charles declared he would not consent to dis- 
grace an unQffendiug woman. To maintain the influen(?e of the 
anti-popery party, it was now resolved to bring one of the popish 
lords, then in the Tower, to trial. Lord Stafford was therefore 
brought before his peers, and charged by Dugdale, who was sup- 
ported by Oates ana others of tiie brood, with consenting to the 
king's death, and with offering £500 for his assassination : Oates 
moreover swore positively that he saw him receive a patent ap- 
pointing him paymaster of the Catholic army. Stafford made a 
good defence, but it was useless ; he was found guilty and exe- 
cuted in three weeks. The king believed him to be innocent, yet 
ventured not to spare his life. In this parliament, the " Ab- 
horrers" met with considerable disquietude. Several members of 
the House were expelled, and those who had been most con- 
spicuous, were forced up from the country to the bar of the 
House, and committed to prison. An impeachment was voted 
against chief-justice North, for drawing up the proclamation 
against petitioning for a parliament, and afterwards against justice 
Scroggs for discharging the grand jury when the Duke of York 
was presented for recusancy. Ultimately, the Commons resolved 
that unless the Duke were excluded from the succession, they 
could not conscientiously vote any supply. This with other 
violent resolutions determined the king to dissolve the parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1681, after a sitting of three months. 

12. Charles's fourth or Oxford Faxliament : Eegency 

Bill. 1681. The popular leaders were disconcerted that Oxford 
had been chosen for the place of meeting, for it deprived them of 
the support of their numerous adherents in the capital, and re- 
moved them to a place where they had scarcely a single friend. 
The measure was condemned in pamphlets, and some of the peers 
presented a strong petition against it. Shaftesbury and other 
chiefs of his party proceeded armed to Oxford, and attended by 
armed men wearing ribbons, on which were the words ** No po- 
pery, no slavery". Charles in meeting the Houses, March, 21, 
assumed a high tone, for he had just concluded another pension 
treaty with Louis, and was therefore the more independent of his 
parliament. The Houses were informed that the king would 
consent to reasonable security for religion, in the event of a 
patholic successor to the throne, but he would not be frig)itened 
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into the subversion of the government. Halifax had suggested a 
Regency Billy as a substitute for the bill of exclusion. This was 
now brought forward. It proposed to satisfy the anti-popery 
party by enacting — that James should be banibhed five hundred 
miles from the British dominions : that on the death of Charles, 
James might assume the title of king, but the powers of govern- 
ment should fall to a regency, to the princess or Orange first, then 
the Lady Anne, then any legitimate son of James, educated in 
the Protestant faith : and that all Catholics of considerable pro- 
perty be banished, their children being taken from them, to be 
Drought up in the established church. After a debate of two 
days the bill was rejected, and a resolution passed to bring in again 
the exclusion bill. It so happened that a quarrel arose between 
the two Houses, the Lords having rejected an impeachment 
brought to them from the Commons, of Fitz Harris, one of that 
vile brood which marked tiie period, men ready to swear to a 
plot on either side. Charles dexterously made an advantage of 
this dissension, and going unexpectedly to the House, told them 
that no good was to be expected, seeing they had already began 
to differ, and immediately dissolved the parliament, March 28. 
In this abrupt manner terminated Charles's last parliament, after 
a sitting of but one week, and without the transaction of any 
business. 

SECTION YIL ARBITRABT RULE PROVOKES 

POLITICAL PLOTS. 

1. Reaction, and government prosecutions of the 

popular party, 1681-r82. In a short time from the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, the king published a declaration justifying 
himself, both with regard to thai and the parliament which pre- 
ceded it, on the ground that they had refused to accept reasonable 
offers ; had committed Englishmen illegally; had charged men of 
foul offence, without hearing proof against, or defence in favor of 
them ; had threatened persons who lent money to the king ; had 
suspended the execution of penal statutes ; and had endeavoured 
to create a quarrel between the two Houses, by attempting to 
disturb a prosecution which the king had ordered. This declara- 
tion was read in all the churches, and people began to feel that 
all the fault had not been on one side. The popular leaders in 
defence put forth " A just and moderate Vindication", it how- 
ever failed to produce much effect. The tide had turned, and 
Charles received addresses from all parts of the kingdom, con- 
gratulating him on his deliverance from the republicans, and 
expressing attachment to his person and confidence in his govern- 
ment ; many of them nevertheless reminded the kin^ o^i ^^ 
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promise to call frequent parliaments, and govern according to 
the laws. 

Fitz Harris, respecting whom the Houses had differed at Ox- 
ford, was proceeded against for accusing yarious persons of a 
design to kill the king. He was executed along with Plunket, 
the titular archbishop of Armagh, accused of being connected 
with the plot in Ireland. Plunket was the last victim of the 
popish plot imposture; Hallam says he was an innocent and 
worthy person, as Charles the " good-natured" well knew, and 
yet with "detestable wickedness" he was sacrificed, that. the 
court might secure itself against the suspicion of popery. The 
next case was that of Stephen College, the " Protestant joiner", 
a man of little education, but one who could harangue a mob 
with effect. Being charged with appearing in arms against the 
king, he was triea and acquitted at the Old JBailey, but being 

5ut on his trial again at Oxford, was found guilty and executed, 
'he trial of College was remarkable for a split among the leaders 
of the " plot" witnesses ; the evidence of Dugdale and his party 
was contradicted by Oates and his party, for which Titus lost his 
pension. Another noticeable point was the ** gross irregularity" 
practised towards the prisoner, by taking away the written in- 
structions he had given to his counsel before the trial, in order to 
learn the grounds oP his defence. 

Shaftesbury was the next to feel the result of the reaction 
which had set in. He w^as accused of suborning persons to give 
false testimony against the queen, the Duke of York, and the 
lord-lieutenant and chancellor of Ireland. Being committed to 
the Tower, the Earl petitioned to be allowed to repair to his 
plantation in Carolina, this was refused. An indictment preferred 
against him for high treason, was rejected by the jury. But 
among his papers was found the plan of a treasonable conspiracy, 
and another document containing a list of his friends ana oppo- 
nents in every county, under two heads — "worthy men" and 
'"men worthy" (of being hanged). These papers were published, 
and procured for the king, further demonstrations of attachment 
and confidence. Charles took advantage of this, and fell with 
great severity on the " worthy men", putting them to fines, dis- 
traints, and imprisonments, the majority of them being protestant 
dissenters. The Duke of Monmouth was arrested at Stafford, 
for "passing through the kingdom with multitudes of riotous 
persons", and was put to bail in j^l 0,000. Shaftesbury, con- 
scious of having sinned past forgiveness, plotted with Walcot, 
Rumsey, and others to raise the city, but the result of the con- 
test for the appointment of sheriffs alarmed him, and he withdrew 
to Amsterdam, where he died in two months. 
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2. Attack on the Charters of corporate towns. 1683. 

Shaftesbury and others had been acquitted by juries, the choice 
of which was in the sheriff's, and as long as tbey were devoted to 
the popular party, the court had no hope of a verdict against any 
of tne popular leaders, or their followers. It was therefore de- 
termined to attack the privileges of the city of London, by a 
writ of quo warranto, which would lead to an enquiry, by what 
warrant the city claimed to exercise its rights and privileges. 
After proceedings for eighteen months in the King's Bench, 
judgment was given, declaring London to have forfeited its 
charter, on the ground that the city had imposed an illegal tax on 
merchandise, and had circulated a libel on the king, charging him 
with interrupting the making of provisions for the preservation of 
himself and his Protestant subjects, by the prorogation of parlia- 
ment. The common council petitioned, and obtained the resto- 
ration of its former franchises, but as a measure of precaution, 
the king retained a veto on the appointment of the lord-mayor, 
sheriff, and other influential city officers. This led to the selec- 
tion of men friendly to the court, and deprived the popular party 
of its stronghold. The fate of Londoa alarmed other corpora- 
tions, and they made their peace in large numbers by a voluntary 
surrender. Others were proceeded against by quo warranto, or 
frightened by the authority of the judges of assize. It is said of 
Jeffreys on the north circuit in 1684, that he "made all the 
charters, like the walls of Jericho, fall down before him, and re- 
turned laden with surrenders, the spoils of towns". In the new 
charters, the governing power of tue corporation was under the 
influence of the crown, as was also that of^ returning members to 
parliament, the choice of them being confined to persons attached 
to the court. 

3. The Rye House and Revolutionary Plots. 1633. 

Shaftesbury, before his flight to Holland, had formed plans of in- 
surrectionary movements with men of desperate fortunes, as 
Walcot, formerly an officer under Cromwell, Rumsey, a military 
adventurer, and Ferguson a Scotch Independent minister. After 
the death of their chief, they proposed to themselves an insur- 
rection in the City, and the assassination of Charles and his 
brother the Duke. The assassination it was thought could be 
accomplished at a farm called the Rye House, belonging to Rum- 
bold one of the party. Communication was opened between the 
Rye House party and the discontented among the Whig leaders 
— Monmouth, Essex, Grey, Russell, Sydney, and Hampden. 
The Whig party rejected the idea of assassination, and aimed at 
a simultaneous rising in the City, the Whig counties, and in 
Scotland, tor the purpose of forcing a change in the ^q^^k^m»k^. 
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An intercepted letter first awakened suspicion of what was goin^ 
on, Keeling, one of the Rye House desperadoes then offered to 
reveal the plans. Hints of a discoyery led the guilty to abscond, 
and a proclamation was issued for the apprehension of the cou- 
spii-ators of the Rye House. The other party was also blown on ; 
Ilussell, Sydney, Howard, and Essex were taken and confined in 
the Tower, but Monmouth and the others escaped. 

Lord William Russell's trial excited great interest, on account 
of the doubt felt whether his party were implicated in the designs 
of the other. Rumsey, Shepherd, and Lord Howard witnessed 
against him, the latter was .the principal, but he only proved that 
Russell had taken part in two discussions with respect to an in- 
surrection, and not that he had any part in the design against the 
king's life. The jury returned a verdict of guilty. Great exer- 
tions were made to save him, but the king was inexorable, and he 
was executed in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 21. The attainder of 
Lord Russell was reversed in the first parliament after the Revo- 
lution, on the ground that he had been " wrongfully convicted by 
partial and unjust constructions of law". On the same day that 
Russell was executed for maintaining the lawfulness of resistance, 
the University of Oxford published a decree asserting the neces- 
sity of passive obedience and condemning the following propo- 
sitions — that civil authority is originally derived from the people : 
that there exists any compact between the prince and his suDJects : 
that the sovereign by bad government can forfeit his right : &c., 
&c., to the number of twenty-seven taken from the works of 
Buchanan, Milton, Baxter, Hobbes, and others, all of which were 
condemned to be burnt. 

Algernon Sydney was the next considerable conspirator that 
was tried. The infamous Jeffreys was the newly-made chief 
justice, and public interest was all alive to see how he would com- 
port himself. Howard was again the principal witness ; he de- 
clared that Sydney was a member of a council of six, and that he 
had attended meetings for purposes of conspiracy. Evidence was 
then put in of another overt act of treason ; this was a manuscript 
which Sydney had composed years before, in refutation of Filmer's 
celebrated work in defence of absolute government. The evidence 
given by Howard and that derived from the manuscript, were held 
to be the two witnesses required by statute, and a veraict of guilty 
followed. Sydney was beheaded on Tower Hill, Dec. 7. Of the 
other conspirators, Monmouth was pardoned, Essex committed 
suicide in the Tower, Hampden was convicted of a misdemeanour 
and fined £40,000 ; several of the Rye House party were executed 
at different times, as they fell into the hands of the government. 

Charles had now a complete ascendency, and no events mark 
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the remainder of his reign, but the release of some catholic peers, 
exorbitant fines levied on those who opposed or reflected on the 
government, and the restoration of the Duke of York to the office 
of lord high admiral, in defiance of the Test Act. 

SECTION VIII.— AEEAIES OE SCOTLAND. 

1. The Covenanters defeated on the Pentland Hills, 

Nov. 28, 1666. The restoration of episcopacy led to the expul- 
sion of large numbers of the Presbyterian clergy ; this left so 
many vacant pulpits that the prelates were compelled to appoint 
many new students with " as little morality as learning, and still 
less devotion than either**. At first, the congregations treated 
the curates with neglect ; they then withdrew from their parish 
churches. The Covenanters, as those who adhered to Presby- 
terianisni were called, took to open-air meetings, in wild and 
desolate places, where they were not likely to be disturbed by 
either peace-officers or soldiers. In the West of Scotland, where 
the aversion to Episcopacy was the greatest, several regiments 
under the command of Sir James Turner, were sent to live at free 
quarters. But the more the Covenanters were oppressed, the 
more "obstinate" they became, and believing themselves called 
thereto, mustered in an armed body of about eleven hundred men, 
and marched to Edinburgh. Receiving no encouragement from 
the capital, they retreatea and were followed and defeated by the 
royal army under general Dalziel, at Ridlion Green, a spur of the 
Pentland Hills. *' About twenty of the prisoners were executed 
at Edinburgh as rebels, many of them being put to the torture. 
This was practised in various ways — sometimes by squeezing the 
fingers with screws called thumbikins, sometimes by the boot, a 
species of punishment peculiar to Scotland. It consisted in 
placing the leg of the unfortunate person in a strong wooden case 
called a Boot, and driving down wedges between his knee and the 
frame, by which the limb was often crushed and broken.*' 

2. Mnrder of Sharpe: defeat of Covenanters at 

Bothwell Briff, June 22, 1679. Two years after the affair at 
the Pentland Huls, Mitchell, a preacher and a man of heated im- 
agination, attempted to assassinate archbishop Sharpe, whose 
severity against his former party made him particularly obnoxious; 
the attempt failed on Sharp, though it wounded the bishop of 
Orkney. In 1674, Mitchell was seized, terribly tortured, and 
four years subsequently, executed. Sharpe was now more hated 
than ever, and his violence of disposition led to the banding of a 
few desperate men for mutual protection. Being out one day, 
these men saw the bishop's carriage coming in their direction ; 
they felt the opportunity to be the work of heaven, ordetoii tk^ 
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old man out of his coach, and in spite of the entreaties of his 
daughter, who happened to be with him, dashed his skull in 
pieces, May 3. Tiie government being irritated, declared all at- 
tendance upon field-conventicles treason, and at once raised new 
troops ; on the other hand, the Covenanters grew desperate, and 
headed bj the assassins defeated Graham of Claverhouse at Drum- 
clog, June 1. The Duke of Monmouth, coming to Scotland as 
commander-in-chief, encamped with five thousand men on Botb- 
well-muir. On the 22nd of June, he came upon the Covenanters, 
who were drawn up in force behind the Clyde at Bothwell-bridge; 
their position was soon carried with a loss to the insurgents of 
five hundred killed. About twelve hundred were made prisoners, 
some of whom were executed, others gave bonds of conformity, 
and the more obstinate sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

3. The Cameronians: severity of York's rule in 

Scotland, 1 679— 1 684. When Charles was seriously ill in 1679, 
the Duke of York was sent for from Holland ; instead of return* 
ing whence he came, he repaired to Scotland as high commissioner, 
M^nk being recalled. For a time after the defeat of Bothwell 
Brig there was quiet, yet there was a remnant headed by Cameron 
and Cargill, two preachers who, with their followers, subsequently 
renounced their allegiance to Charles Stuart. The Cameronians, 
as this party was called, were put down by dragoons, and those 
not killed by the soldiers, were executed or transported to 
America. Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the attempt of the Duke 
of York to exterminate this sect, says, " All usual forms of law, 
all the bulwarks by which the subjects of a country are protected 
against the violence of armed power, were at once broken down, 
and officers and soldiers received commissions not only to appre- 
hend, but to interrogate and punish, any persons whom they might 
suspect of fanatical principles; and if tney thought proper, they 
might put them to death upon the spot. All that was necessary 
to condemnation was, that the individuals seized upon should 
scruple to renounce the Covenant— or should hesitate to admit, 
that the death of Sharpe was an act of murder — or should refuse 
to pray for the king — or decline to answer any other ensnaring 
or captious questions concerning their religious principles." The 
" cola-blooded and savage barbarity of the deeds" perpetuated by 
Claverhouse may be seen in the same writer, or better in the 
Scottish writers of the period. Cameron was killed (1680) in a 
skirmish with the military ; and Cargill captured and executed 
the year after. 

In 1681, the Duke of York held a parliament and procured the 
passing of an act, declaring that the kings of Scotland derive 
their powers from God alone, and that no difference of reb'gionjno 
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act of parliament, made or to be made, could alter or divert the 
saccessioa. But the most important act was the imposition of a 
new test, including a promise to adhere to the true Protestant re- 
ligion; a recognition of the king's supremacy over all persons 
civil and ecclesiastical ; a rejection of the doctrines and practices 
already condemned ; and an acknowledgement that there " lay no 
obligation from the national covenant, or the solemn league and 
covenant, or any other manner of way whatsoever, to endeavour 
any alteration in the government in church or state, as it was then 
established by the laws of the kingdom". The Dukes of Hamil- 
ton and Monmouth objected to this test and resigned their ofl&ces. 
Argyle offered to take it, but without binding himself not to en- 
deavour " in a lawful way and in his station, to make such changes, 
in church and state as he might judge beneficial". For this quali- 
fying sentence, the Earl was accused of treason^ leasing-making, 
and perjury ; he was tried and convicted, but in disguise escaped 
from prison and joined the discontented in Holland. This pro- 
ceeding struck general terror, from its gross violation of justice ; 
many noblemen and others resolved to sell their property and 
remove to America, but they were stopped in their preparations, 
by information of the proposed sclieme for altering the govern- 
ment of Charles II., a secret which was learnt in London by the 
deputation sent there to prepare for their emigration. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Charles II. 1630—1685. Charles, the son of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, was bom at St James's on the 24th of May, 1630, 
and shortly after his birth declared Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester. At the age of eight he was knighted, received the Order of 
the Grarter. and was formally installed at Westminster. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war in 1642, the prince was appointed to the command 
of a troop of horse, yet when the king's body-guard charged at the battle 
of Edgenill, Charles and his brother fork were in charge of Hervey 
the celebrated physician, under cover of a hedge. In 1644, he saw his 
father for the fast time, departing then with the title of general to the 
western counties, where being pressed he passed first to Scilly, thence 
to Jersey, and eventually to Paris in 1646, to join his mother. He 
Boon withdrew to the Hague, where he remained till the assassination 
of Dorislaus in 1649; he then returned to Paris, but finding the 
rrench uneasy at his presence, removed to the royal island of Jersey. 
The preparations of the parliament to reduce that island compelled 
him to retire to Breda, where he accepted the conditions of the Scoteh 
commissioners, and then sailed for Scotland. The story of Charles's 
wanderings and hair-breadth escapes, from the battle of Worcester 
till his embarkation at Shoreham, is fuU of romance and may be read 
in larger histories. His wanderings extended over forty-tm-ee days, 
through districts, closely watohed ; nis secret was knoYj^L^^aRrt^^NSosiSk. 
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forty persons, and a reward offered for his apprehension, and yet he 
was not betrayed. 

Having resided three years in France, he made a short stay at Spa 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, and then took up his residence at Cologne, 
where his loose nabits were sufficiently notorious. In 1656, he ana 
his followers removed to Bruges; his court there was one constant 
scene of profligacy. A contemporary letter says, " Fomicalion, 
drunkenness, and adultery, are esteemed no sins among them". 
From this period to the Kestoration, his manner of life was much 
the same, and his residence either at Bruges or Brussels. 

Charles II. was neither a good man, nor a good king. His profli- 
gate Ufe was of the most unblushing character, and his station gave 
nim sufficient influence to corrupt all who came within his reach. 
His court had infinitely less decency than the harems of eastern sen- 
sualists, and was further degraded by drawing into it the scum of the 
theatre. Charles was good-tempered, but it arose from indolence ; 
he was not cruel, but he allowed mnocent men to be executed. 
Charles professed himself a Protestant king, and agreed to severe 
laws against the Romanists— even to their death, but was all the 
while really a Romanist at heart, and engaged by treaty with Louis 
to subvert the constitution of the Protestant church in this countiy. 
That he had a design against the liberties of England is clear, though 
it was only in the last few years of his reign that they were fully 
understood. 

The following remarks by Smyth are as just as they are impor- 
tant : — " Such was the effect of the fascinating manners and specious 
qualities of Charles, that he was never hated or despised in the de- 
gree which he deserved. Even at this distance of time we may not 
readily bring ourselves to entertain sentiments sufficiently severe 
against the king, the courtiers, and all the considerable ;personages> 
that appeared during these critical times. The truth is, that the 
period was marked by a sort of conspiracy against all sobriety and 
order, against all liberty and law, against all dignity and happiness^ 
public and private ; and we must not suffer our taste for pleasantry, 
and our admiration of shining talents, to betray us into a forgetful- 
ness of every graver virtue, which can seriously occupy our reflection^ 
or engage our respect." 

Catherine of Bbaganza, 1638—1705. Catherine, the queen- 
consort of Charles II., was the daughter of John, Duke of Braganza» 
who having rescued Portugal from servitude to Spain (1640), became 
its king. At the age of six years, she was offered by her father to 
Charles I., for his son the Prince of Wales, but received no encou- 
ragement. After receiving her early education in a convent, Cathe- 
rine led so retired a life in the palace, that when she heard of her 
coming marriage, she had not been out of doors for five years. For 
political reasons, both Louis XIV. and Henrietta Maria persuaded 
Charles to conclude this alUance, to which, indeed, he himself greatly 
inclined, because of the dowry of £500,000, together with the settle 
ments of Tangier and Bombay, and a free trade for the English to 
India and the Brazils. The objections made to her reUgion were 
overruled, and Charles on his part undertook to secure to her freedom 
of reUgious worship, and £30,000 a yexc for Ufe. Catherine landed at 
Portsmouth in 1062, and was married to the king, first privately in 
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her chamber^ and then publicly by the bishop of London. For six 
weeks the bnde had little to complain of, then her husband's charao- 
ter appeared in his recommending Lady Gastlemaine, one of his mis- 
tresses, for a chief post in the queen's household, and though she 
resisted, the "good-natured" monarch actually forced his wife to 
receive his mistress as a constant attendant. He was even mean 
enough to keep her in poverty, allowing her for the first year, only 
£4,000 instead of the sum promised. 

Catherine tried to submit, and at times they seemed on fair terms 
with each other, but the appearance of a new mistress led to a new 
estrangement. In connexion with the popish plots, the queen was 
greatly troubled ; some of her servants were executed, and sne herself 
accused of being a party to the king's intended death. After the de- 
cease of Charles, sne resided till 1692 at Somerset House ; she then 
returned to Portugal, of which country she was for a time queen- 
regent. Her death took place suddenly m 1705. Catherine was cha- 
racterised by great patience, and general correctness of manners, 
though living in one of the most corrupt courts of Europe. She was 
very fond of music and dancing, and mis the first patroness in England 
of the Italian style of singing. 

The children of Charles I. By Catherine his queen there was no 
issue, but by his mistresses, many illegitimate children, most of whom 
were ennobled, and some became the ancestors of existing noble 
families. Of these were James, Duke of Monmouth, the ancestor 
of the Dukes of Buccleugh, by Mary Walters ; Charles, Duke of 
Southampton ; Henry, Duke of Grafton, the ancestor of the Dukes 
of Grafton ; and George, Duke of Northumberland, by Mrs. Palmer, 
afterwards the Duchess of Cleveland ; Charles, Duke of St. Albans, 
the ancestor of the Dukes of St. Albans, by Nell Gwynne ; Charles, 
Duke of Eichmond, the ancestor of the Dukes of Kichmond, by 
Louise Querouaille, a Frenchwoman, created Duchess of Portsmouth: 
Mary, Countess of Derwentwater, by Mary Davis, an actress ; ana 
several others. 

Edwaed Hyde, Eael op Claeendon, 160&— 1674 Edward 
Hyde was born at Dinton, in Wiltshire, and educated at Magdelen 
College, Oxford ; subsequently he entered the Middle Temple for the 
study of the law. At the death of his father, his competent fortune 
made him independent of a profession, he therefore entered parlia- 
ment in 1640, and was successful in procuring the abolition of the 
Earl-marshal s oppressive court. He also attacked the despotic "Court 
of the North", condemned the decision of the judges respecting shin- 
money, and took part in the proceedings against Strafford. Shortly 
after this, feeling that the parliament was becoming violent in its 
measures, he stood up in support of the church and the throne, and 
in a private conference with the king was thanked for his services. 
From this time he became one of Charles's counsellors, and in 1643 
was knighted, made chancellor, and a member of the privy council. 
He fled from England with the Prince of Wales in 1645, and resided 
for a time in Jersey, where he commenced his history. Having sub- 
sequently joined Charles II., he was sent in 1649 as ms ambassador to 
Spain, from which country he returned in 1661, and was employed 
in the management of the court of the exiled prince. At this period, 
he suffered great privations; in 1652 he wrote, "I have neither 
clothes nor fire to preserve me from the sftNenfc^ Ql\laa^«asRi\i'' . 
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At the Eestoration, Hyde rose to be the first in plaoe, favor, and 
authority ; but his haughtiness, irritabilit^r of temper, and the impoB- 
sibility of meeting the wishes of all parties, produced nltimatmy a 
general dislike, which ended in his impeachment. When in exile, hs 
removed from place to place in search of health, till he died at Booen. 
In private Ufe, Clarendon is said to have been constant in his firiend- 
sMps, and of strict morals : as a minister, he was sagacious encash 
but deficient in courage and firmness, and hence disposed to be satis- 
fied with expedients. Macaulay remarks—" It is principally to the 
general baseness and profligacy of the times that Clarendon is indebted 
for Ms reputation. He was, in every respect, a man unfit for his 
age~at once too good for it and too bad for it". Clarendon's princi- 
pal work, " The History of the Great BebeUion", is in repute for its 
lively descriptions of persons and events, thouj^h its value is much 
lessened by its partiality in some parts, and maccurac^ in othoSi 
Hallam says, " no man whatever can avoid considering ms incessant 
deviations from the great duties of an historian, as a moral blemish in 
his character. He dares very frequently to say what is not true, and 
what he must have known to be otherwise ; he does not dare to say 
what is true. And it is almost an aggravation of this reproach, thM 
he aimed to deceive posterity, and poisoned at the fountain a stream 
from which another generation was to drink." 

Three of Clarendon's children figure in the history of the period. 
Henry, the second Earl of Clarendon; Lawrence, created Earl of 
Bochester ; and Anne, who married James, Duke of York, and be- 
came the mother of Queen Maryand Queen Anne. 

Anthony Ashley Coopee, Earl of Shaftesbuey, 1621 — 1688. 
Anthony A. Cooper was bom at Wimborne and educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford ; subsequently he entered as a student at Lincoln's 
Inn. In 1640, he was returned to the Short Parliament, for Tewkes- 
bury, and adhered to the royal cause till he was deprived of the 
government of Weymouth, in 1643, when "he gave himself up body 
and soul to the parliament". He was a member of most of the short 
lived parliaments during the interregnum, and was also of the Pro- 
tector s council. By the Convention parliament he was appointed 
one of the commissioners to Breda, and on the Bestoration held 
several offices, and was raised to the peerage as Baron Ashley. As 
chancellor of the exchequer his influence was considerable, and 
mostly in opposition to Clarendon, and even when a member of the 
Cabal he was occasionally difficult to manage. In 1672, he was 
created Earl of Shaftesbury, and made lord chancellor ; it is asserted 
that none of his decrees were reversed. He was dismissed from office 
in the year following by the influence of the Duke of York, this led 
him to join the opposition, and apply his remarkable activity and 
talent for intrigue to thwart the measures of the court. For about 
six months Shaftesbury was president of the new council proposed 
by Temple. It was wliile in this office that he carried through the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or as it was called in those days, Lord Shaftes- 
bury's Act. After his dismissal from the presidency his conduct 
became violent, and the government to crush him brought against 
the Earl a charge of treason ; though the jurv acquitted him, he 
thought it necessary to withdraw to Holland, where he died almost 
immediately of gout. Shaftesbury was a man of great ability, but 
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according to Hallam ** destitute of all honest principle" ; and althouRli 
he procured the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, it is doubtful 
whether he had any regard for pubUc hbertv. 

Sir William Temple. 1628—1698. Sir William Temple was 
born in London and educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Being a gay young man, he left Cambridge without a degree. After 
travelling the continent two years, he married, and Uved with his 
father, the Master of the Bolls, at Dublin. In 1660, Temple was 
chosen a member of the Irish Convention, and after the Kestoration 
was re-elected as a member of the Irish parliament. He came to 
England in 1663, and was soon emplo^ea in diplomatic services, 
which at various courts he continued till the peace of Nime^en. 
After the failure of his council scheme he retired into private life at 
Moor-park, Surrey. It was in this retreat that Swift spent the 
greater part of ten years, assisting Sir William with his pen. In his 
retirement, Temple wrote his " Memoirs from 1672—1692," and other 
works : Dr. Johnson says of him, " he was the first writer who gave 
cadence to English prose". Temple was a model diplomatist, uniting 
politeness and address to honesty, and in an age of extremes, a re- 
spectable statesman. Macaulay says, '* he is not witbout fair preten- 
sions to the most honourable place among the statesmen of his time: 
A few of them equalled or surpassed him in talents ; but they were 
men of no good repute for honesty. A few may be named whose 
patriotism was purer, nobler, and more disinterested than his ; but 
they were men of no eminent ability. Morally, he was above 
Shaftesbury ; intellectually, he was above Eussell." 

Geokge Villiebs, second Duke op Buckingham. 1627— 
1688. George Villiers was bom in London and educated at Cam- 
bridge. During the civil war he served under the Earl of Holland, 
and was present with him at the battle of Worcester. After some 
years exile he returned to England in 1657, and married the daughter 
of Fairfax ; at the Eestoration he received his paternal estates. In 
a court so depraved as that of Charles's, Buckingham distinguished 
himself bjr his utter profligacy, and by pandering to his master's 
worst passions. His connexion with tne Cabal is well known, as is 
also his subsequent connexion with Shaftesbury in factious opposi- 
tion to the court. Euined in fortune and health, he withdrew on 
the death of Charles, to his estate in Yorkshire, where he died at the 
house of one of his tenants, and not as Pope has it " in the worst 
inn's worst room". The following inimitable portrait is by Dryden : 

" A man so various that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousana freaks that died in thinking." 

Algernon Sydney. 1621—1683. Algernon Sydney was a 
younger son of Robert, second Earl of Leicester. His first appear- 
ance in public affairs was as captain of a troop of horse, in the Irish 
Kebellion, 1641. Betuming to England, he and his brother Lord 
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Lisle were made prisoners by the parliament : joining that party, he 
took part in the civil war. Sydney was one or the king's jadges, bat 
was aosent when the sentence was past, and did not sign tne ynmst 
During the Protectorate, he lived at Penshurst, but on the restoift- 
tion of the Long parliament in 1659, took his seat, and became one 
of the council of state. Before the ttestoration was effected, he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to Denmark ; writing some politLoal 
verses in the album of the University of Copenhagen, he gave occa- 
sion to Charles to suspect his loyalty. Sydney therefore remained 
abroad intriguing with the English exiles, and even propoeing to 
Louis of France, to aid in the establishment of a republic in JBngtiuid. 
In 1077, he obtained a pardon and returned home : he almost imme- 
diately entered into intrigues in connexion with the French ambas- 
sador, from whom he took moneys, for forwarding the views of Louis. 
To promote his republican scheme, he took part with Shaftesbury 
and others to overthrow the government, for which he was arrested 
and executed for high treason. 

Burnet describes him '' as a man of most extraordinary courage, a 
steady man, even to obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and boisterous 
temper, that could not bear contradiction, but could give foul lan- 
guage unon it. He seemed to be a Christian, but in a particular 
form of ms own ; he thought it was to be like a divine philosophy in 
the mind ; but he was against all public worship, and everything Uutt 
looked like a church. He was stiff to all republican principles, and 
such an enemjr to everything that looked like monarchy, that he set 
himself in a nigh opposition against Cromwell when he was made 
Protector. He had studied the history of government in all its 
branches beyond any man I ever knew." The following passage from 
Hallam sets Sydneys political character in a true Ught. " He pos- 
sessed no doubt, a powerful, active, and undaunted mind, stored with 
extensive reading on the topics in which he deUghted. But having 
proposed one only object for his political conduct, the establishment 
of a republic in England, his pride and inflexibility, though they gave 
a dignity to his character, rendered his views narrower and his temper 
unaccommodating. It was evident to every reasonable man that a 
republican government, being adverse to the prepossessions of a ^eat 
majority of the people, could only be brought about and maintained 
by force of usurpation. Yet for this idol of his speculative hours he 
was content to sacrifice the Uberties of Europe, to plunge the country 
in civil war, and even to stand indebted to France for protection. 
He may justly be suspected of having been the chief promoter of the 
dangerous cabals with Barillon ; nor could any tool of Charles's court 
be more sedulous in representing the aggressions of Louis XIV. in 
the Netherlands as indifferent to our honor and safety." 

Lord William Kussell. 1639—1683. Lord W. Russell was a 
younger son of the Duke of Bedford; he was educated at Cambridge. 
In company with his excellent wife, he loved the retirement and 
happiness of private Ufe, but the venality of Charles and the papistical 
designs of the court, made it appear to him a duty to go forth and 
serve his country. In connexion with several members entertaining 
like views, so great an influence was gained in the House, that 
Charles was compelled to give up the Dutch war, and put an end to 
the Cabal ministry, which converted Buckingham and Shafbesbury 
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into popular leaders. Eussell now unfortunately became connected 
with unprincipled men, and listened to designs of rebellion. The 
government charged him with being privy to the Bye House plot, of 
which there was no evidence j he was condemned nevertheless, and 
executed in Lincoln's Inn Fiel(^ July 21. His attainder was an- 
nulled in the first year of William and Mary, on the ground that it 
was obtained by unjust constructions of law. Burnet speaking of 
liord Bussell says, He was a slow man and of little discourse, out 
he had a true judgment when he considered things at his own leisure. 
His understanding was not defective, but his virtues were so eminent 
that they would have more than balanced real defects, if any had 
been found in the other." 

Ladt Rachel Kussell. Lady Eachel was the wife of Lord 
William Eussell, and daughter of the Earl of Southampton. She 
was a woman distinguished for her ardent affection, piety, and 
courage ; and was alike exemplary in prosperity and adversity. Du- 
ring the trial of her husband, she 5tood by his side, took not^ of the 
proceedings, and by her firmness and affection, encouraged him to 
act as became a man and a patriot. After her nusband's execution, 
she devoted the anniversary of tfae dav when he was taken from his 
family, the day of his trial, and the day of his execution to solitary 
reflection and prayer. These three days were thus kept till her 
death in 1723. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The Coventry Act. 1671. In a discussion in the House, Sir 
John Coventry put a question which reflected on the king's con- 
nexion with the female players. The gallants with Monmouth at 
their head resolved to punish this insult. A party of the royal guard 
waylaid Sir J ohn, beat Mm, and then cut his nose to the bone. The 
Commons indignant, refused to proceed to business till they had 
marked their sense of the outrage^ which thev did by passing an act 
making malicious maiming or disfiguring oi the person a capital 
felony. 

The Test Act. 1673. Charles issued in 1672 a proclamation of 
indulgence, suspending the penal laws against all non-conformists 
and recusants whatever. In the next year, the i)arliament on account 
of the secret views from which the indulgence proceeded, remon- 
strated against it. The public mind was opposed to it, as the Duke 
of York had turned Catholic and the Duchess had died one ; the 
king was in alliance with France against the Protestant States of 
Holland, and many officers in the army were Catholics. Charles 
found himself compelled to give way; he recalled the indulgence, 
and gave his sanction to the Test Act, which enacted— that all per- 
sons holding public offices, civil or military, should take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy; receive the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England ; and subscribe a declaration against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation : All persons neglecting to do so to 
be fined £500, and be rendered incapable of sueing in any court of 
law, of being a guardian, or of taking a legacy. Tms act continued 
law till its repeal in 1828. 

Habeas CfoEPUs Act. 1679. From a remote period there had 
■been a writ of Habeas Corpus called Corpus cum causa, as a remedy 
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"VVhigs and Tories are made by Hallam .— " No clear undentandmg 
caD be acquired of the political history of England without distin- 
(^ishing, with some accuracy of definition, the two great parties' of 
whig and tory. But this is not easy ; because these denominations 
being sometimes applied to factions in the state, intent on their own 
aggrandisement, sometimes to the principles they entertained or pro- 
fessed, have become equivocal, ana do by no means, at all periods and 
on all occasions, present the same sense ; an ambiguity which has been 
increased by the lax and incorrect use of familiar language. We may 
consider the words, in the first instance, as expressive of a politicaL 
theory, or principle, applicable to the English government. They 
were originally employed at the time of the bill of exclusion, though 
the distinction of tne parties they denote is evidently at least as old as 
the long parliament. Both of these parties, it is material to observe, 
agreed in the maintenance of the constitution ; that is, in the ad- 
ministration of government by an hereditary sovereign, and in the 
concurrence of that sovereign with the two houses of parliament in 
legislation, as well as in those other institutions which have been 
reckoned most ancient and fundamental. A favorer of unlimited 
monarchy was not a tory, neither was a republican a whig. Lord 
Clarendon was a tory, Hobbes was not ; bishop Hoadley was a whig, 
Milton was not. But they dijQTered mainly in this ; that to a tory die 
constitution, inasmuch as it was the constitution, was an ultimate 
point, beyond which he never looked, and from which he thought it 
altogether impossible to swerve ; whereas a whig deemed all forms of 
government subordinate to the public good, and therefore liable to 
chance, when they should cease to promote that object. 

" Within these bounds which he, as well as his antagonist, meant 
not to transgress, and rejecting all unnecessary innovation, the whig 
had a natural tendency to political improvement, the tory an aversion 
to it. The one loved to descant on liberty and the rights of man- 
kind, the other on the mischiefs of sedition and the rights of kings. 
Though both, as I have said, admitted a common principle, the main- 
tenance of the amstitution, yet this made the privileges of the sub- 
ject, that the crown's prerogative, his peculiar care. Hence it seemed 
likely that, through passion and circumstance, the tory might aid in 
estabUshing despotism, or the whig in subverting monarchy. The 
former was generally hostile to the liberty of the press, and to free- 
dom of inquiry, especially in religion ; the latter their friend. The 
principle of the one, in short, was ameUoration ; of the other, con- 
servation. 

" But the distinctive characters of whig and tory were less plainly 
seen, after the Revolution, and act of settlement, in relation to the 
crown, than to some other parts of our polity. The tory was ardently, 
and in the first place, the supporter of the church in as much pre- 
eminence and power as he could give it. Por the church's sake, wnen 
both seemed as it were on one plank, he sacrificed his loyalty ; for her 
he was always ready to persecute the catholic, arid if the times per- 
mitted not to persecute, yet to restrain and discountenance the non- 
conformist. He came unwillingly into the toleration, which the whig 
held up as one of the great trophies of the fievolution. The whig 
spurned at the haughty language of the church, and treated the dis- 
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senters mth. moderation, or perhaps withfevor. This distinction 
subsisted long after the two parties bad shifted their ground as to oiyil 
liberty and royal power. 

" Again, a predilection for the territorial aristocracy, and for a go- 
vernment chiefly conducted by their influence, a jealousy of new men, 
of the mercantile interest, of the commonalty, never failed to mark 
the genuine tory. It has been common to speak of the whig as an 
aristocratical faction. Doubtless the majonty of the peerage from 
the Revolution downwards to the death of George II. were of that 
denomination. But this is merely an instance wherein the party and 
the principle are to be distinguished. The natural bias of the 
aristocracy is towards the crown ; but, except in most part of the 
reign of Anne, the crown might be reckoned with the whig party. 
No one who reflects on the motives which are likely to influence the 
udgment of classes in society, would hesitate to predict that an Eng- 
ish house of lords would contain a larger proportion of men inclined 
to the tory principle than of the opposite school ; and we do not find 
that experience contradicts this anticipation." 

The Restoeation followed by great moeal degehebacy; 
The Puritans held extreme views of religious sobriety. All kinds of 
sports and games, whether in the house or open air, were classed with 
orinking, brawling, profane swearing, and Ucentiousness. The Com- 
monwealth, instead of being content with repressing scandalous ex- 
cesses, sought to make the people pious by force of law, or bv the 
temptation of profitable employment. The phrensy with which the 
Restoration was generally received, is due in part to the fact, that the 
major part of the nation had grown heartily tired of the gloom and 
austerity of the commonwealth men. Tnis temper of the pubUo 
mind opened the way for the great reactionary tide whicjh set in. 
Charles and his followers brought to this country, the licentious habits 
of free companions, and the disgusting debaucherv of continental 
courts became the model for the upper classes in England. Young 
nobles became rakes, and the court ladies bore so e(iuivocal a charac- 
ter, that few cared to marry them. Profane swearing was a fashion- 
able accomplishment, and to ridicule priests and the Holy Scriptures 
scarcely less so. Buckingham, Rochester, and their friends stood at 
the head of a class distinguished for throwing off" all common decency. 
Graming and duelling increased beyond precedent. 

Much of the literature of the Restoration was immoral, that part 
of it which was the most directly influential— the Drama— intensely 
so. Macaulay says, " In truth this part of our literature is a disgrace 
to our language and our national character. It is clever, indeed, and 
very entertaining : but it is, in the most emphatic sense of the words, 
earthly, sensual, and devilish .... We find ourselves in a world, in 
which the ladies are like very profligate, impudent, and unfeeling 
men, and in which the men are too bad lor any place but Pandemo- 
nium or Norfolk Island. "We are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, 
hearts like the nether millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell. 
This state of things is thus accounted for by the same writer : " The 
Restoration crushed for a time the Puritan parly, and placed supreme 
power in the hands of a libertine. The pohlicai counter-revolution 
assailed the moral counter-revolution, and was in turn assailed by it. 
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A period of wild and desperate dissoluteness followed. Even in re- 
mote manor-houses and hamlets the change was in some degree felt ; 
but in London the outbreak of debauchery was appalling : and in 
London the places most deeply infected were the pauice, the quarters 
inhabited by the aristocracy, and the Inns of Court. It was on the 
support of these parts of the town that the playhouses depended. 
The character of the drama became conformed to the character of its 
patrons." 

This topic may be concluded in the words of a church dignitary : 
** The natural tendency of such a reign was to create a most stu- 
pendous degree of promgacy, moral and political ; and this first was 
produced in abundance. Perhaps there never was a more disgraceful 
public act than the stoppage of tne treasury, and certainly all authors 
agree that this country was never more degraded in its morality than 
while Charles II. was king. Eeligion, instead of reforming these 
evils, was itself the most fertile cause of contention, ana fostered 
every evil passion with which human nature is corrupted." 



CHAPTER V. 

JAMES II. Eebeuaet 6, 1685— Dkcembek 11, 1688. 
SECTION I. JAMES'S EEIGN OPENS DOUBTPTJLLT. 

1. James's satisfactory promises are ill sustained. 

1685. Immediately after the death of his brother, James met 
the council, and made a speech which was printed, and being put 
into circulation, tended to quiet the fears of the nation. The 
following sentences have great importance when compared with 
subsequent events : " I shall make it my endeavour to preserve 
the government, both in church and state, as it is now by law 
established. I know the principles of the Church of England are 
for monarchy, and the members of it have shown themselves 
good and loyal subjects ; therefore I shall always take care to de- 
fend and support it. I know too that the laws of ]<)ngland are 
sufficient to make the king as great a monarch as I can wish ; 
and as I shall never depart from the just rights and prerogatives 
of the crown, so I shall never invade any man's property.** This 
speech drew forth loyal addresses from the bishops and clergy, 
the universities, and other public bodies. But notwithstanding 
these promises, the first public act of the king was to levy, by 
his own authority and contrary to law, those duties which had 
expired ou the demise of the crown. 

The principal advisers of the king at the commencement of the 
reign, were Clarendon, Halifax, Sunderland, Rochester, and Go- 
dolphin, the three latter being most in the king's confidence. 
But besides these, the king formed a secret council of Romanists ; 
Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tvrconnel, Jermyn, afterwards Earl of 
Dover, Petre, a Jesuit, the fords Arundel and Belayse, and sub- 
sequently the Earls of Powis and Castlemaine. The bolder mea- 
sures pursued by James, are said to have been at the instigation 
of Sunderland and Petre. 

2. Romanism appears at Conrt. 1685. On the second 
Sunday after the deatn of Charles, the king attended mass in the 
queen's chapel, and under circumstances designed to attract no- 
tice. The church immediately took alarm, and the pulpits of the 
Establishment spoke out fearlessly on the subject of Romanism. 
James summoned the prelates, and threatened them with the 
withdrawal of his promise of protection, if the iatemT^etaaa^ ^ 
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the clergy were not stopped. The king could not however re- 
strain his zeal ; he came to the decision that it was necessary for 
him to go in state to the chapel, and expected the officers of the 
court to enter the chapel with him. Rumours of these proceedings 
tended to create considerable uneasiness, which was further in- 
creased by the king's order to discharge from prison those who 
were confined for refusing the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
This benefited only the feomanists and Quakers, for persons im- 
prisoned for offences against the Conventicle Act were not 
released. Negotiations were opened between the courts of Eng- 
land and France. Barillon the ambassador represented to Louis, 
the designs of his brother of England for the restoration of the 
Catholic worship. Louis hesitated, and James sometimes begged 
and at other times affected to appear indifferent; ultimately 
Barillon paid him €60,000, and by order of his master, kept 
£100,000 in hand, for the purpose of corrupting the members of 
the House of Commons. Negotiations were also opened with 
pope Innocent XL but even from Rome itself came a caution 
against immoderate zeal for the Roman Catholic faith. 

3. The Scottisli parliament passes severe laws against 

the Covenanters. 1685. The Scotch parliament at its meet- 
ing (April 23) proved most obsequious to its former regent, and 
made a declaiation of abhorrence of " all principles and positions 
contrary and derogatory to the king's sacred, supreme, sovereign, 
and absolute power and authority". A revenue was settled on 
the king for life, and still further to please James, they imposed 
the penalty of death on preachers and hearers at field conven- 
ticles, and made it treason to give or take the two covenants. 
An act of security and indemnity was also passed for the benefit 
of the council, the secret committee, judges, military officers, and 
commissioners hitherto employed in the prosecution of those de- 
nominated rebels and assassins. The soldiers under Graham of 
Claverhouse, still distinguished themselves for the zeal with 
which they hunted down the Covenanters, and inflicted death on 
the most obnoxious. The effect of the extreme measures was to 
inflame to a greater degree the minds of the disaffected, and to 
lead to a general desire to shake off the yoke of James. It was 
the knowledge of this state of things in Scotland, that greatly 
influenced the movement shortly afterwards made by the nume- 
rous exiles in Holland. 

4. Severe punishment inflicted upon Gates and Dan<* 

gerfield. 1685. Of the principal persons who came forward as 

witnesses to a popish plot, Bedloe, Dan^erfield, and Carstairs were 

dead, but Oates and Dugdale remained to satisfy the revenge of 

the prince thej had wronged. At the accession of James, Gates 
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wa8 in prison for debt. Two bills were preferred against him for 
perjury, and being tried in the King's Bench, he was found guilty. 
May 9. ^ The sentence passed was cruel, and evidently intended 
to put hfin to death by le^al torture. Oates was to be de^aded 
of his clerical habit in Palace-yard, to stand in the pillory at 
Westminster and the Royal Exchange, to be flogged from Aid- 
gate to Newgate, and two days later from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and five times yearly, should he survive, to be exposed on the 
pillory in different parts of London. The flogging was inflicted 
with terrible severity ; on the second day, a person present 
counted seventeen hundred lashes. ' Surviving this punistiment, 
Oates was released at the Restoration, and though tne House of 
Lords refused to reverse the judgment, he enjoyed a pension till 
his death in 1705. 

Daiigerfield was tried three weeks later, for having published a 
particular narrative of the Meal-tub Plot, containing as was now 
maintained defamatory statements against the king and other 
Romanists. For this libel he was sentenced to be flogged from 
Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn. After this 
punishment, as he was returning to prison, l^'rancis, a gentleman 
of Gray's Inn, struck him in the face and injured his eye. Dan- 
gerfleld died, and the government thought it convenient to lay 
his death on Francis ; to appease the indignation of th6 people, 
he was therefore hanged for murder. 

5. Meeting of James's first and only parliament. 1685. 

In the king's address to the parliament which met May 19, he 
took occasion to say that his aeclaration to the council was not 
made in excitement, but after long and mature deliberation. 
Having asked for a permanent revenue, under threat of his dis- 
pleasure, he informea the House that Argyle had landed in Scot- 
laud with hostile purpose. The parliament proved more liberal 
than the king expected ; additional duties were laid on various 
articles, producing altogether a revenue of £1,900,000. After- 
wards the House resolved itself into a Committee of Religion, 
and passed two resolutions — one expressive of their fervent at- 
tachment to the Church of England, the other calling on the 
king to put in ex<».cution the penal laws against all persons not 
being members of that church. The king was angry, and the 
Commons to propitiate him, reversed the resolution of the com- 
mittee, and at the same time gave expression to their confidence 
in his Majesty's gracious promise to protect the church as by law 
established. The Lords in the meantime ordered Danby and the 
Romish peers committed to the Tower in connexion with the 
popish plot, to be brouo:ht to the bar of the House and discharged. 
A bill was also brought in for reversing the attainder of Lord 
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Stafford, but the breaking out of the rebellion in the West, and 
the subsequent events of the reign putting the Catholics in bad 
odour, nothing was done ; nor was the attainder reversed till so 
late as 1824. Monmouth soon after his landing was attainted by 
a bill, which was passed and received the royal assent in one day. 
In connexion with the rebellion, a further supply was granted to 
the king of £400,000, and a bill proposed for the greater security 
of the royal person. The Houses now adjourned, James request- 
ing the members to repair to their homes, to watch over the 
, public tranquillity. 

SECTION II. EEBELLIONS OF AEGTLE AND 

MONMOUTH, 1685. 

1. Many refagees in Holland from England and Scot- 
land. The despotic rule in England and Scotland, in the latter 
period of the preceding reign, had driven many persons to seek 
an asylum in Holland. Of these the Scotch were both more nu- 
merous and more active, especially since the death of Charles, as 
they were led to suppose that Scotland, now that James had be- 
come king, was ripe for a revolution. Two noblemen in exile 
appeared by their station to be the proper persons to take the 
lead in the movement contemplated. Monmouth after he had 
withdrawn from England had resided at the Hague, but the 
accession of James obliged Willia n of Orange to desire his re- 
moval, he accordingly took up his residence at Brussels. When 
a deputation from the exiles laid before him their project, he at 
once left for Rotterdam to take part in the scheme. Argyle, en- 
couraged by his correspondents in Scotland, had already made 
some preparations when the project of the exiles was opened to 
him. To prevent jealousy between such rivals, it was agreed 
that each should bead a separate expedition. There yet remained 
a difficulty, which proved in the end the occasion of the failure of 
both invasions ; neither Monmouth nor Argyle were to be free to 
act as they pleased, but only under the advice of a kind of council, 
this was particularly true of the latter. To preserve some unity 
in their twofold operations, it was arranged that Ayloffe and 
Rumbold, two of the Rye-house party, should accompany Argyle ; 
and Eletcher and Eerguson of the Scotch party, be attached to 
Monmouth's expedition. 

2. Argyle lands in Scotland, fails, and is executed. 

1685. Argyle left the Texel with about three hundred men ; 
reaching the Orkneys, two of his officers landed and were made 
prisoners, this revealed the whole affair. The Earl proceeded to 
Scotland and distributed his proclamation, declaring his object to 
be — the restoration of the true Protestant religion, and the per- 
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petual exclusion of popery. He met with Jittle encouragement, 
and few persons joined him ; his council had different views and 
ultimately demanded to be led into the western counties. Having 
lost his vessels and stores by capture, he sought to reach Glasgow, 
but the roads were well guarded, and the difficulties of the oye- 
ways reduced his followers from two thousand to five hundred. 
The Earl himself now sought to secure his safety by flight, but 
fell into the hands of the royalists, by the ford of Inchinnan. 
He was conveyed to Edinburgh, and executed June 30, on the 
judgment passed against him in 1681. Rumbold the owner of 
the Kye-house was wounded and taken, and being near death was 
executed at Edinburgh. Ayloffe was brought to England and 
executed before the gate of the Temple. Severe vengeance fell 
on the followers of Argyle. Many of the Campbells were hanged 
without a trial, the country for thirty miles round Inverary was 
wasted, and along the coast, the nets and fishing boats destroyed. 
More than three thousand were transported to the Plantations, 
many of them being first deprived of their ears, and the women 
branded in the cheek. 

3. MonmoTith's Rebellion. (1) Monmouth lands at 
Lyme in Dohset, June 1 1. It was intended that Monmouth's 
expedition should sail a few days after the other, but a month 
passed before it left Holland. A landing was made at Lyme with 
a force of only eighty men, besides some servants. The mayor 
and principal inhabitants left the town, and Monmouth setting up 
his flag in the market-place, read to the common people a procla- 
mation drawn up by Eerguson, to the effect that he and other 
noblemen appeared in arms, " for the defence and vindication of 
the Protestant religion, and the laws, rights, and privileges of 
England"; further, it charged the Duke of York with the burning 
of London, the confederacy against Holland, and the support of 
the Catholic plot ; and since his wearing the crown, with con- 
verting the fences against tyranny into the means of establishing 
despotism ; and further, that James had poisoned the late king ; 
wherefore Monmouth, in revenge of the horrid and barbarous 
parricide committed upon his father, will pursue the said Duke 
of York as a mortal and bloody enemy. The people came in to 
join the invader's standard, but no persons of estate. About three 
thousand men were organised into four regiments, and at their 
head the Duke left Lyme. In the meantime the cause of the 
rebels was damaged by a quarrel about a horse which Fletcher 
attempted to take from Dare, one of Monmouth's adherents; 
making resistance, Dare was shot dead. So great was the indig- 
nation raised by this passionate act, that to quiet it, Fletcher the 
assassin, tnough the only valuable officer in the expedition^ ^8& 
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compelled to go off to the continent. The day following, another 
event happened which augured ill. Lord Grej marched with fife 
hundred men to drive tue militia out of Bndport. A yoUey of 
musketry brought down two of the assailants, upon which the 
courageous Grey fied with the cavalry back to Lyme, leaving 
Major Wade to brinn: off the infantry as best he could. 

(2) Advance of Mosmoutu to Keynsham, June 15. From 
Lyme, Monmouth marched his forces by way of Axminster and 
Chard to Taunton, which place was reached June 20, and being 
strong in non-conformists, the Duke's reception was of the most 
flattering kind. Besides a richly embroidered stand of cxAon, 
some score of maidens presented him with a Bible, and received 
from the Duke an assurance that it was his chief object to defend 
its truths. Monmouth's ambition was now stirred, and by con- 
sent of his council, he proclaimed himself. King James the Second; 
at the same time, he declared his opponents traitors, ordered the 
taxes to be levied for his service, and offered a reward for the 
seizure of James, Duke of York. The insurgents moved on to 
Bridge water on the 22nd, where he re-organised his forces, oon- 
sistiug only of the lower classes, for his assumption of the kingly 
title had not brought in a single nobleman ; and it is probable 
that many of his secret adherents were weaned from a cause 
which bid fair to unsettle all existing relations, and disappoint 
the hopes of those who desired a change. An advance was made 
to Glastonbury, thence to Wells, and on as far as Keynsham, in 
the hope of securing Bristol ; but his onward progress was stopped 
by the gathering of the royal forces. At first he had only to cope 
with the militia under the Earl of Albemarle, but other bodies 
were now circling him in, under the command of Beaufort, Pem- 
broke, Lumley, and Abingdon. Even the undergraduates of Ox- 
ford had taken arms at the summons of Fell, the bishop. Churchill 
had been sent forward with the Blues, and Faversham followed 
with the troops that could be spared from London ; the metropolis 
was left under the care of three Scotch regiments, which William 
of Orange had hastened over from Holland. 

(3) Monmouth loses the Battle op Sedgemoor, July 6. 
Before retracing his steps, Monmouth's herald summoned Bath, 
but its gates were closed against him. Eaversham's approach 
made a movement necessary ; on the 26th, Philip's Norton was 
reached, and on the morning following, a detachment of the royal 
forces was upon them, commanded by the Duke of Grafton, Mon- 
mouth's halt -brother. On the 28th, the retreat reached Frome, 
where intelligence met them of the failure of Argyle's expedition : 
so hopeless was the Duke now of success, that he had serious 
thoughts of flight. Wells was the next halt; here they stript 
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the lead off the roof of the castle to make bullets^ and then pressed 
on to Bridgewater, which they reached Julj 2. The royal forces 
now closed in, and on the 5th pitched their camp on the plain of 
Sedgemoor, about three miles from Bridgewater. Monmouth 
attempted to surprise his enemy by a night attack, which failed 
by reason of a broad ditch which could not be crossed. The royal 
army, aroused by the attempt, delivered a volley which drove 
Grey off the ground. - Monmouth then advanced his infantry, but 
they were taken in front and flank by Paversham's troops. The 

f)easants and miners fought bravely with their scythes and forks, 
ong after Monmouth had fled from the field. Of the royal army 
about three hundred fell ; of the rebels, a thousand lay dead on 
Sedge moor, and many hundreds became prisoners. Faversham 
hunted down those who had fled, and hanged twenty without any 
trial. Colonel Kirk, with his "Lambs'* (so called because his 
regiment, having been on service at Tangiers, carried a lamb on 
their standard, emblematical of their being Christians), followed, 
and men were quartered at Taunton till the executioner stood up 
to his ankles in blood. Kirk is said to have executed nearly a 
hundred persons, many of whom were gibbetted in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

(4) Monmouth is captured and executed, July 15. Mon- 
mouth, in company with Grey and Buyse, a foreign officer, when 
they left the field, hastened at a gallop to the Mendip Hills, 
where resolving to give up the project of crossing to Wales, they 
turned off towards the New Forest. Reaching Uranbome Chase, 
a district full of soldiers on the alert, they turned their horses 
loose. Grey was taken on the morning of the 7th, and a cordon 
of troops drawn round the immediate district. On the morning 
of the 8th, Buyse' was discovered, and after a while Monmouth 
himself, lying in a ditch. The captive was conveyed to Ring- 
wood, from which place he wrote off a craven letter to the king, 
affirming that he had been seduced by others, but that now he 
had the deepest remorse for his ingratitude and rebellion, and 
begged admittance to the royal presence, to name a secret which 
would secure the throne from danger. Monmouth reached Lon- 
don on the 13th, and was led bound into the presence of James, 
whom he piteously implored to save him, extenuating his offence 
by laying the blame on others. The secret is supposed to have 
been of little importance, for James was obdurate, and told him 
that lie had rendered himself incapable of pardon. In the Tower, 
the Duke had a cold interview with his wife, the heiress of 
Buccleugh, and then passed the night with bishops Turner and 
Kenn, who were joined the next morning by Drs. Hooper and 
Tennison. The united efforts of these divines failed to convince, 
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him, that the doctrine of resistance was wrong, or that his inter- 
coarse with Henrietta Wentworth was adulterous. -On the mcff- 
ning of the 15th, the execution took place on Tower Hill, after 
sonic unseemly altercation on the scaffold, and unskilful workon 
the part of the headsman, who made five strokes before he com- 
pleted tlie decapitation. Lord Grey and others of the principal 
rebels received a pardon, to be employed as witnesses against 
their former associates. 

4. Jeffireys' Campaign, or the Bloody Asrize, 1686. 

Colonel Kirk did not altogether satisfy his master, who, when he 
informed the colonel through Lord Sunderland, that he was "?eiy 
well satisfied with his proceedings", censured him for setting somo 
of the rebels at liberty. Punishment was hereafter to follov 
the due course of law, a commission therefore issued (Aug. 24) 
appointing Jeffreys and four other judges for the trial of the 
offenders. To protect them from danger, they were to proceed 
under a strong military escort, commanded hy Jeffreys, with the 
temporary rank of lieutenant-general. The judges opened their 
commission at Winchester, before which court an aged widow, 
Alice Lisle, was charged with harbouring two fugitives from 
Sedgemoor. She was found guilty, and sentenced to be burned 
alive on the afternoon of the same day. To the clergy of Win- 
chester cathedral belongs the merit of having obtained a respite 
for three days ; ultimately the sentence was commuted for behead- 
ing. The commission passed through the principal towns of the 
tainted district, proceeding according to the forms of law, yet 
with indecent haste, and not always without some perversion of 
justice. The result may be thus summed up : — upwards of three 
hundred suffered death, in most cases a few hours after their 
trial ; nearly a thousand were sold as slaves for the Plantations ; 
numbers were whipped and imprisoned; and others ruined by 
heavy fines. To strike terror into the district, the dripping heads 
and limbs of the dead were affixed in the streets and hi^ways, 
over the town halls and church doors. 

The following cruel sentences illustrate the barbarous punish- 
ments inflicted on those who were not executed. Alad, for seditious 
words, was to undergo seven years' imprisonment, and be flogged 
through every market town in Dorset, once a year. The sentence 
in this case was not inflicted in consequence of the lad's falling ill, 
but a woman sentenced to whipping through all the same towns, 
endured her punishment, till tne gaolers could no longer endure 
to torture her. Jeffreys, during this circuit, greatly added to his 
wealth by the sale of protections. A question has been raised in 
connexion with the "bloodj assize" — ^Was it with the sanction of 
the king that these severities were inflicted P There can be no 
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doubt that it was so. James talked of it with his courtiers, 
wrote of it to the Hague, and when Jeffreys returned, he gave 
him the great seal, notifying in the London Gazette, that this 
honor was the reward of many eminent and faithful services, 
which he had rendered the crown. Jeffreys declared on his death 
bed, that " what he did, he did by express orders, and that he was 
not half bloody enough for the prince who sent him thither". 

The executions in the West were followed by others in London. 
Cornish, one of the former sheriffs of London, suffered on a 
gibbet in front of his own house, for a doubtful connexion with 
the Rye-house Plot. A barber named Fernley was hung, and an 
aged woman burnt alive at Tyburn, both for being parties in har- 
bouring rebels. At the close of the year, several persons of rank 
were prosecuted for their supposed connexion with the Rye-house 
affair, or their secret support of Monmouth's rebellion. Of these. 
Lord Brandon, and Hampden, grandson of the Hampden of ship- 
money notoriety, were convicted of treason, but redeemed their 
lives by payment of heavy sums to Jeffreys and other courtiers. 
Lord Delamere was acquitted, and Grey, Earl of Stamford, re- 
leased only after a long imprisonment. 

SECTION III. JAMES THROWS OFF HIS MASK, 1685. 

1. What alterations James proposed to make in the 

government. The ease with which the late rebellion had been 
put down, encouraged the king to attempt such changes in the 
laws, as might hereafter forward the scheme which he had formed 
of re-establishing Romanism. To answer his designs, he pro- 
posed as the^r*^ change, the repeal or modification of the Haoeas 
Corpus Act, on account of its abridging the right which the 
crown formerly had of retaining suspected persons in custody. 
In connexion with the Rye-house Plot and Monmouth's invasion, 
many had by this statute, so James maintained, obtained their 
discharge before legal evidence of their guilt could be collected. 
To leave this act as it stood was therefore to leave the govern- 
ment without the means of protecting itself. As an effective 
coercive instrument, the king proposed as a seoond change, the 
formation of a standing army. When Monmouth landed, the de- 
fence of the kingdom aepended on the militia, such a force was 
little fitted to cope with regular troops, and as had been seen in 
the late insurrection, not always to be trusted. The royal forces 
had already been raised from six to nearly twenty thousand, and 
it was the king's determination to keep them embodied, and de- 
mand of the parliament the means for their support. The third 
change proposed was the repeal of the Test Act. In the army 
raised, many commissions had been granted to Roman Catholic 
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officers. This was contrary to law, as the Test Act excluded all 
dissenters from civil and military office. But James had coi- 
fidence in them as co-religionists, and the law must therefore^ 
repealed. Halifax, as president of the council, objected to i 
standing army, showing that its introduction had in foreigs 
nations led to despotism, and further, that the Test and Habeas 
Corpus Acts were the main defence of religion and liberty. For 
holding these opinions, Halifax was deprived of his office. 

2. The paxliament opposes the king's wishes and ii 

dismissed, 1685. In the second session of parliament (Nor. 
9 — Nov. 20), James, in his speech from the throne, called on tte 
Houses to provide funds for supporting an augmented army, and 
added that tie proposed to retam the services of those officers, 
who bore commissions contrary to law. The Commons resolved 
to grant a supply, but to accompany it with a bill for the impiOTe* 
ment of the uiilitia; and with respect to the Catholic omcexSi 
they promised to relieve them from the penalties which they had 
incurred, but prajed the king to discharge them from the publitf 
service. But James had made up his mind to retain these omcen, 
even if he sacrificed the promised grant. He therefore sent for 
the Commons, and strongly expressed his displeasure. At their 
next meeting, John Coke, the tory member for Derby, said^ "I 
hope that we are all Eni-lishmen, and not to be frightened from 
our duty by a few high words". For this insult to the crown. 
Coke was committed to the Tower, so anxious was the House to 
avoid all unnecessary offence. 

In the Jjords, the Marquis of Winchester called the attention 
of the House to the illegal employment of Catholic officers, and 
was supported by Anglesea, Halifax, Nottingham, and Compton, 
bishop of London. James was vexed and suddenly prorogued 
the parliament, with the secret resolution to effect his purpose by 
the exercise of the dispensing power. The members who had 
voted against the coui-t, were dismissed from the public service, 
and the bishop of London struck out of the list of privy coun- 
cillors. Sunderland became now president of the council^ and 
obtained from Louis a pension of £4500. 

8. The fears of the nation aroused. The latter pai*t of 

the preceding reign was distinguished by the popish plots which, 
though weak inventions, nevertheless thorouglily aroused the 
protestant feeling of the nation. But this could not have been, 
but for the whispering of some secret scheme being afloat to re- 
establish popery in these realms. This feeling had cooled, but 
was not dfead, and though on the accession of James, the nation 
was remarkably good-tempered, it was mainly due to the reliance 
placed on the good faith of the king. As soon however as James 
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publicly announced to his parliament, his purpose of keeping 
Catholic officers in employ in defiance of the Test Act, men began 
to doubt his integrity. The severity with which the protestant 
non- conformists in London were treated after Monmouth's rebel- 
lion, tended still further to alarm the minds of the party most 
sensitive to the change in favor of Catholicism. An event more- 
over happened at this time which forced men to believe in the 
essentially intolerant spirit of the Romish Church, and that no 
pledge given by a Catholic sovereign was a sufficient guarantee of 
religious freedom. Louis XIV. had long manifested an intense 
hatred of the Huguenots, not more because ol their Protestant 
creed, than because of their liberal views in politics. After try- 
ing various devices to force them to change their religion, even to 
quartering on them a savage and licentious soldiery, he determined 
to purge France of this heresy, by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, Oct. 12, 1685. In a few months, fifty thousand families 
contrived to leave France. Large numbers of these refugees 
settled in England, and told to open ears the tale of their suffer- 
ings ; and the press and pulpit poured out invectives against the 
intolerant spirit of popery. A belief soon grew up that there 
was a secret uuderstanaing between James and the monarch of 
France. 

4. The jndges affirm the king's dispensing power, 

June 21, 1686. As the parliament would not repeal the Test 
Act, James issued patents under the great seal to the Catholic 
officers, discharging them from the penalties to which they were 
liable. The king however wanted a formal declaration oy the 
higher courts, that the dispensing power resided in the crown. 
His judges were privately canvassed, and four that were not to be 
won over, dismissed ; the king saying, " I am determined to have 
twelve judges who will all be of my mind as to this matter". 
Finch, the solicitor-general, was also turned out of office for re- 
fusing to comply. W hen all was prepared, a collusive action was 
brought against Sir Edward Hales by his coachman, for holding a 
commission as colonel, not having taken the sacrament, and there- 
fore liable to a penalty of .j^oOO. Hales pleaded a dispensation 
under the great seal, and Herbert, the chiet justice of the King's 
Bench, gave judgment in favor of the defendant, on the ground 
that the kings of England were sovereign princes ; that the laws 
of England were the king's laws ; and that it was consequently 
an inseparable prerogative of the crown to dispense with penal 
laws in particular instances, for reasons of which it was the sole 
judge. Hallam remarks on this decision : ** It is by no means 
evident that the decision in this particular case of Hales, which 
had the approbation of eleven judges oat of twelve, was a^ds&^ 
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law. The course of former precedents seems rather to fomisL 
its justification. But the less untenable such a judgment in favor 
of the dispensing power might appear, the more necessity would 
men of reflection perceive of making some great change in the 
relations of the people towards the sovereign. A prerogative of 
setting aside the enactments of parliament, which in tri&ig mat- 
ters, and for the sake of conferring a benefit on individuals, might 
be suffered to exist with little mischief, became intolerable when 
exercised in contravention of the very principle of these statutes, 
which had been provided for the security of fundamental liberties 
or institutions". The dispensing power thus formally declared to 
be legal was soon put in exercise. Within a month after, four 
Koman Catholic lords were sworn as members of the privy counciL 

SECTION IV. THE ATTEMPT TO EE-ESTABMSH 

ROMANISM. 

1. Dispensations granted to some of the clergy, 1686. 

To gain the favor of the court many persons professed theur 
conversion to Bx)manism, and among others some of the clergy to 
whom the king granted dispensations. Massey, a convert, was 
collated to the deanery of Christ Church, Oxford. To him and to 
Walker, master of University College, and some fellows of col- 
leges, were granted licenses ** to absent themselves from church, 
not to take the oath of supremacy aud allegiance, or to do any other 
thing to which, by the laws and statutes of the realm, or those of 
the colleges, they were obliged". Both Massey and Walker cele- 
brated public mass in their colleges. Sclater, the incumbent of 
Putney, obtained a dispensation from using the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

2. Erection of a new Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, July* 1686. In March, directions had been issued 
charging the clergy of the Establishment, to abstain frOm touch- 
ing in their discourses on controverted points of doctrine ; at the 
same time the Romanists were encouraged to preach and print in 
defence of their faith. The ministers of the Church of England 
refused compliance, and the celebrated Sherlock, Master of the 
Temple, was one of the first to suff'er, he lost his pension and re- 
ceived a severe reprimand. Another offender was Dr. Sharp, 
rector of St. Giles, London, a preacher of some fame and one of 
the royal chaplains. An order was issued for Compton, bishop of 
London, to suspend the Doctor, this he declined to do, on the 
ground of its illegality, a refusal which further incensed the 
court against him. James could brook no opposition. The judges 
bein^ consulted, gave it as their opinion that the kii^, notwith- 
standing the statute of the Long Parlidment, could in the exer- 
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else of his supremacy inquire into ecclesiastical offences. A 
commission therefore issued to Sancroft, the primate, who never 
sat, Crewe and Sprat, bishops of Rochester and Durham, Jeffreys 
the Chancellor, the Earls of B/Ochester and Sunderland, and chief- 
justice Herbert, constituting them a Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. Before this court, Coinpton was summoned for his 
contempt in declining to suspend Dr. Sharp. The bishop was 
suspended from his office during the royal pleasure, and his 
diocese entrusted to other hands, but no attempt was made to de- 
prive him of his temporalities. 

3. Eomanism publicly professed. 1686. In the early 
part of the year, the king increased the uneasy feeling of his pro- 
testant subjects, by jjubfishing two papers, purporting to be in 
the handwriting of his brother Charles. In botn were set forth 
the arguments used by Catholics against Protestantism. Macau- 
lay says, the documents " might have been composed by any lad 
of fifteen in the College at Douay" ; James however thought 
them unanswerable, and distributed copies from his own coach 
among the poorer people. About the middle of the year, James 
could no longer be restrained ; it was, he thought, his duty and 
his interest to protect the public exercise of his own faith. The 
old chapel at St. James' was thrown open, and catholic chapels 
sprang up all over the country. Colonies of religious orders ap- 
peared, a convent was opened at Clerkenwell, the Benedictines 
were lodged at St. James's Palace, the Carmelite Friars in the 
City, the Franciscans in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and the Jesuits in 
the Savoy. In the latter palace, the Jesuits opened a school, and 
the superiority of the instruction drew in about four hundred 
boys, half of whom were from protestant families. Another 
school was founded in the City, to be taught by the same order. 
The appearance of these orders in the streets in their clerical 
costume, and the number of worshippers that flocked to the 
catholic chapels occasioned riots in several places. In the metro- 
polis, the priests were insulted, the chapels mobbed, and the 
sympathy of the trained bands given to those who did so. At 
the close of the year, the Earl of Castlemaine set out as am- 
bassador to the pope. 

4. James forms a camp on Hoxmslow Heath. 1686. 

The institution of standing armies had enslaved most of the free 
nations of Europe, and a reasonable jealousy was therefore enter- 
tained in England against so powerful an instrument of despotism. 
It is a matter of dispute, whether James from the first contem- 
plated the overthrow of the liberties of this country, that he did 
so at a later period is clear, and it is equally so, that his main 
dependence was upon a regular military force. Early in the ^eai, 
u 
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Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel was intrusted with the reform of the 
standing army in Ireland, this he accomplished bj weeding oat 
the Protestants, and filling up their places with Irish Catholics. 
In England, as soon as signs of popular indignation made their 
appearance, James drew together his regular forces on Hounsiow 
Heath ; the camp was found to contain thirteen thousand men 
and twenty-six pieces of artillery. It was expected that this con- 
centrated force would overawe London, but it became a favorite 
resort to the citizens, and on holidays presented the appearance 
of a large fair. James, who had seen a little military service on 
the continent, spent part of his time in training his troops which, 
it was said, were the best paid, the best appointed, ana the best 
disciplined in Europe. While the populace was amused at the 
novelty of this military spectacle, thoughtful men began to fear 
for the destinies of England. The camp had not been long 
formed, before quarrels arose between the soldiers of different 
faiths, fomented by a paper which had been distributed. This 
paper was addressed to t.he English protestants in the army, call- 
ing on them to fight, not for the setting up of mass-houses and 
brmgin^ the nation under the tyranny of foreigners, but in de- 
fence of the Bible, the Great Charter, and the Petition of Bright. 
The authorship was traced to Dr. Samuel Johnson, at one time 
chaplain to Lord William Russell. Eor this seditious paper, the 
Dr. was sentenced to stand thrice in the pillory, to be whipped 
from Tyburn to Newgate, and to pay a fine. To save the honor 
of the clergy, he was first degraded from the priesthood in St. 
Paul's Chapter-house. 

5. The Scotch parliament opposes the repeal of the 

Test Act. 1686. James, judging that the Scotch parliament 
would prove obsequious to his will, took earlier and more active 
measures in Scotland than in England. A precept to the council, 
ordered that twenty-six persons named should be admitted to 
office, without taking the oaths or tests required by law, and in 
like manner hereafter, all such persons as should obtain the 
king's dispensation. Changes were made in the council .to facili- 
tate the repeal of the Test Act in the coming parliament. But 
the parliament met in alarm, and instead of complying with the 
king's wishes returned for answer, " that they would take the 
case of the Roman Catholics into their serious consideration, and 
go as great lengths as their consciences would allow". After 
long debate the parliament would only promise protection to such 
as were then Catholics, in the exercise of their religion in private 
houses. James was angry and the commissioner prorogued the 
parliament. 

6. Seclaratioiis for liberty of conscience published in 
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Scotland and England. 1686. In Scotland the Declaration was 
published, Feb. 12, wnich, while guaranteeing the established church 
of Scotland its rights and property, and to laymen in possession, 
the church and abbey lands secularised at the Reformation, 
granted full aiid free toleration /to " moderate Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Catholics, so that thev might exercise their res- 
pective worship in houses and chapels, but not in field conven- 
ticles". The episcopal church of Scotland was displeased, but 
most of the Presbyterians thankfully accepted the boon, and sub- 
scribed an address to the king expressive of their gratitude. 

The Declaration published in England, April 4, was differently 
expressed, because as James said he had not in England the same 
power as in his northern kingdom, hence he was compelled to 
content himself " with suspending the execution of all penal laws 
for religious offences, and with torbidding the imposition of re- 
ligious oaths or tests as qualifications for office". By the smaller 
sects, the indulgence was joyfully received, and addresses of 
thanks sent up to the king, but the moderate non-conformists, 
headed by Baxter and Howe, were suspicious and sent no ad- 
dresses. The clergy of the Establishment began now to awaken 
to a sense of the danger that threatend them. The prince and 
princess of Orange, who had so great a stake in the throne of 
England, gave public expression to their disapprobation of the 
king's policy. It was, they said, jeopardising the rights of that 
crown which they might one day be called to wear, for it was 
certain that arbitrary government in England would produce a 
reaction, and might possibly create a dislike even for a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

7. Attack on the rights of the TTniversities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 1687. James, as if to show how much 
he despised the enmity and resentment of these ancient and 
powerful corporations, determined to force them to aid his great 
design. The avowed motives for introducing Catholics into the 
universities, was the softening down the antipathies between the 
two religious parties. But Lingard says the secret motive was 
"the hope of inducing men to profess themselves Catholics, 
when they saw that the honors of the university were open to 
the members of both communions". A mandatory letter was 
sent, Feb. 7, to Dr. Peachell the vice-chancellor of Cambridge, to 
admit to an academical degree, without the usual oaths, Francis, 
a Benedictine monk. The senate however refused to admit, ex- 
cept on the usual conditions, and in a petition to the king stated 
their reasons for such decision. Dr. Peachell was now summoned 
before the ecclesiastical commission, to answer for his disobe- 
dience. For presuming to caU in question the king's disi^e^isAss^ 
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power, the Br, was deprived of his office, and suspended firom the 
mastership of Magdalei^e College. 

Before the dispute with Cambridge came to a close, another 
was opened with the sister uiiiversity. The president of Magda- 
len had died in March, and by the statutes of the founder of the 
college, the election of his successor rested in the Fellows. James 
sent them a mandatory letter in favor of Anthony Farmer, a man 
of impure morals, and report said, an apostate. Mass was alreadjii 
said at two colleges, and some rioting had resulted. This farther 
attempt in favor of Catholicism was soon noised throughout the 
city, and ihe Fellows were exhorted not to betray the rights of 
their college. A petition went up to the king, praying for a free 
election or a new nomination, but no replv was made. The Fd- 
lows proceeded to election, April 15, and chose Dr. Hough, "a 
man of eminent virtue and prudence". This presented another 
case for the ecclesiastical commission, which declared the election 
void ; of Farmer no more was said, but a new mandate issued 
recommending Parker, bishop of Oxford. Parker was suspected 
of popish tendencies, and a reply was made that Hougn was 
already in le^al possession, and were it otherwise Parker was not 
eligible, for he was a Fellow neither of Magdalen or New College, 
as the statutes required. 

James returning from a tour in the provinces, stopped at Ox- 
ford, the refractory Fellows were ordered into his presence, and 
after beingj charged with undutiful conduct, were addressed by 
the king in these words — " Get you gone ; I am king ; I will be 
obeyed. Go to your chapel this mstant, and admit the bishop of 
Oxford. Let those who refuse look to it ; they shall feel the 
whole weight of my hand". Assembling in their chapel, they 
declared their readiness to obey the king in all things lawful, but 
they would not violate their statutes and their oaths. A com- 
mission was directed to sit at Oxford, but nearly the whole of the 
Fellows remained obstinate. Hough being declared an intruder, 
thus addressed the commissioners, " My lords, you have this day 
deprived me of my freehold : I hereby protest against all your 
proceedings as illegal, unjust, aud null; and I appeal from you 
to our sovereign lord the king, in his courts of justice". Parker 
was now installed by proxy ; only two members of the college 
attended the ceremony. The Fellows who had remained obstinate 
were ejected, and the High Commission pronounced them incapa- 
ble of ever holding church preferment. Parker was soon in his 
grave, and Giffard, a Roman Catholic bishop, became president, 
and the college a seminary for papists. A subscription being 
opened for the ejected Fellows, the Princess of Orange contri- 
buted £200. Lingard remarks on the result of this transaction. 
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that it was a victory of which the king had no reason to be proud, 
*' for it betrayed the hollowness of his pretensions to good faith 
and sincerity, and earned him the enmity of the great body of the 
clergy". 

8. Dissolntioii of the parliament, and endeavonrs 

made to pack a new one, 1687. The earnest wish of James 
was, to obtain for the measures already taken the sanction of par- 
liament ; but the members of the existing parliament were no 
longer devoted to their sovereign. It was therefore resolved to 
try another, which, by means to be adopted, might be entirely 
obsequious to the king's will. The parliament of 1685 was sud- 
denly dissolved, July 2 ; though it was in existence two years, it 
had not been permitted to dispose of public business, since the 
close of the first session. To win puolic favor, James made a 
royal progress by way of Portsmouth, Southampton, Bath, Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Chester, and home by way of Oxford. A 
ioyful reception met the king everywhere. To the resident gentry 
he denied the charge of hostility to the Established Church, and 
if he sought to abolish the Test, it was only because it had been 
found a milure. In order to secure a parliament to suit his pur- 
pose, a Board of Regulators was appointed, ostensibly to rewrm 
abuses in corporations, but really to make such alterations as 
would convert municipalities into nomination boroughs for the 
crown. This was done bv displacing all municipal ofB^cers un- 
friendly to the measures or the court, and forcing the surrender 
of charters, returning them with alterations which limited the 
franchise to a few persons. Thus, at Tewkesbury, the franchise 
was confined to thirteen persons, and because .some of these were 
unmanageable, the regulators threatened to reduce the number to 
three. 

In the Gazette, the king announced his determination to revise 
the commissions of peace, and to retain in public employment 
only such gentlemen as should be disposed to support his policy. 
The several lord-lieutenants were directed to go at once to their 
counties, and in person to inquire and forward to the government 
a list of persons fit, because of their devotion to the king, to be 
appointed mayors and sheriffs. In addition, each was to forward 
replies to the following questions, which he should put to his 
deputies and the magistracy — whether, if chosen in the next par- 
liament, they would vote for the repeal of the Test Act and the 
penal laws ? whether they would aid those candidates who en- 
gaged to vote for their repeal ? and whether they would support 
the declaration for liberty of conscience P To these questions the 
great majority returned answer, that they could not promise, but 
would vote conscientiously after weighing such reaaQix!&^&\N>^^ 
be adduced in favor of the mea'axiifea Y^^'^'sfc^. ^^^^ -'^^^ 
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of these proceedings was offensive to the nation, half the lend* 
lieutenants refused to act, and were dismissed, and many of the 
magistracy resigned their commissions. Still the king perserered, 
and when the new list of sheriffs came out, it was found that most 
of the appointments were either Roman Catholics or Dissenters. 

9. The goveminent committed to Strnderland Bad 

Father Petre, 1687. Halifax was dismissed from office and 
his name struck out of the council book in 1685, for refusing to 
vote in favor of the repeal of the Test and the Habeas Ck>rpiis 
Acts. Kochester and Clarendon, though they stood so nearly 
related to the king, shared the same fate ; the former in 1686, 
for refusing to become a Catholic, the latter in 1687, to make 
way for Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, who had undertaken to root 
out the English colonists in Ireland. And when Erancisco D'Adda, 
the papal nuncio, was honored with a public reception, July 3, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Viscount Lumley, Admiral Herbert, and 
others, resigned their offices. Erom this period, the entire govern- 
ment was practically in the hands of Sunaerland and Father Petre, 
for the moderate Catholics had lost their influence in the councils 
of the king. 

10. Mntnal distrust between James and William of 

OrangO' Many causes contributed to an estrangement between 
these near relatives. During the preceding and present reign, 
numbers of persons from this country found refuge in Holland, 
and William was with difficulty induced to order them to with- 
draw from the court ; when they did so he kept up a commuica- 
tion with them by means of his ministers. Another ground of 
complaint was, that William corrupted the British regiments in 
the service of the States ; for this charge there was no foundation, 
except that the prince would not permit any officer to be entered, 
who was suspected of attachment to Catholicism. James, by the 
advice of Louis, demanded that these regiments should be sent 
to England ; this William refused to do, as being contrary to 
treaty. The king then by proclamation recalled all his subjects 
serving under foreign powers, but of these regiments only two 
officers and a few of the privates obeyed. 

On the other hand William complained of a design to bar his 
claim to the succession, by passing over Mary princess of Orange, 
in favor of Anne, who was reported willing to conform to the 
Catholic worship. To this James replied that he had not so 
designed, but he did expect that William would approve of the 
abolition of penal laws on matters of religion, and that should he 
succeed to the throne he would consider himself pledged to 
maintain that abolition. Penn the quaker was despatched to the 
Hague to convince the orince that religious toleration was a 
natural right; William, uQ^itNer, wiVvsx^ \aAt\ 'Ocka ^^\ra q£ 
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Burnet, refused to give his consent for the repeal of the Test 
Act. 

11. Dykevelt's mission to England. 1687. William 

had more than once been requested by the discontented in Eng- 
land to have recourse to arms ; the caution of the prince sug- 
gested an inquiry first. Dykevelt, a statesman of consummate 
ability was sent to England on a special mission to inquire into 
the destination of the armabients said to be preparing in the 
English ports ; really his mission was to the party in opposition. 
Aiter a stay of four months, during which time he had frequent 
conferences with the chiefs of the party favorable to William, he 
returned taking with him letters which pledged the services of 
the Earls of Danby, Nottingham, Clarendon, Sochester, Sunder- 
land, and other peers. In addition, were Compton the bishop, 
who undertook to manage the clergy, Admiral Herbert, who was 
to use his influence with the navy, and Churchill with the army. 
The pledges of so many leaders gave a tone to William's designs, 
and when it was proposed to repeal the Test Act by means of a 
packed parliament, the prince sent over Zulestein another agent, 
to assure the chiefs that if the attempt was made, he would ap- 
pear in arms for the defence of their common religion. Zulestein 
returned to Holland with letters and messages as his predecessor 
had done, and from this time a regular correspondence was kept 
up between the prince and the opposition party in England. 

12. Second Declaration of Indulgence published* 

April 27, 1688. This was substantially the same as the first, 
but appended to it was a further declaration — that the king was 
immutably fixed in his purpose and would not give way ; that he 
was resolved to employ only those who would support his design, 
and had already dismissed many from civil and military employ- 
ments ; and that he hoped his subjects would choose such repre- 
sentatives for the coming parliament, as would assist him in his 
great design. That the Declaration might be more generally 
known, an order in council was sent. May 4, to the bishops, that 
it should be read by the clergy in their respective churches and 
chapels, during the hours of divine service. In London and 
Westminster, and within a ten mile radius of the metropolis, the 
reading to be upon May the 20th or the 27th, and in the other 
parts of the kingdom, June the 3rd or 10th. The clergy felt 
themselves in an evil case. Tillotson, Sherlock, Patrick, Stilling- 
fleet, and others met and signed a paper pledging themselves not 
to read the declaration ; this paper was subscribed by nearly a 
hundred incumbents in London. At Lambeth, Compton of Lon- 
don, Turner of Ely, White of Peterborough, and one or two others 
met, May 12, and resolved that the Declaration ought not 
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to be read, and that certain other bishops should be inyited to 
join them. 

13. Seven bishops petition the king^ that the elersy 
be excused from reading tiie Declaration, M^ 18, 1^ 

The invitation sent out brought up other bishops to London, and 
on the 18th a meeting of prelates and other eminent divines took 
place at Lambeth. A petition was drawn up by the primate 
nimself, in which, while aisclaiming all disloyalty and intokranoe^ 
it was prayed that the clergy might be excused from reading the 
Declaration, on the ground that parliament had declared the 
king was not competent to dispense with ecclesiastical statutes, 
and that the petitioners could not therefore be parties to the pub- 
lication of an illegal declaration. Sancroft, the primate, Lloyd of 
St. Asaph, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny of Bristol, signed 
the petition. It was now within thirty-six hours of the time for 
reading the declaration, the six bishops therefore proceeded without 
delay to Whitehall ; Sancroft did not accompany them, as he was 
forbidden the court. James, when he had read the paper, showed 
signs of anger, and charged the petitioners with raising the 
standard of rebellion ; he then bid them be gone and see that his 
orders were obeyed. The king was further exasperated when he 
learnt that the petition was printed, and in the hands of every- 
body. Sunday came, and the declaration was read in only four 
out of the hundred churches in London ; and on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, it was read only in the same churches as the week before. 
In the provinces, the declaration was read by about one clergy- 
man in fifty. 

14. The bishops committed to the Tower : a Prince 

bom. June 1688. In respect to the afPair of the seven bishops, 
Sunderland and the catholic peers in the council recommended 
moderate measures, but James was obstinate, and his temper 
further inflamed by other bishops successively signing the petition. 
He therefore concluded to bring up the offendmg prelates before 
the King's Bench, on the charge of a seditious lioel. On the 8th 
they appeared before the council, where having acknowledged 
their signatures to the petitions, they were called upon to give 
recognisances to appear before the court in Westminster Hall. 
Acting under legal advice, they refused, as by doing so, they 
would relinquish their privilege as peers. A warrant was drawn 
committing them to the Tower, on tne charge of having contrived, 
written, and published a seditious libel. To prevent any con- 
siderable explosion of popular feeling, the bishops were conveyed 
to the Tower by water, but the authorities had the mortification 
to find that their passage was more like a triumphal procession. 
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rhonsands crowded the banks, and craved a blessing from the 
lathers of the church. In the river itself, lines of boats were 
formed, and a shout arose "God bless your lordships". Even 
the officers and soldiers of the Tower bent their knees, and so- 
licited a blessing. In their confinement they received visits from 
the highest nobles of the land, and what enraged the kin^ more 
than all was^ a deputation to the bishops of Nonconiormist 
ministers. 

On the second day of their imprisonment, June 10th, a son was 
born to the king. This increased the public excitement, for at 
the time it was currently reported, and perhaps generally believed, 
that no child had been fiom, but that the king was palming upon 
the nation a supposititious child, for the purpose of furthering 
his designs against Protestantism. This event, together with 
the king's proceedings against the bishops, proved the occasion of 
the revolution which shortly followed. 

15. The Seven Bishops tried and acquitted. June 30, 

1688. On the first day of term, June 16, the bishops were 
brought before the Bencn ; they pleaded not guilty, and were ad- 
mitted to bail on their own recognisances. Their liberation was 
celebrated with joyous peals, and in the evening by bonfires in 
the streets. The trial commenced June 29, before the Court of 
King's Bench; Sawyer, Finch, Maynard, Pembroke, Pollexfen, 
Levmz, Treley and Somers, all men of great legal ability ap- 
peared for the defence. The information charged the prisoners, 
that they had written and published a seditious libel in the 
county of Middlesex. With some difficulty the writing was 
proved, and that it had been published in Middlesex, but the 
most important point remained — was it a false, malicious, and 
seditious libel ? This opened up for debate the great constitu- 
tional questions, the right of the king to dispense with statutes, 
and the right of subjects to petition for redress of grievances. 
It was argued for the defence that the petition was not false^ 
for every fact in it had been proved true from the journals of 
parliament ; neither was it malicious, for the defendants had not 
, sought the occasion of strife, but were forced into their situation 
by the government ; neither was it seditious, for it had been de- 
livered privately into the hands of the king alone ; neither was it 
a lihely but a decent petition, such as by the laws of all civilised 
states a subject could with propriety present to the sovereign. 

The side for the prosecution was weak in legal ability, and 
weaker still in argument ; indeed theirs was a weak case alto- 
gether. In summing up, two of the four judges charged in favor 
of the bishops, for which at the end of the term they were dis- 
missed. Night was setting in, when the jury retired to consider 
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their verdict. Arnold the king's hrewer held out, tDl six in tin 
morning. When the court met at ten, the foreman returned a 
verdict of not guilrj. Deafening shouts filled the court, ten 
thousand repeated them on the outside, and the Thames carried 
on the cheer to the Tower. The bells rung out their peals of 
joy. At night the streets were full of bonfires, windows were 
illuminated, and his holiness burnt amidst a blaze of rockets and 
squibs. In every direction the news travelled post. Even the 
soldiers in camp at Hounslow gave way to shouts of joy, to the 
surprise and disgust of James who was present. 

SECTION V. THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

1. The Prince of Orange invited to come over with 

an armed force, June «^0, 1688. Kussell^ afterwards Earl of 
Orford, had a mouth or two before gone over to the Hague, to 
advise the Prince to cross to England with an army. William, 
with his usual caution, refused to do so, unless he had a distinct 
invitation from a few persons representing great interests. Rus- 
sell returned and obtained a statement to the effect that nineteen 
out of twenty of the common people longed for a change ; that 
the upper classes, though careful not to commit themselves, were 
of the same mind ; that if the prince would land with an armed 
force, he would be joined by the people, and part of the army; 
and that the present was the favorable moment. This paper was 
signed in cipher by the Earls of Danby, Devonshire, and Shrews- 
bury, Lord Lumley, Bishop Compton, Henry, brother of Alger- 
non Sydney, and Edward Kussell, cousin of Lord W. Russell. 
Eortunaiely for the designs of William, the political state of Europe 
at this juncture was such as to enable him to carry on his prepara- 
tions, without at first exciting suspicion. In 1686, several of the 
continental princes had formed the League of Augsburg, under the 
pretext of maintaining the peace of the Empire, but in reality to 
oppose the power of France. This confederacy was put in motion 
in 1 688, by the death of the Elector of Cologne. Louis secured 
the election of his nominee, the Cardinal of Furstenburg, but the 
pope made objections, and the election was void. The French . 
monarch put his army in motion to aid his cause ; William, under 
pretence of covering his own states, formed a camp of twenty 
thousand men, and ordered the fleet to be raised to seventy sail. 
These preparations made the French ambassador suspect the 
prince to have another object in view, and James received re- 

Seated warnings, but he remained incredulous, and professed his 
ispleasure that Louis should have offered him protection. 

2. WiUiam declares Ms desim, and James attempts 
to conciliate his subjects, Oct. 1688. When William had 
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completed his preparations, a declaration was published, Sept. 30, 
addressed to tne people of England. ][t set forth that the prince, 
by his near relationsliip to the kingdom of England, felt imposed 
Dn him the duty of protecting the civil and religious liberties of 
its people. His appearing in arms in England, would therefore 
not be with the thought of conquest, but only to secure the 
assembling of a free and legal parliament, to which should be left 
the decision of ail questions, public and private. To his allies, 
the Emperor and the King of Spain, William wrote to say, that 
bis voyage to England was at the request of the English nobility, 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between the king and 
lis subjects. 

James woke up in amazement. The bishops were sent for, 
Oct. 2, to advise the king ; they recommended that proper per- 
jons be entrusted with the government, that the wrongs com- 
mitted be redressed, that a parliament be called, and that the 
king return to the Church of England. As if to quicken the 
king, riots broke out in London, which ended in the destruction 
Df several Romish chapels. The old charters of London had been 
restored a few days before, and on the day following the riots, 
3ct 8, the Ecclesiastical Commission was dissolved; on the 15th, 
ihe President and Fellows of Magdalen were restored, and a few 
iays later, Father Petre and the Earl of Sunderland r^oved 
from the council. On the 18th a proclamation appeared in the 
Gazette restoring the forfeited franchises of all the municipal 
jorporations. For the defence of the state, a fleet of thirty-seven 
jail, under the Earl of Dartmouth, took its station off the Gun- 
leet, and an army, raised to forty thousand men, was ,'placed 
under the command of Lord Faversham. 

3. The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay, Nov. 5, 

1688. William's armament consisted of sixty ships of war and 
seven hundred sail of transports, carrying four thousand five 
hundred cavalry and eleven thousand infantry, besides a large 
assortment of military stores. The leaders in the expedition were 
Schomberg and Ginkle, the prince's countrymen ; of Englishmen 
of note were the Earls of Shrewsbury and Macclesfield, and the 
sons of the Lords Winchester, Halifax, and Danby, Admirals 
Herbert and Russell, and Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
On the 19th of October, the expedition sailed from Helvoetsluys 
with a south-west wind, intending to land in Yorkshire, where 
William was expected by the Earl of Danby. A strong west wind 
set in at night, and the fleet returned to Holland. During this 
respite, James called together at Whitehall, the peers, judges, 
lord-mayor and aldermen, for the purpose of proving by minute 
evidence the birth of his son. He also called upon the peers and 
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prelates in the capital to deny that' the prince had "been infitel 
to England by divers lords f)oth spiritual and tempoFal"; boos 
positively denied and others evaded the qaestion. WilUam niUd 
again, Isov. I, and a " Protestant east wind" setting in, he nt 
to the westward, passing the royal fleet, which had berai forced 
to seek shelter under the Long-sand, and arrived at l\>rbij <■ 
the 6th. As the fleet passed Dover at mid-day, it drew mack 
attention, and a messenger with the intelligence reached Lendoi 
towards midnight. The troops were at once called up, and orden 
mveu to concentrate the mihtary at Salisbury. WiUjaiii had ao 
difiiculty in effecting a landing ; the next day his troops began to 
move up the country. 

4. James is deserted, November, 1688. The piinoe^ 
forces entered Exeter, Nov. 8, and were but slowly angmeDled 
by English partisans. During the time that negotiations had 
been going on between London and the Hague, a secret asso* 
ciation was formed among the officers at Hounslow Heath. l%o 
effect of this was soon manifest ; Lord Combury, the son of 
Clarendon, earned a doubtful notoriety by being the first to desert 
his sovereign, carrying off with him a part of his cavali^ r^^eoi 
This defection shook the confidence of the king in his army, at 
the same time it encouraged the friends of the prince. In the 
North, the standard of insurrection was raised by Danby and 
Lumley, by Delaware and Brandon in Cheshire, and by Devon* 
shire in the midland counties. Many of the prelates and peers at 
this time, Nov. 16, sent in an address to the king, praying for a 
free and legal parliament, as the only means of saving the kiiu;- 
dom from impending calamity, James promised on the word ofa 
king to do so, as soon as the Prince of Orange was out of the 
country. He now set out for Salisbury, which being reached on 
the 19 th, he learnt the unwelcome news that the West had risen 
in favor of the prince. 

William moved forward to Axminster on the 21st. James, 
after reviewing his forces at Salisbury, proposed to inspect Kirk's 
division at Warminster, but was prevented by a bleeding of the 
nose. The king afterwards found that this accidental delay was 
a fortunate circumstance, for a conspiracy existed to seize his 
person on the road. The conspirators were said to be Churchill, 
Kirk, Trelawny, and others of rank in the army ; James however 
thought it prudent not to notice it. During the night of the 
22nd, Grafton and Churchill deserted to the enemy, and on the 
morning following, Trelawney and other colonels with some <d 
their men. The rojal camp was at once broken up, and a retreat 
commenced ; reaching Andover, Prince G«orge and Ormond sup* 
ped with the king, and then rode off to join the enemy. On the 
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night of the 25th, the Princess Anne fled from Whitehall, and 
escorted by Compton and Dorset, set out for Northampton. 
James arrived in town in the evening of the next day, and when 
informed of his daughter's disappearance, exclaimed, " God help 
me, my own children have forsaken me". 

5. James opens negotiations with fhe Prince, Decem- 
ber, 1688. The royal cause was already hopeless, for the fidelity 
of the fleet could not be vouched, the Scotch guards expressed 
reluctance to take part in the fray, and York, Newcastle, Hull, 
Plymouth, and Bristol, were in the hands of the revolutionists. 
In this state of things, James met a great council of peers, Nov. 
27, by which he was recommended to' dismiss immediately all the 
Roman Catholics from office, to grant a pardon without any ex- 
ceptions, to open a negotiation with the rrince of Orange, and to 
call a parliament. A proclamation appeared on the dOth, stating 
that tue king had ordered writs for tne meeting of a parliament 
on the 15th of January, and had granted a free pardon to all who 
■were in rebellion against him. Three commissioners, Halifax, 
Nottingham, and Godolphin, were deputed to the prince's quar- 
ters, then at Salisbury ; he however appointed Hungerfoid as the 
place of meetinff, where the commissioners arrived on the 8th of 
December. Halifax was spokesman, and as authorised, proposed 
that the points in dispute should be referred to the coming par- 
liament, and that in the meantime the prince's troops shomd not 
come within thirty or forty miles of London. William accepted 
these terms, but demandea on his part that all existing statutes 
should be obeyed ; that all papists be dismissed from office ; that 
the king's troops should fall back forty miles to the east ; and 
that the Tower and Tilbury fort be entrusted to the city of Lon- 
don, and Portsmouth to a person agreeable to both parties. 

6. ThjB flight of the royal femily, Dec. 1688. The very 
day on which the amnesty was proclaimed, James wrote to Barillon 
to say that the negotiation was a mere feint, and that he purposed 
to send off first his wife and child, and then take refuge him- 
self in Ireland, Scotland, or France. To carry out this purpose, 
the Prince of Wales was sent to Portsmouth m order to be con- 
veyed over to France, but the Earl of Dartmouth refusing to carry 
the heir-apparent out of the kingdom, the prince was therefore 
returned to, Whitehall. While the commissioners were away at 
Hungerford, London was in a state of ferment, which was in- 
creased by what purported to be a proclamation by the Prince 
of Orange, calling on the people to disarm and imprison the Roman 
Catholics. It was a forgery, but it accomplished its purpose. 
James now arranged for the escape of his wife and child. On the 
night of the 10th, they were earned over from Whitehall to Lam- 
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bcth, and reaching Gravesend by land, embarked in a yacht for 
Calais. Professing doubts of the intentions of William, the Idq; 
on the day following attempted to withdraw from the kingdom. 
He first destroyed the writs for the new parliament with his ova 
hand^ and in crossing to Yauxhall threw the great seal into ths 
river. In disguise, the king posted to Faversbam, and embarked 
on board a custom-house hoy, but was stopped by some boats oa 
the look out for fugitives. At first, he was taken to be Father 
Petre ; when he landed he was recognised, and rescued from the 
hands of the mob by Lord Winchelsea ; for bis safety the king 
was put under a strong guard. 

The reign of James is held to have terminated on the 11th of 
December, the day when he left London ; the Interreffmim is 
therefore taken to extend from Dec. 11 to Feb. 13, being a period 
of two months. 

SECTION VI. THE INTEREEGNUM. 
DEC. 11, 1C88— FEB. 13, 1689. 

1. The Riots in London. Dec. 12, 1688. No sooner was 

it known that the king had lied than general commotion prevailed. 
The capital was lelt without government, the peers therefore met 
at Guildhall, to provide for the public safety. Sancroft presided, 
and it was determined that till the Prince arrived, they should 
take upon themselves the preservation of order. Possession was 
taken of the Tower, and Dartmouth ordered to discharge all 
popish officers from the fleet. When night came, thousands of 
the mob, encouraged partly by respectable citizens, gutted the 
Roman Catholic cnapels and religious houses, the king's printing 
offices where popish books had been printed, and some of the 
mansions of the foreign ambassadors. Jeffreys in alarm, dis- 
guised himself as a seaman engaged in the coal trade, but was 
discovered, and saved from being torn in pieces by the mob, only 
by the intervention of the trained bands. To secure him against 
popular vengeance he was conveyed to the Tower under rnSitary 
escort. On the night of the 13th, an alarm was raised that the 
disbanded Irish soldiers were marching on Loudon, and massa- 
creing all they met. Twenty thousand men turned out armed, 
but the intense fright of the " Irish Night", as it was called, 
proved to have been without cause. 

2. James's second flight from Eochester. Dec, 22, 

1688. On the morning of the 14th, the arrest of James was 
communicated to the peers, upon which Faversham was ordered 
to take two hundred life-guards to protect the king from insult. 
With this force, tlie king resolved on returning to the capital. 
Faversham was sent off to William to invite him to a personal 
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confereace in London, the messsage was delivered, but the bearer 
was arrested for coming in without a passport. Jaraes went 
from Rochester to Whitehall, and as if to show the fickleness of 
popular feeling, he was greeted with cheers, ringing of bells, and 
m the evening with bonfires. Zulestein was the bearer of a 
message from the Prince, requesting the king not to advance 
from Rochester; this was too late, as the king was already in 
London. The return of Jaraes perplexed the designs of William. 
It was most desirable for the interests of the latter, that the king . 
should withdraw. To alarm his fears, the Dutch guards took 

Eossession of Whitehall, and the three commissioners informed 
im, that for the tranquillity of the capital, he must remove to 
Ham in Surrey. At his own request, he was permitted to choose 
Rochester in preference to Ham. James passed to Gravesend in 
the royal barge, and thence to Rochester, from which place he 
had no difficulty in effecting his escape, in company with the 
Duke of Berwick and three other persons, In two days, he 
landed at Ambleteuse and proceeded to St. Germains. 

3. The Prince pf Orange advised to call a Convention. 

Dec. 1688. W^hen it was known that the king had fled from 
Loudon, the peers, as before related, met and charged themselves 
with the preservation of order, and when the Prince of Orange 
arrived in the metropolis, they continued their sittings by request. 
It was found, however, that the majority of them was for holding 
the Prince to the letter of his declaration ; to obviate what might 
prove a difficulty, it was proposed to take the advice of the 
people, as well as that of the peers. A notice was therefore 
issued, inviting the members who had sat in the Commons during 
tliQ reign of Charles IL to attend for this purpose. The lord 
mayor and aldermen of London were also invited, together with 
fifty citizens as a deputation from the common council. These 
several parties were to meet at St. James's to advise the Prince, 
" as to the best manner how to pursue the ends of his declaration". 
In the House of Peers, Lord Paget and others proposed that 
William aud Mary should be declared king and queen forthwith ; 
this was opposed by Pembroke and Nottingham, who supported 
the claims of James. The Commons met Dec. 26th. The Lords 
first and afterwards the Commons agreed to request the Prince 
to charge himself with the government for the present, and to 
issue writs for the meeting of a Convention. 

4. The Convention Parliament meets : Act of Settle- 
ment. The Convention met Jan. 22, 1689, and after settling 
some preliminary business, the Commons resolved themselves into 
a Committee of the whole House, with Richard Hampden in the 
chair, to consider of the settlement of the nation. Two-thirds of 
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the members were of the Whig party, so that the following nn* 
lutions parsed without difficulty: 1. "That King James IL 
liaviiip: cndcjivoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom 
by breaking the original compact between king and people^ tad 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons having yiolated 
the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himiself out of the 
kingdom, had abdicated the government, and that the throne hid 
thereby become vacant." 2. " That experience had shown it to 
be inconsistent with the safety and welfare of the protestui 
religion, to be governed by a popish prince." 

In the peers, the parties were more evenly balanced, bat tbe 
Tories were weakened by dissension, one part being for tbe le- 
calling of James on conditions, and the other for entmstiDg the 
powers of government to a regency, '* during the life of the Slid 
king James . A regency was advocated by Nottingham^ GlaiendMi, 
and llochcster, and opposed by Halifax and Danby. Sancroffi 
regency scheme was lost by a majority only of two. The reso- 
lution of the Commons declaring the throne vacant was neit 
discussed. The first debate was on the clause which recc^nised 
an " original compact between king and people," the words were 
permitted to stand by a maiority of seven votes. Another debate 
followed on the word " abdicated" ; without a division, it was 
agreed that the word "deserted" should be substituted. The 
next question to be decided was — whether the throne was now 
vacant, in consequence of the desertion by James ? A majority 
of fourteen declared the throne was not vacant. This decision 
infused new hopes into tlie Tories, which however were soon 
blighted, for a motion made in the Commons to agree to the 
amendment of the Lords, was lost by a majority of a hundred 
and thirty-one votes. William up to this point had not attempted 
any interference with the proceedings or the Convention ; now 
he sent for Halifax, Danby, Shrewsbury, and other political 
chiefs, and explained to them that without wishing to dictate to 
the Convention, he thought it was his duty to say that he would 
not consent to be a Regent, neither would he agree to share the 
government with his wife during her life time. 

As the two Houses had voted opposite views, conferences were 
held, though without concession on either side. When after the 
last conference, the Lords returned to their own House, the 
effect of William's explicit declaration to the political leaders was 
manifest. Some professed to fear popular disturbances, and 
others that William would seize the crown if it were not granted 
to him. The question whether the throne was vacant was there* 
fore now carried by a majority of fifteen votes, and it was further 
carried without a division, Feb, 2, that the Prince and Princess 
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of Orange be declared Kin^ and Queen of England. At the same 
time, Nottingbam proposedfor the sake of scrupoloas consciences, 
that intbe oaths or allegiance and supremacy, toe words "rightful 
and lawful", which referred, as was contended, to a pre-existing 
title, should be omitted as not applicable to sovereigns succeeding 
to the crown in opposition to law and right. The words were 
accordingly omitted, but advantage was taken of the omission by 
a party who held " that according to the oath, William and Mary 
were king and queen not dejureoni de facto only". 

The Act op Settlement. 1689. "And for preventing all 
questions and divisions in this realm, by reason of any pretended 
titles to the crown, and for preserving a certainty in the succession 
thereof, in and upon which the unity, peace, tranquillity, and safety of 
this nation doth, under God, wholly consist and depend the said lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, do beseech their majesties 
[William and Mary] that it may be enacted, established, and de- 
clared, that the crown and regal eovemment of the said kingdoms 
and dominions, with all and singular the premises thereunto belong- 
ing and appertaining, shall be and continue to their said majesties, 
and the sufvivor of them, during their lives, and the life of the sur- 
vivor of them : and that the^intire, perfect, and full exercise of the 
regal power and government be only m and exercised by his majesty, 
in the names of both their majesties during their joint lives ; ana 
after their decease the said crown and premises shall be and remain 
to the heirs of the body of her majesty ; and for default of such issue 
to her royal highness the Princess Anne of Denmark and the heirs 
of her body ; and for default of such issue to the heirs of the body of 
his said majesty : and thereunto the said lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons do, in the name of all the people aforesaid, most hum- 
bly and faithfully submit themselves, their neirs and posterities for 
ever : and do faithfully promise that that they will stand to, main- 
tain^ and defend their said majesties, and also the limitation and suc- 
cession of the crown herein specified and contained to the utmost 
of their powers, with their lives and estates, against all persons what- 
soever, that shall attempt anything to the contrary. 

" And whereas it hatn been found by experience, that it is incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this protestant kingdom, to be 
governed by a popish prince, or by any kmg or queen marrying a 
papist ; the said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, do fur- 
ther pray that it may be enacted, that all and every person and pner- 
sons that is, are, or shall be reconciled to, or shall nold communion 
with the see or church of Rome, or shall profess the popish religion, 
or shall marry a papist, shall be excludea, and be for ever incapable 
to inherit, nossess, or enjoy the crown and government of this realm 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto oelonging, or any p^ of 
the same, or to have, use, or exercise any regal power, authority, or 
jurisdiction within the same: and in all and every such case or cases 
the people of these realms snail be and are hereby absolved of their 
allegiance ; and the said crown and government shall from time to 
time des(;end to, and be enjoyed by such person or persons, being 
protestants, as should have inherited and enjoyed the same in case 
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tho said person or persons so roeonciled, holding comzntmioii, or pro- 
fessing, or marrj'iug as aforesaid, were naturally dead." 

6. The Conventioii Parliament passes the Dedarati(ni 

of Rights. Feb. 12, 1089. A question was started in the 
C.'oniiiions with respect to the proYision which ought to be made 
to protect the subjects of this kinp^dom from, the oppression of 
the crown. The crown, it was said, was now to be msposed of, 
and it oup;ht only to be granted on conditions. A committee, with 
the celel)rated Somers, tlien a young barrister, as chairman, was 
a])poiutc'd, to frame such conditions. The report of the com- 
mittee recommended the solemn assertion of those great prindples 
which Imd been violated by the late kin^, and that new laws be 
enacted to curb the prerogative and punfy the administration of 
justice. William took offence at this movement, and yarioas 
reasons were urged why the Commons should not lose time in 
discussing questions, which did not lie within the province of a 
Convention. It was therefore resolved to leave the making of 
new laws to be done by the succeeding parliament, and proceed 
only with the assertion of fundamental ris;hts. A document was 
therefore drawn enumerating the grievances endured by the 
nation, during the reign of the late king James 11. and making 
a formal statement and demand of the ancient rights and liberties 
of the nation. To this after some amendments, the Lords agreed. 
It was then prefixed to the Act of Settlement and publicly ac- 
cepted by the Prince and Princess of Orange, in the palace at 
Whitehall, Feb. 13, 1689. The English Kevolution was now 
completed by the proclamation of William and Mary, as king and 
queen, at the gate of the Palace, Temple-bar, Cheapside, and the 
Royal Exchange. 

This Declaration of Rights was simply declarative of what was 
the spirit of our old constitutional law, as it had been repeatedly 
recognised. The Declaration was passed in due form towards the 
latter end of the year, from which time it is known as the Bill of 
Rights, By this act it is declared : — 

" L That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the exe- 
cution of laws, by royal authority, without consent of parliament, is 
illegal. 2. That the pretended rower of dispensing-.witn laws, or the 
execution of jlaws, by regal autliority, as it hath been assumed and 
exercised of late, is illegal. 3. That the commission for erecting the 
late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all other 
commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4 
That levying money for or to the use of the crown by pretence of 
prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time, or in other 
manner, than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 5. That it 
is the right of the subjects to petition the king ; and all commitments 
and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 6. That the raising 
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and keeping a standing a army within the kingdom in the time of 
peace, unless it be with consent of parUament, is against law. 7- That 
the subjects which are protestants may have arms for their defence, 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 8. That election 
of members of parUament ought to be free. 9. That the freedom of 
speech, and debates or proceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any court or place out oi parliament. 
10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed; nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 11. That 
jurors ought to be duly impannelled and returned, and jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 
12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular 
persons before conviction, are illegal and void. 13. And that for re- 
dress of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and 
preserving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

And they [the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons] do 
claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the premises, as their 
undoubted rights and liberties ; and that no declarations, judgments, 
doings, or proceeding to the prejudice of the people in any of the 
said premises, ought in any wise to be drawn hereafter into conse- 
quence or example." 

6. The Revolutioii in Scotiand, Dec. 1688. As soon as 
James was assured of the destination of the expedition preparing 
in Holland, orders were sent to Scotland to call out the military 
force, and shortly after the Scotch array of above six thousand, un- 
der Doufflas and Graham of Claverhouse, was ordered to march 
into England. On the flight of James, Dundee returned to Scot- 
land, and the Scotch army passed over to the service of William. 
In the meantime, the absence of the regular forces gave course 
to the Scotch Presbyterians, and they appeared in arms against 
the government. Perth, the chancellor, oeing persuaded to disr 
band the militia, was immediately given to understand, that PS a 
papist, he could no longer be a member of the council. Trying 
to escape beyond sea, he was taken and held a prisoner four years. 
The mob obtaining admission into Holyrood palace, in which 
James had planted a seminary of Jesuits, besides erecting a 
printing-office from which issued Catholic publications, burnt and 
destroyed the furniture of the chapel, and rifled the ancient sepul- 
chres of the Scottish kings. Several nobles now proceeded to 
London, and with those already there, met William at Whitehall, 
Jan. 7; by the prince they were advised to consult together. 
After debating three days, they passed resolutions similar to those 
of the Lords and Commons of England, requesting William to 
call a Convention of the Estates of Scotiand, to meet March 14, 
and meanwhile to take upon himself the government. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

James II. 1 ^'^3— 1701. James, the second surviyinff sod of 
Cliarlcs I. aud Ih urietta Maria, was bom at St. Jamee'sjrauoe; ISth 
October, 1633, and immediately declared Duke of York; His nnforta- 
nate (':irecr commenced in l&ll, when bis father sent for him tooome 
to York. During the Civil 'War the youne Duke was present at the 
battle of Edgchill, and at the siege of Bristol. In 1646, the surrender 
of Oxford to Fairfax put him in the hands of the parliament, whioh 
placed him, the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess Elizabeth, un- 
der the care of the Earl of Northumberland. The Duke effected his 
escope in IGiS, from St. James's palace, in female attire, and reached 
Middlcburg in safety. After residing a time with his sister Mary, he 
was summoned to Paris by his mother, with whom he prindpaUy 
resided till 1()53, when he received a command in the Frendi army, 
and served under the great Turenne against the Spaniards in !Flaii« 
dcrs. In 1G55, in consequence of a treaty between Louis XIY. and 
Cromwell, James and his elder brother Charles were compelled to 
c^uit France \ the Duke then entered the Spanish service, and dis- 
tmguished himself at the siege of Dunkirk. At the Bestoration, he 
was immediately made Lord High- Admiral, and Lord Warden oi tlid 
Cinque Ports. In Sept. 16G0, he married Anne, the eldest daughter of 
Clarendon. Of the Duke's naval career, and his subsequent nist(H7 
till the time of the Revolution, notice has already been taken. 

James, after his escape from Rochester, was most generously re- 
ceived by his brother monarch of France, and when ne undertook 
his expedition to Ireland, he received substantial aid from the same 
quarter. In 1692, he was a^in assisted in an attempt to recover his 
lost kingdom, but with as little result as before. Having seen the 
defeat of the French fleet off La Hogue, he returned to St. Gr^rmains, 
and offered to quit France, which Louis would not consent to. James 
kept up an appearance of royalty, and the town of St. Grermains and 
its suburbs were filled with English, Scotch, and Irish Jacobite fami- 
lies, for the most part in utter destitution. To mitigate their misery, 
James was compelled to impose on his family the most rigid economy 
and the queen to part with ner jewellery. In 1696, James went to 
Calais, wnere transports and twelve thousand troops were collected 
under the Duke of Berwick for a descent on England, but the ships 
were destroyed by a storm, and the fallen monarch agam returned to 
Paris. About the same time an offer made to him of the [crown of 
Poland was at once rejected. The treaty of Ryswick ended his hopes 
of further aid from Louis, though there was still the chance of a 
movement being made by the Jacobites, in connexion with the fast- 
and-loose party, which included Monmouth, Halifax, Danby, and 
others. In 1701, James had an attack of paralysis, and was removed 
to the baths at Bourbon, where he somewhat improved. Returning 
to St. Grermains, he had two fits of apoplexy and died. 

James was in many respects a better man than bis brother. His 
private life, though not free from reproach, was far less scandalous ; 
and his sense of the dignity of his station preserved him from sub- 
mitting to be a pensioner of France, to the same extent as his bro- 
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ther had been ; yet he was weak in judgment, bigoted in his principles, 
cold in his nature, and stem in the administration of justice. James 
possessed considerable courage, was a fair seaman, and generally of 
good business habits, but he was false to his promises, and a traitor 
to the civil and religious liberties of his subjects ; like the rest of his 
race, he disliked popular institutions, and dung to the idea of the 
divine right of kings. By some writers it is maintained, that his 
conversion was rather from political than from religious motives, 
for he could place a surer dependence on the church of Bome, than 
that of En^and, to support him in his purpose of absolute go- 
vernment, llis design made him a fugitive, and Hume with all his 
zeal for the House of Stuart, admits that " the peoi)le were justi&ible 
in their resistance of him. So lofty was the idea which he entertained 
of his legal authority, that it left his subjects little or no right to 
liberty, but what was dependent on his sovereign will and pleasure." 

Anne Hyde. 1638—1671. Anne, the first wife of James II. was 
the eldest daughter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Being 
with her father in exile, she was appointed maid of honor to the 
Princess of Orange, in whose train sne visited Paris, and there re- 
ceived overtures from the Duke. In 1659, they were privately con- 
tracted at Breda, this was after some difficultyavowed by a public 
marriage in London, in the year following. Henrietta, the aueen 
dowager, came to England to oppose the match, and when she found 
her attempt unsuccessful, sought to bar her entrance to Whitehall. 
Anne is said lo have demeaned herself so as to give general satisfao- 
tion, and her court, though less numerously attended than that of 
Henrietta's, was always more select. Towards the end of her short 
life she embraced the Catholic faith, though even her relatives were 
not certain of the fact till her last moments. Her death took place 
at St. James's, 1671. Burnet says she was an extraordinary woman, 
that " she compjosed well, had acquired considerable information from 
books ; was a kind and generous friend, but a severe enemy." 

Maby of Modena. 1658—1718. The second wife of James was 
Mary Beatrice, the daughter of Alphonso d'Este, Duke of Modena. 
[This family of d'Este in note since the fifth century. In the year 
1000, the family divided into two branches, one marrying into the 
Bavarian family of Guelph, the other remaining in Italy. Victoria, 
Queen of England, is of the stock of Guelphs, being descended from 
the House of Brunswick^ which descended from the Guelphs of Ba- 
varia.] Mary's father died while she was young, and her education 
was superintended by her mother with much severity. When she 
had attained the age of fourteen, the Earl of Peterboro, sent abroad 
to report on difierent ladies, found her in a convent and reported 
favorably of her charms. But Mary's heart is said to have been set 
on being a nun, and to change her mind was a task of some difficultv. 
Being married by proxy, she travelled by the land route to England ; 
arrivmg at Dover, she was there married in 1673, though the parlia- 
ment had strongly protested against it. Her early married life was 
none of the happiest, for her children died, and her husband hated 
by the nation, was banished to Flanders, and when he returned, it 
was only to take up his residence in Scotland. During the reign of 
James, Mary was unpopular on account of her religion, ana was 
moreover charged with imposing on the nation a supposititious son.. 
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The Ecvolution made both her and her unfortunate husband pen- 
sioners on tile bounty of Louis XIV. James died in 1701, leaving 
^Inry gunrdutn to the Prince of Wales, whose claims to the crown of 
ISritnin she immediately set forth in a public manifesto, fier life 
ancrwnrds Wiis a melancholy one, affected with cancer, and often 
pliort of money ; besides the troubles growing out of the squabbles of 
the Jacobites, the banishment of her son, and the failure of his at- 
tempt in 1715, to regain the throne of his ancestors. Mary died in 
17 IH, after thirty years of exile, having borne uncommon misfortunes 
with unusual patience. Indeed, her character seems upon the whole 
to bo favorably reported of; she » charged with haughtmess, but this 
was subsequently moderated by the practice of humility ; and if she 
meddled somewhat in ])ublic atfairs, we may more readily concede to 
her the influence of religious convictions, than could well be done 
with respect to her husband. It may be added that she proved a 
kind step-mother to the princesses Mary and Anne. 

The ro,^ai children of James bv his first wife, Anne Hyde, were: 
Mary, afterwards queen of England: Anne, afterwards queen of 
England: and several other children which died young. By his 
second wife, Mary d'Este ; James Prancis Edward, !rrince of Wale9^ 
called the *^ Old Pretender", born 1C88 and died at Rome, 1765. By 
his mistress, Arabella sister of Churchill, afterwards the great Duke 
of Marlborough ; Henrietta, bom 1670, married to Sir Henry, after- 
wards Baron Waldegrave : James surnamed Eitqames, bom 167L 
created Duke of Berwick : and Henry Pitznames, born 1673, stylea 
the grand prior. By his mistress, Catherine Sedley ; Catherina, bom 
1681, married first, James, Earl of Anglesea^ and second, Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

James, Duke of Monmouth. 1649—1685. Monmouth, the 
natural son of Charles II. and Lucy "Walters, was bom at Botterdam, 
and brought up in France under the discipUne of the Peres de 
L'Oratorie. In 1662, he came over to this country with the queen 
mother, and was created first, Duke of Orknev, and then Duke of 
Monmouth. The vear after, his father married him to Lady Anne 
Scott, the heiress of the princely house of Buccleugh; she was a vir- 
tuous and excellent lady, but Monmouth cared more for her wesdth 
than her person. The Duke was present in the great sea-fight with 
Opdam in 1665, and in 1672, was sent over to the Netherlands, at the 
head of six thousand English troops, with which he saw some service, 
and specially distinguished himself at the siege of Maestricht in 1676. 
Two years later he served against the Erench, and won the applause 
of the Prince of Orange ; his next exploit was the well-known affair 
of BothweU Bridge in 1679. Monmouth was one of the party impli- 
cated in the revolutionary plot of 1683 ; indeed, by some it was pro- 
nosed that he should be put forward for the throne. This afiair made 
him an exile in Holland, and while there he was induced to take the 
lead in the expedition to unseat James, which cost hiTn his life. Mon- 
mouth's character for courage, and his popularity with the people, 
which he won by his handsome person and affable manners, gave mm 
ground to hojae for success. His conduct to his wife was heartless ; 
and his behaviour at Sedgemoor, and after his capture, do not leave 
favorable impressions. 
AbchibaIiD Campbell, Easl of Abgyle. Archibald was the 
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son of the Marquis of Argyle, the celebrated leader of the Cove- 
nanters, who was beheaded in 1661, for having sat in Bichard Crom- 
well's parliament. Charles |I1. restored the estate and title in 1663 
to Archibald, who had served in the army with the king's friends. 
Though appointed one of the lords of the council, he was not a pro- 
minent member. In 1681, he gave great offence to the Covenanters, 
by voting for the death of Cargill, one of their favorite preachers. 
In the same year, the Duke of York held a parliament in Scotland, 
and proposed a Test Act, which Argyle after some delay took with 
the reservation of, " as far as was consistent with the Protestant 
faith". Within a week, he was indicted by order of James for trea- 
son and leasing-making, and was condemDed to death ; he however 
escaped in the disguise of a page and withdrew to Holland. This 
explains the part he took against James in 1685, and for which he 
was executed under the sentence of 1681. 

SiE Georob Jeffeets. 1610—1689. Jeffreys was the younger 
son of] a gentleman of Denbighshire. He was educated for the ^r, 
and being distinguished for ability, perseverance, and an utterly un- 
scrupulous nature, rose to be recorder of London. For taking part 
with the court in the disputes with the citv, he was raised, in 1683, to 
be chief-justice of the King's Bench. After the failure of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, his judicial tour was marked by a savage vindic- 
tiveness, which has caused his name to be handed dow\i with detesta- 
tion. As a reward, James made him lord-chancellor. At the 
Revolution, he was detected at Wapping in the guise of sailor ; to 
rescue him from popular vengeance, he was sent to the Tower, where 
he died in about four months. The private character of Jeffreys was 
as low and vicious, as his public was brutal and perverted. 

AViLLiAii Sakcroft, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1616— 
1693. William Sancroft- was bom at Fresingfield, Suffolk, of a good 
family ; he was educated at Emmanuel College, and ejected from his 
fellowship in 1649, for refusing to take the solemn league and cove- 
nant. His time was now spent in travelling abroad. After the 
Bestoration his rise was rapid. In 1662, he became Master of Em- 
manuel, in 1663, Dean of York, the year following Dean of St. Paul's, 
and in 1677, Archbishop of Canterbury. Without designing it, the 
primate's resistance to the arbitrary aesigns of James, ha4 great 
effect in bringing on the revolutionary crisis. After the flight of the 
king, Sancroit concurred in the declaration for a free parliament, but 
would not give his countenance to the settlement of the crown on 
William and Mary. Refusing to take the required oaths, he was sus- 
pended and deprived, and retiring to his native place, lived a life of 
strict seclusion, though he was nevertheless acknowledged as the head 
of the nonjuring party. 

Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby. Thomas Osborne was the 
son of a Yorkshire knight, a royalist of some note. After showing 
eminent talents in the House of Commons, as well for business as de- 
bate, he was in 1673 raised to the peerage as Viscount Latimer, and 
the year following created Earl of Danby. When CUfford retired 
from the office of lord-treasurer, Danby succeeded him. As a minis- 
ter he was opposed to the disgraceful treaties which made England 
dependent on France, and careml to secure the church from the in- 
roads of either protestant or catholic dissenters. The intrigues of 
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ShaftesbiuT drove him fh)m office, and the dissolutkin of the seoond 
Long Parliament saved him from the results of an impeMdiment; lie 
however was continued a prisoner in the Tower, till released aboraj 
after the accession of James. Danby took a prominent nurt in the 
Bevolution, and was rewarded with the higher title of JtCaiqnis of 
Caermarthen, and subsequently that of Duke of Leeds. His death 
took place in 1712. Mallam observes, ** We owe to Danl^s JTifliiaM, 
it must ever be remembered, the marriage of the prinoese Mary to 
the prince of Orange, the seed of the revolution and tiieaofc of ssnie- 
ment— a courageous and disinterested counsel, which ought not to 
have proved the source of his greatest misfortunes. Bnt we caanct 
pretend to say that he was altogether as sound a Mend to ^e 00016- 
tution of his country, as to her national dignity and intereeti." 

George Sayille, Mabquis of Halifax. 1630—1696. Geom 
Saville was the son of a Yorkshire baronet, by Anne, daughter of t£e 
lord-keeper Coventry. His brilliant talents soon brougpat him into 
note ; in 1668 he was raised to the peerage, and became one of the 
leading characters of the time. He was one of the threei, who whh 
Temple directed public affairs for a time, audit was owing prinoqpaUy 
to him that the Exclusion Bill was rejected by the peers. Maoauhy 
says, he was the first statesman of that age, but whilst distingiii^a 
for his talent, he was more so for his neculiar cast of mind, whk^ 
made him inconstant in all his political associations. This oonnc^ 
which gained for him the name or the Trimmer, he defended on the 
grounathat every good is a mean between extremes. TTnlifi^Tt ^mM a 
prominent person in the Revolution, he presided in the peers, and it 
fell to him publicly to invito the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
accept the crown of England. William made him privy seal, but 
being distrusted by all parties, he withdrew from puolic affidrs in 
1689. " He was," says Burnet, '*a man of gieat and ready wit, fhll 
of life, and very pleasant, much turned to satire .... He was puno- 
tual in his payments and just in all his private dealings; but witii 
relation to the public, he went backward and forward, and changed 
sides so often, that in the conclusion no side trusted him." Speekking 
of him at the time of his death, the same writer says, '* he had gone 
into all the measures of the Tories ; only he took care to preserve 
himself from criminal engagements ; he studied to oppose everything^ 
and to embroil matters all he could ; his spirit was restless, and he 
could not bear to be out of business ; ms vivacity and judgment sunk 
much in his last years, as well as his reputation. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The King's Dispensing Poweb. Great importance attaches 
to this question, as it became the occasion of the movement which 
ended in a Bevolution. The dispensing power of the sovereigns of 
England is of very ancient standing, and is said to have gro?ni up 
partly in consequence of imperfect le^lation, and the inrrequeney 
of parliaments, which made it convement and sometimes necessary, 
that a power should lodge somewhere of mitigating the ri^ of a 
general prohibition. Unquestioned, as this power was by parliament, 
and recognised by courts of justice, court lawyers found littie diffi- 
culty in asserting its supremacy even over an act of parUament. 
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Hallam observes thab " This high aad dangerous prerogative, never- 
theless was subject to several limitations, which none but the grosser 
flatterers of monarchy could deny. It waa agreed among lawyers 
that the king could not dispense with the common law, nor with anj 
statute prohibiting that which waa malum in se, nor with any right 
or interest of a private person or corporation. The rules, however^ 
were still rather complicated, the boundaries indefinite, and therefore 
varying according to the political character of the judges. This un- 
certainty was specially evidenced in Hale's case, ana its fiirther abuse 
provided against in the Bill of Rights." 

The Original Contract of Society. Blackstone on this 
question remarks, " Though societv had not its formal beginning 
from any convention of mdividuals, actuated by their wants ana 
fears, yet it is the sense of their weakness and imperfection that keeps 
mankind together, that demonstrates the necessity of this union ; 
and that therefore is the solid and natural foundation, as well as the 
cement, of civil society. And this is what we mean by the original 
contract of society ; which though perhaps in no instance it has ever 
been formally expressed at the first institution of a state : yet in 
nature and reason must always be understood and implied, in the 
very act of associating together : namely, that the whole should pro- 
tect all its parts, and that every part should pay obedience to the will 
of the whole ; or in other words, that the community should guard 
the rights of each individual member, and that (in return for this 
protection) each individual should submit to the laws of the com- 
munity ; without which submission of all it was impossible that pro- 
tection could be extended to any." 

BwJce writing on the same subject says^ " The constituent parts of 
a state are obliged to hold their public faith with other, and with all 
those who derive any serious interest under their engagements, as 
much as the whole state is bound to keep its faith with separate com- 
munities. Otherwise competence and power would soon be con- 
founded, and no law be left but the will of a prevailing force. On 
this principle the succession of the crown has always been what it 
now is, an nereditary succession by law : in the old Une it was a suc- 
cession by the common law, in the new by the statute law, operating 
on the principles of the common law, not changing the suDstance, 
but regulating the mode, and describing the persons. Both these 
descriptions of law are of the same force, and are derived from an 
equal authority, emanating from the common agreement and original 
compact of the state, ammwni sponsions reipubliccB, and as such are 
equally bifiding on king and people too, as long as the terms are ob- 
served, and they continue the same body poHtic." 

The Right of oub Ancestors to alter the Succession. 
" Whenever a question arises," says JBlackstone, " between the society 
at large and any magistrate vested with powers originally delegated 
by that society, it must be decided by the voice of tne society iteelf : 
there is not upon earth any other tribunal to resort co. -Ajid that 
these consequences were fairly deduced from these facts, our ancestors 
have solemnly determined, in a full parliamentary convention repre- 
senting the whole society. The reasons upon which they decided 
may be found at large in the parliamentary proceedhigs of the times ; 
and may be matter of instructive amusement for us to contemplate. 
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as ft speculative pdnt of history. Bat care must be taken not to 
carry this inquiry fiuther, than merely for instraction <»* amusement. 
The idea, that the oonsciences of posterity were concerned in the 
rectitude of their an<y'^tors' decisions, gave birth to those dangerous 
pohtical heresies, which so long distracted the state, but at length 
are all hap]>iiT extinguished. I therefore rather choose to oonisider 
this great puiitical measure upon the soUd footing of authority, tlum 
to rea.<^n in its favor from its justice, moderation, or expedience : be- 
cause that mis^ht imply a right of dissenting or revolting from it, in 
case we should think it to have been unjust, oppressive, or inexpe- 
dient. "Whereas our ancestors having most indii^utably a competent 
jurisdiction to decide this great and unportant question, and having 
m fact ddcided it, it is now become our duty at this distance of time 
to acquiesce in their determination, being bom under that establish- 
ment which was built upon this foundation, and obliged by every tie, 
reU^ous as well as civiL to maintain it." 

ISEW Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. The oath of 
Allegiance : " I, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be 
Mthful and bear true allegiance to their majesties King William and 
Queen Mary : So help me God." The oath of Supremacy : " I, A. B. 
do swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious 
and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position tbat princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the pope, or any authority of the see 
of fiome, may be deposed or murder^ oy their subjects, or any other 
whatsover. And I do hereby declare that no foreign prince, pNsrson, 
prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or spiri- 
tual, within this r^m : So help me Crod." 

The chaeactee of the E-esolution declaring the thbons 
VACANT. " This resolution," writes Macaulay, " has been many times 
subjected to criticism as minute and severe as was ever applied to any 
sentence written by man : and perhaps there never was a sentence 
written by man which would bear such criticism less. That a king 
by grossly abusing his power may forfeit it, is true. That a king, who 
absconds without making any provision for the administration, and 
leaves his people in a state of anarchy, may, without any violent strain- 
ing of language, be said to have abdicated his functions, is also true. 
But no accurate writer would affirm that long continued mis^overn- 
ment and desertion, added together, make up an act of abdication. It 
is evident too, that the mention of the Jesuits and other evil advisers, 
of James weakens^ instead of strengthening, the case against him. 
For surely more indulgence is due to a man misled by pernicious 
counsel, than to a man who goes far wrong from the mere impulse of 
his own mind. It is idle, however, to examine these memorable 
words as we should examine a chapter of Aristotle or of Hobbes. 
Such words are to be considered, not as words, but as deeds. If they 
effect that which they are intended to effect, they are rational, though 
they may be contradictory. If they fail of attaining their end, they 
are absurd, though they carry demonstration with them. Logic ad- 
mits of no compromise. The essence of politics is compromise. It is 
therefore not strange that some of the most important and most use- 
ful political instruments in the world, should be among the most 
illogical compositions that were ever penned. 
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" The object of Somers, of Maynard, and of the other enuDent men 
who shaped this celebrated motion was, not to leave to posterity a 
model of definition and partition, but to make the restoration of a 
tyrant impossible, and to place on the throne a sovereign under whom 
law and liberty might be secure. They cared Uttle whether their 
major agreed with their conclusion, if the major secured two hundred 
votes, and the conclusion two hundred more. In fact the one beauty 
of the resolution was its inconsistency. There was a phrase for every 
subdivision of the majority. The mention of the original C/Ontract 
gratified the disciples of Sydney. The word abdication conciliated 
politicians of a more timid school. There were doubtless many fervid 
patriots who were pleased with the censure cast on the Jesuits. To 
the real statesman, the single important clause was that which de- 
clared the throne vacant ; and if that clause could be carried, he 
cared little by what preamble it might be introduced. The force 
which was thus united made all resistance hopeless." 

The Edict of IN antes and its Revocation. Henry IV., the 
first of the Bourbon kings, after having abjured the Protestant faith, 
issued the celebrated Edict of Nantes (1598) as the Charter of Eights, 
of the Protestants of Prance. It guaranteed to the members oi the 
Reformed Church, liberty of conscience ; the public exercise of their 
worship ; free admission to all offices of trust ; authority to raise 
taxes among themselves for the benefit of their church ; and for 
their security, certain fortified places, of which the principal was 
Rochelle. This last proved a doubtful benefit, by fostering among them 
a spirit of party, which supplied their adversaries with a plausible 
pretext, first to undermine the edict, and ultimately to proscribe the 
exercise of the Reformed religion in Prance. The protestants lost 
Rochelle partly through the failure of Buckingham's expedition in 
1628. Prom this time, a Prench writer says, they lived peaceably and 
obedient to the government, and were distinguished by the purity of 
their morals, and their active industry. But Louis hated them, be- 
cause they dared to hold opinions different from his own. He at- 
tempted their conversion, some he forced by violence, and others he 
won with gold. Those who remained firm were giradually despoiled 
of their privileges ; their ministers forbidden to visit the sick; their 
schools closed, and efforts made to bring up their children in the 
Catholic faith. The final blow came in 1685, when the Edict of 
Nantes was suppressed by an ordinance, which forbad the exercise of 
the Reformed religion ; ordered its ministers to leave Prance ; en- 
joined parents to bring up their children as Catholics ; and forbad 
emigration under penalty of the galleys and confiscation of property. 
The government sent dragoons amongst them, with license to indulge 
in all sorts of excesses, till conversion took place. These dragonnades 
were fruitful in atrocious violences, and such as resisted were sent to 
the scaffold or the galleys. A hundred thousand families escaped 
from Prance, and transferred their industry to Grermany, England, 
and Holland. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WILLIAM ASD MARY. Feb. 13, 1689— Dbc. 28,' 1694. 

WILLIAM III. Dec. 28, 1694— Mabch 8, 1702. 
SECTION I. THE CONVENTION PAELIAMBNT. 16891 

I. The difficulties of William's position. A cominm 

danger which threatened to overturn both church and state had, 
in the preceding reign, united all parties, but no sooner was the 
storm passed by than the coalition dissolved, and each partj ie« 
sumed its former position. William III. was scareelj seated os 
the English throne ere he found himself the king of rlTal factional 
rather tiian of a united people ; and what aggravated the distaste- 
lulness of his position, is the fact that the statesmen who had 
letrayed the counsels of his predecessor, and sought him as ihdr 
(deliverer from Popery and Despotism, were amon^ the fii^t to open 
treasonable communication with the exiled prmce he had sup- 
planted. The Jacobitism of the Tory peers may admit of ei- 
tenuation, but hardly any apology can oe made for the treacherous 
intrigues with the court of St, Germains, carried on by the Whig 
revolutionists; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Marlborough, Ad- 
miral Russell, and probably the Earl of Devonshire himseLP, were 
implicated. " It was the double and selfish perfidy of the poli- 
ticians who surrounded William, that doubtless gave a tone to 
his public administration. Einding himself among partisans 
whose motives he could not comprehend, who by secret conspiracy 
sought to pull down the idol they had openly erected, his consti- 
tutional reserve and wariness deepened into mistrust and d^- 
simulation. In lieu of English, he sought Dutch counsels — ^the 
advice of Bentinck, Ginckle, Zulestein, and d'Auverquerque ; and 
the policy of England became subordinate to the policy of the 
Stadtholdership of Holland." 

Hallam says ; "In no period of time under the Stuarts were 
public discontent and opposition of parliament more prominent 
than in the reign of William III. : and that high-souled prince 
enjoyed far less of his subjects' affection than Charles II. No 
part of our history is read upon the whole, with less satisfaction 
than these thirteen years, during which he sat upon his electiYe 
throne," The same writer in showing why the blessings d^ the 
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Revolution were not duly appreciated, gives the following canses : 
the incompatibility of the devolution with received principles ; 
the cold nature of William, his foreign origin, and foreign favo- 
rites ; and the jealousy of the Whigs at the employment of such 
men as Nottingham, Danby, Halifax, and Godoiphin. 

2. William appoints his councillors. William's first 
act as a sovereign was to issue a proclamation, confirming in 
their places all Protestants in office on the 1st of December last. 
He tiien chose his council, and filled up the offices of state. 
Nottingham and Shrewsbury were appointed secretaries of state ; 
Halifax, privy seal ; and Danby, president of the council. Ben- 
tinck was groom of the stole and privy purse ; d'Auverquerque, 
master of the horse ; Zulestein, of the robes, and Schomberg, of 
the ordnance. Smollett thus characterises the principal persons 
of William's ministry — " the fair talents, the vivacity, the flexi- 
bility of Halifax; the plausibility, the enterprising genius of 
Danoy ; the pompous eloquence, the warmth and ostentation of 
Nottingham ; the probity and popularity of Shrewsbury. Go- 
dolphin now brought into the Treasury, was modest, silent, 
sagacious, and upright." 

3. Increased importance of parliamentary proceed- 
ings. From this period of our history, the proceecUngs of par- 
liament become of first-rate importance. Smyth pertinently 
remarks ; " By the E/Cvolution and the Bill of Rights, no doubt, 
the liberty of the country received a most important improvement. 
But the constitution was settling, not settled ; and questions of 
great consequence to its interests were as^itated during the whole 
reii^n of William. We have the Civil List, the Place Bill, the 
Triennial Bill, the Treason Bill, the question of the liberty of the 
press, the question of standing armies, of the responsibility of 
ministers, and finally, we have the veto of the king more than 
once exercised, and even a sort of debate in the Commons upon 
this assertion of the prerogative. We have all these questions 
making their appearance in the course of a single reign of thirteen 
yeai 3. They comprehend most of the points which belong to the 
formation of a good government." Moreover the Mutmy Bill, 
and the Appropriation of Supplies give, from this period, to the 
parliament, an almost omnipotent power ; indeed the Commons, 
although simply a branch of the legislature possesses, in this way, 
the means of effectually controlling the entire executive. 

4. The Convention declared a parliament. Feb. 13, 

1689. To venture upon a new election being deemed hazardous, 
the king with the advice of his council, declared the Convention 
a parliament, by going in state to the House of Peers, and making 
a speech to the two Houses. A debate was raised in the Com- 
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iiidns, as to the present bcin^ a legal parliament, not having Iwcb 
r:<!ltMd 1)V the kiuj^'s writ. To this it was replied, that the esseoa 
ot n ]i:irliai»ciit consisted in the co-operation of King, Lor^ and 
C'^nnnons, and not in the manner of their being conYoked— 
\khrthcr bv writ or by letter. An Act followed declaring the 
Lords and Commons assembled at Westminster to bethe tvo 
] louses of Purliamcnt to all intents and parposes. 

When the new oath came to be taken, the following prehKtei 
al)sentcd themselves ; Sancroft, Turner, Lake, Ken, White, Lloyd, 
Tiioinns, and Frainptou : also the Duke of Newcastle, Earl d 
Clarendon, and other temporal peers. It will be noticed, that 
ti.e first live prelates named, were of the seven whom James 
comiiiitted to the Tower. The nonjurin^ peers, as indeed did 
iii.'iny otlicr.^, held the doctrine of the divme indefeasible rights 
of sovereigns, without limitation. 

6. The Mutiny Bill 1689. The purpose of this bill vw 
to punish mutiny and desertion. It was occasioned this waT. 
As the troops were somewhat discontented, William thought it 
dc'sirablc to retain in England the Dutch forces, and send over to 
Holland the disaffected. A Scottish regiment, which had beok 
pivcn to Schomberg, mutinied on tlie march to Ipswich, and de- 
claring for king Janies, set out with four pieces of cannon for 
Scotland. The mutineers were overtaken by three regiments of 
dragoons, and being forced to surrender, were sent over to Hol- 
land. These men could not in justice be punished, for they could 
only be disposed of by the parliament of Scotland, which had 
not been assembled. 

The preamble of the Mutiny Bill states that it is unlawful to keep 
a standing army without the consent of parliament, but it is adjudged 
necessary by the sovereign and the parliament, that a body oi forces 
should be continued for the safety of the kingdom, the defence of our 
dominions, and ^reservation of the balance of power in Europe. The 
Act itself, which has subsequently been amended and enlarged, is 
now a code of law defining military offences and their punishment. 
The offences of the higher class, for which the Act prescribes " death, 
or such other punishment as a general court-martial shall award", 
are : any officer or soldier exciting mutiny, or not using his best en- 
deavours to suppress it; misbehaving before an enemy ; abandoning 
or delivering to the enemy any garrison, fortress, or post ; compelling 
or using means to induce the governor of such fortress to do so ; quif 
ting his post without leave, or sleeping at his post; holding corres- 
])ondence with the enemy, or entering into terms with the enemy 
without license ; striking a superior officer, or disobeying his lawfiu 
commands ; and deserting the service. To offences of a minor cha- 
racter may be awarded corporal punishment, imprisonment, for- 
feiture of additional pay accruing through length of service, and 
forfeiture of pension ; or by another clause, imprisonment with or 
without hard labor, and sohtary confinement. 
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In addition, the Act defines the constitution and powers of courts- 
martial ; and contains clauses relating to the enlistment of recruits, 
the issue of pay and marching money, the quartering of soldiers, ana 
supplying carriages for the conveyance of troops and ba^ge. It 
further declares that the ordinary course of law is not to be interfered 
with, when a soldier is accused of a capital crime, and that a man 
cannot be taken from the service for a debt under thirty pounds. As 
the Mutiny Bill must be renewed year by year, Hatlam remarks : 
" Thus it is strictly true that, if the king were not to summon parUa- 
ment every year, his army would cease to have a legal existence ; and 
the refusal of either House to concur in the Mutiny Bill would at 
once wrest the sword out of his grasp; By the Bill of llights, it is 
declared unlawful to keep any forces in time of peace, without con- 
sent of parliament. This consent, by an invariable usage, is given 
only from year to year ; and its necessity may be considered perhaps 
the most powerful of those causes which have transferred so much 
even of the executive power into the management of the two Houses 
of Parliament". 

6. Settlement of the Revenue : appropriation of snp- 

plieS) 1689. Tiie settlement of the revenue question, and the 
adoption of the principle of appropriation, are considered by our 
best writers as ranking amongst the most important results of the 
Revolution. Always, but more particularly during the reign of 
the Stuarts, the revenue was a fruitful source of discord between 
the sovereign and the Commons. When money had been wanted 
for any particular exigency of the public service, the ordinary 
grant was by so much increased, and the entire amount passed 
into the hands of the sovereign, without any guarantee that the 
additional grant made would be appropriated to the particular 
service named. It was indeed knowi^ that much had been em- 
bezzled and misapplied. The Commons now voted a revenue of 
£1,200,000, not for life, but for the current year only ; one half 
of the sum to be appropriated to the civil list, the other half to 
the public defence. To re-imburse the Dutch for their outlay in 
connexion with the Prince of Orange's expedition to England, a 
grant of £600,000 was made. William was offended with the 
latter grant, because it was less by j^ 100,000 than he asked for, 
and with the former, because it was not for life. The Whigs pro- 
posed, by making the grants annual, to keep the king dependent 
on his parliament ; but William took it to be expressive of a want 
of confidence, and complaiued that they had dealt less liberally 
with him, than with preceding sovereigns. After war was de- 
clared against Prance, a sum of £2,000,000 was voted to be raised 
by a land-tax of three shillings in the pound, and additional du- 
ties on tea, &c. The hearth-tax of two shillings per annum was 
remitted for ever. 

The principle of Appropriation of Supplies was introduced in the 
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Tpxm of Charles IT^ though not inTuiabty adopted till afteor the Bevo- 
1 lit ion. At first, instoad of the old pnctioe ofplaoiiig in the faiiMbof 
the sovereign the entire disposal of the publio revenue, one half vu 
apliroprlAtcd to the maintenance of the idxig's gov e rnment andnval 
tuinily, the other to the public defence and contingent ezpeaditoreL 
The orifdnnl scheme wa8 improved upon by the House requiringeiti* 
mat4^ of the probable expenditure oi the several depaitmentB St tiv 
public rarvice, and the snints made were appropriated aooordiiiffr. 
And by a clause repeated in the appropriation act of every sesBOD, 
the lords of the Treasury are forbiaden^ under severe penaltieB. to 
order the issue of any moneys, except for the purposes for i^ai it 
wail granted, llallam^ speaking of the appropriation of the pabliB 
revenue, observes, " This has given tlie House of Conunons so dfeo- 
tual a control over the executive power, or more truly npmlringL hai 
rendered it so much a participator in that power, that no adminsi- 
tration can i)ossibly subsist without its ooncurrenoe : nor can tfafl 
session of i)arliament be intermitted for an enl&re year without leaving 
both the naval and mihtary force of the kingdom unprovided fx. 

In time of war, or circumstances that may induce war, it has not 
been uncommon to deviate a Uttle from the rule of appropriation, \^ 
a grant of considerable sums on a vote of credit, wlucn tne orowD tt 
thus enabled to apply at its discretion during the recess of jMurhaineiit; 
and wo have had also too frequent experience that the charges a 
public service have not been Drought within the Umits of tiie ^aA 
vear's appropriation. But the general principle has not perfaapB 
been often transgressed without sufficient reason ; and a House of 
Commous would be deeply responsible to the country, if throng 
supine confidence it should abandon that high privilege which has 
made it the arbiter of court factions, and the regulator of fordga 
connexions. It Ls to this transference of the executive govemmwt 
(for the phrase is hardlv too strong) from the crown to the two 
houses of parliament, and especially the Commons, that we owe ^ 
proud attitude which England has maintained since the Bevolution, 
so extraordinarily dissimilar, in the eyes of Europe, to her condition 
under the Stuarts." 

7. The Toleration Act. May 1689. William had pro- 
posed the repeal of the Test Act, but the Lords rejected the 
proposition, It was next proposed to excuse the clergy from the 
oath to the new government, on condition that the Dissenters 
might be exempted from the sacramental test ; this was rejected 
by the Commons. A comprehension bill was next attempted, by 
which it was hoped, the Church of England, the Kirk of Scotland, 
and Protestant dissenters might by degrees be united ; this 
shared the fate of its predecessors. William was not however 
to be turned aside from his design of giving toleration to dis- 
senters. A bill was therefore prepared by Nottingham, and after 
some difficulty passed under the title of " An Act for exempting 
their Majesties' Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church 
of England from the penalties of certain laws". The Act consisted 
of nineteen clauses, of which the substance only can be given : — 
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That none of the existing penalties against separate conventicles, 
or absence from the Estabhshed Church, be enforced against such 
dissenters as shall take the oaths of allegiance, and subscribe the de- 
claration against popery— Quakers to make a declaration : That the 
ministers of such congregations shall in addition declare their ap- 
probation of and subscribe the Articles of Religion mentioned in the 
statute of 13 Elizabeth c. 12, except the 34th (of the Traditions of 
the Church), the 36th (of the Homilies), the 36th (of the consecration 
of bishops and ministei's), and the words of the 20th Article (the 
church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies of faith ; and j^et). And in the case of those who 
scruple the baptising of infants, it is enacted that they be further re- 
lieved from subscribing part of the 26th Article touching infant bap- 
tism : That no conventicles be held with doors locked 6r barred : 
That all such meeting-houses be renstered, and be protected from 
insult by a penalty : That this act shall not excuse payment of tithes, 
neither shall it discharge from the offices of constable, church- warden, 
or overseer : And that no part of this toleration be extended to 
papists, or such as deny the Trinity. [This act was much modified 
by an enlarged measure in the reign or G«orge III.] 

8. The Bill of Rights. Dec. 1689. This was simply the 
Declaration of Rights embodied in a bill, " declaring the rights 
and liberties of the subject and settling the succession of the 
crown". 

In the Convention Parliament which now closes its eventful career, 
the following minor transactions may be recorded. The attainders 
of Lord Russell, Algernon Sydney, Alderman Cornish, and Lady 
Lisle were reversed ; the sentence against Samuel Johnson annulled, 
and a compensation made him ; and Oates of infamous memory, re- 
ceived a pardon and a pension. The court of the Council of Wales 
was abolished on account of its oppressive character, and replaced by 
Courts of Conscience at Bristol, U-loucester, and IS ewcastle-under- 
Lyne. A bill of Indemnity which William much desired should 
pasS; was kept back during this parliament by the influence of the 
W higs, who had a fear that the opposite party was gaining ground in 
the king's favor. In both Houses so many exceptions were made, 
that the bill fell through ; in the next parliament, William took the 
matter into his own hands by sending down an act of grace. 

SECTION II. AFFAIRS OP SCOTLAND. 

1. The Scotch Convention meets. March 14, 1689, 

Through the management of Sir James Dalrymple, afterwards 
Lord Stair, a majority was returned in favor of William, for whom 
already the Duke of Hamilton, and the Presbyterians had de- 
clared. The cause of James was supported by the Duke of Gor- 
don who held the castle of Edinburgh, and Graham, Viscount 
Dundee. When the Houses met, the bishop of Edinburgh, who 
officiated as chaplain, prayed for the restoration of king James, 
and the Duke of Athol was set up by the king's friends for pre- 
sident, Hamiltou howeyer was elected by a large maiority* Qxiw 
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the da^ following, letters to the Estates wexe ddivered from both 
sovereigns, William and James ; the messenger of the latter was 
dismissed with a pass, to the former was forwarded a letter of 
thanks, for preventing the destruction of their laws, religion, and 
fundumental constitution. The Conyention expelled the bishops 
and abolished episcopacy. Dundee now withdrew to the hiUs 
with about Ofty troopers. 

2. The Convention declares fhe fhxtme vaeant: Wit 
liam and Mary proclaimed. April 11, 1689. As soon as 
Lord Koss had been dispatched with an answer to William's 
letter, the Convention appointed a committee which agreed to 
the following vote : " Tue estates of the kingdom of Scotland 
find and declare, that King James YII. bein^ a profest papist, did 
assuDie the royal power, and act as king, without ever taking the 
oath required by law ; and had, by the advice of evil and wicked 
counsellors, invaded the fundamental constitution of this king- 
dom, and altered it from a legal and limited monarchy to an arfai- 
trary and despotic power, and had governed the same to the 
subversion of the Protestant reli^on, and violation of the laws 
and liberties of the nation, inverting all the ends of government: 
whereby he had forcfaulted [forfeited] the right of the crown, and 
the throne was become vacant." This vote was confirmed by the 
Ck)nvcntion, and immediately enacted into a law ; the president 
declaring the throne vacant, proposed that WiUiam and Maiy 
should fill it. An act, prepared by the committee for settling the 
crown, together with the conditions of inheritance, was unani- 
mously approved of, and proclamation of their majesties made. 

The " Claim of Bight" set forth by the Convention declared 
the exclusion of papists from the throne : the dispensing power 
illegal : the infliction of capital punishment without jury illegal : 
the various modes of oppression practised during the last two 
reigns an offence against liberty : and prelacy an insupportable 
grievance. Three commissioners were empowered to proceed to 
London, to invest their majesties with the government. WiiUam 
received them at Whitehall, and having promised to concur with 
the parliament in all just measures for the interests of Scotland, 
their majesties took the coronation oath tendered by the Earl of 
Argyle. The Convention of Estates, which was subsequently 
constituted a parliament, continued to sit during the reign. 
Hallam says or it : " Many excellent statutes were enacted in 
this parliament, besides the provisions included in the declaration 
of rights ; twenty-six members were added to the representation 
of the counties, the tyrannous acts of the two last reigns were 
repealed, the unjust attainders were reversed, the lords of the 
Articles were abolished. After some years, an act was obtained 
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against wrongous imprisonment, still more eflPeciual perhaps in 
some respects than that of the- Habeas Corpus of England." 

3. Dundee slain at Killiecrankie. July 17, 1689. Dun- 
dee when he left Edinburgh retired on Stirling and summoned a 
parliament ; on troops being sent against him, he removed north- 
ward and gained possession of Blair Athoi. About the same 
time, a reinforcement of five hundred men joined him from Ire- 
land. General Mackay, an officer of great merit, was sent against 
the insurgents, and had reached Dundelk with the purpose of re- 
ducing the castle of Blair. To preserve it, Dundee marched with 
two thousand Highlanders and occupied the upper and northern 
extremity of the pass between Dundelk and Blair, through which 
defile the path ran for miles along the bank of the Garry, a furious 
stream, while on the other hand were precipices of woody moun- 
tains. Though so easily to be defended, Dundee's policy was to 
allow the royal forces to clear the pass, and then to attack them 
in the open valley on the north. This was done with terrible 
effect, Mackay's forces were nearly all destroyed or taken, and his 
cannon, baggage, and military stores captured. Two regiments only 
made a stand, and it was in bringing up the Macdonalds to charge 
them, that Dundee fell mortaUy wounded. The Highlanders 
dispersed, and eventually retired to their homes ; by degrees the 
clans accepted William's offer of pardon, and laid down their 
arms, Gordon had already surrenaered the castle of Edinburgh, 
and by the end of the year the whole of Scotland had submitted, 
with the exception of the garrison of the Bass Boek. 

4. Massacre of the Macdonald's of Glencoe. Feb. 1692. 

The Earl of Breadalbane, head of a numerous clan of the Gamp- 
bells, had been entrusted with £12,000 for the purpose of buying 
over the Highland chiefs, by granting them a pension on condition 
that so many of each clan should appear in arms for the govern- 
ment when required. But it came out that some of the chiefs 
were insincere, and a proclamation issued in August 1694, re- 
quiring all to submit to the government before the Ist of January 
next, or be subject to "letters of fire and sword", a practice 
sanctioned by the old laws of Scotland against attainted rebels. 
This scheme was proposed by Breadalbane, and sanctioned by 
Dalrymple, Master of Stair, and by King William. All the chiefs 
made their submission but Maclan the head of the Macdonalds, 
and he at the persuasion of his friends, started off at the eleventh 
hour to take the oath of alle^ance. Arriving at Fort William on 
the last day of December, his oath was refused by the governor, 
on the ground that as a military officer he had no power to receive 
it. Still as the oath had been tendered, the governor gave 
the old chief a letter to Campbell, sheriff of Argyle^ ^\2£s 
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administered the oath, though the time was past by two or 
tlircc d:iys. Tlic slieriif sent off an express to the councO, and 
Maclan returned to Glcneoe with the assurance of safety. Bnt 
boi ii Brcadalbane and the Master of Stair had determined their 
destructmn ; tlic latter from a desire to strike terror into the 
Highland clans, the former beeause, as it said, Maclan bad 
cliarc^cd him with a design of keeping back part of the money for 
Ills own use. 

A clear case is made out against the Master of Stair^, by a letter 
of his bearing date 3rd of December, in which the secretary writes 
" thai government was determined to destroy some of the clans, 
in order to terrify the others, and he hoped that by standing out 
and refusing to submit under the indemnity, the Macdonalds of 
(ilencoc would fall into the ntt". Stair, to carry out his 
infamous pur()ose, made out on the 16th of January a long letter 
of instructions, of which the following order formed a part : "As 
for Maclan of Glencoe and that tribe, if thej can be well distin- 
guished from the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for 
the vindication of public justice, to extirpate that set of thieyes." 
This letter was super and subscribed by William himself. The 
savage temper of secretary Stair further appears in his letters to 
the military officers who were to executes the orders. " The winter 
is the only season in which the Highlanders cannot elude us, or 
carry their wives, children, and cattle to the mountains. . , . This 
is the proper season to maul them, in the long dark nights.*, . . . 
They must be all slaughtered, and the manner of their execution 
must be sure, secret, and effectual." Captain Campbell and his 
party of men entered Glencoe professing friendly intentions, and 
after partaking of the hospitalit;^ of the Macdonalds for a fort- 
night, proceeded to execute his mission on his unsuspecting hosts. 
Thirty-eight were butchered, the remainder escaped in conse* 
quence of an earljr warning being given, though several of the 
fu^tives perished in a snow-storm which then raged. 

This deed of blood excited general horror, not only in Scotland 
but throughout Europe. It is a blot on the fame of "William 
which can never be removed, though it may be extenuated to a 
certain extent. Thus, Sir Walter Scott says, " The sheriff of 
Argvle's letter had never been produced before the council : and 
the certificate of Maclan's having taken the oath was blotted out, 
and in Scottish phrase, deleted from the books of the Privy Coun- 
cil. It seems probable therefore that the fact of that chiefs sub- 
mission was altogether concealed from the king, and that he was 
held out in the light of a desperate and incorri^ble leader of 
banditti." No inquiry was made into this abommable deed till 
1695^ when the demands of the Scotch nation obtained a royal 
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commission, which found the Master of Stair to have been the 
deviser of the slaughter. Stair was deprived of his office, and 
obliged to retire into private life. Hallam remarks, "this mas- 
sacre would never have been perpetrated, if Lord Breadalbane 
and the Master of Stair, two of tiie worst men in Scotland, had 
not used the foulest arts to eflFect it. It is an apparently great 
reproach to the government of William, that they escaped with 
impunity ; but political necessity bears down justice and honor". 

SECTION IIL APPAIRS OF IRELAND. 

1. James lands at Einsale. March 14, 1689. Tyrconnel, 
who commanded in Ireland at tne time of the Revolution, had 
temporised with William to give James time to bring over rein- 
forcements from France, and had in the meanwhne gathered 
more than forty thousand papists in arms. To serve the cause 
of the fugitive monarch, Louis ordered an expedition to be 
fitted out at Brest, consisting of twenty-one ships of war besides 
transports. James embarked, attended by the Duke of Berwick 
and many exiled peers and gentlemen, together with about two 
thousand five hundred British subjects, and many French officers. 
The French king had liberally supplied him with arms, money, 
and camp equipage. A landing was effected at Kinsale without 
difficulty ; indeed the whole country was in favor of James, with 
the exception of the Protestants of the North, who bad declared 
for the new government. His entry into Dublin was of the most 

^ enthusiastic character, and graced with a popular procession 
' carrying the host. The council was weeded of protestants, and 
their places filled with the exiles that followed the fortunes of the 
king. Five proclamations issued — to recall all the subjects of 
Ireland on pain of outlawry, and requiring all persons to join him 
against the Prince of Orange : to thank the Catholics for their 
fidelity : to invite his subjects to supply for payment his army 
with provisions : to raise the value of the current coin : and to 
call a parliament to meet at Dublin. 

2. James holds a Parliament at Dublin, May 7, 1689. 

Less than a score protestants sat in both houses, the papists had 
therefore everything as they desired. This parliament repealed 
the Act of Settlement ; vested the estates of absentees in King 
James ; asserted the legislative independence of Ireland ; passed 
a bill of attainder against all who abetted the Prince of Urange 
(the number attainted by name was about three thousand) ; voted 
£20,000 a month to the king, and £20,000 a year to Tyrconnel, 
to be paid out of the estates forfeited by the protestants ; and 
passed an act for liberty of conscience. The latter act was a 
nullity, for the papists took possessioiiQiftiL^^Vwiv&'SQSS.v:^^'^^'. 
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and protestant charches ; indeed the protestants were forbidden 
under pain of death to assemble in their chnickes or elsewhere. 
James inVaut of monev, issued a new brass coinage^ which faj 
proclamation was ordered to pass for a hundred times its valne. 
3. The Siege of Londonderry, April— Julj, 1689. The 

king, instead of proceeding to England or ScotlancC as he bad at 
one time proposed, resolved first to complete the conooest of lie- 
land by tne reduction of the Ulster protestants. On the first 
alarm, the protestants of Derrj shut tneir gates and resolved to 
defend themscWes. This determination was forwarded to the 
English goTcmment, with a request for immediate assistance. 
Arms ana ammunition were forwarded in April, and when James 
was advancing upon the city, two regiments arrived in Lonrii 
Foyle. Lunoy, the goremor, now held a council of war, ue 
commanders of the two resiments being present : it was agreed 
that the place was not tenable, and therefore the regiments should 
not land ; that the officers in garrison should retire, and negotia- 
tions bo opened with James for a capitulation. When this was 
known to the inhabitants and soldiers, they threatened yengeanoe 
against those who had proposed to betray them ; and as the king 
was within four miles of the city, (jeorge Walker, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Major Baker, were appointed joint governors. A 
desperate game was now to be played. The defences were weak, 
mounting only about twenty guns, and these badly mounted, and 
provisions were scanty ; without the city, was the enraged James 
with a large army. But the spirit of toe defenders was equal to 
the occasion. Macaulay says — ** Tlie whole world could not have 
furnished seven thousand men better qualified to meet a terrible 
emergency with clear judgment, dauntless valor, and stubborn 
patience. They were ail zealous Protestants, and the Protestant- 
ism of the majority was tinged with Puritanism". The invest- 
ment was made on the 20th of April, and the besiegers repulsed 
with considerable loss. A distemper soon added to the sufferings 
of the besieged, already terribly severe by reason of famine. 

The king himself withdrew to Dublin to open his parliament, 
leaving the conduct of the siege to the savage general Rosen, 
who wasted and burnt the country within ten miles of Berry, and 
drove about four thousand men, women, and children, naked and 
famishing, beneath the walls of a town, where the inhabitants 
were reduced to eat horse-flesh, dogs, and garbage. At length 

feneral Kirke, notorious in connexion with Monmouth's rebellion, 
ut now in the service of William, forced the boom, and under 
a hot fire succeeded in succouring the garrison with troops and 
provisions. Eirke had been lying in the bay six weeks, and was 
maob cenBored for not having attempted ii& i^lifif of the town 
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before. The next day Eosen raised the siege, which had lasted 
four months, and cost the invaders eight thousand men. In 
Derry, more than that number perished by famine, disease or, 
the casualties of war. Enniskillen also distinguished itself by a 
brave resistance, and by defeating six thousand Irish papists at 
Newtown-Butler, on the same day (July 30) that the siege of 
Derry was raised. 

4. Schomberg sent over to Ireland with English forces. 

Aug. 1689. In May, James received from Louis a further sup* 
ply of arms, ammunition, and money, which were landed in Bantry 
feay. An English fleet under admiral Herbert, sent to intercept 
them, was prevented by stress of weather from doing so. A 
skirmish between the rival fleets afterwards took place, which 
ended only in the ill-humour of the English ofl&cers, that they had 
been detached on such a service with so inconsiderable a force. 
Notwithstanding repeated applications to the English government 
by the Protestants of Ireland, it was August before the Duke of 
Schomberg landed in the neighborhood of Carrickfergus, having 
under his command sixteen thousand men. Carrickfergus held 
out till the breaches were practicable and then capitulated ; Bel- 
fast, Newry, and Dundalk also fell into the hands of the Duke. 
He was then put in check, first by De Rosen and then by James, 
who in September brought up additional forces. Schomberg was 
now obliged to entrench himself in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
dalk ; the position was low and damp, and a contagious malady 
carried off thousands of the troops. In February 1690, an un- 
successful attempt was made on the advanced post by the Duke 
of Berwick, but nothing further occurred till May, when the 
English fleet supplied the half-starved troops with provisions. 

5. William wins the battle of the Boyne. July 1,1690. 

Louis, though in difficulties himself, sent over a further supply to 
James of money, military clothing, and six thousand men. De 
Rosen, who retired, was replaced by Count de Lauzun, whose 
arrogance kept up a continual quarrel with the Irish officers. 
William landed at Carrickfergus on the 14th of June,, attended by 
Prince George of Denmark, the Duke of Ormond, and many other 
persons of distinction. Resting a few days at Belfast, he then 
visited the Duke's quarters, and on reviewing the entire army 
found it amounted to thiity-six thousand men, with ^ood appoint- 
ments. About one-half of this number was English or Scotch, 
the remainder was composed of Erench Huguenots, Dutch, Danes, 
Brandenburghers, and* others. James marched from Dublin June 
16, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Dundalk, whence on 
the approach of William, he retired successively upon Ardee, 
Dumblane, and the right bank of the Boyne^ which. V& '&.^:^s:^^ 
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on the 20th. William came up on the SOih, and made arnuue- 
mcnts for crossing on the morrow. It was on this yctj day, ukk 
the English and Dutch fleets were defeated off Beachy Head, and 
the I'^niilish Channel thereby left at the command of the FrendL 
On the 1st of July, WiUiam passed his forces oyer the Boyne 
in three divisions, many of the troops wadinff with the water to 
the waist, and in face of a well-directed fire from sheltered posi- 
tions on the opposite bank. The army of James neuly equalled 
that of his opponent, and a considerable proportion consisted d 
French troops. The latter, with the Irish horse, fought ^itli 
great bravery, and not only brought William's forces to a stand, 
bnt more than once drove them back. Ultimately, howeyer, 
James's army was completely beaten; the Irish fled, but the 
French under Lauzun retreated in good order, and William did 
not pursue the enemy. The loss on the part of the Irish army 
reached about fifteen hundred, including the Lords Dangan ana 
Carlingford, and other persons of note. WiUiam lost omy one- 
third of that number, but among these were the gallant Schom- 
berg, and Walker, the intrepid defender of Derry. James, when 
he saw the action going against him, instead of making a yigorous 
effort to retrieve the fortune of the day, fled to Dublin, which he 
reached the same ni^ht. As he did not consider himself safe in 
Ireland, he travelled with all speed to Waterford and embarked 
for France. 

6. The Sonih of Ireland reduced. 1690. William on 
the 6th of July entered Dublin, whence he sent forth a procla- 
mation offering pardon to all the common people ; the leaders to 
be left to obtain mercy, if it was thought they deserved it. The 
day following, the king moved a part of the army to the south, 
and reduced Waterford and other places, upon which James's 
partisans retire westward followed by William. An attempt on 
Limerick failed, by reason of its skilful defence under the oireo- 
tion of French officers. The siege was raised Aug. 30, after 
lasting but three weeks, and the king returned to England, where 
his presence was much required on account of the doubtful con- 
duct of Herbert, Earl of Torrington, in the naval engagement off 
Beachy Head. Ginckle now took post as commander-m-chief in 
Ireland. Before the fall of the year, Marlborough carried over 
five thousand troops, and joining them with some of the foreign 
mercenaries, took Cork and Kinsale, and within the month re- 
turned to England. 

7. Ginckle wins fhe battle of Aghrim and Limerick 
capitulates : the Treaty of Limerick. 1691. Louis again, 

in aid of the cause of James, sent over large supplies to Limerick, 
in the early part of the year. These were accompanied by St. 
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Buth, and shortly Tyrconnel followed with additional 'supplies, 
and a great number of French officers. Ginckle also received a 
reinforcement of troops from Scotland under general Mackay. 
The campaign opened with the reduction of Ballymore and Athlone ; 
for the capture of the latter place, Ginckle was created Earl of 
Athlone. He next defeated St. Ruth at the decisive battle of 
Aghrim, July 12, in which St. Ruth and five thousand of the 
enemy were slain, and all their baggage, provisions, ammunition 
and artillery, together with most of their colors and arms, taken. 
The siege of Limerick was now formed, and in about five weeks 
the place capitulated on the conditions which constitute the 
Treaty of Limerick. 

The celebrated Treaty of Limerick was concluded between Ginckle 
and the Lord justices on one side, fand the leaders of the Irish forces 
on the other. It provided that the inhabitants of Limerick, and 
other garrisons then in possession of the Irish, and all officers and 
soldiers then in arms, who should return to their majesties' obedience, 
shall have secured to them all their estates, and all their rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, which they held in the reign of Charles II. 
free from all forfeitures, or outlawries whatsoever . that all persons 
whatsoever could remove out of Ireland, to any other country, except 
England or Scotland ; and all officers and soldiers who choose, should 
be conveyed to the coast at the expense of England ; and that those 
who should choose to remain, might go where they pleased, after 
having surrendered their arms to the commissioners appointed by 
the general : and that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were to enjoy 
such liberty in the exercise of their relip^on, as was consistent with 
the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of Charles II. ; 
and that as soon as a parliament could be summoned in Ireland, their 
majesties would endeavour to procure for the Roman Catholics such 
further security as would preserve them from any disturbance on 
account of their said religion. In virtue of this treaty, about fourteen 
thousand Irish soldiers embarked for France, and entered the service 
of Louis ; under the name of the Irish Brigade, they bore a con- 
spicuous part in the subsequent wars of that country. 

8. Severe laws passed against the native Irish. 1695. 

By the Irish Roman Catholics, the treaty of Limerick was con- 
sidered as the great charter of their civil and religious liberties ; 
they were however doomed to grievous disappointment. In 1695 
a parliament was summoned at Dublin to make a "lasting settle- 
ment". By a series of Acts the Treaty of Limerick was con- 
firmed, though only after the omission of several articles and 
the mutilation of others; that is, there was left only "so 
much of them as may consist with the safety and welfare of the 
kingdom." The Irish parliament maintained that Ginckle and 
the justices had, in making such concessions, exceeded their 
powers. Hence this and the next parliament became remarkable 
for the severity of the laws passed against the nativQ Lrisii.* ^^ 
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papist was to be allowed to teach iu a school, or in more than one 
lamilj ; no intermarriage was allowed between a Protestant ni 
Catholic ; no papist could be a guardian, or purchase Lmd for 
more than thirty-one years, or take real property aocming to 
them by descent or otherwise; the^were moreover depriredof 
the right of having arms, of practising as soLioitors, or belag 
gamekeepers ; all tne regular clergy were banish^, and priesti 
rcauired to be registered ; and the inhabitants of each buon 
held responsible for all damage by " robbers, rapparies, and tones. 
Hallam says of these laws that "they have scarce a parallel h 
Europe. ... To have exterminated the catholics by tk 
swora, or expelled them, like the Moriscoes of Spain, would have 
been little more repugnant to justice and humanity, but inooin* 
parably more politic". 

SECTION 17. CONSPIEACY AGAINST THE i 

GOVERNMENT. 

Preston's Conspiracy: the Non-lnring Bidiops de- 
prived, 1691. Before the reduction of Ireland had been com- 
pleted, England was thrown into a panic, first by the defeat of 
the allied fleets off Beacliy Head, and then by the discovery of a 
conspiracy against the government. . In the preceding December, 
information given to the council, led to the seizure on board a 
vessel at Gravesend, of Lord Preston, Ashton, a servant of the 
late queen, and one Elliot. Ashton attempted to destroy some 
papers which, on being examined, were found to contain treason- 
able matters. One paper was styled : " The result of a confe- 
rence between some lords and gentlemen, respecting the restora- 
tion of King James". Among the chiefs implicated were the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Bishop of Elv, Lord Preston, and Penn 
the quaker. Lord Preston and Ashton were tried at the Old 
Bailey, for compassing the death of their Majesties, and con- 
demned to death. Ashton was hanged Jan. 18th, but Preston 
ultimately obtained a pardon, on account, as was said, of secrets 
which he communicated to the government. The bishop of Ely, 
Penn, and others absconded : Clarendon and others were com- 
mitted for a time to the Tower. 

As one of the non-juring bishops was concerned in this affair, 
it supplied a plausible pretext for filling up their sees. The pri- 
mate and his suffragans of Bath and Wells, Ely, Gloucester, Nor- 
wich, and Peterborough, were deprived Feb. 1 ; four months 
Bubaequently, Tillotson became Archbishop of Canterbury^ and 
the o&er sf^^ ^'^re filled shortly afterwards* 
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f SECTION V. WILLIAM'S SECOND PAELIAMENT. 

1690—1695. 

1. Act for confirming fhe Bevolntion, 1690. The two 
parties had put forth all their influence in the elections for this 
parliament, out the majority was with the tories. In the Com- 
mons they placed in the chair a violent partisan, Sir John Trevor, 
a man of whom Burnet says — "Bein^ a Tory in principle, he under- 
took to manage that party, provided he was furnished with such 
sums of money as might purcnase some votes". After liberal sup- 
plies were granted, the whigs brought on their great measure, a bill 
for recognising their Majesties as the rightful and lawful sovereigns 
of these realms, and for declaring aQ the acts of the last parUa- 
ment to be good and valid. This bul put the tories in a dilemma->— 
if they opposed the bill, they were in danger of losing their poli- 
tical position, and if they assented to it, they formally renounced 
the principles of their party. They professed themselves willinff 
to enact that fhe acts of the Convention should be accounted 
good acts for time to come, but they objected to declare them to 
have been good laws from the date of their passing. After much 
debate, Somers, then solicitor-general, observed, tnat if the Con- 
vention was not a legal parliament, they who were then met, and 
who had taken the oaths enacted by that parliament, were guilty 
of high treason. The bill then passed, and the Revolution was 
thus confirmed by the very party that had held it to be illegal. 

2. The Place Bill. 1691. This bill, introduced by the 
"Whigs, was entitled " A Bill touching free and impartial proceed- 
ings in Parliament". It provided that all members of the House 
should be incapable of places of trust and profit under the crown, 
and that any member accepting a place should lose his seat, and 
be barred from re-election. It is a remarkable fact that this bill 
passed the Commons, then unusually full of military officers and 
placemen. In the Lords, the Place Bill was lost only by a ma- 
jority of two. The Lords in their protest say : " the House of 
Commons would not have begun and passed a bill of this nature, 
wherein the members of that House are so particularly concerned, 
without having been fully satisfied in the reasons for it, and 
plainly convinced of the great need the people of England are in, 
at this time, of so just and wise a provision". The necessity al- 
luded to became manifest, when in 1 695 the corrupt practices of 
the officers of the government were exposed. This bill was after- 
wards carried through both Houses m 1693, the Whigs being 
then in power ; itwas however lost by the exercise of the kio^s veto. 
In a modified form, the Place Bill passed ia the ^tAi ^1 &iss^. 
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3. The Triennial Act 1694. A bill for holding triennial 
parliaments had been negatived in the Commons, in the preceding 
year. Being re-introduced, it now passed that House by a great 
majority ; the Lords concurred, and the rojal assent made it law. 
This act provided that a new parliament should be caUed every 
third year, and that the parliament then sitting should be brought 
to a close, on or before Nov. 1, 1696. 

Queen Mary died within a week after the passing of this bill, 
and there happened at the funeral what Burnet says could " never 
happen before, for both Houses of Parliament went in procession 
before the chariot that carried her body to Westminster Abbey, 
where places were prepared for both Houses." Burnet here re- 
fers to toe fact, that hitherto the death of the sovereign had always 
dissolved the parliament, and so some maintained it should have 
done in this instance. 

The Triennial Parliaments Act, which was entitled, "An Act for 
the frequent Meeting and Calling of Parliaments", opens with the 
following sentence ; Whereas by the ancient laws and statutes of 
this kingdom, frequent parliaments ought to be held ; and whereas 
frequent and new parliaments tend very much to the nappy union of 
the king and people, we your majesties' most loyal and ooeaient sub- 
jects, &c." It is then declared and enacted^ " that within three years 
at the furthest from and after the dissolution of this present parlia- 
ment, and so from time to time for ever hereafter, within three years 
at the furthest from and after the determination of every other par- 
liament, legal writs under the great seal shall be issued by direction of 
vour majesties, your heirs and successors, for calUng, assembling, and 
holding another new parliament .... that from henceforth no par- 
liament whatsoever that shall at any time hereafter be called, assem- 
bled, or heldL shall have any continuance longer than for three years 
only at the furthest, to be accounted from the day on which by the 
writs of summons the said parliament shall be appointed to meet .... 
that this present parliament shall cease and determine on the first 
day of November, which shall be in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand six hundred ninetv-six, unless their majesties shall think fit to 
dissolve it sooner." [The Triennial Act was but of short duration, 
being displaced by a Septennial Act, in 1715.] 

4. Enquiry into cormpt practices of placemen. 1695. 

This enquiry was occasioned by the military complaining that they 
could not discharge their debts, because their pay was in arrears. 
An examination Ted to the discovery of " corrupt practices" in 
nearly all departments of the public service. The secretary of 
the treasury was proved to have accepted two hundred guineas, 
for procuring the payment of arrears due to a regiment ; for this 
ofifence he was expelled his office and sent to the Tower. IVevor, 
Speaker of the Commons, had accepted a thousand guineas for 
passing through the House the Orphans* Bill, and it is a remark- 
able fact that, as Speaker, he was obliged to put the question, 
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** That Sir Jolin Trevor, Speaker of this House, in receiving a 
fatuity of a thousand guineas from the City of London, after 
-passing the Orphans' Bill, is guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanour". He was expelled the House. Besides other flagrant 
cases, it was proved that immense sums had been distributed 
among the members of parliament and the officers of the govern- 
ment, by the East India Company, when seeking to renew its 
charter. Even Danby, now Duke of Leeds, had through his ser- 
vant, taken some thousands of pounds, for which the Commons 
sent lip articles of impeachment against him, but Roberts, his ser- 
vant, absconding, the evidence was incomplete. Before further 
proceedings could be had, the parliament was prorogued, and 
jBurnet says the discovery was, as if by common consent, never 
revived, for it was believed that too many of all sides were con- 
cerned in it. Danby was disgraced in the eyes of the country, but 
William for expediency, allowed him to remain at the head of the 
council. 

SECTION VL WILLIAM'S THIRD PARLIAMENT. 

1695—1698. 

Burnet says of this parliament : " The Jacobites were so de- 
cried that few of them were elected ; but many of the sourer sort 
of Whigs, who were much alienated from the king, were chosen : 
generally they were men of estates ; but many were young, hot, 
and without experience". 

1. Act for improving the Coinage. 1695. The coinage 

"was at this time so deteriorated that Evelyn says '* there was 
hardly any money that was worth above half the nominal value". 
The Commons appointed a committee to consider the question, 
and a new coinage was resolved on. To prevent greater incon- 
venience than was necessary, it was determined that after a given 
date no clipped money should pass except in payment to the 
officers of the revenue ; that after a subsequent date no clipped 
money should pass at all ; and at a later given date, all clipped 
money should oe brought in for recoinage. The king issued a 
proclamation in accordance with these resolutions. A bill was 
afterwards passed to enlarge the time, and to make other modifi- 
cations. Mints were erected at York, Bristol, Exeter, and 
Chester, and in less than a year, the currency of England which 
had been the worst, became the best in Europe. 

2. The Treason BilL 1696 This bill had been before 
the parliament three several times in this reign, and was carried 
through now only because the court was afraid to obstruct so 

opular a measure. Its purpose was to define more strictly than 
ad been done, what was treason, and to provide for the accused 
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l)ottcr opportunities for defending himself. This appemioi 
fully from the preamble : " Whereas nothiog is more pst wi , 
reasonable than that persona proeeoated for high treaaon ui 
misprision of treason, whereby the liberties, lives, honor, eitita^ 
blood, and ])osterity of the subjects may- be lost and destnnei 
should be justly and equally tried, and that persons aoooaea ■ 
offenders tliercin should not be debarred of all just and vfA 
means for defence of their innocendes in such cases; Be it 
enacted, &c." 

The Treason Bill provides that persona indicted for High Ini* 
son, shall have a true copy of the whole indictment five daysbefav 
{ exti>n(lc<l tu ten <Uiyfl by 7th of Anne], and shall be «Mltn«iMi to 
make their defcncx^ by counsel, and to produce witneflseaonoiA: 
That no i)crs(in shall bo tried for high treason, but on oath of tn 
lawful witnesses, "either both of them to the same overt aot^ oroM 
of them to one, and the other of them to another overt a(^ of tia 
siuno treason" : That all persons so tried to have a copy of the iwmI 
of the jurors who are to try them, at least two daya before the vSi 
That " no evidence shall be admitted or @yen of any overt act tbft 
is not expressly laid in the indictment* ' : That ui>on the triaTra say 
I)ccr or peeress for treason, all the peers shall be sunmioned twenty 
(lays before such trial : That indictments must be within three yeui 
of the alleged treason, excei;)tinK the case of any person or penoai 
guilty of attempting to assassinate King William: And that wis act 
shall not any ways extend to indictments for counterfeiting fail 
majesty's coin, his great seal, or privy seal, his sign mnTiiift ] or piivy 
signet. 

[A further advantage was given to the accused in the next reicOi 
bj[ ordering that a list of the witnesses that shall be produced on the 
trial for proving the indictment, and of the jury, mentioning the 
names, profession, and place of abode of the said witnesses and juron^ 
shall be delivered to the party indicted ten days before the trial, in 
the presence of two or more credible witnesses.] 

3. Bill of attainder against Sir John Fenwick. 1 697. 

In the early part of 1696, tliere was a plot for the assassination 
of William in a lane between Brentford and Tumham Green. 
It would appear that James the late king, had been persuaded 
that things in this country were ripe for a successful movement 
in favor of his restoration. Louis again came to his aid, by order- 
ing troops and transports to be collected at Dunkirk and the 
neighboring ports ; the Duke of Berwick and Sir George Barclay 
were to cross over and promote the insurrection. The Jacobites 
in England were astir, and considerable numbers enrolled to serve 
as cavalry. Barclay lauded in Romney-marsh, and holding a 
commission from James " to make war upon the Prince of Orange 
and all his adherents", considered himself authorised to adopt his 
own measures in doing so. By the assistance of some] of the 
Jacobite leaders^ as many as thirty-five persons were pledged to 
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assist in the assassination ; after three gatherings to no purpose, 
the conspirators lost heart and dispersed. Barclay made good 
bis retreat to Calais, and when James learnt the failure of the 
plot, he returned to St. Germains overwhelmed with confusion. 
William immediately laid the matter before parliament. The 
plot had been disclosed by more than one of the parties concerned, 
and already some of the conspirators were in custody. Chamock 
and two others were executed in March, and Sir John Friend and 
Sir William Perkins in April : Jeremy Collier, one of the nonjuring 
divines, publicly absolved them on the scaffold, for which he was 
censured by several of the bishops, and for not appearing to 
answer an indictment, outlawed. Other executions and banish- 
ments took place at a later period. 

Sir John Tenwick was not taken till June 1696. The great 
interest attaching to Eenwick's case arises out of its relaticm to 
the new statute of treason. An indictment against him for being 
a partj in the plot could not be sustained, on account of one of 
the witnesses absconding. But the new law of treason required 
two witnesses, and Fenwick therefore could only be proceeded 
against by a bill of attainder ; this led to a fierce debate, and the 
bill was carried by on\j small majorities in either House. The 
bill declared that Sir John Fenwick "is hereby convicted and 
attainted of high treason, and shall suffer the pains of death, and 
incur all forfeitures as a person convicted of high treason". He 
was executed early in 1697. Several others were attainted, and 
six persons committed to Newgate, in which prison one of them 
survived till 1736. This affair, known as the Assassination Plot, 
has been compared with the Rye House Plot, in so far that many 
persons were implicated, whose object was to overthrow the go- 
vernment, not to commit an assassination. 

4. The Commons vote the reductioiL of the army. 

1697. When William met his parliament after the conclusion of 
the treaty of Ryswick, he declared that " for the present England 
would not be safe without a land force". The truth was, the 
king had no faith in the peaceable designs of Louis. But the 
Commons would not hear of a standing army in time of peace. 
It was argued, that it was utterly inconsistent with a free govern- 
ment, and destructive of the constitution of England : that in 
every instance where a military force, apart from the people, had 
been established, the people's liberties had been lost : that where 
the sword is transferred from the hands of the people to mer- 
cenaries, the people are no longer free : and that if in this country 
a standing army was established, no resistance to arbitrary power, 
as there had been at the Revolution, would be possible. The 
Commons therefore voted that all the forces raised since 1680 
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should be disbanded ; and then made a grant of jC860,000 for 
thn in.iiuli'iiaiict^ of ten thousand men. William vas fdl of 
aii£;iT at tlir»o resolutions, and expressed his resret that helud 
iiif'diiU'd with tlir affairs of a nation, which so eyidently mistmstod 
Iiiiii. Sunderland, out of fafor with both parties, now retind 
from puijlic business. 

SECTION VII. WILLIAM'S POUETH PABLIAMENT. 

lOaS— 1701. 

1. Act for disbanding; the army. 1698. The king, when^ 
met hi.s new parliauient, eular^d on the necessity of the nation's 
keeping up a respectable force hi sea and land, in order to pre- 
serve its safety and honor. The Commons, howerer, vers 
nnicli displeased that William had presumed to keep up alaicer 
force (15,(J(K)) than their predecessors had voted. A resolution 
was therefore passed, "Tliat all the forces of En^hind, in Ene&h 
pay, exceeding seven thousand men (and these to consist oF his 
inaiesty's natural born subjects) should be forthwith paid and 
disbaniled ; and that all the forces in Ireland, excepting twelve 
thousand men (and these natural bom subjects, to Oe kept and 
maintained by the kingdom of Ireland itselQ should be UzewiBS 
forthwith disbanded". This determination of the Commons went 
to deprive William of his favorite Dutch guard, and the regiments 
of French refugees to which he was so strongly attached. His 
chagrin was intense, he even proposed to give up England and 
return to Holland, and actually penned a speech to announce his 
])urposc. William changed his purpose at the persuasion of 
Chancellor Somers, and going dowu to the House gave the bill 
the royal assent. 

2. Bill for the resumption of forfeited estates in Ire- 
land. 1700. The lavish grants which William made to his 
favorites had been the subject of parliamentary debate before. A 
bill was now brought in to resume them, for the purpose of their 
being applied to the public use. The Tories brought in the Re- 
sumption Bill, but it was taken out of their hands by the opposite 
party, who enlarged the original proposition by proposing *• to 
resume the grants of lands and revenues of the crown, and all 
pensions granted by the crown since 6th Feb. 1684, and for apply- 
ing the same to the uses of the public". With respect to the 
estates forfeited in Ireland, it was the original intention of par- 
liament, that two-thirds of them should be sold for the benefn; of 
the public service, and William in 1690 actually promised not to 
dispose of the remaining third till the parliament had considered 
the question. Instead of keeping that promise, he granted away 
the whole of the Irish forfeitures, about a million acres. To the 
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bill great opposition was offered, the king at one time resolved to 
dare all the consequences of rejecting it. As his mind cooled, he 
saw the extreme danger of resistance, and the bill was therefore 
passed. Somers the chancellor was ill during the debates on this bill^ 
and all the opposition made in the Lords was charged to his ac- 
count, he was shortly after dismissed. On this matter Hallam 
observes ; ** The prodigality of William in grants to his favorites 
was an undeniable reproach to his reign", but adds that acts of 
resumption " shake the general stability of possession, and destroy 
that confidence in which the practical sense of freedom consists. 
.... They are also accompanied, for the most part, as appears 
to have been the case in this instance of the Irish forfeitures, 
with partiality and misrepresentation as well as violence". 

3. Impeaclmieiit of Portland and others for being 
parties to the Partition Treaties. 1701. After the dis- 
missal of Somers, the government was in the hands of Tories, 
who seemed resolved to vent their wrath upon the late Whig 
ministers. Occasion was found in connexion with the Partition 
Treaties, the particulars of which are given in that part of this 
rev^R which refers to foreign affairs. The principal ground taken 
by the committee of the peers was, " that the treaty had been 
transacted, signed, and the great seal affixed to it in secrecy, and 
during the sitting of parliament". In truth William himself had 
managed these negotiations, without the cognizance of any of his 
English ministers, except Lord Jersey. Somers the chancellor 
had committed himself by putting the great seal to blank powers, 
and had afterwards sealed the ratification of the treaty, though 
not consulted upon it. HaUam says, " that it is more easy to 
vindicate the partition treaties themselves, than to reconcile the 
conduct of the king and some others with the principles estab- 
lished in our constitution'*. By the Commons, it was voted : 
" That William, Earl of Portland, by negotiating and concluding 
the Treaty of Partition, which was destructive to the trade of 
this kingdom and dangerous to the peace of Europe, was guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanour". Similar votes passed for 
the impeachment of Somers, Oxford, and Halifax. The quarrels 
between the Houses led to the acquittal of the four lords ; indeed, 
" the impeachments were in most respects so ill substantiated by 
proof, that they have generally been reckoned a disgraceful in- 
stance of party spirit". 

4. The Kentish Petition and ^'Legion Memorial'' 

1701. During the heats generated between the Houses, in con- 
nexion with the impeachment of the Whig lords, the famous 
Kentish petition was presented. It had been agreed to at the 
Maidstone assizes, and signed by the magistrates, grand jury, and 
z 
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a great number of freeholders, and set forth that *'firom the ex- 
perience of all ages, it is manifest that no nation can be great or 

fiappj without union We most humbly implore this 

lionorablc House to have regard to the voice of the people, that 
our religion and safety may be effectually provided for, and that 
your addresses may be turned into bills of supply". The Com- 
mons in an angry mood, resolved that the petition was " scanda- 
lous, insolent, and seditious", and that the gentlemen presenting 
it be sent to the Gate-house ; their imprisonment continued tiU 
the prorogation. This stretch of power on the part of the Com- 
mons gave rise to a Memorial, si^ed Legion, which led to its 
being entitled the " Legion Memorial". It charged the House 
with illegal and unwarrantable practices, and demanded that it 
should act with honesty and trutn, " for Englishmen are no more 
to be slaves to parliaments than to kings". From intenuil evi- 
dence this paper is attributed to Defoe. The House was in ^ 
perfect fury, all the members were summoned to instant attend- 
ance, and tumults and seditions were talked about ; the panic 
however gradually subsided, and the proper business of the House 
was resumed. 

5. The Second Act of Settlement 1701. The death in 

1700, of the Duke of Gloucester, only surviving child of Anne, 
made a new settlement of the crown necessary, rroceeding after 
the method adopted by the Convention Parliament, further secu- 
rities were taken for the liberties of the people, before a settle- 
ment was made of the crown. When this had been done, it was 
resolved ; " That the princess Sophia, Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, be declared next in succession to the crown of England, 
&c". At the period of the Revolution, William, in order to 
secure the accession of the Elector of Hanover to the alliance, 
made some effort to obtain for Sophia and her heirs the reversion 
of the crown, and a provision to this effect was inserted by the 
Lords in the Bill of Rights, but the Commons rejected the 
amendment. This settlement set aside the claims of the Prince 
of Wales, the Duchess of Savoy (daughter of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans), and several of the Palatme family, who had abjured 
the reformed faith. 

The Second Act of Settlement is entitled " An Act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better securing the rights and liberties 
of the subject". By the 1st section, it is enacted ; " That the most 
excellent Princess Sophia, Eleotress and Duchess-dowager of Hanover, 
daughter of the most excellent Princess Elizabeth, late Queen of Bo- 
hemia, daughter of our late sovereign lord King James the First, 
of happy memory, be and is hereby declared to be the next in suc- 
cession in the Protestant line, to the imperial crown and dignity of 

.the said realms of England, France, and Ireland, with the dominions 

and territories thereto beVouf^^, &a" . 
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By the 2iid section, it is provided : " That all and every person and 
persons who shall or may take or inherit the said crown, by virtue of 
the limitation of this present act, and is, or shall be reconciled to, or 
shall hold communion with the see or church of Rome, or shall pro- 
fess the popish religion, or shall marry a papist, shall be subject to 
such incapacities, as in such case or cases are by the said recited act, 
provided, enacted, and established ; &c" 

By the 3rd section, with a view to the further securing " our reli- 
gion, laws, and Uberties" it is enacted : — 1. " That whosoever shall 
hereafter come to the possession of this crown shall join in commu- 
nion with the church of England, as by law established. 2. That in 
case the crown and imperial dignity of this realm shall hereafter come 
to any person, not being a native of this kingdom of England, this 
nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any do- 
minions or territories which do not belong to the crown of England, 
without the consent of parliament. 3. That no person who shall 
hereafter come to the possession of this crown shaU go out of the do- 
minions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without consent of parlia- 
ment, [repealed by 1. Geo. I.J 4 That from and after the time that 
the further limitation of this act shall take effect, all matters and 
things relating to the well -governing of this kingdom, which are pro- 
perly cognizable in the Privy Council by the laws and customs of 
this realm, shall be transacted there; and all resolutions taken there- 
upon shall be signed by such of the r rivy Council as shall take, advise, 
and consent to the same, [repealed 4. Anne.]- 5. That after the said 
limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, no person born out of the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions there- 
unto belonging (although he be naturalised or made a denizen, except 
such as are born of English parents), shall be capable to be of the 
Privy Council, or a member of either house of parliament; or to en- 
joy any office or place of trust, either civil or miUtary : or to have 
any grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, from the crown to 
himself, or to any other or others in trust for him. 6. That no per- 
son who has an office or place of profit under the king, or receives a 
pension from the crown, shall be capable of serving as a member of 
the House of Commons, [repealed by 4 Anne] 7. That after the 
said hmitation shall take effect as aforesaid. Judges' commissions be 
made quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries ascertained and 
established ; but upon the address of both houses of parUament it may 
be lawful to remove them. 8. That no pardon under the great seal 
be pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in parliament." 

By the 4th section, " all the laws and statutes of this realm for se- 
curing the established religion, and the rights and Uberties of the 
people thereof, and all other laws and statutes of the same now in 
force", are ratified and confirmed. 

Smyth says of this act ; '* On the whole it does honor to the Tories 
who were then in power, for provisions were made against the con- 
sequences of a foreigner coming to the throne, though they were not 
afterwards found to be complete. The laws of England, are pro- 
nounced to be the birthright of the people thereof. The kings and 
queens it is declared, ought to administer the government according 
to these laws." 
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SECTION VIII. WILLIAM'S FIFTH PABliLAMENT. 

1701—1702. 

Attainder of the Prince of Wales. 1702. The new 

parliament which met in December showed some reaction, for the 
\VhiRS carried the vote in favor of Mr. Harley as Speaker. Two 
inontlis previously, James II. died at St. Germains, and Lonis 
proclaimed his son, the Prince of Wales, king of England, thoagk 
this act was contrary to one of the articles of the treaty of Byswid:. 
When ^^'illiam met his parliament, he enlarged upon the wrong 
done him by the French monarch, and urged the necessity of in- 
creasing both land and sea forces. *' If you do/' said the king, 
"in good earnest desire to see England hold the balance of 
Europe, and to be indeed at the head of the protestant interest, it 
will appear by y8ur right improving the present opportunity". 
The king was assured by the parliament of their determination to 
assist him to their utmost power against the pretended Prince of 
Wales. Indeed, the Houses seemed to vie with each other in 
their zeal for the government, large supplies were granted^ a bill 
passed for attainting the pretended prince, and another for ab- 
juring the same person. It was just at this juncture of affairs 
that William died, his last public act being to stamp his name on 
a commission for giving the royal assent to certain bills, of which 
the abjuration bill was one. 



SECTION IX. AFFAIES OF SCOTLAND. 

1. The Scotch parliament passes the Darien Bill 

1695. The Scottish parliament, in 1693, passed an act for the 
encouragement of commerce, which included the establishment of 
new settlements, or a new trade. A shrewd Scot named Pater- 
son, the same who originated the Bank of England, proposed a 
scheme to the Scotch merchants, which was to enrich the nation. 
The proposer had passed many years of his life in difiPerent parts 
of the New World, among the bucaneers some said, while others 
maintained he had been a missionary. His proposal was, to settle 
two colonies on the Isthmus of Darien, one on the Atlantic, and 
the other on the Pacific, and through them to conduct a trade 
with the two Indies. Paterson sent out a most glowing descrip- 
tion of this " enchanted land". " There crystal rivers sparkle 
over sands of gold ; there the traveller may wander for days under 
a vast canopy formed by the fruit-laden branches of trees, whose 
wood is of inestimable value. The very waters abound in wealth; 
innumerable shoals of fish disport themselves among coral rocks, 
and the bottom of the sea is strewn with pearls. From the first 
dawn of creation this enchanted land has lain secluded from mor- 
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tal eyes ; to the present generation, to Scottish enterprise it is 
now revealed ; let us enter and take possession of the promised 
land." 

To secure these advantages, and thus put Scotland in a more 
favored position with respect to commerce, an act was passed, 
giving the undertakers most extensive privileges, with a limita- 
tion however that they should not interfere with the trade of 
England. Of the stock, it was proposed to raise in Scotland 
£400,000, in England £300,000, and £200,000 in Holland and 
Hamburg. So great was the enthusiasm in connexion with this 
speculation, that although the entire circulating medium in Scot- 
land was at that time only £800,000, the half of that amount was 
invested in the Darien stock. Sir Walter Scott says : " many 
subscribed their all ; maidens threw in their portions, and widows 
whatever sums they could raise upon their dower, to be repaid a 
hundred-fold by the golden shower which was to descend upon 
the subscribers". 

2. The Englisli parliament presents a remonstrance 
against theDarien Company, 1696. The ground taken by 

the two Houses was, — that mischief would follow to the king's 
English subjects, by exempting the Scots from restraints, cus- 
toms, taxes, &c. ; that the stock and shipping of England would 
be carried to Scotland ; that the commodities imported by the 
Scotch would be smuggled into this country ; and that the Scotch 
would supplant the English in the American plantations, and not 
only the traflBc thereto be lost to this nation, out our exportations 
would yearly decrease. To this remonstrance William replied, 
"that he had been ill-served in Scotland; but that he nojjed 
remedies might be found to prevent the inconveniences which 
might arise from the Scotch Act". It appears that the king had 
in some measure been imposed upon, for shortly after Tweedale, 
the lord high commissioner, and the two secretaries of Scotland, 
were dismissed. Both the East India Company and the Dutch 
merchants petitioned against the scheme, ana the House resolved 
that tlie Directors of the Scotch Company were guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour. William now disowned the Company, 
but the Scotch resolved to proceed nevertheless. 

3. Faterson sails with twelve hundred men from 

Leith, 1698. Of the twelve hundred men in this expedition, 
one-fourth were of gentle birth ; there were besides many women 
and children. Having reached the " promised land", the colonists 
established them on a narrow neck of land, still marked on the 
maps as Punta Escooes, aboat twenty miles north-west of Cape 
Tiburon, and midway between Portobello and Carthagena. Here 
their stores were landed, and a fort erected, which tha^ oaJisAw 
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New St. Andrews. Paterson, with a few o1.hers» made an exeur- 
sion into the interior, to establish friendly relations with the 
J II (linn?, and as the Spaniards had no actual possession of the 
isthmus, to purchase from the native powers a part of their terri- 
tory. But ratcrson's master mistake with respect to the geogra- 
phy of the district at length revealed itself. His notion, upon 
which indeed the whole scheme rested, was that cargoes of goods 
ooulil easily be transported by land and river carriage from one 
side of the isthmus to the other. But this was impracticable, for 
whrn Dampier, the celebrated bucaneer, crosseci it in 1680 to 
reach the Pacific, he found the utmost difficulty, though his men 
travelled in the lightest possible equipments. When the summer 
came round, the health of the settlers gave way, and a failure of 
thrir stock of provisions, left them to depend entirely on the 
chase or tiie fishery. After a stay of about ei^ht months, as by 
far the greater part of the adventurers had died, the remainder 
abandoned the settlement. Subsequently another body of thirteen 
hundred men landed, and two months after three hundred others. 

4. The Darien scheme miserably fails, 1699. William 

had already discountenanced the scheme, both by preventing the 
Dutch from paying in their subscription of £200,000, and by 
proceedings acamst those in England who had promised subscrip- 
tions, by which they were conipelled to renounce their connection 
with the undertaking. At a later period, Spain presented a re- 
monstrance, and Louis offered that country a fleet to destroy the 
interlopers; William was therefore obliged to concede that the 
occupation was an infraction of the treaty recently concluded at 
Ryswick. In order effectually to reduce the colony, instructions 
were sent to the governors of Jamaica an I the pther English 
settlements in America, to issue proclamations prohibiting his 
majesty's subjects in those parts from holding any intercourse 
with the Scottish colony, or assisting it with arras, ammunition, 
or provisions, because his majesty had not been acquainted with 
the intentions of the Scots, who had peopled Darien, in violation 
of the peace subsisting between him and his allies. These pro- 
clamations were strictly obeyed, and in part destroyed the first 
colonists. The Spaniards then appeared against them with a force 
ot sixteen hundred men ; a brave defence was made for six weeks, 
but loss of men, and the failure of ammunition and food com- 
pelled a surrender. So enfeebled were the survivors, that the 
Spaniards were obliged to weigh the anchor for them, before they 
could leave the port. "Nothing", says Sir Walter Scott, "could 
be heard throughout Scotland, but the language of grief and re- 
sentment. Indemnification, redress, revenge, were demanded by 
every mouth, and every hand seemed ready to vouch for the jus- 
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tice of the claim. Eor many years, no such universal feeling had 
occupied the Scottish nation". When the matter of the Union 
was discussed in the next reign, a warm debate took place, which 
resulted in voting that £398,085 should be paid to the sufferers 
out of the " equivalent money". 

SECTION X. WAE WITH PEANCE. 1689-1697. 

1. Causes of the War with France. Louis XIV., marry- 
ing Maria Theresa, sister of Charles II. of Spain, claimed, in 
virtue of an obsolete law of Brabant, the Flemish territories, as 
the portion of his wife. It was on this account that the war, 
ending with the peace of Nimeguen, 1678, was undertaken, by 
which France gained several important places on her northern 
frontiers. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the known 
policy of the French monarch, alarmed the sovereigns of Europe, 
and a great confederacy was projected against the ambitious ae- 
signs of France. The movement was first made by the princes of 
the Empire, 1686, and the League of Augsburg, as it was termed, 
was ultimately joined by most Europeali princes, on the ground 
that Louis had committed many iniractions of existing treaties. 
Wniiam of Orange was abeady a leading member of the League, 
and some affirm that one great inducement to his seeking the 
throne of England was, that he might add the power of this 
country to the confederacy for humbling the French king. As 
Louis had taken a decided part in supporting the cause of James, 
William had no difficulty in persuading the English to undertake 
a war against so old an enemy. War was thererore declared May 
7, 1689. The causes were stated to be — that Louis had made 
war on English allies in violation of treaties which had been con- 
firmed by England; had encroached upon the Newfoundland 
fishery ; had forcibly possessed himself of part of our territories 
in North America ; had made depredations on the English at sea ; 
had disputed the right of the English flag ; and had sent an arma- 
ment to Ireland in aid of the rebels of that kingdom. 

To carry on the war, the Commons voted an army of sixty-nine 
thousand men, and twenty-eight thousand seamen, for whose 
support they granted ^4,000,000, a sum larger than had ever 
before been voted by an English parliament. 

2. Events in the War with France, 1689—1697. 

(1) The war in 1690. (a) Marlborough over to command the 
British Auxiliaries. By a new treaty with the States-General, it 
was stipulated that in case the English were attacked, the Dutch 
should assist with six thousand infantry and twenty ships of the line; 
that if Holland were attacked, England should assist with ten thou- 
sand infantry and twenty ships of the line. In fulfilment of this 
treaty, Churchill, now Earl of Marlborough, was sent over to com- 
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mand the British auxiliaries, the greateor number of whom had fonnei 
part of JanusV army. Mariborouffh joined the I>ut(^ annjimdor 
rriiuv AVald(*ok, in the neighbourhood of Liege;, which dtj the| 
mat it* to Ui*clnro fur the allies. 

(h) Englith a nd Dutch Jleets dffeated offBetMch^ JSead. June 8(1 
To create a powerful diversion in layor of James's operations in Ire* 
land, and to aid a movement projected b^ the Jacobites to oveiihrof 
tlie government in the absence of William, a powerihl fleet wu to 
sail from Hn*sl. Admiral Herbert, now Lord Torrington, was ordered 
out to give hit tic. I'he Frcncli fleet numbered about eighty ships of 
war, be:iides flrc-ships ; the English and Dutch fleets combined, ouif 
fifty six. After being in sight of each other for five days, an aotun 
was brought on off Beachy Head, The battle lasted all day, when it 
was intcrrupte<l by a calm ; as the Dutch had sufiered severay, Tor- 
rington woighcHl anchor in the night and withdrew to the eastmrd. 
The French followed as far as Uye, and forced one of our criiqiled 
shi|)s a-shoro. In this action the Dutch lost six ships, in the acticHi or 
by being stranded and burnt, and a great number of officers and men : 
tlio Knf<lish lost but two ships and four hundred men, for sevenl of 
our ships had taken no part in the engagement. Torrington ¥rith 
his fleet retreated to the Thames, and landing went on to London, 
then overwhelmed with consternation. The Channel was now in 
possession of the French, who about a month after the battle, landed 
a thousand men in Torbay, and destroyed a village and some fishing 
boats. The admiral beinj^ brought to trial for mving ** drawn dis- 
honor on the British nation'', made a spirited defence, and showed 
thut ho had been compelled by the ministry to fight a gr^tljr superior 
force ; Torrin^n was acquitted, William nevertheless dismissed him 
from the service, and never again admitted him to his presence. It 
was supposed that Herbert was already favorably disposed to James; 
that he was so subsequently is clearly proved. 

(c) The Allies defeated at Fleums. July 4 On the continent^ 
Waldeck was attacked at FUurus by the French under Luxemburg, 
whose army was much superior to that of the Dutch. An obstinate 
engagement followed, which ended in the Dutch being compelled to 
leave the field, after sustaining a loss of five thousand killed, four 
thousand prisoners, and nearly ^1 their artillery. The loss on the 
side of the French was severe, for the Dutch infantry fought with 
such bravery, as to win the praise of Luxemburg. B^inforoements 
soon raised the allies to an equalitv with the French, but the prince 
was forbidden by the States general to hazard another engagement. 

(2) The wae in 1691. (a) Congress at the Sague. Feb. Wil- 
liam at the commencement of the year held a great congress, which 
was attended by a host of the minor Grerman princes, ana the minis- 
ters of the larger powers. A lon^ declaration was m'awn up setting 
forth the numerous acts of injustice i)erpetrated by the French king; 
and pledging themselves to act with vigor and unity against the com- 
mon enemy, and never to make peace with Louis, until he had re- 
stored to each party all he had taken since the peace of Munster ; till 
he had restored to the protestants of France all their possessions and 
snods and an eptire liberty of oonsdenoe: nor till the estates of 
Inrance should be established in their ancient liberties ; &c. William 
was tbe master ppirit of ^ confederates, and in a plain but powerful 
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speech, raised their hopes of success, and obtained a vote for the em- 
ployment of two hundred and twenty thousand men against France 
m the ensuing (campaign, of which the EngUsh contingent was to be 
twenty thousand. The Duke of Savoy, wno had joined the allies, 
was encouraged by a grant of liberal supplies. 

(b) Mons capitulates to the French. April. William left the 
Hague with many princes and nobles in his train, and hearing of the 
investment of Mons, ordered the Dutch troops to march into Flan- 
ders. Louis himself, the Dauphin, and the Dukes of Orleans and 
Chartres were present at the siege. The Duke of Savoy was to have 
created a diversion in the south of France, but fortune was against 
him, for Nice being taken, a part of the troops employed were trans- 
ported from the Maritime Alps, to take part in the siege of Mons. 
Waldeck collected fifty thousand at Halle near Brussels, but the 
Spaniards had provided neither baggage-waggons, nor horses to draw 
tne artillery. Meanwhile Mons was suffering a severe bombardment 
and the inhabitants^ fearing the entire destruction of the town, forced 
the governor to capitulate. William now hastened back to England, 
where Ms government had been disturbed during his alienee, by 
Lord Preston's conspiracy. 

(3) The War in 1692. (a) French fleet defeated of La Rogue. 
May 19. Negotiations had been opened between VFames and the 
Jacobite party, and a letter from the former was addressed to several 
peers and i)eeresses, for the purpose of calling them back to their 
proper allegiance. A printed proclamation was also issued promising 
a general pardon with a few exceptions, and the protection of the 
church of England as by law established. In the northern counties 
men were enlisted for the service of James by colonel Parker, ana 
other Jacobites attempted to raise regiments of horse in London, 
^is conspiracy was betrayed by some of James's agents. The queen, 
for WilUam was absent on the continent, ordered all papists to leave 
the capital, required the parliament to meet, and issued warrants for 
the apprehension of several peers and others. The Earls of Hunting- 
don and Marlborough were sent to the Tower, and many persons of 
note imprisoned or otherwise secured. With this proposed Jacobite 
movement in England, was also a scheme concerted between Louis 
and James for a descent on England with a powerM force. For this 
purpose, a large fleet of ships of war and transports were collected at 
La llogue. Admiral Carter with eighteen sail was ordered out to 
observe the motions of the enemy, and admiral Russell to put to sea 
with all possible expedition. After the latter sailed from the Downs, 
he was joined by his own two squadrons and the Duteh fleet, which 
made his entire force ninety-nine sail of the Une, exclusive of smaller 
vessels. .Count Tourville, who commanded the French fleet, had but 
sixty-three ships of the line under his command, but he had positive 
orders to fight. 

On the 19th, the enemy was discovered off Cape Barfleur, and a 
kind of loose combat took place which lasted for seven hours, when 
the French drew off, having lost four vessels. The 20th was a calm, 
but on the 21st a stiff breeze took the combined fleet onward, and the 
French were discovered making into the Race of Aldemey, but the 
English would not follow on account of its intricate navigation. 
Delaval the English vice-admiral ran on, and in the neighbourhood 
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of Cherbourg disoovered six orippled ships which he destroyed. On 
the 22iid, Sir €^rge Eooke oommencea what is held to have been 
the best part of the whole transaotion, the gallaot officer destroying 
under the guns of La Hogue, and in sight of James and his army, 
a number of ships which had been drawn in shore for shelter. The 
French lost altogether twenty-five ships, most of them liners ; on the 
side of the English there was no loss. When the Enslish fleet re- 
turned to Spithead, the queen sent £30,000 to be distributed among 
the sailors, and gold medals for the officers. Admiral Carter and 
captain Hastings were ordered to be interred at the charge of t^e 
crown. SrUsseU was subsequently charged with not having done his 
best in the battle, by reason of his attachment to James. This is 
now generally disbelieved, though it is known that he belonged to 
the fast-and-Ioose party. He shortly afterwards retired froinnublic 
service, but was subsequently employed and raised to be iEJaxl .of 
Orford. Within a month after the victory, Marlborough was re- 
leased from the Tower, and a number of Jacobites set free. 

(b) William defeated at Steinkirk. Aug. 3. William crossed 
over in the spring to join the grand army of the confederates. Xjouis 
also was in the field with Luxemburg, and Yauban the celebrated 
military engineer. The French opened trenches before Namur, 
which place William could not succour^ being prevented by a rising 
of the waters, it therefore surrendered m a month, though defended 
by nine thousand men. After this William manoeuvred to bring 
the French to an action^ and when the enemy rested upon a strong 
position between Enghien and Steinkirk, an attack was orderecL 
The Prince of Wurtemburg and General Mackay led the English 
van. The French were thrown into confusion and their lines pene- 
trated, but Count Solmes who should have supported the column of 
attack, kept back his men till the king sent him an express order to 
move forward. William in person brought up a strong body of in- 
fantry, and a savage fight continued for three hours, when the arrival 
of Boufflers with a large force of dragoons compelled the allies to 
retreat. Nearly five thousand were killed on each side, besides a loss 
to the confederate forces of manyprisoners, colors, and cannons. Of 
the English, generaJs Mackay, Lanier, Douglas, and many other 
officers of note fell, as well as the prince of Turenne and other nobles 
on the side of France. 

In the south of France, the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene 
entered Dauphin^ and crossed the Durance, and besides taking several 
towns, levied contributions and burnt eighty chateaux and villages. 

(c) Sanover created a niwth Electorate. Dec. Earnest Au- 
gustus, Duke of Brunswick, obtained this dignity in consideration of 
his renouncing his connexion with France and joining theaUies. 
The emperor consented with great unwillingness, as it tended to 
strengthen the protestant interest in Cermany. After tedious neco* 
tiations, the Duke was invested as Elector of Hanover, and aid 
homage to the emi)eror, but the other Electors opposed it as an in- 
fhngement of the treaty of Westphalia, and the act of the emperor 
was not ratified till 1708. 

(4) Thb Wab in 1693. (a) Tourville captures pari of tJie 
Smyrna Jleet. June 17. The Smyrna fleet consisted of about four 
hundred merchant ships, placed for their protection under convoy of 
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IRooke, who was detached on this service with twenty-three sail. 
IDuring the winter, the French had made great exertions to increase 
"tiheir marine, and in the spring, hy effecting a junction hetween the 
IBrest and Toulon fleets, they mustered eigh^ sail. Eooke discovered 
tihe French in the neighbourhood of Cape St. Vincent, and a running 
£ght took place which cost the English four ships— two taken and 
two burnt. Of the merchant ships about eigh^ were destroyed or 
captured, the remainder found safety in Faro, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. 
Tne loss sustained by the merchants amounted to about £1,000,000, 
and as it was believed to be the result of treachery or mismanage- 
ment, the English nation was generally discontented. Towards tne 
dose of the year, the national honor was slightly retrieved by Com- 
modore Benbow, who with a small force destroyed some privateers at 
St. Maloes, and bombarded the town for three aays, on account of its 
being a rendezvous of pirates, by which the English commerce had 
greatly suffered. 

(b) Tlie French ravage tJie Palati/nate, May. This was the 
second time that the French disgraced themselves by barbarous war- 
fare in the Palatinate. Marshal Delorges crossed the Bhine and in- 
vested Heidelburg, which being taken by storm was delivered up to 
savage fury, lust, and rapine. Even the sanctuary of the tomb was 
violated, and the remains of the old Electors and their families torn 
from their resting places, and scattered about the streets. Fifteen 
thousand of the inhabitants, of both sexes, were stripped and driven 
naked into the castle, to force the garrison the sooner to canitulate. 
When the fort surrendered, great numbers of the people died on the 
banks of the Neckar, from cold, hunger, anguish, and despair. A 
general cry of horror arose throughout Germany, and forces being 
raised, the infamous perpetrators were compell€Ki to retreat into 
France. 

In the South, the French under Catinat defeated the allies at Mar- 
saglia, in the plains of Piedmont ; Schomberg the younger, who 
commanded a few English allies fell in this battle. It is said that in 
this engagement bayonets were used on loaded muskets for the first 
time, and that this change was the cause of the success of the French. 
Pikes were soon after laid aside, and bayonets used in their place by 
all European forces. It may be mentioned here, that bayonets at 
first were a kind of short pike thrust into the bore of the musket, 
after it had been fired off; the change made by the French consisted 
in fixing the bayonet on the outside of the muzzle, which arrange- 
ment left the bore free. 

(c) William defeated at Landen or Neertvinden. July 19. Wil- 
liam arrived in Holland in April and gathered his forces at Parke, 
near Louvaine ; after reinforcmg his ^rrisons, he found himself si 
the head of sixty thousand men. Louis, who was in the field before 
the English king, returned to Paris, leaving his army under Luxem- 
burg and Boufflers. After much manoeuvring, William found him- 
self compelled to engage, or abandon the towns of Brabant to the 
French. The allied army extended its right to Neerwinden, its left 
to Neerlanden. After an obstinate contest, the allies gave way before 
overwhelming numbers. The loss on either side was about nine 
thousand in killed and wounded, besides a loss on the side of the 
allies of seventy pieces of artillery and many standards. Among the 
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itlain wero Count Solmes, who committed himself at SteinkiiL m 
the K^hiDt Saitftield, one of James's leaders in the Irish wir. A»l 

5ular event happened in connexion with this battle. JamM Dnbrfl 
kTwick, was taken prisoner by his unde Chim^ill, Eaiiof }fa^ 
borough. I 

(5) Thr waB in 1694. The E»gUih bombard tk«eoatt49m4\ 
France. The tint attempt was in Junei and had for its oljeGt m\ 
liostriK'tion of the anenal and shipping at Brest, but the intadki 
was bi'tniye<l to James by Godolphin and Marlborou^ henoBii 
niiscniblu failure. Lord Berkeley commanded the fleet smt an tUi 
MTvice, and general Tolemache the military force of six tfaoDMi 
men. But in ooudequence of the treachery of the Jacobites^ YiiihB 
the enKinoer was sent to raise defences, so that when the Ea^ 
maile the attempt, they were exposed to a terrible firoftxHiioBvlr 
cretrUNl batterieti. A part of the troops kmded, thoush without ko^ 
of siicci^t : they were immediately assailed on all ddee^ the noBoi 
fell mortally wounded, and near seven hundred soldiers weire tej^ 
tered or made prisoners. An additional loss was sustained of m 
ship and four hundred seamen. In July, the same ships and foMi 
were employed in bombarding Dieppe and Havre^ bothofiritth 
places were nearly destroyed, as was also the shipping. In SeptenlM; 
Sir Cloudosley Shovel, who now filled Berkeley's puoe, took hisM 
over to Dunkirk and Calais, and at both places tried the effect of Mil 
machines called Infernals. which had been invented by a DutohnsB. 
The trial was unsuccessful, and the English people murmured st ttl 
trilling results of so large an expenditure of i)ublio money. 

Admiml HusscU however did better service. Being sent to tin 
Mc<litorranean with a fleet of sixty-five liners, he cleared that sea d 
the French, relieved Barcelona, and by blockaoing Toulon, kept tltt 
French fleet inactive. 



AVilliam went over to the continent as usual, but the campaign 

one of marches and counter-marches, and ended in nothmgofim- 
iwrtance. 

(G) The win in 1G95. (a) Bombardment qf the ^V-enck ooad. 
In July, Lord Berkeley, in command of a combined squadron of 
English and Dutch, commenced his operations on the French oosstk 
by the bombardment of St. Male, which was followed by that of Don* 
kirk, Calais, and other places, thereby inflicting great miseries upon 
the population of the French coasts, without effecting any otibir 
purpose. 

(b) Sieqe and capture ofNamur. July 2 — Sept. 1. In thia cam- 
paign, William had to contend with generals much inferior to his <dd 
antagonist, Luxemburg^ who had died at the commencement of the 
year, leaving a reputation equal to any of the generals of that age. 
Giiickle, Earl of Athlone, was sent forward, with a large force to m- 
vest Namur, but he could not prevent Boufflers throwing himself 
into the place with a reinforcement, which brought up the garrison 
to fifteen thousand men. William brought up the rest of the foroea 
and the lines of circumvallation were began, under the direction of 
the celebrated engineer, general Coehorn. Namur surrendered, 
Aug. 4, but the citadel held outuand an attempt to storm it, was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. The fire however became so ho^ and 
the casiiaitiflB so numerous, that Boufflers was under the necessitgr of 
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capitulating, Sept. 1 ; four days later^ the Marshal marched out of the 
castle with the nonors of war and nve thousand five hundred men, 
which were all that remained of his garrison. The reduction of Na- 
mur cost the allies twelve thousand men. 

(c) The bombardment of Brussels. Aug. Almost immediately 
on the commencement of the siege of !Namur, Marshal Villeroy 
moved on Brussels with a large army. A letter sent in to the gover- 
nor of the city, informed him that Louis his master had ordered the 
bombardment of the place by way of reprisals, because the Prince of 
Orange had sent his fleet upon the coast of France, to bombard and 
ruin the seaports, without any prospect of advantagb to himself; and 
that his master would continue to bombard towns after the same 
manner, so long as his seaports were so treated. Thereupon, fire was 
opened on the city and kept up for forty-eight hours, during which 
time, fifteen hundred houses, beside churches and other pubhc build- 
ings, were laid in ruins. 

(7) The WAE in 1696. (a) William's campaign unimportant. 
Before the arrival of William at the camp, Ginckle and Coehom had 
destroyed an immense magazine of ammunition and military stores, 
which James had collected at Givet, on the supposition that a power- 
ful diversion would be made by the proposed descent on England. 
Nothing further was done this season, for both sovereigns had nearly 
exhausted the wealth of their subjects ; William and Villeroy were 
therefore compelled to content themselves with a campaign of 
manoeuvres. 

(b) The French coasts repeatedly insulted by the JEnglish fleet. 
As it was known that transports and a large army were collected at 
Calais, to take advantage of a proposed Jacobite movement in Eng- 
land, admiral Bussell stood over with a fleet of eighty sail, and dis- 
covered about four hundred transports drawn in shore, and eighteen 
ships of war at Dunkirk. Calais was bombarded but the ships were 
not molested, though a squadron of English blockaded the coast. But 
the famous adventurer, Du Bart, contrived to get out of Dunkirk 
under cover of a fog, and sailing to the eastward took fifteen Duteh 
vessels, with which he returned in safety to the same harbour. 
Berkeley, in command of a fleet, pillaged and burnt several small 
places, which kept the coast in continual alarm, and compelled Louis 
to order the erection of a hundred batteries, and to keep more than 
sixty thousand men in arms, for the defence of the coast towns. 

(c) The BuTce of Savoy withdraws from the alliance. The Duke 
had been some time engaged in secret negotiations with Louis, which 
terminated in a private treaty at Loretto, greatly to his advantage. 
To his dishonor, he put himself at the head of the Erench army in 
Italy, and uniting it to his own, invaded the duchy of Milan, then in 
the possession of Spain. Valencia was invested and after open trenches 
for thirteen days, a courier arrived with inteUigenoe that the Spanish 
monarch agreed to the neutrality of Italy. 

3. Results of the war with France, by the Treaty of 

Syswick. Sept. 1697. As eariy as Jl'ebruary certain prelimina- 
ries were sigiied, and at the suggestion of Louis, it was settled that 
the negotiations should be hela at Newburg House, a palace be- 
loDgmg to William^ close by the village of Eyswick. All the 
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principals appeared dcsiroaa of peace. Loals was tiied d ^ ' 
war, uu account of the distress of his sabjects, and perhaps Doa' 
so because he wanted to turn his attention towards the qoatia' 
of the Spanish succession. William too was anxious to put a 
end to a war, which had proved as expensive as it was unsuoeesi- 
ful. The ne^tiations nevertheless went on slowly, both tk 
emperor and the king of Spain making large demands' for restibi' 
tion of territory. In September, after gteat concessions madebf 
the French king, the treaty was signea by the different powo^ 
the emperor excepted, who was still dissatisfied with the tentf 
offered. 

By the treaty between England and France, the latter pofff 
agreed not to disturb the king of England in his possessions a 
kinr^dom : neither monarch was to countenance any conspinoBi 
against tlie other : free commerce was to be restored : oomniii' 
siouers to meet in London to settle their respective pieteB- 
sions to Iludson's Bay : and in case of rupture, six months to Iv 
allowed to tlic subjects of each power to remove their effieds* 
JW private articles, William engaged to pay a yearly stipend to 
Alary the wife of James. 

To the other powers, Louis restored the greater part of whili 
had been taken from tliem, though he contrived to retain Stns- 
burg, and some important fortresses along the Flemish frontier. 
The French people expressed much dissatisfaction at the conces- 
sions made by this treaty, a worse peace, they said, could not 
have been made had they been vanquished. Under the circum- 
stances, it was however a good stroke of policy on the part of 
Louis, for by the peace the forces of the confederates were dis- 
persed, and to collect them again would be a work of time. 
AV'illiam divined the secret policy of the French kin^, and though 
prevented by the jealousy of the parliament from Keeping up a 
strong military force, he contrived by means of the Partition 
Treaties to neutralise in part the designs of the French, and com- 
pel the ambitious monarch to consent to a division of the vast 
dominions of Spain. 

SECTION XI. THE ENGLISH AID SWEDEN. 

Eooke bombards Copenhagen. 1700. The king of Den- 
mark, in league with his neighbours, had formed a design to take 
the crown of Sweden from the youthful Charles XII. Assistance 
was at once demanded by the Swedish ambassador, in virtue of a 
late treaty which bound England and Holland to supply naval 
aid. Booke^ with thirty sail, formed a junction with the Swedish 
fleet, and haviuff diiyen in the Danish ships, bombarded Copen- 
i the VMt m shelter there, to neither of which however 
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much damage was done. Charles himself landed and in conjunc- 
tion with the fleet, prepared for a regular siege. This alarmed 
the Danes, and a treaty was immediately concluded, under the 
guarantee of the maritime powers, at Travendal, by which the 
Danes agreed to renounce alliance with Russia^ and restore 
Holstein. 

SECTION XII. THE PARTITION TREATIES AND I 
SECOND GRAND ALLIANCE. 

1. The first Partition Treaty. 1698. It was the policy 

of William to prevent the union of two such powerful kingdoms 
as France and Spain, a design which Louis contemplated, though 
on his rarrriage with Maria Theresa, the sister of Charles 11. of 
Spain, there was a formal renunciation made of all possible future 
pretensions to any of her father's dominions. Charles, the reign- 
ing monarch of Spain, was without direct heirs, and Louis re- 
solved to claim in right of his wife. As William could not prevent 
it altogether, his policy was to make it as little mischievous as 
possible. To serve this end, negotiations were opened with the 
French monarch, and the following treaty of partition agreed to : 
That the Dauphin should, on the death of Charles, take Naples 
and Sicily, with the Spanish dependencies ou the coast of Tuscany ; 
the provinces of Final, Guipuscoa, and all places on the French 
side of the Pyrenees : That the Archduke Charles should take 
the duchy of Milan : And that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria 
should take the crown of Spain, with all its other dependencies. 
The three persons named were all descended from Philip IV. of 
Spain. Philip's daughter, Maria Theresa, married Louis XIV. 
from whom came the Dauphin. Another daughter, Margaret 
Theresa, married Leopold of Austria, whose son was the Arch- 
duke Charles, and whose daughter, Maria Antoinette, was the 
mother of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

2. The second Partition Treaty, 1700. The Electoral 
Prince, a child but six years of age when the previous arrange- 
ment was made, having died, it became necessary to redistribute 
the dominions of Spain. For this purpose private negotiations 
were again opened between William and Louis, and the following 
partition agreed to: — That the Archduke Charles should take 
Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, and her dependencies in India, 
America, and elsewhere : That the Dauphin should take as before 
arranged, and in addition, the duchies of Lorraine and Bar : And 
that the Duke of Lorraine should take the duchy of Milan in lieu 
of his own. When this division was made known to Charles 11. 
he objected to it, as did also the Spanish nation. Councils were 
held which inclined to the French interest, and the matter bein^ 
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lory may nlwap be resorted to whenever an nnfii'ronfale rmma^ 
tion is wanted of the conduct or chanuster of William, i^ em 
with respect to that part of our sulgect which is at present befim v, 
tlu> fortMfni politics of William, Macpherson is obliged to aUmr ftil 
William was placed at the head of his native oountry as tbe krt hope 
of her safety from conquest and a foreign yoke; that he was laisedii 
the throne of Great Britain, under the name of her delivenr fhm 
oivil tyranny and relif^ous persecution: that he was oonsideiediB 




France herself, when nhe affected to despise his power tdie md, 
owned his importance by an illiberal joy upon a fiuse report of In 
death: llifclicr praise tlmn this cannot possibly be received. Tbm 
who engage in the atEiirs of the world and have talents saflioieotto 
influence and control them as WilUam did, can neither appear tote 
nor really be mthout decided faults." 

ILollam, asually ho cool in his judgments, bestows the warmest oi- 
ooniiums on William : " But it must ever be an honor to the Tgnrfkh 
orown that it has l)een worn by so great a man. Compared wiUimo^ 
the statesmen who surrounded his throne, the Suncferlands, GodoU 
phins, and Shrewsburys, even the Somerses and Montaguesirnnk into 
insignificance. He was in truth too great, not for the tames wherein 
he was called to action, but for the peculiar condition of a king of 
England after the Revolution; and as he was the last sovereign of 
this country whose understanding and energy of character haveheea 
very distinguished, so was he the last who has encountered the resist- 
ance of his parliament, or stood apart and undisguised in the main- 
tenance of his own prerogative." 

Queen Mary. 1062—1694. Marv, Queen Regnant of England, 
was the daughter of James, Duke of York, and Ann Hyde, daughter 
of the chancellor. Mary was born in St. James'spalace in 1662, and 
brought up in the old palace at Richmond. I^r mother died in 
1671, after being joined to the church of Rome ; in 1673, her &ther 
took for a second wife, Mary of Modena. Charles II. thought it ne- 
cessary to remove Mary from the care of her father, and commit her 
education to Compton, bishop of London. In 1677 the Prince of 
Orange came to England, and Charles at the solicitation of Danby 
and Temple, consented to the marriage of the Prince with the Lady 
Mary, the heir apparent to the crown. Louis was greatly disconcerted 
at this union, but Charles assured the Prench king that the measure 
was forced upon him by the jealous fears of the nation. On Mary's 
arrival in Holland, she soon found cause of complaint in the coldnee& 

Eerhaps unfaithfulness, of her husband; her health gave way ma 
er death was expected. She however recovered, and when Mon- 
mouth was at the Dutch court in 1684-5, Mary seems to have been 
in high spirits, and learning to skate in short clothes. Up to the 
time of Monmouth's execution, Mary and her father were on affeo- 
tionate terms, but for that act she never forgave him. 

On coming to England, the air of gaiety with which she took posses- 
sion of her fa,ther's palace, was made the subject of severe remark, as 
was also the dissension which grew up between her and her sister Anne. 
"With respt)cti to her right to the crown of EngUtnd, she readily gave. 
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way to her husband, who would not consent to act merely as a regent, 
and though she was joined with William in the government, he was 
too shrewd a politician to allow of her interference. Mary's consti- 
tution, never very strong, was worn out by incessant mental anxiety, 
occasioned by her husband's lengthened absences from home, and the 
almost insuperable difficulties in carrying on a government, of whioh 
the principal ministers were steeped m treachery. In this enfeebled 
conaition, the small pox fell on her in a virulent form, and in a few 
days she was no more. William's grief was intense. He declared, 
that, " during the whole course of their marriage, he had never known 
one single fault in her" ; this might well be, for he had trained her 
down to the most perfect submission. Mary was characterised by 
fair intelligence, solid ludgment. and evenness of temper, and but for 
the relationship she bore to the dethroned monarch, would have 
ranked much higher than she does among the Queens of England. 
The bitterness of some of the Jacobites against her was most intense. 
One of the nonjuring clergy on the occasion of her death, chose the 
following text ; " Go, see now this cursed woman, and burjr her, for 
she is a king's daughter". Neither William or Mary left children. 

Egbert Spenser, Earl of Sunderland. 1641—1702. Robert 
was the only son of Henry the first Earl, and began public life in 
diplomatic services at the courts of Spain and France. In the latter 
part of the reign of Charles II. he became an influential man in the 
government, through the influence of the Duchess of Portsmouth ; 
yet at this very time he entered into the confidence of the Prince of 
Orange. Though he had been a party to the intrigues for excluding 
James from the throne, he was retained in office bv that prince, and 
for a time was secretary of state, and president of the council. In 
1687, he professed himself a convert to the Romish faith, which he 
afterwards excused on the plea of having done it "to gain the more 
credit, that so he might the more effectually ruin the king." At the 
Revolution, he retired for a while to Holland, but was subsequentlv 
reconciled to William, and possessed, it is said, more influence with 
the king than any other Englishman did. For a time he was the ac- 
knowledged head of the government, and when in 1697 he retired to 
Erivate life, it was greatly against the wishes of his master. Sunder- 
md was a man altogether void of principle, but of ready apprehen- 
sion, and great business talent. Burnet says, " He had indeed the 
superior genius to all the men of business that I have yet known". 

Charles Montague, Eabl op Halifax. 1661—1715. Charles 
Montague was the son of a gentleman of Horton, Northamptonshire, 
and grandson of Henrv first Earl of Manchester. He was educated 
at Westminster School, and Trinity College, Cambridge, and fiirst 
brought into notice by some verses on the death of Charles II. In 
the Convention parUament 1689, he sat for Maiden. His power in 
debate early obtained for him distinction, and opened the way to 
office, first as one of the lords of the Treasury, and in 1695 as chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the year following, during the recoinage 
he supplied a temporary circulating medium by means of Exchequer 
Bills, a species of paper which has been kept in use ever since. Some 
changes being made in the ministry in 1699, he was removed to the 
upi)er House, and took the title of Halifax which had just become 
extiuct. The Commons in 1701, exhibited articles against him for 
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obtainint! irrent? for hi:* iH^rmnal benefit^ and Ibr bong » wtif tofhft 
l':irutii>ii Tnatk's; the \KH>n dumiased the charges. IHiriiig the 
riMini lit' Annr, he tiM)k an active port in the dehntcBj, thou^ mvh 
nut in oiliiH*, and e>|»i'ci:illy di2>tiutau^ed bimself in defence of Hm 
i'niim witli Si-otlaod. <.)n the aoceffiion of the Hanoverian%bebe- 
r:int<' avriin first lA>r(I of the Treasury, and in the year foUowiDgdied. 
]laUf:ix was a man of annX abilities!!, and one of the moat oonartentof 
the WliJK l^rly, but his cliaracter was marred by vanity and imbi- 
tiun. To him belungri tlie credit of being the first and mortactin, 
in thi* projcrt for the punrha^^e of the manuscripts oolleoted tqr Cotton 
the antiiiiuiry, out of which came eventually the British Mussuid. 

S Y 1) N K Y ( i( > IK) L I>U I N, £ A RL OF GODOLPHIN. 1636 — 1712. SydBV 

GiMlt»l]>hin, the son of a Cornish knights was at the Restoration ip- 
)M»int4'«l a gn)om of the bcdcliamber, and in 1679, one of the lords of 
the Tn-asurv, where he acquired so much reputation for atHlitvand 
bn>iness haf >itK, that ho, aUmg with Kochester and Sunderiand, wu 
entrusted with the chief alfiiirs of the government. In the reign of 
.lain(>s, he held a subordinate post at the Treasury board, andtns 
nevertheless in the (x>nlidence of TVilham of Oranse, who after hii 
accession to the crown of England, employed the £arl as one of the 
Treasury lords. The accession of Anne was followed by a Tory id- 
minist ration, and Godnlphin, held to be one of the leaders of tiiit 
IKirty, became lord high-treasurer. He took an active part in publio 
atl'airs till the fall of the Whigs in 1710. to which party he had atud^ 
him>elf for about four years. '* Godoiphin was very instrumentid in 
pro<niring t\u) grant of iirst-fruits for the church, and also in brinong 
ulK)ut the Union with Scotland''^ and Evelyn says, he was thenrst 
wln) tjnve money towards the building of Greenwich HospitaL Ac- 
(xjrding to Burnet, i" lie wa^ the silentcst and modestest man tiiat 
was itf.riiaps cv(t bred in a court: ho bad a clear apprehension, and 
de««j»ittchod business with great method, and with so much temper 
th;it he had no personal enemies: but his silence begot a jealousy, 
which has hung long up(jn him. His notions were for the court, but 
his incorrupt and sincere way of managing the concerns of the Trea- 
sury, created iu all i)eople a very high esteem for him.'* 

AViLLiAii Bentinck, Eahl OF roKTLAND. William Bentinii 
descended from an ancient familv of Overyssel, and was long the con- 
iidential friend and advisor of William, who rewarded hun with a 
pet >i age and largo estates. One extravagant grant to him of the 
greater nart of a Welsh county, i)rodu<xKl so slarong an expression of 
feeling by the House, that the king was obUged to give way and re- 
voke it . Portland wa.s the principal agent in negotiating the Partition 
Treaties, for which ho was impeached, though nothmg came of it. 
On the death of his master ho withdrew to Holland, where he died 
in 1701). Ben ti nek was not without military abiUties, but he was 
more celebrated for his strong attachment to his master, to whose 
service he was willing to sacrifice his life, if necessary, 

Gilbert BuBNET, Bishop OF Salisbury. 1643—1715. Burnet 
wjLs the son of a Scotch lawyer. Ho took his degree at Aberdeen 
Gollege, and proi)osed at first to follow the law, but changing his mind, 
took out a license to preach. In 1603, he travelled in England and 
on the Continent ; returning to Scotland he was ordained and bc- 
uamo the minister of a parish m East Lotuiau. When only twenty- 
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five years of age, Burnett was appointed professor of divinity at Glas- 
gow, which professorship he resigned in 1674, to avoid the resentment 
of the Duke of Lauderdale. Comingto London, he was made chap- 
lain to the king and preacher at the IloU's chapel. In 1679, he pub- 
lished the first volume of the "History of the Keformation in Eng- 
land", a work for which he received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. For attending Lord Russell on the scaffold, he was 
dismissed from his offices in the church. On the accession of James, 
he made a tour on the Continent, and being introduced at the court 
of the Prince of Orange, became a ^reat favorite, and one of the prin- 
cipal advisers in all matters pertainmg to the expedition of the Prince 
in 1688. Burnet attended William as chstplain, and soon after the 
Revolution became bishop of Salisbury. In his office as bishop, he is 
honorably mentioned for a zealous discharge of his duties ; in the 
parUament he continued through life to support the Whig i)arty. 
The bishop is described as being vain and rather deficient in ludg- 
ment, but with an excellent heart and fair talents of a certain Idna. 
After his death, was published, " Bishop Burnet's History of his Own 
Time", taken from manuscript notes which he had left behind ; a 
work of considerable merit, though sometimes deficient in accuracy. 

Aemand Peedeeick de Schombeeo, Duke of Schombebo. 
1619— 1690. Schombergwas descended from a noble family in the 
Palatinate ; his mother was of the English house of Dudley. Being 
comj)elled to leave his country on account of the troubles in which it 
was involved, he served as a soldier of fortune in the Thirty Years* 
War, and afterwards in the service of Portugal and Prance. In the 
latter country he rose to the rank of marshal, but was forced to wan- 
der again, because of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He 
accompanied William of Orange in his expedition to England, and 
being sent to Ireland in command of an army, fell at the battle of the 
Boyne, Schomberg was in high repute for his military qualities, his 
courteous deportment, and his truthful character. His son Charles, 
the second Duke of Schomberg, fell at the battle of Marsaglia, in 
1693, being then in command of the English forces serving in Pied- 
mont. 

John Geaham, Viscount Dundee. 1649—1689. John Graham, 
commonly called Claverhouse, from the name of an estate belonging 
to his father, was a kinsman of the celebrated James Graham, Mar- 
quis of Montrose. After leaving his college at St. Andrew's, he served 
^rst as a volunteer in the Prench army, and next in the horse-guards 
of the Prince of Orange, who gave him a commission for his valor at 
the battle of Seneff. On his return to Scotland, we find him winning 
an unenviable notoriety on account of his treatment of the Covenan- 
ters. This procured for him the title of " bloody Claverhouse" from 
that party, and from the government, rapid promotion in military 
rank. In 1684, he was admitted a member of the Privy Council, and 
by James II. raised to the peerage. He fell, defending the Pass of 
Killiecrankie against General Mackay. Sir Walter Scott, comparing 
Dundee with Montrose, says of the former, that he boasted the same 
devoted loyalty, and had a character as enterprising, with a judgment 
superior to that of his illustrious prototype. By the Jacobites, Dun- 
dee's memory was idolised, and even to the present day there are 
writers who think the high and loyal chivaby of the Tiscount, more 
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than saffioient to balance the charge of unmanly and exoeesiye cruelty, 
which indeed has been denied. 

John Sohebs, Lord Somebs. 1652—1716. John Somers was 
born at Worcester, at which place his father was an attorney. In 
1674, he was admitted to Trinity College, Oxford, and two years later 
called to the bar. He early distinguished himself by his skill as a 
pleader, and in the reign of James was accounted one of the most 
rising counsel in England. What brought him prominently forward 
was, nis being engaged on the side of the defence in the trial of the 
bishops, PoUexfen having represented him as ** the man who would 
take most pains, and go deepest into all that depended on precedents 
and recoras". Somers now became associated with tne leading 
Whigs, and was chairman of one of the committees which prepared 
the Declaration of Rights, a document supposed to have been for the 
most part drawn up by hun. Under the new government^ he passed 
through successive appointments to be lord-keeper of the great seal. 
Burnet says, " He had a great capacity for business, with an extraor- 
dinary tempier". In 1697, Somers was appointed lord-chancellor and 
raised to the peerage. Two years after, the Tories charged him vnth 
improperly dismissing many i)ersons from the commission of the 
peace, and granting a commission to, and otherwise assisting, Kidd 
the pu'ate. J^dd had been commissioned to take charge of an armed 
force to destroy the pirates in the Indian seas : to the annoyanoe of 
his patrons, he turned pirate himself. The feeling of the House ran 
so stronglv against Somers, that they moved his impeachment, for his 
share in the JPartition Treaties, and other offences. He was removed 
from office, but the impeachment was not proceeded with. In the 
reign of Anne, he again came into office, and was for a time president 
of the councU. from which he retired 1710. He had a plare in the 
council afber the accession of George I., but a stroke of apoplexy put 
an end to his career in 1716. Somers had the character of a great 
constitutional lawyer, and a zealous patron of literature ; his integrity 
however is not without some staio, though he himself denied having 
obtained any grants, either in deceit of his majesty, or in elusion of 
any acts of parliament. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Power op the Ceown subsequent to the Eevoltttion. 
"The constitution of England", remarks Smollett, "had now assumed 
a new aspect. The maxim of hereditary, indefeasible right, vras at 
length renounced by a free parliament. The power of the crown was 
acknowledged to flow from no other fountain than that of a contract 
with the people. Allegiance and protection were declared reciprocal 
ties depending upon each other. The representatives of the nation 
made a r^ular claim of rights on behalf of th&i constituents ; and 
William III. ascended the throne in consequence of an express capi- 
tulation with the people. Yet, on this occasion, the zeal of the par- 
liament towards their deliverer seems to have overshot their attach- 
ment to their own liberty and privilege : or, at least they neglected 
the fairest opportunity that ever occurred, to retrench those preroga- 
tives of the crown to which they imputed all the late and former 
calamities of the kingdom. Their new monarch retained iJie old 
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regal power over parliament in its full extent. He was left at liberty 
to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and dissolve them at his pleasure. 
He was enabled to influence elections, and oppress corporations. He 
possessed the right of choosing his own council ; of nominating all the 
great officers of the state, and of the household, of the army, the nayy^ 
and the church. He reserved the absolute command of the militia: 
60 that he remained master of all the instruments and engines of 
corruption and violence, without anv other restraint than his own 
moderation, and prudent regard to the claim of rights, and principle 
of resistance, on which the Revolution was founded. 

'* In a word, the settlement was finished with some precipitation, 
before the plan was properly digested and matured ; and this will be 
the case in every establishment formed upon a sudden emergency in 
the face of opposition. It was observed, that the king who was made 
by the people, had it in his power to rule without terms ; to govern 
jwre divino, though he was created yure humcmo; and that though the 
change proceeded from a repubUcan spirit, the settlement was built 
upon Tory maxims ; for the execution of his government continued 
still independent of his commission, while his own person remained 
sacred and inviolable." 

New form of Coeonation Oath. 1689. The former oath waa 
framed, this statute says, " in doubtful words and expressions with 
relation to ancient constitutions now unknown*'. The new form of 
the Coronation Oath consisted in the following questions and answers. 
" Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the j)eople of this 
kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto belongmg, according 
to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws and customs of 
the same ? / solemnly promise so to do. 

" Will you to your power, cause law and justice in mercy to be exe- 
cuted in all your judgments ? I will. 

Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed reUgion 
as by law established ? and will you preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their cnarge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law do, or shall appertain unto 
them or any of them ? All this I promise to do. 

" Then the King or Queen, laying his or her hand upon the gos- 
pels, shall say, * The things which I have here before promised, I will 
perform and keep» So help ms God \" 

The Nonjueoks— aeguments foe and against. On this point 
Smollett writes : " The Nonjurors affirmed that Christianity was a 
doctrine of the cross ; that no pretence whatever could justify an in- 
surrection against the sovereign; that the primitive Christians 
thought it their indispensible duty to be passive under every invasion 
of their rights ; and that non-resistance was the doctrine of the Eng- 
lish church, confirmed by all the sanctions that could be derived from 
the laws of God and man. The other party not only supported the 
natural rights of mankind, and explained the use that mignt be made 
of the doctrines of non-resistance in exciting fresh commotions, but 
they also argued, that if passive obedience was right in any instance, 
it was conclusively so with regard to the present government ; for the 
obedience required by Scripture was indiscriminate, ' the powers that 
be, are ordained of God—let every soul be subject to the higher 
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pow(>rs'. Prom these texts they inferred, that the new ottHiS oo^ 
to )>(> t liken without scruple ; and that those who refused tfafim, oob- 
rr^iU"! ]Kirty under the cloak of conscience. On the othm hud, tto 
fallru'v :mfl trtwliory of tlu»se arfmments were demonstrated. 1^19 
(laiil. it levelled nil di>tinct ions of justice and duty; that t^oseidio 
tauf^ht such doctrines, attached themselves solely to posseflsion, Iwv- 
cvcr unjustly u(*(iuired; that if twenty different usurpers should BOir 
cchI (»nc an(»ther, tlioy would recognise the last^ notwithstanding ti» 
allci!i:ui<'c thoy had so solemnly sworn to his predecessor, like t]M 
fawuiii'^ spaniel that followed the thief who had mounted wawaMi 
horse, after having murdered the right owner. They also denied the 
justice of a lay-deprivation, and with respect to church government 
htarinl the s:nne distinctions 'dejure* and 'de/acto\ which tb^ 
had fornuTly made in the civil administration." 
LiBKUTY OF TiTK Pke8S ALLOWED. 1695. A general System of 
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gitica ; a Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing**, addiemd 
to the parliament of England, in which he shows that Uie system of 
licensing.; originated with the ]>ai)al Inquisition, and that it ought not 
to \)Q adopted by a Protestant community ; he further points out its 
iisclessness and injusti(Xi, and observes that the order of parliameot 
is only a revival of the former order of the Star-chamber. After tin 
llestonition, a licensing act pajtsed in 1002, and was continued in ftill 
force till 107*). It wan revived by James in 1685, for seven years, and 
in U'/j-i, continued till the end of the session of 1693, when it expired. 
Several altijmiits were subscKiuently made to revive the Censorship of 
the Press, but without succxiss. Even during the existence of a cen- 
Borship, m;my unlicensed i)ublications were circulated, and during 
tli(5 iirst four years after the Revolution, by none more than the 
Jacobites. "When it was found no longer possible to restrain the 
press, ministers themselves employed it against their opponents. 
Kallam says, "This was first practised (first^ I raean^ with the avowed 
sanction of the government,) by Swift in his Examiner, and some ol 
his other writings. And both parties soon went such lengths in the 
warfare, that it became tacitly understood that the puhlio charao 
tcrs of statesmen, and the measures of administration, are fair topia 
of pretty severe remark". 

A Commission appointed to prepare alterations in the 
Liturgy. 1689. At the same time that toleration was granted to 
Protestant Dissenters, an attempt was made to obtain some altera- 
tions in the Establishment itself. Por this purpose a commission 
issued " to prepare alterations in the Liturgy and Canons, to make 
proposals for reforming the Ecclesiastical Courts, and to provide for 
a strict method of examining candidates for holv orders'*. Ten 
bishops and twenty divines were named for this work, man.y of them 
the brightest ornaments of the English Church. After long discus- 
sions, some alterations were agreed to, but the Universities and the 
majority of the Convocation decided against their being made. Bishop 
Short remarks on this abortive attempt : " Whether or no any great 
success might have arisen from an attempt at a comprehension, is 
very doubtful. Those who have once left the communion of the 
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Establishment are not likely to be reclaimed by any changes which 
can be made in the services ; but it would surely be desirable, if every 
objection which a sober and reasonable churchman might maJje to 
these formularies, were as far as possible obviated. There were many 
things which did then, there are some things which do now, offend 
the true friends of the Church of England, who willingly comply 
with the liturgy and services, as established by law, because they es- 
teem the Common Prayer Book, as a whole, to be a most excellent 
compositiop, one wonderfully well suited to tne purposes for which it 
was intended ; but who nevertheless, regard it as a human production, 
and therefore capable of improvement, as well as requiring from time 
to time, verbal alterations, as the language of the country gradually 
varies. And the quiet friend of reform cannot but feel sorry that 
the attempt was then dropped, and has never since been carried into 
effect." 

The Bank of Englaj^d established. 1694. The Jews ap- 
pear among the first persons in this country that made a business of 
money transactions. They were succeeded by loan banks or Lombard 
houses for lending money on pledge. At a more recent i)eriod the 
goldsmiths became bankers, first merely as places of deposit or safe- 
keeping, and afterwards for discount. For more than a century 
Srior to the establishment of the Bank of England, the goldsmiths 
eld the same rank and importance in commerce, and exercised similar 
functions, as the private bankers do at the present day. The Bank 
of England was founded principally through the exertions of Pater- 
gon, the projector of the Darien Company. The following paragraph 
is from the " Pictorial History of England". " Paterson according 
to his own account, commenced his exertions for the establishment 
of an English bank, similar to those already existing at Amsterdam, 
Venice, Genoa, and Hamburgh, in 1691. A principal object which 
he had in view from the first, m addition to the accommodation of the 
mercantile community, appears to have been the support of public 
credit, and the relief of the government from the ruinous terms upon 
which the raising of the supplies and other financial operations were 
then conducted. The lowest rate, he tells us, at which advances used 
to be obtained from capitalists, even upon the land tax, which seems 
to have been considered the surest part of the national revenue, was 
eight per cent, although repayment was made within the year, and 
premiums were generally jjranted to the subscribers. On anticipa- 
tions of other taxes, counting discount and interest, the pubUc had 
sometimes to pay twenty, thirty, or even forty per cent. 

'• William was abroad when the proposal was brought before the 
cabinet in 1693, where long debates took place upon it, in the presence 
of the queen, but at last an act of parliament was passed (5 and 6 
William and Mary, c. 20) which in imposing certain rates and duties 
on tonnage of ships, and upon beer, ale and other liquors, authorised 
their majesties to grant a commission to te,ke subscriptions for 
£1,200,000, of the whole £1,500,000 which the new taxes were expected 
to raise, and to incorporate the subscribers into a company, under 
the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 
Interest at eight per cent, was to be allowed upon the money ad- 
vanced, and about £4000 a year for management. The company were 
to be enabled to purchase lands, &q, and to exercise all the usual 
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powent of bodies cori'Orate: bat were not to trade in tiiebiiyiiiKcr 
fellinK "{ any twds or merrhandise, except that thejnm^ dSia 
bilN of eichanLie, and in buying and selling of bullion. goMor alier, 
au'i in K-liini! any grxML< or merchandise which ahcwila be pledaedto 
thf in fi'F money lent thereon, and might also sell the prodooBOithdr 
oim land*." 

The National Debt. 1607. "^inien the Bevolntion took pIiM, 
thr* arrears due to the army and king^s Bervantv made a sum of about 
i:4'ioii,iiiNi, to meet which there were moneja sofficient either in the 
exchcniuer, or in the hands of the receivers of taxes. There mt 
however besides, a debt due br the State to the amount of £L328^ 
beins the sum seized by Charles IL belonging to the banken^m£ 
in the exchequer, 1G72. During the war witn France^ IFiUiamiv 
obli^Kd to borrow money, much of it in the shape of annnitifls. it 
the peace of Kyswick in 1C97, the amount of undischarged obligiKtion 
amounted to more than £5,000/(00. This sum was then constiteted 
into one debt or fund, and called the First Greneral Mortrage. Ib- 
duding moneys borrowed from the Bank in 169^ and theEi^In^ 
comimny in 16U9, the Public Debt at the death of Williim wm 
£lC,.yj^4,702. 

The following causes have been assigned for the aocnmnlatkn df 
debt in William's reign. Inadequacy of the taxes to meet the ex- 
penses of the state, and the reluctance of the new government to im- 
pose more ; the expenses of the ilevolution itself, and the rednotioR 
of Ireland ; the recoinaize, which cost in loss and expense two audi 
half millions ; and the Irench war, which was carried on at an enor- 
mous outlay, and at the same time greatly injured the oommotse of 
England. 

" The want of parsimony" observes Adam Smith, " in time of peace, 
imposes the necessity of contracting debt in time of war. When war 
comes, there is no money in the treasury but what is necessary f« 
carrying on the ordinary expense of the peace establishment. In 
war an establishment of three or four times that exi)en8e becomes 
necessary for the defence of the state, and consequently a revenue 
three or four times greater than the peace revenue. Supposing that 
the sovereign should have— what he scarce ever has— the immediate 
meaas of augmenting his revenue in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion of his expense, yet still the produce of the taxes, from whidi 
1^ increase of revenue must be drawn, will not begin to come into 
the treasiu7 till perhaps ten or twelve months after they are imposed; 
but the moment in which war begins, or rather the moment in 
which it ap];)ear8 likely to begin, the army must be augmented, the 
fleet must 06 fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be put into a pos- 
ture of defence; that army, that fleet, those garrisoned towns, must 
be furnished with arms, ammunition, and provisions : an immediate 
and great expense must be incurred in that moment of immediate 
danger, whicn will not wait for the gradual and slow returns of the 
new taxes. In this exigency government can have no other resomtse 
but in borrowing." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AISTIS'E. Maech 8, 1702— Attgust 1, 1714. 

SECTION I. STATE OE AFFAIRS ON ^.THE ACCESSION 

OF ANNE. 

1. Anne's great aversion to the Whigs : her nunistry. 

The Lad^ Marlborough accounts for the predilections of Anne in 
the following manner : — " The queen had from her infancy imbibed 
the most unconquerable prejudices against the Whigs. She had 
been taught to look upon them all, not only as repuolicans, who 
hated the very sliadow of regal authority, but as implacable ene- 
mies to the Church of England. This aversion to the whole party 
had been confirmed by the ill-usage she had met with from her 
sister and King William, which, perhaps more owing to Lord 
Rochester than to any man then living, was now to be all charged 
to the account of the Whigs. And Prince George her husband, 
who had also been ill-treated in that reign, threw into the scale 
bis resentment. On the other hand, the Tories had the advantage, 
not only of the queen's early prepossessions in their favor, but of 

their having assisted her in the affair of her settlement It 

is no great wonder therefore, that all these things considered, that 
as soon as she was seated on the throne, the Tories (whom she 
usually called by the agreeable name of the church party,) became 
the distinguished objects of the royal favor." 

The ofl&ce of lord high treasurer was at first declined by Godol- 
phin, but his objections were subsequently overruled by the per- 
suasions of Marlborough, who had indeed refused to command the 
forces abroad, unless the treasury were in hajids upon which he 
could depend. Prince George the queen's husband, was created 
lord high-admiral, and a council appointed to assist him in the 
conduct of the admiralty, of which Sir George Rooke was the 
president, and the other members Tories or Jacobites. The Earl 
of Nottingham, one of the Tory chiefs, and his dependent Sir 
Charles Hedges, were secretaries of state. Pembroke took Somer- 
set's place as lord president, Rochester, the queen's uncle, was 
continued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Marlborough appointed 
captain-general of the forces. The only Whigs that held posts of 
considerable influence, were Devonshire, lora high-steward, and 
Mr. Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer. The names of ih& ^<^^ 
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AViii; Iradrr?. S^mers, Halifax, and Orford, were erased firomtki 
list of r>cr«on< to be summoned to attend the meetings of the pdij 

2. Anne adopts the foreign policy of WiDianL '^ 

Dutch vcrc (^reativ depressed oa neaniig ot the death of Wiffiia^ 
but their drrxjping spirits revived when the express brongkttiiea 
the '^':ce!i's spfrccii, lu whicb it was declared tnat too mndi colli 
not U: (lone for the encouragement of their allies^ in homUing^ 
power of franco. Tiiry were shortly after further inspiiitd Ij 
the arrival of Marihorouzh as ambassador extraordinaij (o ttt 
Staffs -Grmcral, to a.>'3ure them that her Britannic Majesty vooM 
maintain the lUliunces concluded bj the late king; and doeraj* 
thini* that the common concerns of Europe required. It ?■ 
arranged that Marlborough should have the chief command of tki 
allied armies, and that war should be declared the same dajtf 
London, the Hague, and Vienna, which was done on tfae4tafl( 
May. IVance had been in raptures at the death of TTilliam, ni 
Iricfl their best elTorts to detach the Dutch from the alliance^ W 
without effect. 

3. The former parliament meets. March — ^May, 1701 

To prevent tiie inconvenience and danger in calling a new puiii' 
ment immediately on the accession of a new sovereign, it vis 
enaoted bv the 7 and 8. Will. III., that the parliament in being 
shall continue for six months after the death of any king or queen, 
unless sooner prorogued or dissolved by the successor. Anne ifl 
her spc('ch to the parliament recommended the union of England 
and Scotland. To carry out the queen's wish, the Commons 
brought in a bill empowering her majesty to name commissionea 
to treat with the Scots for a union with the two kingdoms. The 
measure met with great opposition from the Tory members, but it 
seemed so necessary to secure the protestant succession against 
the designs of France, and the claims of the Pretender, that the 
bill passed both Houses. 

SECTION IL ANNE'S TTBST PARLIAMENT, 1702—1705. 

1. Tories preponderate in the first parHament. Bur- 
net says : " The queen did not openly interpose in the elections, 
but her inclination to the Tories appeared plainly, and all people 
took it for granted, that she wished they might oe the majority : 
this brought on the inconstancy and servility that is natural to 
multitudes : and the conceit which had bc^n infused and propa- 
gated with much industry, that the Whigs had charged the nation 
with great taxes, of which a large share had been devoured by 
tb' Had so far turned the tide that the Tories in the 

Qons were at least double the number of the Whigs. 
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They met full of fury against the memory of the late king, and 
against those who had been employed by him." Robert Harley, 
the Speaker of the last House was again elected. The temper of 
the Commons immediately manifested itself, for in their address, 
they not only praised the queen as the champion of the Church 
of England, but congratulated her on having by her majesty's 
arms under Marlborough, " signally retrieved the ancient honor 
and glory of the English nation". The word retrieved excited a 
warm debate in the House, as it implied that the honor of the 
kingdom had been lost. Occasion was taken in the debate to 
load the memory of the late king with heavy reproaches, and when 
the Whigs proposed that the word " maintained" be substituted 
for retrieved, it was rejected by a great majority. 

2. The Occasional Conformity Bill, 1702. The pre- 
amble of this bill asserted toleration, it proposed nevertheless to 
enact, that all those who had taken the sacrament and test as 
qualifications for offices of trusts, or magistracy of corporations, 
and did afterwards go to the meetings of dissenters, or any meet- 
ing for religious worship, not according to the Liturgy or practice 
of the Church of England, should be disabled from holding their 
employments, pay a fine of ^100, and £5 for every day in which 
they continued to act in their employments, after having been at 
their meeting. It was further proposed to include in this act, all 
inferior officers and freemen having a right to vote for members 
of parliament. In support of this bill it was argued, that an 
established religion and national church were absolutely necessary, 
and that the most effectual way to preserve the national church, 
was to maintain the civil power in the hands of those who ex- 
pressed their regard to the church in their principles and practices : 
that occasional conformity was an evasion of the law, by which 
the dissenters might insinuate themselves into the management of 
all corporations : and that as the last reign began with an act in 
favor of dissenters, so it was the wish of the Commons that an 
act in favor of the Church of England should mark the com- 
mencement of the present reign. 

In the Lords, the bill was strongly opposed by the Whig party, 
on the ground that it was intended to remodel the corporations, 
so as to eject from them aU who would not vote for the Tory in- 
terest, fiy the aid of the entire strength of the court, the bill 
passed the House, after many amendments and alterations had 
been made. As some of the fines were altered, the Commons 
would not agree to the alterations, for they denied the right of 
the Lords to alter any fines or penalties fixed by the lower House. 
The bill consequently miscarried, as it did also on more than one 
subsequent occasion; when the Tories came into possession of 
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the government, it was passed in a modified form, bat subse- 
quently repealed, 1718. It was while this bill was pending that 
De Eoe published a pamphlet, entitled " The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters; or a proposition for the Establishment of the 
Church" — a severe satire on the violence of the church party. 
The Commons ordered it to be burned, and the author prosecuted. 
De Foe was condemned to pay a fine of jS200 and to stand in the 
pillory. 

3. Dispute between the Houses, in the matter of 

Fraser's Plot, 1703. The Commons had again sent up the 
" Occasional Conformity Bill", but the Lords carried a negative, 
which greatly incensed the Tory majority of the House. It so 
happened that a conspiracy had become known, commonly called 
Eraser's plot, from Simon Eraser of Lovat. Eraser was a man of 
most disreputable morals, and having been outlawed for the viold- 
tion of Lord Athol's sister, found a refuge at St. Germains. 
While there, he made a proposal to raise twelve thousand High- 
landers, to act in favor of the Prince of Wales. His character 
led the Erench king to doubt his veracity, he was therefore sent 
over to Scotland, with two trusty agents, who were to examine 
the Highlands and sound the clans themselves. Eraser was no 
sooner in Scotland, than he discovered to the Duke of Queensberry 
the whole affair, together with the correspondence between the 
Pretender and the Jacobites. This was made known to the queen, 
and verified by her spies at Paris, and also by the evidence of Sir 
John Maclean, a Jacobite agent from Erance, who had been ap- 
prehended at Eolkstone. 

The House of Lords having intimation of what was discovered, 
and that other Jacobites had been arrested, and having doubts of 
the examinations before the ministers, appointed a committee to 
examine into particulars, and ordered that Sir John Maclean be 
next day brou^t to their House. The queen being known to be 
displeased with the Lords for seeking to change the mode of ex- 
amination, and the Commons, out of temper with the peers for 
rejecting the Occasional Conformity Bill, seized the present op- 
portunity and presented an address to her majes^, declaring 
themselves surprised to find that persons suspected of treasonable 
practices, should by the Lords be wrested out of their hands, in 
violation of the known laws of the land, so that a due enquiry 
into the evil practices and designs against her majesty's person 
and government might, in a great measure, be obstructed. The 
upper House was not behind in resenting the accusation. They 
declared, that by the known laws and customs of parliament, they 
had an undoubted right to take examinations of persons charged 
with criminal matters. It was resolved, " that the address of the 
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Commons was unparliamentary, groundless, without precedent, 
highly injurious to the House of Peers, tending to interrupt the 
good correspondence between the two Houses, to create an ill 
opinion in her majesty of the House of Peers, of dangerous conse- 
quences to the uberties of the people, the constitution of the 
kingdom, andprivilege of parliament". The heat was kept up 
between the Houses, and led to another address by the Commons, 
and a remonstrance by the Lords. 

4. Dispute between the Houses in the matter of the 

Aylesbury election, 1704. This case affords another instance 
of *' unwarrantable" proceedings, generated by the bad under- 
standing which had grown up between the two Houses. Aahby, 
a burgess of Aylesbury, sued the returning officer for refusing his 
vote. Three judges of the Queen's Bench determined that it did 
not lie : a writ of error was therefore brought in the House of 
Lords, where the judgment was reversed. The Commons in their 
indignation, passed resolutions affirming that the whole matter 
relations to elections, and the right of examining and determining 
the qualifications of electors, belonged wholly and solely to them 
the Commons of England ; and that Ashby was guilty of breach of 
privilege, as were also all lawyers prosecuting or pleading in any 
case of the same nature. These resolutions were affixed to the 
gates of Westminster Hall. The Lords met them with counter 
resolutions, that every person being wilfully hindered from exer- 
cising his right in voting, might seek for redress in the Queen's 
courts against the officer, by whom his vote should be refused : 
that any assertion to the contrary was destructive of the property 
of the subjects, against the freedom of elections, and manifestly 
tending to the encouragement of partiality and corruption ; and 
that the declaring Ashby guilty of a breach of privilege of the 
House of Commons was an unprecedented attempt upon the judi- 
cature of parliament in the House of Lords, and an attempt to 
subject the law of England to the will and votes of the House of 
Commons. And they further ordered the lord-keeper to send 
copies of the case and these resolutions to all the sheriffs of Eng- 
land, to be circulated through all the boroughs of their respective 
counties. The two Houses were in conflict a^ain on this matter in 
the next session, when the violence of their proceedings were 
ended only by putting an end to the session, and as Hallam ob- 
serves, "a, great constitutional question was thus wholly eluded". 

5. Changes in tiie Ministry, 1704. During the year 
several changes took place. Nottingham had not been successful 
in the guidance of his party, and the c[ueen's refusal to dismiss 
Somerset from the council, furnished him with an occasion to re- 
sign the seals. Harley, favored by Godolphin and Marlborough, 
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5ucocoded him as secrrtanr of state, and waa allowed to cmfiam 
S{)o:ikiT of the Houm; uf Commons. Henry St. Johttbeanetf 
tlu- xiiiip time secretary at war. Soon after. Sir £dwiid Set* 
nioiir was disiiiis:«i>d, the lord-keeper Wright deposed, and othefl 
of till* ]mrty n>iuovcd either from the council or fromtheira' 
])loyi)iciits in the ifoverninoiit. 

6. Queen Anne's Bonnty oonfinned, 1704. Befoietk 

Rrforinatioii, tliu Jirst-frnits, ur prolits of eyeiy apiritaal benefiBB 
for tlic ti^^t year, according to the valuation thereof in the kii^ 
book, and the tenthn, or tenth part of the annual value of ew 
liviiij^, for.ncd part of the papal dues; after that events thrfvot 
unncxed to the rcFcnue ot the crown. At this time the taAs 
amounted to about £11,0(H) a year, and the first-fruits oa a 
aveniiri*, 1.">(M)0. The proceeds were not however paid intotk 
trca.^ury like the other nranches of the revenue, but the bishops 
a.s they always had done, were collectors for the crown, and do* 
sons iu favor obtained assignations upon them for life,oricri 
term of years. Huniet says: "This had never been applied to 
any good use, but was still obtained by favorites for themselns 
and their friends ; and in king Charles's time, it went chieflf 
among his women and hi^ natural children". The queen intk 
exercise of a very proper feeling, put an end to this occasion of 
scandal, by restoring tliose paunents to the church in 1703. Ifl 
the year followiur^ she intimated to the House her wish that this 
intent ion might be made more elVcctual. A bill was therefoR 
brought in to enable her majesty to alienate this branch of the 
revenue, and to create a corporation by charter to apply the 
money accordinir to the queen's intentions, in aus^entmg thi 
stipends of the poorer clergy. The bill with little opposition 
passed into a law. Bv au act in 1706, livings not exceeding £50 
a year were exempted from the payment of first-fruits, tenthS) 
and arrears. 

7. Act of Security, 1704. The pwrliament of Scotland 
had just now resolved, ** that until essential provision was made 
for settling the rights and liberties of the Scottish nation inde- 
pendent of English interests and English councils, the succession 
to the Scottish crown should not ever more devolve on the person 
who wore the crown of England". Both Houses of the Ikiglish 
parliament were greatly excited, and a Bill of Security passed, 
enacting that so long as the settlement of the crown in Scotland 
was not the same as in England, the natives of Scotland should 
not enjoy the privileges of Englishmen ; nor be allowed to export 
into Eugiand, cattle or linen, or import arms into Scotland ; that 
the protestaut freeholders of the six northern counties, be per- 
mitted to furnish themselves with arms; and that her majesty be 
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empowered again to nominate commissioners to treat concerning 
a union with Scotland. 

SECTION III. AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 

1. Dispute with respect to the existence of the j>ar- 

liament, 1702. " At the period of Queen Anne's succession", 
writes Sir Walter Scott, " Scotland was divided into three parties. 
These were, first the Whigs, staunch supporters of the Revolution, 
in the former reign called Williamites ; secondly the Tories or 
Jacobites, attached to the late king ; and thirdly a party sprung 
up in consequence of the general complaints arising out of the 
Darien adventure, who associated themselves for asserting the 
rights and independence of Scotland. This latter association 
comprehended several men of talent, among whom Fletcher of 
SauTton, was the most distinguished, they professed that providing 
the rights of the country were ascertained and secured against the 
encroaching influence of England, they did not care whether Anne 
or her brother, the titular prince of Wales, was called to the 
throne. These statesmen called themselves tlie country party as 
embracing exclusively for their object the interests of Scotland 
alone." When the parliament met, the existence of a strong 
party feeling immediately manifested itself. The act in the last 
reign provided that the existing parliament should meet within 
twenty days after the death of the sovereign, but by successive 
prorogations its meeting had been deferred nearly three months. 
The Duke of Hamilton made an advantage of this, and declared 
in the House that they were not now warranted by law to meet, 
sit, or act ; he then formally protested against the proceedings 
and withdrew with seventy-nine members. Nevertheless, the 
parliament went on and passed an act for recognising her majesty, 
and another to enable her majesty to appoint commissioners for 
considering of a union between the two kingdoms. 

2. Meeting of the Union Commissioners, 1702. The 

commissioners met for several weeks towards the close of the 
year, and agreed that the two kingdoms should be inseparably 
united into one monarchy, under her majesty, her heirs, and 
successors, and under the same limitations, according to the acts of 
settlement. But it was found impossible to conclude anything, 
for the Scotch commissioners proposed that the rights ana privi- 
leges of their company trading to A.frica and the Indies, snould 
be preserved and maintained. As this demand could not be com- 
plied with, no further progress was made in the commission. 

3. Scotch Act 01 Security, 1704,. In 1703, a proposed 
Act of Succession in favor of the Electress Sophia, led to a coali- 
tion for the purpose of diminishing the commanding influence of 

2b 
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England in the affairs of Scotland, which in the inBtinoe of the 
Durieu Companv, bod been so unjustly and unworthilj empbjed 
to thwart and disappoint a national scheme. The oountiy purtj 
resolved to stand in the way of the Act of Saccession,Jill tl' 
obtained for Scotland a share in the Plantation trade of 
and a freedom from the restrictions imposed by the Ei^lishlfavi- 
gation Act, and other regulations enacted to secure a monopolj 
of trade to the Euglish nation. To effect this purpose, the 
country party proi>oscd an Act of Security : — 

" By thin it was provided, that in case of Queen Anne's death witii- 
out (rhildron, tiic whole power {of the crown should for die timOilbe 
lodged in the Scotch ))arliament, who were directed to choose a soo- 
oe!i:«or of tlie royal line and Protestant religion. But the choios was 
to be made with 8]K.'oial reservation, that the person so chosen should 
take the throne only under such conditions as should secure, from 
EnglL«li or foreign inHucuco, the honor and independence of theSoofe- 
tisli crown nnd nation. It was further stipulated, that the same 
jx^rson should be incnimble of holding the crowns of both kinsdono^ 
unlesri the Scottisli i)e()plo were admitted to share with the English 
the full benefits of trade and navigation. That the nation nug^t 
assume an api)earanco of strength necessary to support such lofty ih]S- 
tensions, it was provided by the same statute, that the whole men m 
Scotland capable of hearing arms, should be trained to the use of 
them by monthly drills ; and that the influence of England mifi^t 
expire at the same lime with the Ufe of the queen, it was provided 
that all commissions of the olUocrs of state, as well as those of the 
military employed by thcni, should cease and lose effect so soon as 
Anne's death took place". The queen refused to pass this Act. 

When the parliament met in 1704, it was in great heat, and 
violent debates ensued on various resolutions. At length the 
Lord Justice brought up a bill of supply, to which was tacked 
the greater part of the Act of Security. Not only the parliament, 
but the people out of doors were brought up to a condition of 
dangerous excitement, and affairs began to assume so threatening 
an appearance that the Commissioner felt himself compelled to 
advise his mistress to pass the bill. Godolphin gave the same 
counsel, and the bill became law. 

4. The Scotch paxliament passes the Union BilL 

Jan. 16, 1707. The question of a Union was again introduced 
into the Scottish parliament in 1705, by direction of the English 
ministry, and was so far successful that commissioners were ap- 




parliament, 

were first read in tlic House, indignation was expressed on all 
sides. Nor were the people long in expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion with the terms of the treaty. The Jacobites saw in the 
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Union an effectual bar to the restoration of the Stuart family, 
and the Highland chiefs counted on the decay of their patriarchal 
power. The Presbyterians had a fear that the Union with an 
episcopal government would end in uniformity of worship, and 
the Caraeronians held it as a departure from the Solemn League 
and Covenant. To the nobility the proposed change was distaste- 
ful, because of the probability of their being deprived of their 
territorial jurisdictions and privileges which preserved their feudal 
influence ; besides the loss of places of honor and profit, by the 
transference of the seat of government to London. Even the 
trading class saw in the Union the loss of their trade, because 
they should then be subject to English burdens and duties. 

As every class thought they had cause for dissatisfaction, the 
whole nation was moved. The Cameronians, mustering above 
seven thousand men, proposed to march on Edinburgh and dis- 
solve the parliament. In Edinburgh and Glasgow the mob had 
the ascendancy and was only kept from gross violence by the 
councirs threatening to shoot down all who refused to retire at 
the beat of the drum. Meanwhile the Dukes of Queensberry and 
Argyle, the Earls of Montrose, Seafield, and Stair, together with 
the other nobles favorable to the Union, did their utmost to quiet 
the angry passions of all parties. Some of the nobles were 
brought over by promises and bribes ; the clergy, by making the 
Presbyterian discipline to be unalterably the only government of 
the Church of Scotland, in all succeeding times ; and the African 
Company by a promise of indemnity for the losses they had sus- 
tained. By these devices a considerable majority was obtained, 
and all the articles in the Union Bill now passed the parliament. 
This was followed by an Act for regulating the elections of peers 
and commons to represent Scotland in the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

SECTION ly. ANNE'S SECOND PARLIAMENT. 

1706—1708. 

1. The Union Bill passed. March 6, 1707. The subject 
of the Union had been before the House more than once, and 
when the Queen informed the parliament that the act had passed 
in Scotland, the Commons resolved themselves into a committee 
of the whole House to deliberate on the articles of the Union 
Treaty. 

The Tory members objected that the Union had been brought 
about by either bribery or violence, and that as the promoters of it 
had been base enough to betray their own country, ttiey were unfit 
to be admitted into their House ; that the Queen by the coronation 
oath, was obliged to maintain the Church of England as by law es- 
tablished, and by the same oath to defend the Presbyterian Eirk of 
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Sootland^who is to administer the oath ? the Sootoh cannot^ and ^ 
Englb^h bu^hops will not ; besides the English Churoh is an estaUidi- 
li^hment jure divino^ and the Scots pretended that the Kirk wbe also 
jure diviuo, nnd clashing on so essential a point, who can teU how 
they were to be united. In the Lords, before the Artioles of Union 
were considered, the Archbishop of Canterbury brought in a Bill 
which was )>a;*seu, for the security of the Churoh of frngLancL to be 
inserted as a fundamental and essential part of the trei^~ In the 
debate it ^vas urged that the laws, church goyemmenlL and interests 
of the two kiogdoms were so distinct and contrary, that they could 
not poi^ibly form of them a permanent union— but as Ijord Bacon 
had said, a unit]^ pieced up by direct admission of contrarieties in t^e 
fuudamcntal points of it, is like the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, 
which were made of iron and clay ; they maj deaye together, but 
would never incorporate ; that the exclusion of the Scotch i>eer8 and 
(X)mnioncrs from sitting in i)arliament was doing them an iojustioe, 
and opening a way for wronging the English lords of their peerage ; 
that ttic api)royal and promise to uphold a system of Pres^yterianism, 
would lessen the resi)ect due to the English Church ^ and that the 
land-tax was unreasonable, because it was not to be mco'eased 'mth 
the improvement of the trade and resources of the kingdom. The 
Earl of Nottingham finished his opposition by saving, that if the 
XTnion Bill passed, he might justlv affirm that he had outUyed all the 
laws, and the very constitution of England. 

The principal supporters of this measure were the iJords Godol- 
phin, Sunderland, Wharton, Townsend, Hali&x and Somers, vvith a 
few of the bishops. In replv to the objections and in support of the 
bill it was urged, that the chief danger to which the Church was ex- 
posed arose from France and popery, the proposed union would be 
an elTectual protection against these evils ; that a union between the 
two countries would lessen our military expenses, and perhaps save 
our liberties, for an ambitious prince might easily enslave his [English 
dominions by enlisting the Scots on his side ; that though their re- 
ligions differed in matters of pvomment, yet it might exist beside 
our own without any peril, for it did so in Switzerland and Grermany ; 
and that neither the peers nor the bishops had anything to fear, tne 
latter for their church, the former for their peerage, seeing that the 
Scots would form so small a minority in the House. 

The Commons passed the bill by a large majority ; in the Lords 
it was soon disposed of, and the royal assent followed March 6, 
1707. The Act of Union was to take effect on the 1st of May. 

2. The Union Bill, 1707. The provisions of this cele- 
brated Act were arranged in twenty-five articles, of which the 
substance only can be given : — 

That the two kingdoms be for ever united into one kingdom, by 
the name of Great Britain : That the succession to the United Kmg* 
dom, after Anne aod her issue, should be and continue to be in the 
Princess Sophia and her heirs being Protestants : That the United 
IQngdom be represented by one and the same parliament : That all 
the subjects of the United Kingdom, shall &om and after the Union, 
have full freedom of trade in all ports and places in the United King- 
dom^ and the dominions and plantations thereto belonging ; and a 
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communication of all other rights and privileges of either kingdom, 
except otherwise expressed in the articles : That all ships belonging 
to the subiects of Scotland, though foreign built, should pass as ships 
of Great Britain : That all parts of the United Kingdom should have 
the same commercial encouragements, allowances, and drawbacks, 
and be under the same restrictions, and be liable to the same customs 
and duties on import and export ; and that Scotland be not charged 
with the temporary duties on some certain commodities : That Scot- 
laud should contribute about one-fortieth part of the land-tax : That 
the sum of £398,085,10 be granted by the parliament of England, as 
an equivalent for such part of the customs and excise charged upon 
Scotland, in consequence of the Union, as would be appUcable to the 
national debt of England ; and that the sum so paid be employed in 
making good the losses sustained in reducing the coin of Scotland, to 
the standard and value of English coin ; also in covering the losses 
sustained by the African Company, which being reimbursed, should 
be immediately dissolved ; also in discharging the public debts of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and in promoting manufactures and fisheries : 
That the laws concerning public right, policy;, and civil government, 
should be the same throughout the whole United Kingdom, but that 
no alteration should be made in laws which concerned private right, 
except for the evident utiUtv of the subjects within Scotland : That 
the Court of Session, and all other courts of judicature in Scotland, 
should remain as then constituted by the laws of that kingdom^ with 
the same authority and privileges as before the Union, subject to 
such regulations as should be made by the parUament of Great 
Britain : That all heritable offices, superiorities, heritable jurisdio- 
tions, offices for life, and jurisdictions for Ufe, should be reserved for 
their owners, as rights of property, in the same manner as then en- 
joyed by the laws of Scotlaiid : That the rights and privileges of the 
royal boroughs should remain entire : That Scotland should be repre- 
sented in the parliament of Great Britain by sixteen peers, to be 
elected out of and by their own body, and forty-five commoners, two- 
thirds to be chosen by the counties, and one-third by the boroughs : 
That all the peers of Scotland, and their successors, should have rank 
and precedency next after the English peers of the like orders and 
degrees, at the time of the Union, and before peers of like orders and 
degrees created after the Union ; and that they should be tried as 
peers of Great Britain, and enjoy all privileges of peers, as fully as 
enjoyed by thepeers of England except the right and privilege of 
sitting in the House of Lords, and the privileges dei)ending thereon : 
That the regaUa and all pubUc records should still remain in the 
kingdom of Scotland : and that England and Scotland should preserve 
their respective national churches. 

3. Meeting of the first British parliament : Acts to 

complete the Union, 1707. When the Queen prorogued the 
parliament in April, she intimated that she shoula continue the 
Lords and Commons already assembled, as members of the first 
British parliament. Although an old parliament, all the forms 
usual in tjie first beginning of a new parliament were observed. 
The Commons voted the usual address, but the Lords resolved on 
first making an enquiry into the state of the natioiL. 'Q^^^^s^^'^ 
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was made in the debates, to the failures at sea, and the mismanage- 
ment of the admiralty. Petitions were read from the city of 
London, complaining of the great losses at sea, and the min of 
our foreign trade, for want of proper protection. One party en- 
couraged these debates to obtain the removal of Prince George 
from the admiralty, the other to ruin Marlboroas^h, Grodolphm, 
and their Whig allies. The Commons meanwhile employed 
themsclyes in passing acts " to render the Union more complete". 
This included the repeal of the Scottish Act of Secnrity ; the 
abolition of the Scotch Privy Council; putting the miutia of 
Scotland on the same footing as that oi England; giving the 
same power to justices of the peace ; ordering that the loras of 
justiciary in Scotland should go circuits twice a year ; that the 
writs for electing Scottish members to serve in the Honse of 
Commons should be directed, and returns made the same as in 
England ; and for making provision for the payment of what was 
called the " equivalent mone/*, as a compensation for loss which 
the Scots might sustain by the depreciation of their coin. The 
amount was nearly £400,000, a part of which was paid over to 
the African Company, in compensation for its losses in the pre- 
ceding reign. . In Scotland this monev was looked upon as the 
price for which the independence of their country haa been sold. 
4. Changes in the Ministry. 1708. Harley, in con* 
junction with Mrs. Masham, was already gaining influence over 
the Queen, much to the annoyance of Marlborough and his 
duchess, who appeared to be threatened with the entire loss of 
Anne's confidence. It was taken as an evidence of the infl.uence 
of the Tories through Harley, that two high Tory divines were ap- 
pointed to the sees of Chester and Exeter. But it so fell out, 
just at this time, that Gregg a clerk in Harley's of&ce was de- 
tected in a traitorous correspondence with the French minister, 
Eor this offence he was hanged, and as Harley was said by his 
opponents to be implicated in this transaction, Marlborough and 
Godolphin made it serve their turn. Anne was informed, that 
under the circumstances they could not serve her, while she re- 
tained Harley in her confidence ; the secretary continued however 
to sit at the council, till both the general and treasurer refused 
to sit at the council with him any longer. The queen now gave 
way, and dismissed Harley and Mr. St. John ; the latter was suc- 
ceeded by the famous Robert Walpole, the former by Mr. Boyle, 
then chancellor of the exchequer. Other changes of minor per- 
sonages followed. Towards the end of the year, the death of 
Prince George brought Pembroke to the head of the admiralty ; 
Lis post as president of the council was taken by Somers, and his 
lieutenancy of Ireland b^ Loid 'Wk^iton.. 
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SECTION V. ANNE'S THIRD PAELIAMENT. 

1708—1710. 

1. Limitations put on the English and Scotch peer- 
age, 17u9, Queens oerry, for the part he had taken in the Union, 
was appointed secretary of state for Scotland, and created a peer 
of England. He nevertheless claimed to vote as a Scottish peer 
at the election of representative peers of Scotland, and as his in- 
fluence was very great, the peers of Scotland petitioned the House 
of Lords concerning their right of voting. After warm debates, 
it was resolved that no peer of Great Britain, whether English or 
Scotch, sitting in the House by right of a new peerage, should 
retain his vote in Scotland. In the House of Commons, it was 
resolved that the eldest sons of Scotch peers should be incapable 
of sitting in the House of Commons. This gave great ofPence in 
Scotland, and has since been rescinded. 

2. Act for preserving the privileges of ambassadors, 

1709. The Muscovite ambassador having been arrested for a 
debt of £100, the other foreign ambassadors demanded satisfac- 
tion for the great affront put upon the representatives of a sove- 
reign prince and great nation. Peter the Great of Russia would 
have been content if the laceman, the sheriffs, and all concerned 
bad only been hanged, and it was no small difficulty to persuade 
the Czar that Anne could not inflict even that mild punishment, 
without the authority of law. An ample apology was made, with 
which Peter was forced to be content. To prevent the Uke in 
future, a bill was passed which declared the persons and property 
of ambassadors absolutely free from process, for any civil cause ; 
and that the prosecutors of such suits should be deemed violators 
of the laws of nations, and thereby subject themselves to severe 
penalties. 

3. Dr. Sacheverell's sermons voted scandalons and 

seditious, 1709. Dr. Sacheverell, rector of St. Saviour's, South- 
wark, whom Smollett calls " a clergyman of narrow intellects and 
overheated imagination'^ had at the summer assizes at Derby, 
and on the 5th of Nov. when preaching before the lord-mayor and 
corporation, in St. Paul's cathedral, taken occasion to defend the 
doctrine of non-resistance, and to inveigh against the Toleration 
Act and Dissenters. He spoke of the Eevolution as an unright- 
eous change, and declared the Church of England in danger, as 
well from false friends as deadly enemies. Some of the aldermen 
complained that the sermon contained many things that were 
false and impious, and that the Eev. Dr. ought to be called to 
account. Sacheverell however printed his discourse, with a de- 
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dioation to the lord-mayor ; the Tories promoted its dnsnlitkii^ 
and forty-thousand copies were sold. The two sermons beof 
brouf^ht before the notice of the House, and the most mM 
nassa^s read, both were voted scandalous and seditious libdi 
Meanwhile, the matter was laid before the oounoil. Goddphii^ 
who had been abused in the sermon under the name of Yobott^ 
argued for severe measures, and the council agreed to his pnio- 
Gution. Somers, with a part of the council, was for leaving tiv 
Dr. to be dealt with in the ordinary courts, but Marlborongli al 
Godolpliin's party succeeded in obtaining a resolution for^ ia* 
peachnient. The Commons therefore o^ered that he should h 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours, and appointed i 
committee to draw up articles. 

4. Impeachment of Dr. SacheverelL 1710. The \M 

of SachevercU was held in Westminster Hall, and lasted time 
weeks, in the midst of intense popular excitement. Sereal 
meeting houses were destrojred, the houses of dissenters pho- 
dered, and tliose of some Whig chiefs threatened, as was also the 
Bank of England. The guards were ordered out to disperse ih» 
rioters, and the trained bands of Westminster oontinued in aims 
during the whole trial. When the court was formed the follow- 
ing articles of impeachment were read. 1. That Dr. Saoheveidi, 
in his sermon, had publicly reflected upon the late ^Revolution, 
and suggested that tlic means used to bring it about were odious 
and unjustifiable. 2. That he had opposed and defamed the tole- 
ration granted to Dissenters, and had cast scurrilous reflections 
upon those who favored and defended liberty of conscience. 3. 
Tnat he had seditiously suggested that the Church of lCpg]an<l 
was in great peril under her majesty's administration. 4. That 
he had suggested to the people that the constitution, as well 
ecclesiastical as civil, was in danger of destruction ; and had re- 
proachfully called those, whom her majesty had promoted to 
high stations in church and state^ spurious and false brethren * 
that he had plainly called the lord high treasurer of the kingdom 
Volpone J and had also given opprobious names to the rest of the 
ministers ; and in the exercise oi a sacred function, had vrickedly 
wrested and perverted the Holy Scriptures. 

The Lords found Sacheverell guilty, by a majority of sixty-eight 
to fifty-two. Three days after, the Dr. being on his knees at the 
bar, the lord chancellor pronounced the judgment : — " You, 
Henry Sacheverell, doctor in divinity, shall be, and you are 
hereby enjoined not to preach during the term of three vears next 
ensuing ; and your two printed sermotts shall be burnt l)efore the 
Boyal Exchange, at one o'clock in the afternoon, by the conmum 
hangmm, in the presence of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 
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liondon." The Lords likewise voted, that the execationer should 
commit to the same fire the famous decree passed in the convo- 
cation of the University of Oxford, asserting the absolute autho- 
rity and indefeasible right of princes. Great dissatisfaction was 
expressed by the Commons at the slight punishment awarded 
after so much parade ; it was said that in truth the Dr. was 
benefited rather than otherwise, by receiving pay without work, 
and being at leisure to travel the country. 

6. The Whig Ministry dismissed, 1710. The trial of 

Sacheverell aroused the country, and addresses from all parts of 
the kingdom were presented to the queen, in favour of the tenets 
held by the suspended doctor. They were favorably received by 
Anne, who earnestly desired the formation of a ministry of which 
Harley should he the leader. Almost as soon as the parliament 
was dismissed, the Duke of Shrewsbury, one of the great pro- 
moters of the Eevolutiou, but who had joined the Tories in voting 
in favor of Sacheverell, was made lord-chamberlain, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of Godolphin. Marlborough too, had 
ofiteBded the queen by refusing to give a regiment to Mr. Hill, 
the brother of Mrs. M!asham, wlio was indeed the prime mover in 
the changes about to take place. Sunderland, Marlborough's 
son-in-law, was turned out, and his office of secretary of state 
given to Lord Dartmouth, a Jacobite. In a few weeks, Godolphin 
received orders to break his staff, and the Treasury was put in 
commission under the direction of Harley, appointed to be chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Somers was replaced in the presidency 
of the council by the Earl of Rochester ; the staff of lord-steward 
passed from the Duke of Devonshire to the Duke of Buckingham; 
and Mr. St. John took Mr. Boyle's office as secretary. The great 
seal held by Cowper was given to Sir Simon Harcourt, the lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland fell to the Duke of Ormond, and Robert 
WalpoJe was displaced by Mr. George Granville. In a short time 
no W higs were to be found, except in a few of the lower offices ; 
Marlborough alone, by the earnest request of his friends, remained 
at the head of the army. The victory of the Tories was completed 
by the dissolution of parliament. This revolution in the mmistry 
wrought a complete change in the foreign policy of England, and 
led to private negotiations being opened with France, which ended 
in the peace of Utrecht. 

SECTION VI. ANNE'S POUETH PARLIAMENT. 

1710-1714. 

1. The eleetions go in fieivor of the Tories. The fervor 

of the nation had been Kept up by the cler^, the effect of which 
was seen in the elections for the new parliament. But few per 
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sons \rere returned but such as had distinguished ihemsdiesif 
their zeal against the Whig administration. Mr. Bcomlej, moh 
ber for the University of Oxford, was elected in lien of 4eliti 
Speaker, Mr. Onslow. The queen in her speech dedaied hezHl 
resolved to support the Church of England ; to piesene tb 
British Constitution according to the Union; to maintain tb it 
dulgenccs by law allowed to scrupulous consciences; andtoc» 
ploy none but such as were heartily attached to the Frotestot 
succession in the House of Hanover. It was soon evident tU 
the tone of tiie parliament had changed, for an attempt to voti 
the thanks of the House of Lords to Marlborough for his senioei^ 
met with a defeat. 

2. Properly QiuiMcation Bill, 1710. By this bin it 
was enacted, that no person should be deemed qualified for ran* 
senting a county in parliament, unless he had a real estate in ufli 
of £6()0 a year ; nor a borough, unless he had a real estate ii 
land of £300 a year. From the operation of this qualification Id 
were excepted, " the eldest sons of peers, and of persons qnaUiei 
to be knights of shires, and the members for the two uniyersitie^* 
The notorious evasion of this act led to its repeal in 1858. Bo- 
net speaking of the bill of 1710, says, *' the design of this was to 
exclude courtiers, military men, and merchants from sitting in tiw 
House of Commons, in hopes that this being settled, the landed 
interest would be the prevailing consideration in aU tlieir consal* 
tations. They did not extend these disqualifications to Scotland; 
it being pretended that, estates there being generally small, it 
would not be easy to find men so qualified capable to serve. This 
was thought to strike at an essential part of the constitntka» 
touching the freedom of elections ; and it had been, as often as it 
was attempted, opposed by the ministry, though it had a fidr 
appearance of securing liberty when all was lodged with men of 
estates : yet our gentry was become so ignorant and so cormpi^ 
that many apprehended the ill effects of this ; and that the inte- 
rest of trade, which indeed supports that of land, would neither 
be understood nor regarded." 

3. Marlborough charged with peculation, 1711. The 

adherence of Marlborough to the "Whig party, determined Oxford 
and St. John to strike the lord-general to the earth. This was 
done by ministers charging the Duke in the House of Commona^ 
with haying appropriated more than half a million of the public 
money, by taking and keeping two-and-a-half per cent, out of tho 
pay of the foreign troops maintained by England, and £63,000 
trom Solomon de Medina, the contractor for bread to the army. 
In answer to this charge, Marlborough replied, " This is no mom 
than what has been sulowed as a perquisite to the geneiat <* 
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jommander-in-chief of the army, in the Low Countries, even be- 
'ore the E^volution ; and I do assure you, at the same time, that 
j^hatever sums I have received on that account, have been con- 
jtantly employed for the service of the public, in keeping up secret 
x>rrespondence, and in getting intelligence of the enemies' mo- 
rons and designs/' In the early part of the year followin^^, 
dome informed her council, that as the commissioners of pubhc 
siccounts had laid an information against the Duke, she thought 
It right to dismiss him from all his employments. His place in 
the army was supplied by the Duke of Ormond. 

4. Creation of Twelve Peers, 1712. The ministry, un- 
easy that the majority in the House of Lords was against them, 
succeeded in persuading the queen to do, what Tory writers say 
" nothing but necessity could justify". In order to turn the scale, 
twelve new peers were created at once. Among other inconsider- 
able names was that of Samuel Masham, whose only merit was 
that he was the husband of the queen's favorite, Aoigail Hill. 
The Tories were now triumphant, and a resolution passed to in- 
stitute proceedings against the Duke of Marlborough. His secre- 
tary Cardonel was expelled the House, and so was Robert Wal- 
pole, for receiving ** trifling perquisites " to the amount of £1,000 
from the contractors for forage tor the troops in North Britain. 

5. The Treaty of Utrecht discussed, 1712. The queen 
had informed both Houses in 1711, that plenipotentiaries were 
met at Utrecht, and some sharp passages took place in the Com- 
iDons, showing resentment against the Dutch for retarding the 
Degotiations, and attacking the Barrier Treaty concluded by Lord 
Townsend in 1709. When the terms of the treaty were announced 
to the parliament in 1712, the Commons voted an address of con- 
fidence and thanks, but the Lords were not so full of rapture. A 
strong opposition headed by Lord Wharton proved a failure, upon 
which the Whig peers entered a protest. Thereupon the Tories 
moved that it should be expunged as being violent and indecorous. 
The protest was struck out of t!he journals; it was however printed 
and widelv circulated. In 1713, the queen in her opening speech 
announced that the treaty of peace was signed. 

In the discussions which took place, it was urged in favor of the 
treaty, that the kingdom was impoverished by continuous augmented 
taxation, the annual burden bein^ now three times greater than be- 
fore the Revolution, and the national debt so increased, as to make 
the mere interest to exceed the ancient revenues of the cr6wn : that 
under this pressure men would come to hate a Bevolution which had 
been the occasion of so great a burden : that the war in &^ain was 
not attended with success, and there was no nrospect of improve- 
ment: that even ti^ou^h Prance and Spain should be ruled by branches 
of the same family, it was probable that their poUcy would differ: 
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that now Charles had succeeded his brother Joseph, there was dan- 
ger to the balance of power, in the union of Auskia and Spain : that 
the cost of fighting out the quarrel was mainly borne by England, 
though the advantage would be to foreign powers. On the other side 
it was replied, that the supplies raised had not enfeebled the king- 
dom, though it was eyident that the war had great^ e^diausted the 
resources of our great opponent, Louis of Prance, and that a little 
more perseverance would be sufficient to reduce him to accept qui 
own terms : that in the declining condition of the Spanish monarchy, 
it was more than probable, that a race of Bourbon sovereigns would 
firame their policy to meet the views of France, and v^hen occasion 
required, form a family compact to opjpose Great Britain : and that of 
the two, it was much more to the mterest of England that Spaio 
should be united to Austria than to France. 

6. Attempt to sever the Union between England and 

Scotland, 1713. The Commons, being pressed for large sup- 
plies, continued the malt-tax for another year, and extended it to 
Scotland. A deputation waited on Anne to remonstrate against 
it, as a breach of the articles of the Pinion Bill, for doings which 
they were reproved by the queen. Shortly after, the Earl of 
Eindlater moved the Lords for leave to bring in a bill to dissolve 
the Union on the following grounds : That the Scots were de- 
prived of a privy council ; that they were subject to EngUsb lavs 
in cases of treason; that their nobles were incapable of being made 
peers of Great Britain ; and that they were to be oppressed \fiti 
the burden of a malt-tax; This led to what has been considered 
one of the most extraordinary instances of party faction : Halifai, 
Sunderland, and the Whigs generally, the party by whose efforts 
the Union had only just before been effected, supported the mo- 
tion, which was rejected by the trifling majority of four. 

SECTION VII. ANNE'S EIPTH PAELIAMBNT. 1714 

1. Steele's ''Crisis", and his expulsion from tlie House, 

1714. In consequence of the virulence of the two great pohtiiv 
parties, the press teemed with political pamphlets and loose sheets 
At the openmg of the session, the queen again reverting to tk 
subject said, ''I wish that effectual care had been taken, as I hm 
often desired, to suppress those seditious papers and factious n- 
mours, by which designing men have been able to sink credit, aoi 
the innocent have suffered". Steele, a little before, had published 
a pamphlet entitled "The Crisis", in defence of the Revolutios 
and the Protestant Establishment, for the purpose of alarming tie 
public mind with reference to the danger tnat threatened the Pro- 
testant Succession. In reply to Steele, Swift sent out one of im 
bitterest jaroductions, called " The Public Spirit of the Whi«^", 
which beside other matter of annoyance, scurrilously abused°tbe 
the entire Scotch nation. The peers of that nation demanded 
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atisfaction, and Anne felt compelled to offer £300 for the dis- 
overy of the author ; but the " false and scandalous libel " was 
nonymous, and though Swift was known to be the writer, it 
oula not be brought home to him. The Tories now resolved to 
pite their opponents, and to punish the writer of the " Tatler", 
n the ground of his having insinuated that the Hanoverian sue- 
ession was endangered under Queen Anne and her maiest/s 
•resent ministers. Steele, prompted by his friend Joseph Aadison, 
^bo sat by his side, ably defenaed himself for three hours ; Wal- 
)ole and others spoke forcibly in his favor ; he was nevertheless 
oted guilty of a scandalous libel, and expelled from the House. 

2. The Schifon. Act, 1714. Bolingbroke, a professed un- 
jeliever, in conjunction, it is said, with Atterbury, devised this 
Qtolerant bill, for preventing the growth of schism, and for the 
urther security of the Church of England. It provided that in 
jreat Britain no person should be allowed to teach in a school or 
amily, unless he nad previously subscribed the declaration to con- 
orm to the Church of En^lana, and obtained a license from the 
)ishop of the diocese, and had also subscribed the oaths of alle- 
^ance and supremacy. Any person acting contrary to this sta- 
ute, to be committed to prison without bail. Many members in 
)oth Houses made a firm stand against this measure, but the 
najorities were on the other side. They were however so far 
uccessful, as to obtain some modification of the original bill, 
dissenters might employ dames of their own persuasion to teach 
heir children to read ; offenders were not to be punished by sum- 
oary process, and they might make an appeal to the higher courts ; 
nd a clause was added permitting any tutor to be employed in 
he family of a nobleman. The act was to come into operation on 
he 1st of August, on which day the queen died ; the succeeding 
government suspended its execution, and in 1718, Lord Stanhope 
)rocured its repeal. Lord John Kussel speaking of this measure, 
;ays, " This bill may serve to show the principles, the view^ and 
be intentions of the Tory party, and thereby give a notion of what 
night have been expected from them, had they succeeded in 
ceeping the government in their own hands during the succeeding 
eigu". 

3. Efforts of the Whigs to secure the Succession, 1714. 

This commenced in the Lords, where the peril, arising from the 
Pretender's continuing in Lorraine, was so succesfully urged by 
>omers, Cowper, Halirax, and others, that an address was carried, 
)rayin^ for an account of what the government had done to pro« 
;ure his removal. Lord Wharton next moved that the Protestant 
)uccession was in danger under the present ministry ; after a hot 
lebate the motion was lost by a majority of twelve. The Whigs 
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in the Commons gathered strength, being joined by the class 
known as Hanoverian Tories, and carried a resolution that the 
queen should be desired to renew her efforts for the removal of 
tne Pretender from Lorraine. As advised by the Whig leaden, 
Baron Schutz the Hanoverian envoy, demanded a writ of sum- 
mons for George the Electoral Prince, that he might come o?er 
and take his seat in the House of Lords, which henad a right to 
do, seeing that he had been created a British peer, with the title 
of the Duke of Cambridge. The writ was not refused, but its 
delivery was evaded, for the queen and her ministers had little 
desire to see the Prince in England. Every party was now in 
excitement, the Jacobites in full confidence of the Pretender's 
success, the ministry, in part, of the same mind, and the Whigs 
and supporters of the Protestant succession in no small anxietj. 
The cabinet was full of dissension, and the Duke of Berwick 
with the Abb^ Gaultier, scheming with Oxford for the introdac- 
tion of the Pretender privately to the queen. Attempts beiD? 
made to enlist men in London and Westminster for the Pre- 
tender's service, the Houses issued a proclamation offering j 
reward of JSSQOO, to any person or persons apprehending lie 
Pretender, in case he should attempt to land. A bill also passes 
making it high treason to enlist or oe enlisted in the Pretenders 
service. 
4. Oxford dismissed and Shrewsbury appointed Lord' 

treasurer, 171^. In the cabinet there had been for some time 
a rivalry between Harley and St. John, the advantage being viu 
the latter as soon as the Jacobites found that the Treasurer y 
doubts respecting the Pretender's scheme. Harley's fall can:« 
from the hands of his patron, the woman through whom he hii 
obtained his honors. He had ventured to disappomt Lady Mashas 
of some money, a quarrel ensued in the presence of her majestr, 
upon which the queen ordered the Earl to deliver up his white st^ 
This was on the 27th of July, from which date Bolingbroke vj 
master of the position, and at once employed his power to surrouL. 
himself with Jacobite subordinates. The Treasury was put i: 
commission with Wvndham at its head. Three days after u: 
dismissal of Oxford, the queen was struck with death. Tii 
crisis, coming before Bolingbroke's plans were matured, discon- 
certed the Jacobite faction. The council met at Kensingfkon, an^ 
Bolingbroke's part was still further perplexed by, the arrival c! 
the Dukes of Argyle and Somerset, who though not summonei 
had nevertheless come to offer assistance, because of the queen j 
danger. The two Dukes urged that the ojfice of lord -treasurer 
should be at once filled, and that the Duke of Shrewsbury, wk 
had returned, to his Whig principles, should be recommended u 
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her majesty. Bolingbroke and his friends, stnpified by the rapid 
course of events so adverse to their schemes, offered no opposi- 
tion. Repairing to the chamber of the dying queen, a nod of 
assent was obtained ; and Shrewsbury became now lord-treasurer 
and prime minister, in addition to his offices as Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland and lord chamberlain. In less than forty-eight hours 
Anne was dead. 

5. Measures taken to secure the Protestant Succes- 
sion, 1714. Shrewsbury on being appointed to office, lost no 
time in calling a meeting of all the privy council in London and 
the neighborhood. Effective measures were decided on. Four 
regiments were ordered up to London, and seven battalions re- 
called from Dunkirk ; an embargo was laid on all the seaports, 
and a strong fleet ordered to be equipped. A messenger was 
sent over to Hanover to request the Prince to repair to the coast 
r)f Holland, and letters to the States General reminded them that 
by treaty, Holland had guaranteed the succession of the House of 
Hanover. Bolingbroke and his party found themselves utterly 
.powerless, indeed George was proclaimed without a Jacobite 
raising his voice ; it is said of Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, 
that he was the only one of the party in London, who had the 
courage to propose that they should proclaim the Pretender. 

SECTION YIIL WAB OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

1702—1713. 

1. The cause of the War of the Spanish Succession. 

To avoid repetitioD, the reader's attention is directed to the Par- 
tition Treaties in the latter part of the preceding reign, by which 
treaties, William hoped in conjunction with Louis, to prevent the 
possible union of the crowns of France and Spain. In this affair 
he was duped by that wily monarch, for when Charles II. of 
Spain died in 1700, it was found that he had, under French in- 
fluence, willed his entire dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, the 
second son of the Dauphin. This led to what is known as the 
Second Grand Alliance, which had for its object the support of 
the claims of the Archduke Charles to the throne of Spam, and 
to preserve the balance of power in Europe. Anne adopted th« 
policy of her predecessor, and dispatched Marlborough to th« 
Hague to declare her intention to msdntain the alliances concluded 
by the late king William. In consideration of the important aid 
to be expected from England, and the reputation which Marl- 
borough already possessed, the Duke was named, by the heads of 
the republic and the envoy of the Emperor, commander in chief of 
the allied armies. War was declared against France and Spain, 
on the same day, May 4, at London, Vienna, and the Hague. 
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2. Events in the War of fhe Spaaiih Soeeemi. 

( I ) The wab ix 17o2. (a) Mdrlhorough etmtmm Vedoi, h» ' 
mnnJe, and Licje. Marlborough when he joiiied the on^ 
NiiiH>t;ucMi i)roi>()!«d immediate operations, hat the DntbhiUi^ 




day after <>j>cning hL<« biitteriefs it surrendered. A con^denlilBWr 
re(}aid tlu'ir enteri>riso, besides putting the Dutch ingoodhnrtV 
Rccuring their frontier, and rendering the navimtion of the lb* 
altoffetliiT froc. Tliis campaiKU secured for the Duke the entinflB- 
iidciict) of the Dutch, who at its oommenoement Imu! not fett tt 
assun'<l of tlio ability of the oommonder inohief tooopeirithw 
marshals of France. 

(b) The J Juke of Ormond fails in an attack on CadU. An^ ^ 
The scheme of reducing Cadiz, projected by WiUiazn, was oonuuttri 
to admiral ilooke and the Duke of Ormond. The fleet employed li 
\]m puri)oso, nuuibered fifty sail of the line, besides smalCrteBii^ | 
and carried ou board fourteen thousand troops. Arrived in Co&mM, 
the two commanders differed in their plans, and while they wered^ 
bating the Spaniards removed their yaluables, and preparecftodM 
the landing places. A part of the troops were landed at Fttt & 
MaryV, but tliey took to i)lundering,ibecame drunk, and lost all &* 
ciplino. The attempt proved a miserable failure. 

(c) Books captures the Spanish treasure sJivps im Vigo haifff* 
Oct. 12. The Spanish galleons under a Prench convoy were reportei 
to Rooke, then on his voyage home, as having sought refuge in Tiflo. 
Rooko resolved to alter his course and try for letter fortune. *s 
secure the place, the Spaniards had taken the precaution to tiiw* 
across the narrow entrance of the harbour, a boom made up of chaio^ 
ships' masts, and cables, moored at each end to a ship of the line, ipd 
further strengthened by five ships of the line, lying within the 3iiiBi 
with their broadsides facing the entrance, which was in addition de- 
fended with batteries, forts, and breast-works on each side. Onerf 
these batteries mounting forty guns, was taken by Ormond, wholnd 
landed two thousand men in the rear. No sooner was the En^ 
flag seen flying on the fort, than the ships commenced the attack ;tke 
boom was forced, and the English fleet entered in face of a terrific 
fire from the batteries and shipping. When resistance ai>pesred 
hopeless, the Spaniards removed part of the cargoes from some of th» 
ships, and set tnem on fire. Eight ships of war and sil galleons^ with 
plate and merchandise to the value of fourteen million pieces ot^M, 
were destroyed ; ten ships of war, several galleons, and seven wiilBfl Q 
pieces of eight were brought off by Eooke. 

(2) The wae in 1703. (a) Marlborough captures Sonn^ JBtf, 
and Limber g, Marlborough on his arrival in the Low Oountrieik 
found the States General in favor of beginning the campaim with 
the siege of Bonn. The Duke himself desired to invadefrench 
Flanders and Brabant, but submitting to the wishes of the Dutch, 
he opened the trenches on the 8rd of May, and the place capitulated 
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on the 15th. Marshals Boufflers and Villeroy manoeuvred to save 
Bonn, and after its fall when Marlborough would have brought them 
to an engagement, they blew up the works of Tongres, and retreated. 
The Duke next proposed the reduction of Antwerp, but Boufflers 
with twenty thousand men reached that dty, routed the Dutch 
division under Opdam at Ekeren, and thus frustrated the scheme of 
the confederates. Even after this success, Villeroy would not venture 
an action with the allies, who were therefore compelled to satisfy 
themselves with the reduction of Huy, Limberg, and Gueldres. 
Marlborough, it is said, would have done more in this campaign, but 
for the restrictions put on his movement by the Dutch field deputies. 
The alUes were joined this year by the Duke of Savoy, and the king 
of Portugal. 

(b) The Methuen or ^ PoH Wine" Treaty with Portugal, Deo. 
To induce Portugal to withdraw from the French interest and join 
the allies, Mr. Methuen, the English ambassador, concluded this 
celebrated treaty, which continued in force till 1831, The treaty 
itself consists of three articles, by which the king of Portugal agreed 
to admit into his kingdom the woollen manufactures of England on 
the same terms as before their prohibition, the English engaging at 
the same time to admit the wines of Portugal, on payment of a duty 
of one-third less than was paid upon French wines. This arran^- 
ment was for many years regarded as a masterpiece of commercial 
policy. But as Adam Smith observes. "By this treaty the crown of 
Portugal becomes bound to admit tne En[;lish wooUens upon the 
same rooting as before the prohibition ; that is, not to raise the duties 
which had been paid before that time. But it does not become bound 
to admit them upon any better terms than those of any other nation, 
of France or HoUand, for example. The crown of Great Britain, on 
the contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of Portugal upon 
paying only two-thirds of the duty which is paid for those of France, 
the wmes most likely to come into competition with them. So far 
this treaty, therefpre, is evidently advantageous to Portugal, and 
disadvantageous to Great Britain". M'Culloch says, *' it was injurious 
to ourselves, by obliging our government to impose heavy discrimi- 
nating duties on the wines of France and other countries, which 
compelled us to buy much worse liquor at a much higher price, 
while it also stimulated the French, Spaniards, &c. to retaliate on 
our commerce by excluding several of our most valuable commo- 
dities from their markets." 

(3) The WAE IN 1704 (a) Battle of SchelUngherg. July 2. The 
Emperor was now in considerable difficulties, from the discontents of 
the Hungarians, and the success of the Elector of Bavaria^ who had pos- 
sessed himself of all the places on the Danube, as far as Passau, and 
threatened Vienna itself. It was therefore proposed in this campaign to 
leave general Auverquerque to defend the Netherlands, while Marl-- 
borough should press on with the main bod^ of the forces to the 
Bhine. Crossing the Neokar, the Duke was visited by Prince Eugene 
and Louis of Baden ; these three celebrated geneims arranged the 
several parts to be taken by each of their forces. The first af& was 
the blocxly one of SchelUngherg. When the allies had reached the 
Danube, the Elector of Bavaria detached general D'Arco with twelve 
thousand men to occupy the Schellenberg, a commanding height, 

2c 
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overhanging the important town of Bonawerl As this position put 
the allies in check, Marlborough determined on an immeaiate attacL 
The Duke headed the English and Dutch infantry in person, and so 
rough and steep was the ascent, and so weUprotected by an old fort 
and entrenchments, that the assailants suffered tenibly, and more 
than once watered ; they however rallied and taking advantaiKe of a 
panic occasioned by the explosion of some gunpowder; burst into the 
entrenchments, where they were soon backed by the Imperiidists led 
by Louis of Baden. The French and Bavarians fled with precipita- 
tion, and what with the breaking down of the bridge over t^e Da- 
nube, and the loss in fight, there perished of the enemy between 
seven and eight thousand men. On we side of the allies, about four 
thousand were wounded, and half that number killed, among whom 
were no less than eight generals, eleven colonels, and twenty-six cap- 
tains. Sixteen cannons, several pairs of colours, with the tents and 
baggage fell to the victors, besides the advantage of having cleared 
the way and opened out the Elector's dominions to invasion. 

(b) SiUtle of Blenheim. Aug. 13. Afber the battle of Schellen- 
berg, the confederates crossed into the Elector's territories, and gave 
him to understand that he must come to terms, or his country would 
suffer military execution. Negotiations were commenced, but the 
advance of a large French force reassured the Bavarian prinoe, upon 
which, Marlborough fired the towns and villages as &r as MumcL 
TaJUard, the French general, came up and opNBned his conununication 
with the Elector's army at Augsberg. notwithstanding that Eugene 
had been detached to dispute nis advance. The fact was, the two 
forces made a parallel march from the Bhine, Eugene haltimg on the 
plains of Hocnsfcadt, and Tallard joining himself to the Bavarian 
army. This movement imperilled the alhes, on account of the armies 
of Eugene and Marlborough being so far apart. The Duke lost no 
time in crossing his forces over the Danube and effecting a junction 
with the Prince, and not any too soon, for the next monung they 
discovered the enemy's quartermaster marking out a camp m the 
neighborhood of Blenheun. Early on the 13th, the confederates, 
with an aggregate force of fifty-two thousand, and fift^ pieces or 
artillery, were put in motion against the enemy, which mustered 
about fift7-six thousand, their left resting by Lutzingen and their 
right by Blenheim, their face being covered by a rivulet witb steep 
banks and a marshy bottom. 

The details of the battle cannot be given here ; its result however 
was most decisive. The enemy lost in prisoners, killed or drowned, 
thirty-five thousand men ; the allies about twelve thousand in kill^ 
and wounded. Among the prisoners taken were Tallard and twelve 
hundred officers of mark. More than a hundred pieces of artillery, 
nearly two hundred colors, together with the bs^fi»jge and equip- 
ments of the army, became the spoil of the allies. ^This victory not 
only saved the Emperor from impendin^^ ruin, but put the whole of 
Bavaria under his yoke, the Elector havmg retreated to the Spanish 
Netherlands. The remainder of the campaign was employed in re^ 
ducingUlm, Landau, and Traerback. The Emperor expressed his 
sratitude to the Duke by creating him a prince of the Empire, and 
Queen Anne presented him with the honor and manor of Woodstock, 
and ordered the Board of Works to erect, at the expense of the 
crown, a palace to bear the name of Blenheim. 
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(c) Gibraltar captured Ip Boohe emd the Prince cfSesse Dorm' 
stadt, July 23. It had been arran^^ in the preceding year, that 
the Archduke Charles, should in conjunction with the king of Portu- 
gal, march a combined force into Spain. In the early part of this 
year, Eooke landed Charles at Lisbon, but the Portuguese were not 
ready, and when they were, though they had the aid of six thousand 
English and Dutch troops, nothing was done. On the contrary, the 
JDuke of Berwick invaded Portugal, and made two Dutch iMittelions 
prisoners. Eooke, after landing Charles, sailed for Barcelona, where 
he landed the Prince of Darmstadt with some forces, in expectation 
that the city would rise in favor of Charles. In this he was disap- 
pointed, as he was also in meeting the Brest fleet, which rumour said 
was coming into the Mediterranean. Desiring to do something with 
his force, a council of war resolved on an attempt upon Gibraltar, at 
that time weakly garrisoned. Hesse Darmstadt was landed on the 
neutral ground, as the neck of the isthmus is called, with two thou- 
sand marines; the earrison being summoned to surrender, the 
Spanish governor replied, that he would defend the place to the ut- 
most. Thereupon, Eooke from the fleet discharged against the works 
fifteen thousand shots ; and when the Spaniards were beaten from 
their guns, the marines and sailors put ashore in their boats. No 
sooner were they landed on the Mole, than a mine was ^rung which 
killed or wounded about a hundred men. Nothing discouraged, the 
sailors scaled the face of the rock, and Captain Whittakers party 
carried the redoubt. The Spanish governor now capitulated, and 
opened the gates leading to the isthmus to achnit the Prince, who by 
reason of the nature of the ground which he occupied, had been able 
to do Uttle towards the enterprise. The Spanish general, Yilladaries, 
was sent to recapture it, but he accomplished nothing in a siege, 
which lie carried on for four months. 

(d) JEngagement between the English and French fleets off Malaga, 
Aug. 13. Eooke, leaving his marines to hold Gibraltar, sailed into 
the Mediterranean, and on the 9th of August sighted the unitiad 
Brest and Toulon fleets, numbering fifby-two large vessels, besides 
many smaller ones, and all well-conditioned, being just out of port. 
The English fleet consisted of fifty-three large vessels, hut no galleys, of 
which the Prench had twenty-four ; and these ships had been long ou^ 
and were consequently foul ; they were moreover thinly manned, and 
some of them nearly out of gunpowder. Nevertheless, Eooke engaged 
the Count of Toulouse from ten in the morning till night, when 
the Prench bore away to leeward, and though the English attempted 
to renew the fight on the two following days, the Prench declined, 
and at last disappeared. This battle was severely fought, as appears 
from the numbers that fell ; of the English and Dutch nearly three 
thousand were killed and wounded, and of the Prench nearly four 
thousand. The Prench people were assured by Louis that a great 
victory had been won, and a medal was struck in commemoration, 
yet the Prench were so severely handled that they did not venture 
anothergreat engagement at sea, during the remainder of the war. 

(4) The war in 1705. (a) MarUtorough^s campaign unpro- 
ductive. The Duke proposed m this campaign to operate upon the 
Moselle, but Louis of Baden, supposed to be envious or Marlborough's 
miUtary reputation, foiled to jom, which obhged the conmiasL<!j!s.\s^ 
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chief to retreat to the Meuse. He now employed his troow inn- 
cupturing lluy and Liego, which the French had taken; u tta 
fortiHl the Froiu'h lines at Tirlemont, pushixig them \mk to Ai 
Dylo. An opiKirt unity afterwards oflered of giving the Frendiinv 
n deriMve d('fi'at» but the i>utch refused to oonour. Muibcfoap 
wn>to a »\nm^ ex])ostulatory letter to the States Geiierd,m 
iH'ing imhhshed, excited great indignation, both in EngtandttdBfll' 
land, at the presumption of the Dutch deputies. 

(h) liarcelona reduced hy the Earl €f Peterborough, Oci4 h 
May, Sir Cluudesley Shovel tadled from England with five thooBi 




dui-ed tliu archduke to join the expedition, whicsh being reinfcnii 
by additi<}nal tnMips, sailed for BarceloniL a plaoe whose ibrtifioitifli 
had U-en nTcntly repaired, and defended by a brave garrison of In 
thousjind num. >tot withstanding the odds against him^ the lonttitiE 
Karl of l*et4Tl)orough in command of the troops, landed and at don 
In* fore the city with alx)ut six thousand men, which, as the EngU 
nn<l Dutch oflk^crs said, was proof sufficient that the man was nil 
liis iirst success was the capture of the fort of Montjuio^ hoiltoQi 
hill tliat (X)nimandcd the city ; in storming the outworks of tiiislai^ 
the gallant I'rinco of Hesse met his death. Biufoelona itsdf noi 
after (r:ipitulat(Kl, and all the places in Catalonia^ except fiosai^ de- 
clared for (.UiarlcM. 

(r>) Tmk wak in 17tM). (a) French defeated at the haUU tf 
Ha mi Hies. Mav 12. V'illcroy, cither because his master ordered iti 
or 1k'(!jiusc lie tholl^ht to cilace the disgrace of Blenheim, broke op 
from his strong ^)osition behind the D^le, and encamped by Tiiio* 
niont, witli his wings separated. On "W hitmonday, the two armies 
canio into presence, and were soon engaged in mortal strife. The 
l)ul<*li guards cjirriod the village of Tavieres, the key of Villeroy's 
]M)sitiui), and by t lie help of tlio Danish horse, cut the French ii 
l)icccs or drove them into the Mehaigne. General Schults,inth 
twelve battalions and twenty pieces of cannon, attacked the village of 
iianiillies, which was occupied in force and fronted by some hea^ 
batteries. Hero he found himself well matched, and the Er^ico 
were not expelled, till reinforcement 'after reinforcement cameapi 
cheered on by the Duke in i)erson. After a contest of three hoon 
and a half, Villeroy was beaten at all points, and pursued several 
leagues from the iield of battle. The allies took the enemies ba^ajte 
and artillery, eighty colors and standards, and about seven thousand 
prisoners, besides eight thousand of the enemy killed or wounded. 
On the side of the allies, the loss in killed and wounded was three 
thousand. This victory was attended with the immediate conquest 
of all Brabant. The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, Brussels, Ghent, and 
Bruges submitted without resistance, and after sieges varying in 
length, Ostend, Dendermonde, Aeth, and Menin, were reduced. 

(b) TJie J£arl of Qaltoay enters Madrid. Juno 24. Philip of 
Anjou, having undertaken the siege of Barcelona, had reduced it to 
extremities, when it was relieved by the arrival of the English fleet 
under admiral Leaks. The plan proposed in the early part of the 
j^earwMnowoBrriedout. The Earl of Galway, at the head of twenty 
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thousand men, advanced from the frontiers of Portugal, and having 
reduced Alcantara by siege, moved on to Madrid, which ne took pos- 
session of without resistance. But Philip and the Duke of Berwick 
ralUed their forces, and receiving reinforcements from Prance, set 
their faces towards the capital with a force equal to that of Gralway's. 
The Earl was therefore obhged to abandon Madrid, and march upon 
Aragon, to facilitate his junction with the forces under Peterborough 
and the Archduke Charles. But Charles was either indolent or over 
cautious, and the forces were not joined till August. The fiery Peter- 
borough in disgust, retired to G^noa, Gralway and the other generals 
quarrelled, and everybody complainea of the tardiness of Charles, 

(c) The French defeated at Turin hy Prince JEugene. Sept. 7. 
Louis to detach the Duke of Savoy from the confederacy had made 
him considerable offers, which being refused, the French king ordered 
the siege of Turin to be undertaken. The Prench army in Piedmont 
was placed under the Duke of Orleans, with Marshal Marsin as his 
tutor. The garrison made a noble defence, destroying of the enemy 
fourteen thousand during the course of the siege. When in ex- 
tremities. Prince Eugene, having overcome extraordinary diflSculties, 
appeared for their relief, and attacking the Prench in their lines of 
circumvallation gave them a terrible defeat. Marshal Marsin was 
slain with about five thousand men, and nearly as many were made 
prisoners. The whole of the enemy's artillery was taken, together 
vrith an immense quantity of ammunition, baggage, and ten thousand 
dragoon horses. The allies lost three thousanamen, and a like num- 
ber had fallen in the defence of the city. This defeat obliged the 
Duke of Orleans to retire into Dauphine. 

(d) Louis offers terms. Oct. The Prench monarch, under the 
influence of these losses, employed the Elector of Bavaria to propose 
to Marlborough^ that a congress should be opened. He offered to 
cede either Spain and the West Indies, or Milan, Naples, and Sicily 
to the Archduke Charles ; to give up a barrier for the Dutch in the 
Netherlands ; and to indemnify the Duke of Savoy for the ravages 
committed in his dominions. How far these offers were sincere is 
doubted, for it is known that Louis had hopes of exciting such jea- 
lousies among the allies, as might lead to dis-union^ nor was he alto- 
gether unsuccessful in doing so. The offers were rejected by England, 
because no compensation was named for the immense sums she had 
expended. Marlborough is charged with using all his influence to 
prevent a peace, in order that he might gratify his avarice and 
ambition. 

(6) The war in 1707. (a) The Allies defeated at Almanza^ 
April 14. The Archduke had proposed to march all his confederated 
troops on Madrid in the spring, but in consejjuence of an arrange- 
ment between Louis and the Emperor, additional forces arrived in 
Spain, and the march on Madrid was set aside. It was then proposed 
that Galway and Das Minas with his Portuguese, should cover the 
frontiers of Aragon and Valencia, till further succours should arrive 
from Italy or England. To this the generals would not consent, but 
laid siege to the town of Villena, Berwick approaching, the siege was 
raised, and the contending parties fought at Almanza one of the 
hardest battles in this war. Though greatly outnumbered, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch infantry kept the Battle undecided for s3l Wsss^^'^^ms 
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victory then foil to Berwick. The allies h^ fire «"«»«»^ VH 
and the remainder, about ten thooauid. were forced to ganniBrli 
want of provisions. The low of the battle ie aaoribed to the oomdM 
of the rortuKiiGse, who fled almost at the first onset 

ih) The Allies bombard Toulon. July 17. ThL enfmniU' 



men, and ('n>si«4>d the Var by the aiwigtanoe of Sir John Noni^ai 
MX hundrocl men fVom the fleet, who drove the French ttom a fit I 
of their entn'nchmcnts. When the army arrived at lVKilaD,& 
jthuHt '^w found to bo covered by a fortified oamp. An attenmts^ 
on un outwork or two, only proved the neoeeaityof givingiiptiii 
enterprise. In retaliation however for the injury mfljcted on ToA 
the Duke of Savoy ^avc orders to bombard Toulon by sea and Bj 
The Knglish fleet by this cannonade destroyed eight ships of theEa 
and ruiiicHl a urttat part of the city. Ilie aUies retraated wiW 
molestation, and at the foot of the Alps took Susa^ the key to M 
mont, on the side of France. 

((•) Thf campaign in Flanders taUhout reauli. At first Milfl»' 
rouKh would not engage, because the Frendi under the Elector it 
l^ivaria and the Duke de Vendome, were greatly superior in ni» 
hers, and when a nart was sent ofi* to Provenoe, the It^ch retniirf 
and no device could bring thom to an engagement. 

(7) Tjik war in 1708. (a) The Pretender sails wUhcMtsft- 
dition to Scotland. March. This expedition was projected by Loiu 
with the hope of making a powerful diversion, by stirrinsr up a revA 
in Great Britain. The French king was sanguine, for a trusty mes- 
senger whom ho had sent over to Scotland, reported the Sootchpeople 
ready to join in a movement in favor of the Pretender. The^S^ 
dition, fitted out at Dunkirk, consisted of Ave ships of the line aod 
twenty frigates, carrving five thousand troops. The preparatioDS 
making were not unknown to the English ministry, aAdTaeoided 
mejisures were therefore taken to frustrate the designs of the Jiod- 
bites. The Habeas Corpus was suspended; the Pretender andiE 
his adherents decjlared traitors ; all*papists ordered to depart tan 
miles from the cities of London and Westminster ; more thontwen^ 
Scottish lords and gentlemen arrested; troops marched off for Soot- 
land ; and admiral Byng sen*, over to watch the port of Dunkirk A 
storm which drove Byng off the French coast, enabled Count de 
Forbin to get to sea, though he was obliged to put back for a few 
days. .Byng in the meanwhile increased the number of Ids shin; 
and sailing for the Firth, arrived in sufl&cient time to prevent Forbm 
from entering. The expedition now bore away, and Byng gave chase^ 
but he was only fortunate enough to captiure one of the enemy's 
vessels, which proved to be the Salisbury, a ship that the iPrenchhad 
formerly taken from us. After being a month out, the Count found 
his way into the port from which he sailed. 

(b) The French defeated at Oudenarde. July 11. The Prench 
began this campaign with a hundred thousand men, commanded by 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Vendome. and Berwick, and Marshid 
Boufflers. Afarlborough, when joined by the forces under Engenei 
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could only muster eighty thousand to oppose them. This superiority 
in numbers encouraged the French to act on the offensive, oy which 
they obtained possession of Ghent, Bruges and Ypres. They then 
formed the siege of Oudenarde, which they were compelled to aban- 
don bv the advance of Marlborough, and retire beyond the Scheldt. 
The allies crossed after them, and attacking the French between the 
Scheldt and the Lys, gave the enemy a complete defeat, nothing but 
the coming on of night saved them from utter ruin. On the side of 
the allies the loss was about two thousand, of the French, threo thou- 
sand were slain and seven thousand made prisoners ; about a hundred 
colors were taken and four thousand horses. Yendome, not unskil- 
ftdly^ drew off the remainder of his army. The allies now laid siege 
to lolle, the strongest town in Flanders, and considered as the key to 
Paris and the norm of France. The town capitulated in about two 
months, but the citadel held out till the end of December, when 
Boufflers submitted on terms and marched out his garrison with the 
honors of war. In this siege the allies lost more than twelve thou- 
sand men, and yet its capture was deemed worth so great a price, on 
account of the panic it occasioned in France, and the abanaonment 
by the French of the fortified places they held in Flanders. 

(o) The I^ench defeated at WynendcUe. Sept. 28. This hap- 
pened during the siege of Lille. A convoy of eight hundred waggons 
from Ostend, guarded by general Webb and six thousand men, was 
attacked by Count de la Motte, who had marched from Ghent with 
a force of twenty-two thousand. The action lasted two hours, but 
Webb so skilfully disposed his forces in a wood, that he beat off the 
enemy ; six thousand of the French were left dead on the field, while 
the loss of the allies was but nine hundred. This afiair was accounted 
the most brilliant exploit in the whole war, and of such importance 
that the siege must have been raised, had the convoy been taken. 

(d) Capture of Sardinia and Minorca, The allies were not suo- 
oessnil in Spain, thous^ in the Mediterranean better fortune attended 
our efforts. Aomiral Xoike reduced Sardinia to acknowledge Charles 
as their rightAil sovereign, then taking on board general Stanhope, 
who had succeeded Galwavin Spain, proceeded to lay siege to St. 
Philip the chief fortress at Port Mahon. It soon capitulated, and 
the whole island of Minorca fell into the hands of the Enghsh. 

In the West Indies our naval arm met some success. Commodore 
Wager with four ships of war, fell in with seventeen Spanish galleons 
between Carthagena and Portobello. He at once attacked, them. 
The Spanish admiral blew up, and a prize was thus lost, valued at 
three million pieces of eight. Of the others a part was captured, and 
a part escaped behind the shoals ; Wager's sluure of the prize money 
amounted to about £100.000. 

(8) The WAE in 1709. (a) Unsucces^ul negotiations for peace. 
The fortunes of war had reduced the Grand' Monarque again to 
make overtures for peace. France was indeed in a miserable condi- 
tion. Thousands were dying of disease and famine, and the poor 
everywhere in a starving condition. The public purse was emi)ty, 
pensions and public payments suspended, and the ministers begging 
money from town to town, for the king's service. Everything was 
taxed, even upon servants and children a poll-tax was levied. Under 
the pressure of these circumstances, Biouilld, president of the council« 
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wv dispatched to the Hague to tiy for a tmoe in FbiidflnLinlii' I 
MX|iiontly to offer terms. Be TorcXi minister for foreign afiu^n I 
next sent to the Ilnciio to move if poaaible the PensumaiT HaoB I 
MarUKirouKh with U)nl Townsend appeared in the negcytnAoDitii 
tiKik ])laco, lu di«l aU) I'rinoe Eugene and the imperiSmiiiatarft' 
zpn^Iorf The FriMich minister on the part of £oai8 «»»— AJ H 
a!vtlish the fort itic-at ions of Dunkirk, on leoeiving hack lille' tofr 
niis!4 the Preteniior from his dominions ; to give up Simuxl SmIj ^ 
the Indies on condition of retaining Naples for his inwDu£ml«|; 
to cfde the ])laces in the Netherhmds, which the IhitcfadaDHSil 
for their liarrier : and to treat with the English on the footangofft 
treaty of Jiyswick. «~»«o 

At the end of May the allies gave de Torcgr their ultanuitmiLiU 
denianded among other thmgs, that Louis should aoknoimB^ 
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within two montliM, and the Jhikeof Anjou to be no AirUier "-^ 
with troops, money, Ac ; that the monarchy of Spain in its enM 
sliould remain in the House of Austria^ and that no prince ofPnf. 
or of t lie House ofBourbon,8houldever>y any means, aoauire flV 
nf^ht to any part of the dommions of Spam, more pwrtiouluiT flhon 
thLs 1)c true of Spanish Planders ; that Stiasburg and Brisao dmfl 
bo delivered up to the Emperor, and that France should acknovleda 
the sumjssion of the En^fish crown iM^ to the Act of sSK 

ment, demohsh the fortmcations of Dunkirk, and dismiss the Pre- 
tender from Franco ; and that France should yield up to the States 
General certain places as as a barrier, and restore all conquests in the 
Si)anish Netherlands. These, with other conditions W(^ more Iuf 
miJiating than could be submitted to without dishonor Iiouis theie- 
fore informed his subjects that no concessions would satisfy his 
enemies, for they sought the ruin and perpetual infamy of Fraooft 
The spirit of the nation was now rouseo, and incredibleefforts made 
for carrying on the war. 

(b) The " bloody hattW^ ofMalplaquet Sept. H. Marlboromdi 
and Eugene took the field in June, and with some difficulty cantiiS 
Tournay, the garrison of which was compelled to surrender as pri- 
soners of war. The aUies next proceeded into Hainhault with the 
intention of laying siege to Mons. ViUars the French marshal 
manoeuvred to guard the approaches to that city, and while so en- 
gaged was joined by marshal Boufflers. As soon as the outnosts of 
the two armies came into contact, the French retired to an enSmD- 
ment in the neighborhood of Malplaquet, and began to fortifir th^ 
camp with triple entrenchments. Marlborough waited onlyfor tie 
forces in the rear to come up, and then notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Dutch deputies, gave battle. The French fouidit 
behind their lines with a fury which was only overmatched by She 
confederates, whose desperate valor could not be withstood After 
the battle had raged seven hours, the French retreated, carrrini 
away most of their artillery, under the conduct of Boufflers. «e9 
sheltered by the forest of Ardennes, On the side of the allieih 
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eighteen thousand were killed or wounded, and about fifteen thou- 
sand on the side of the enem^, including on both sides a large number 
of officers. The Pretender is said 'to nave charged twelve times in 
this battle with the household troops of France, and to have been 
wounded in the arm. The campaign ended in October, by tibie sie|^ 
and capitulation of Mons. Louis after the battle of Malplaquet agam 
sued for peace, but Philip published a manifesto pledging mmself to 
adhere to the Spaniards as lon^ as they stood by him^ and the Prenoh 
monarch refusing to pledge lumself to drive Phihp out of Spain, 
nothing came of the attempt. 

(9) THE WAB IN 1710. (a) Negotiations tst Gertruvdenberg, 
On the part of Prance, the Abbe de Potoiac and Marshal d^Huzelles 
were plenipotentiaries, and Buys and 'Vanderdussen represented the 
interests of the States General. Marlborough and Eugene, though 
residing at the Hague, forwarded frequent dispatches and instructions 
to the Ihitch negotiators. The Prench king to avert another cam- 
paign ofifered to acknowledge the Archduke as King of Spain ; to 
renounce his grandson Philip ; to give up four cautionary towns in 
Planders as security for Philip's evacuatm^ Spain ; and to destroy 
certain fortifications and cede certain barrier towns as before pro- 
mised. But Louis would not ^ve up the Two SiciUes which he 
demanded as a provision for Philip, neither would he aid the allies, 
by uniting a Prench force to theirs to dispossess his grandson. As 
these points could not be agreed wpoiij the conference broke up. It 
is held that the Prench king was insmoere, for that while the con- 
ferences were going on, he had sent the Ihike de Yendome to take 
the supreme command of the troops in Spain. After the war had 
recommenced, Louis proposed that instead of taking up arms against 
his grandson, he should be allowed to pay something to aid the allies 
in dethroning him. Por this purpose, 500,000 francs a month was 
ofiered, and this sum to be doubled if the Duteh thought it necessary, 
but the Duteh deputies were not satisfied with the securities to be 
given, nothing therefore came of this ofier. It is indeed affirmed, 
that Louis had neither the money to pay, nor the intention to pay it 
if he had. 

(b) Capture of Douay and Betkime. The campaign in the Ne- 
therlands was this year barren of great events. YiUiers commanded 
the Prench forces, which had been augmented by the distress of the 
kingdom, for thousands saved themselves from dying of hunger by 
entering the army. Marlborough and Eugene marched on l>ouay, 
which capitulated after fifty days of open trenches. Bethune sur- 
rendered after a siege of five weeks ; the towns of Aire and St. 
Yenant were also taken, and the campaign was over. Marlborou^^h 
was said to be no longer himself, his mind being thoroughly dis- 
tracted by the reports which reached him from time to time, of the 
changes teking place in the English ministry, which boded nim no 
good. 

(c) JBattles of Almanara, Saragossa, Srihuega and Viciosa. 
General Stanhope arrived in Catalonia in May, and in conjunction 
with the Archduke and the Imperial ^neral Count Staremberg, 
marched into Aragon and defeated Phihp near Almanara, July 27. 
Phihp retired first to Lerida and then to Saragossa, where he was 
again defeated, Aug. 20, losing in killed five thousand, and seven 

2 c* 
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thousand priflonen, besides all his artiUery. Saragossa sarrendered, 
and Philip abandoned the whole of Aragon. A month after Charles 
took possession of Madrid, in expectation of support from Portugal, 
but the Portuguese came not^ and as the grandees forsook him, and 
reinforcements were coming m from France, Charles withdrew from 
the capital. Stanhope and Staremberg with their half-starved troops 
separated, and moved from Madrid in parallel lines. In December, 
Stanhope, resting at Brihuega, was surrounded by the Spanish army 
under vendome, and after ajnllant resistance was compelled to sur- 
render with five thousand English. Within a few days, Vendome 
fell upon Staremberg, at Villa Viciosa. The Spaniards were severely 
handled, and lost a thousand men, but Staremberg also suffered so 
much that he nailed up his cannon, and retreated with all haste to 
Barcelona. Charles had now nothing left to him but Catalonia, and 
that lay open to incursions. 

(10) The WAE in 1711. (a) Marlborough forces the JPk-ench 
Uneeland ccvptures Bouchcdn, Aug. ^ The new ministry did not at 
once supersede Marlborough, as this step would have given offence 
to the allies, which they were not yet prepared to do. The Duke 
therefore again took the field, with a force weakened by his best regi- 
ments having been drawn on, either for Spain or the expedition to 
Quebec. Eugene too soon left him, to take part with the imperial 
troops on the Upper Bhine. Villars commanded the French army, 
which had been drawn together in the neighborhood of Cambray and 
Arras. The French general had established lines reaching from 
Bouchain on the Scheldt to Canch^, and had so defended them by 
redoubts and other works, that they were deemed impr^nable, and 
called Marlborough's ne plus ultra. The Duke however manoeuvred 
with great skill, and distracting the attention of Villars, forced the 
impregnable Unes without the loss of a man. Bouchain was invested, 
and in twentv cUiys in the possession of Marlborough, in spite of tiie 
efforts of Villars to raise the siege. The allied forces now quartered 
in the frontier towns, to be in readiness for the next spring. 

(b) The campaign in i^ain unproductive. The Duke of Argyle, 
withdrawn from the service in Flanders, was put in command of the 
forces in Spain. Everything promised well, for Vendome's army wm 
in a wretched condition, but neither Staremberg nor Argyle was pro- 
perly supported, the latter was actually obliged to borrow money oo 
nis own credit, before the British troops could take the field. One or 
two slight advantages were gained, though they could not be turned 
to account The English ministry continuing deaf to the entreaties 
of Argvle, he returned to England. Charles, whose fortunes m 
S]3ain had been declining since the ill-fated battle of Almanza, se: 
sul for Italy, and in October was elected Emperor in place of his 
brother who had died in the April preceding. 

(c) Expedition against (Quebec. May. This expedition mi 
planned by colonel Nicholson, who had been successful in taking pos- 
session of Nova Scotia, and garrisoning Port Boyal, which he named 
Annapolis. A land force of five thousand men, to whioh two regi* 
ments were to be added from New England, and a fleet under admiru 
Walker, started from Plymouth in May. Brig^er Hill, a mac 

without talents and experience,'* but the brother of Mrs. Masham, 
oonunanded the expedition. Meeting with a storm in the river St 
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Lawrence, by which some of the transports were destroyed, the gene- 
ral called a council of war, and a resolution to return home was. 
agreed upon. Hill reached Portsmouth in October, and when 
scarcely in port, the admiral's ship, the Edgar a seventy-four, blew 
up with all nands, thus giving a sad finale to an expedition aureacly 
sufficiently unfortunate. 

(d) NegoUatUms opened "between JEngland and France. From the 
commencement of the year, the Tories had been engaged in prelimi- 
naries designed to lead to a peace, influenced, as one of their own 
writers says, by a desire to mortify the Whiss and the Butch, and to 
save their country firom a ruinous war. The first agent employed 
was the Abb^ Gaultier, a man of profligate character and by repute 
a spy. After Gaultier had made more than one journey to and ito 
between London and Paris^ueen Anne was pressed by her minis- 
ters to join with the Abb^, Trior, the poet, one of her own subjects 
and a man in whom she might place confidence. Prior therefore 
went to Paris with the Abb^, carrying a paper importing that he was 
entrusted and authorised to commumcate the demands of the queen, 
and bring back an answer. In November the preliminary articles 
were signed, and communicated to the ambassadors of Holland and 
the Emperor. Greatly as these powers were dissatisfied, they found 
themselves obliged to consent to a congress, to meet at Utrecht on 
the 1st of January, to treat for a generalpeace. 

(11) The wae in 1712. (a) Ormond's campaign in the Nether^ 
lands, Marlborough was now displaced and in the course of the 
year withdrew to the continent. The Duke of Ormond took com- 
mand of the British forces in Flanders, though with particular in- 
structions not to hazard an engagement. The States General however 
determined to act on the offensive, and Kepi)el the Dutch Earl of 
Albemarle marched upon Arras, and reduced its magazines to ashes. 
In conjunction with Eugene, Ormond passed the Scheldt, and lent 
some assistance towards investing the town of Quesnojr. During the 
operations of the siege, a copy of the articles to which Louis had 
agreed was sent to Eugene, and the Dutch deputies, with an intima- 
tion that as Ormond was to occupy Dunkirk immediately as a pledge 
from France, he could no longer cover the siege of Quesnoy. Great 
confusion now arose among the confederated forces, the German 
auxiliaries in the pay of Britain refusing to follow the Duke, without 
orders from their respective sovereigns, declaring they would rather 
perish than desert the allies. Ormond with the British now sepa- 
rated firom Eugene and took the road to Dunkirk, which place he 
ed full of vexation and disgust, for the Dutch refused him a 
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passage through several towns which they held, and Yillars actually 
offered him a retreat in France, if his difficulties made it necessary. 
This transaction is held by many to have branded the British name 
with infamy and disgrace. By reason of the defection of the British 
and the want of union among the remaining confederates, Yillars 
took courage and crossing the Scheldt^ achieved some measure of suc- 
cess, which Louis declared were visiDle marks of the protection of 
Groo, who knew the rectitude of his intentions. 

(b) The plenipotentiaries meet at Utrecht. The conferences 
opened Jan. 29. England was represented bv Bobinson, bishop of 
Bristol, and the Earl of Strafford ; Holland by the Deputies Buys 
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and VandcrdusBen; Frinoe by Marihri d'HuzellflB and ttieiW 
PoliKnac; the other allies also sent repreBontativea tiumj^iri&B- 
liirtance. It was of course the obnect of the powen whose innilil 
bcon allied with ours, to put hindranoes in tbe way of a BUharf 
till the oriKinnl purpose was secured. Thin led first to defav^fli 
then to St John. iiowViscouut Bolingbrokeu being aBaiuBtg.^ 
I'ariH, to remove oil obstructions to the &e«ty oetween Enghndtil 
France. A pwqiennon of arms by sea and land for four montisii 
aKTTcd to, to which the allies were to be invited to accede. ScW 
broke now returned, leaving Prior as resideiit minister at tfasfloit 
oC Franro. Tiic Duko of Savoy was the first to give way, and Boifr 
gal followed, being forced thereto by an army of twenty tfasMi' 
men. Philip of Sjpain swore to observe the renunciation indfli 
French pnno4*fl did the same with reBpedt to the crown of Spii 
The States General, alarmed by the defection of Savoy and ]Mo|i 
and tempted by a more advantageous banier. at length simififidtbf 
acquiosence. Austria and the Empire would uotsobmit, thoi#lk 
treaty was not finally signed till the end of March in the ? vwt |* 
and then the Emperor was allowed till the 18th of Jane ftrtf^ 
sideration. 

3. Besults of the War of the Bpaniah 8iLoceiiiia,n 

The Tkkaty of Utrecut. 1713. By this treaty, FrttO 
engaged to acknowledge the Protestant succeasion of the Hon* 
of Hanover, and to abandon the cause of the Pretender, not 
sulTcring bim to return to his dominions, or in any way to assflt 
him ; that tiic crowns of France and Spain should never oe united; 
that the fortifications of Dunkirk be demolished and the harbor 
lilied up ; that Hudson's Bay remain with the English, and tkil 
Nova Scotia, and the islands of St. Christopher and Newfoundhd. 
belong of right to Great Britain, the Trench however to hsn 
liberty to dry fish, and to fish within certain limits - and thit 
commissioners meet in London to settle matters of commerce. 

By tliis treaty, Spain was to cede to England, Minorca ind 
Gibraltar ; afterwards England obtained the Assiento or contnet 
for supplying the Spanish colonies in South America, with four 
thousand eight hundfred negroes from Africa, annually for thirty 
years. (This contract had formerly been held by Portugal, but 
latterly by France) ; to cede to the Emperor, Naples, Milan, Sar- 
dinia, and the Spanish Netherlands ; to cede Sicily to the Duke 
of Savoy, who was to take the title of king. [That the Duke of 
Savoy obtained so much from this treaty, is attributed to the 
fact of his being next in the order of succession to the English 
throne, after the Pretender. Anne's minister, Bolingbroke, 
therefore espoused his interests, as being one of the blood-rovtl 
of England.] ^ 

(2) Thb Babwee Treaty. 1713. The purpose of this 
m to «tnngtheii the frontiers of Holland. In 1701 when the 
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Grand Alliance was formed, the Datch showed the necessity of 
such a barrier to their existence. Anne, on the Protestant suc- 
cession in England being guaranteed by the States, engaged to 
procure for them the right of garrisoning certain places in the 
Spanish Netherlands for their safety/ The Dutch undertook to 
support the garrisons, and the English, in case the barrier should 
be attacked, to furnish ten thousand men and twenty ships of 
war, and if this was not sufficient, England would declare war 
against the aesressor. A treaty to this effect was concluded in 
1709 by Lord Townsend. In the early part of 1713, a new bar- 
rier treaty was concluded between the ministers of Great Britain 
and the States General, which gave to the Dutch, in addition to 
the places already held by them in Flanders, Namur, Charleroi, 
Luxemberg, and Newport. This stipulation between England 
and Holland became a part of the treaty of Utrecht. [This ar- 
rangement gave great offence to Austria, as it put that power to 
the expense of keeping up fortresses, which another power occu- 
pied. They were all demolished by the Emperor Joseph 11. after 
the marriage of his sister Maria Antoinette with Louis XYI. ; 
this as Alison shows, prepared the way for the Erench to overrun 
Flanders in 1793.] 

(3) Treaty op RiLDSTiLDT and Baden. 1714, The Em- 
peror not meeting with success, gave way in 1714, and a treaty 
was concluded at B.astadt between Charles Yl. and the sovereigns 
who had been parties to the peace of Utrecht. By this treaty, 
the Emperor acquired Belgium, Lombardy, Naples, and Sardinia, 
and ag[reed to acknowledge the Electorate of Hanover, and rein- 
state in their dignities the Electors of Cologne and Bavaria. 
The treaty was confirmed at tlie peace of Baden, " by which the 
German empire obtained merely the confirmation of the treaties 
concluded at Munster, Nimeguen, and Byswick". 

BIOGBAPHICAL NOTES. 

Queen Anne. 1664->1714 Anne was the second daughter of 
James II. and Anne Hyde, t^e daughter of the chancellor. In con- 
sequence of her ill health she was sent guite young to Enmce. where 
she lived with her grandmother Henrietta Maria, at St. Columbe ; 
when Henrietta died she resided for a time with her aunt the 
Duchess of Orleans. Her mother died a Boman Catholic in 1671, 
and two years later when her father married Mary of Moden&, 
Charies II. compelled his brother James to allow Compton, bishop of 
London to be Anne's preceptor. Having the excuse of wesik eyes, 
Anne did but little reading, she however learnt to play the guitar, 
and became an gatIj proficient at cards and gossip with Sarah Jen- 
nings. In 1680 Prince George^ afterwards George I. of Enghmd, 
came to this country to seek her hand in marriage, out for causes not 
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woll undoritood was unioicoossAil. 1V> put an end to an ittMhinrtl 
wiiirh sho i^ said to Iiavc had for Sheffield, £arl of Mii]Kn¥e,8bB«i 
inurhcd to Priiioo (fcorgo of Denmark in 1688; CbuwBflettU« 
iuT tiio liand:«oine income of £20,000, and a resiaenoe at WhiteU 
1 hiring the rcifrn of lier father, Anne seems not to have been in ftM 
nt oourt. indeed it otmld scareely be expected, if her dislike to IfaK 
licr mother-in-law, was as great as is represented. It is oertiiBtW 
aftor the birth of the iTetender, her leanings were tomiditti 
count rj' i»arty. 

Anne, 1LS soon as sho knew that her husband had gone ofW tofli I 
Prince of Oran^ce, lost no time in making a flight from tiie cM 
and under the escort of bishop Comnton and Xiord Borjet^ ti^ 
for Nottingham. The aooossion of William did not however tnK 
to her immediate advantage. The kin^ professed himself vsaSkt I 
understand how the Princess could dispose of a revenue of £8llljM 
])i*r annum, and her Kister Mary became estranged on aoooontni 
uisnuto growing out of their respective dairns on the apartmenfti' 
'Whitehall. This ripened into positive hostUity, Anne vnis drinsk 
leave Whitehall, and William deprived her ofthe guards whiditf 
l)oen part of her establishment, and of certain honors which hid be* 
)):iidto her rank at i3ath and elsewhere. After the death of kt 
sistiT Mary, with whom it is doubtful whether any reconcilifliDi 
took ]>l:icc, sue wrote a letter of condolence to the king, and a bettt 
understanding wqa established. Anne, after her accession to tti 
throne, continued under the influence of the Marlboroughs^ tillttt 
inii>eriuus Duchess wiis supplanted by Mrs. Masham, a change whiA 
brought with it the fall of the Whig ministry. The Tories sedias 
to forward the queen's views with regard to the succession of iKt 
brother the Pretender, made an inglorious peace, and by dissraaoi 
among thenb«elves hastened her death. 

Smollett thus characterises Queen Anne : " Her capacity vfasnata- 
nilly good, but not much cultivated by learning ; nor did she exhibit 
any marks of extraordinary genius, or personal ambition. She m 
certainly deficient in that vigor of mind oy which a prince ought to 
preserve his independence, and avoid the snares and fetters ofiyco* 
pliants and favorites ; but whatever her weakness in this particolir 
might have been, the virtues of her heart were never calledin qua- 
tion. She was a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a tends 
mother, a warm fnend, an indulgent mistress, a munificent patroDi 
and a mild and merciful prince." Lord Mahon is much less &Tor 
able : " She [Anne] was a very weak woman, full of prejudices, fond 
of flattery, always governed bfindly by some female ra-vorite, and u 
Swift bitterly observes, ' had not a stock of amity to serve above one 
object at a time*". Can it be necessary to waste words upon the 
mind of a woman, who could give as a reason — a lady's reason— for 
dismissing a Cabinet Minister, that he had appeared before her in > 
tie-wig instead of a full-bottom ? Is it not evident that in such » 
case we must study the advisers and not the character of the sovereign 
—that we must look to the setting rather than to the stone ? 

These sketches are undoubtedly true in the main, though it may 
nevertheless be true, that Anne lacked some of the virtues placed to 
her credit by one writer, and was not quite so imbecile as is aflirmed 
by the other. It was her misfortune to have been imperfectly edu- 
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cated, and at ftn early period of her life to fall under the influence of 
80 strong-willed a woman as Sarah Jennings, whose control over the 
mindof the Princess was little less than despotic. Hence it should 
not be very difficult to account for some of the most questionable 
acts of Anne with respect to her father. Admittinglher defects as a 
sovereign prince, there must have been some few virtues to obtain for 
her the title of " good Queen Anne*'. Neither can it be denied that 
her court had some claim to be called refined and virtuous, or that 
the condition of the Church was not improved by her granting, what 
before had been wasted among courtiers, to the augmentation of the 
stipends of the poorer clergy. 

George, Petncb of Denmabe. 1653—1708. George, the hus- 
band of Queen Anne, was the youngest son of Prederick III. of Den- 
mark, and brother of Christian v., Frederick's successor. At the 
battle of Lunden in 1676, he distinguished himself by his bravery, and 
by the rescue of his brother from the Swedes who had made him 
prisoner. When it was known that Charles II., to gratify the 
national wish, desired to marry his niece to a Protestant, and that 
Anne's first suitor, the Prince of Hanover, had been recalled from 
England by his father. Christian of Denmark made overtures on be- 
half of his brother G^rge. These proved successful, and the mar- 
riage took place 1683. James II. on his accession made him a privy 
councillor, though he no wise distinguished himself, except by de- 
serting to the Prince of Orange on the plea of his zeal for the 
Protestant religion. When William became king. Prince George 
was naturalised by act of parliament, and created Duke of Cumber- 
land.^ He attended in his place in the peers during the reigns of 
William and Anne, and in the former reign occasionally voted against 
the court. On the accession of Anne, her husband became general- 
issimo of all the queen's forces by sea and land. His post was how- 
ever but nominal, for Marlborough held the actual command of the 
army, and the admiralty was managed by a council appointed to 
assist the Prince. He sometimes complained of his little influence, 
the truth was he could be little trusted, for his capacity for business, 
naturally limited enough, was rendered less so by his indolence. 
Charles II. is said to have declared, that he had tried the Prince 
drunk and sober, but there was nothing in him, and Lord Dartmouth 
says, "After thirty years living in England, he died of eating and 
drinking, without any man's thinking himself obliged to Mm". 

Thefamilp of Anne was a very numerous one — nearly a score, but 
the whole died in infancy, except William created Duke of Glou- 
cester, bom 1689. His death took place in 1700, and made a new 
settlement of the crown necessary. 

John Chtjbchill, Duke of Maelboroxtgh. 1650—1722. This 
celebrated general was bom at Ashe in Devon, and came of an ancient 
family whose fortunes had severely suffered by their devotion to the 
cause of Charles I. At the Eestoration the father received some 
compensation for his losses in the shape of small appointments for 
himself and his children. Arabella his daughter became maid of 
honor to the Duchess of York, and her brother John, page to the 
Duke. Arabella eventually became the mistress of the Duke of York, 
and to this it is said her brother owed his early advancement. To 
gratify his desire for a military life, his patron obtained for him a 
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oommiflsion in the ^(uards. and the young eoldier served with some 
dktinotion at Tangier and in the Low Countries, during the reign of 
Charles II. The peace of Nimeguen brought him back to England, 
where he found employment in courtiug Sarah Jenning[a, to whom 
he was married in 1681, both of them retaining positions in the ducal 
household. In 1682 at the solicitation of his patron, he was raised to 
a Sootoh barony (Lord Eyemouth), and made {colonel in the guards. 
When James succeeded to the throne he was created Baron Churchill 
and soon rendered his patron effective service in the suppreesion of 
Monmouth's insurrection. His subseouent desertion of his ro}^ 
master, who had bestowed on him both honors and confidence, is one 
of the ibul blots in the character of Churchill. Eor his treachery he 
was rewarded with the title of Earl of Marlborough, be^des oth^ 
honors, and yet like most of the public men of the HevolutionarY 
period, he intrigued with the exiled king. William quite understood 
mm, employing him at one time and at another depriving him of his 
posts ana even of his Uberty ; and notwithstanding all, WHliam when 
dyiog IB said to have recommended Marlborough to his sucoeesor, as 
the fittest nerson " to l^ul the armies and direct her councils". 

The influence of the Duchess over Anne, perhaps more than 
William's advice, led to the Earl's being appointed to oonunand the 
allied armies in the Succession War. That Marlborough vras suc- 
cessM under so many adverse influences, is a proof of ms consum- 
mate ability. Besides the almost insurmountable difficulty in effecting 
a real united action, with confederated forces under different com- 
manders, each having notions which he held with great pertinacity, 
there was the opposition of the Dutch field-deputies, and mrther,the 
high military character of the Prench army, while that of the Ene- 
Ush was yet to be formed. Marlborough nevertheless was eminentiy 
successful, and won as much honor to the English nation, as he did 
to himself, and at the same time proved that the English are capable 
of meeting their enemies in the field as well as by sea. The spirit 
thus infused into the nation was more than a compensation for the 
outlay of the war; The moral advantage of it in subsequent times 
cannot be calculated. It is not necessary to repeat the ^orious vic- 
tories won, nor the spite of the Tories against ,tne great Duke, wbdcb 
ended first in his disgrace and then in his being compelled to seek s 
refuge on the continent. 

Marlborough was on his way to England when Anne died ; landin; 
at Dover, he proceeded to London wmch he entered in triumph win 
a procession formed to do him honor. George I. restored him to in 
dignities and put him in office, but no great confidence vras ever 
placed in him. In military tactics Marlborough was the great€s* 
general of the age, and in diplomac/ not inferior to many who mad<> 
it a special profession. In private hfe his morals were exemplary, ami 
his temper gentle and affectionate. The treachery of the Duke staiss 
his character, though in this he did the same that was done by nearly 
all the public men of his day, with a view, as they said, to save tbem* I 
selves m the event of a reactionary movement being sucoessful. Tbt i 
charge of peculation has been already noticed. More perhaps w ' 
made of this than was just, it is however not to be denied that hii 
desire of wealth was greater than befitted a man of his rank asi 
emoluments. *»**«. — 
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Sarah Jenkinos, Dttchess of MARLBOBonaH. 1660—1744 
Sarah was the daughter of Richard Jennings, a gentleman of Sund- 
ridge, in Hertfordshire. At an early age she was placed in the house- 
hold of the Duchess of York, where she became the favorite of her 
daughter the Princess Anne. In 1681 she married John Churchill, 
and from her influence over the mind of Anne became as famous as 
her husband, though in another sphere. The queen, mainlv through 
her influence, was persuaded to adopt the foreign policy of tne Whigs 
during more than half her reign, mdeed so great was the power of 
the Marlboroushs, that they may be said to have governed England, 
and determined the course of affairs in Europe during that period. 
Anne was not altogether easy under the impenous control of her old 
companion, and Harley turned this to his advantage by means of 
Mrs. Masham, a near -relative, and a bed-chamber woman to the 
queen. As soon as the Duchess knew that her rival had private in- 
terviews with her royal mistress, she set herself to enquire into the 
"mystery**, and was not long in discovering that her cousin had be- 
come " an absolute favorite". Some fencing took place, at first the 
queen denied it, then gathering firmness from the secret assurances 
of Harley, that he would take her out of the chains of the Marlbo- 
roughs and make a queen of her, she openly adopted Abigail as the 
successor of Sarah. 

This change turned the course of events both in England and 
on the continent, and led to the disgrace of the Duke himself Within 
six months of the death of Marlborough, the Duchess being then 
past sixty, two noblemen became her suitors, tempted as is said by 
her enormous wealth. To their letters she replied with spirit, that 
if she were only thirty instead of sixty, she would not allow the em- 
peror of the world to succeed to that heart which had been devoted 
to John, Duke of Marlborough. Her death took place in 1744, 
having outlived both friends and enemies. Her wealth enabled her 
to leave several large legacies— one of £10,000 to the elder Pitt, in 
consideration of *' the noble defence he had made for the support of 
the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his country*'. This 
extraordinary woman was not without considerable personal attrac- 
tions, but was more distinguished for her irreproachable purity in an 
age of licentiousness. But her temper was almost without control, 
and the cause of her breach with the queen, and of no small inquie- 
tude to her husband. She had a clear head, and a powerful will, 
took a share in the councils on public transactions with advantage to 
the country, and was frequently consulted by the ministers. 
» Abigail Hill, Mrs. Masham. Abigail was the daughter of 
Francis Hill, a London merchant, who had married the sister of the 
father of the Duchess of Marlborough. The father faiUng in busi- 
ness, Abigail was taken into the service of her cousin. Lady Churchill, 
by whose influence she suteequently obtained the place of waiting 
maid to the Princess Anne. Her high-church principles, low cun- 
ning, and general complaisance made her a favorite with her mistress, 
and enabled her ultimately to supplant her patron. In 1707 she 
married Mr. Masham the queen's page. It was this marriage that 
brought about the rupture between tne queen and the duchess, for 
the latter on inquiry found that her royal mistress had not only 
sanctioned the marriage, but had been present at its celebration. 

2d 
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Harley ind Mrs. Maghain fW>m this time intngned Iffl the goven- 
ment wis really in their hands. For her part in these tnnsMtiooL 
her husband was included in the twelve peers mai^ in 1718, w 
Abigail now became Lady Masham. After the death of Aiuie,ito 
live<l in retirement till her decease in 1784. TTaliftiy i in qwddngrf 
these two remarkable women says, ** It is rather a humiliating pnof 
of the sway which the feeblest prmce enjoys even in a limitedDB* 
narchy, that the fortunes of Europe should have been dumgadlv 
nothing more noble than the insolenoe of one waitins-womaa, in 
the cunning of another. It is true that this was effeoted by thioffiBK 
the weight of the crown into the scale of a powerftil faction; yektke 
house of Bourbon would probably not have reigned beyond ttie ^fi^ 
nces, but for Sarah and Abigail at queen Ann^^toilef 

BoBEBT Hablet, Eabl OF OxFOBD. 1661 — ^1724. BobertHtt^ 
ley descended from an ancient fiunily of Hereford ; his grandfiifiMr 
was master of the Mint to Charles I. and his tt£ber governor of DA" 
kirk after the Uestoration. The Harleys were formerly consdoni 
one of the heads of the Presbyterian party, and took the field on tti 
side of the parliament in the early part of the dvil war, bat wfaa 
the Independents gained the ascendancy, they ohanmd sidei ni 
helped to oring about the Bestoration. At the time m the Befoh- 
tion, Robert and his father raised a troop of horse and took posMMi 
of Worcester for the Prince of Orange. After the aooeawm d 
William, Harley sat in the House supporting the Whig prineuleifli 
his fiunily, but m a while he hesitateo, and then passed ovormtti 
Tory side. l)y that party he was three times elected to the Spesko^ 
chair. In 170'!. he was mode secretary of state, through the inflnsiM 
it is said of Abigail Hill, to whom he had rendered servioe in leoooh | 
mending her to the favorable notice of Samuel Masham, the olM 
of her affections. Four years later, Harley was obliged to resign in 
consequence of the treason of one of his clerks. 

On the fall of the Whigs in 1710. Harley was appointed Chanoelkr 
of the Exchequer, and the year following created a peer. A few dan 
after he was appointed Lord Treasurer, and so continued till witUa 
three days of tne end of the reign, when he was dismissed tluoo^ 
the influence of his former patron, whose hate he had excited by a 
want of readiness in securing to her a handsome annuity granted 1^ 
the queen. It is unnecessary to repeat the part taken by Harley in 
the peace of Utrecht, for wmch both he and Bolinf^broke vere im- 
peacned in 1715. After being imprisoned two years m the Tower hB 
was at his own re|q[uest brought to trial before the liords, the Gonb 
mons not appearing to prosecute he was discharged. ^Vom this 
period he Hved in retirement devoting himself to the collection of 
Dooks and manuscripts. His collection of the latter was neatly en- 
larged by his son^nd being purchased by the parliament, forms now 
the well-known Harleian colieotion in the British Museum. That 
he was the patron of literature is in favor of Harley^ but he was a 
poor statesman, and like his contemporaries engaged m treacheiooB 
correspondence with the exiled Stuarts. 

Henby St. John, Viscount Bolingbboee. 1678—1751. Heniy 
was the son of Henry St. John of Battersea, and Mary, daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick. After an early education in the puntanical 
principles of his mother, he was sent to £}ton, aad thence to Chiist 
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Church, Oxford. In 1701 he entered parliament, and attached him- 
self to the Tory administration of Eochester and Godolphin. He 
"WBS already infcimate with Harley, and when his friend was made 
secretary of state, St. John was brousht in as secretary at war, which 
post he retained till the formation oi a Whig ministry in 1708. At 
the restoration of the Tories to power in 1710, he was made secretar/ 
of state, with the direction of foreign afilairs. It was during this 
period of office, that he bore the chief part in negotiating the peace of 
Utrecht. In 1712 he was called to the House of Lords, and soon 
afber a rivalry grew up between him and his old firiend Harley ; aided 
by Lady Masham he subsequently effected the removal of his rival. 
His purpose was now to form a cabinet of Jacobites and restore the 
exilea family, but the unexpected death of the queen, before the 
affair was ripe, rendered it abortive. In 1715 he was impeached, for 
his share in the peace, along with Harley, and being alarmed fled to 
the continent. The Pretender appointed him his secretary of s1».te, 
from which post he was dismissed on the ground of neglect of duty. 
By means of a bribe of £11,000 to the Duchess of Kendal, the kingf s 
mistress, he received permission to return to England, wnich he did 
in 1724, and received back his properW by grant of parliament, but 
not his peerage. Being shut out of parhament^ he vented his temper 
against the ministry by means of the press. Bolingbroke was an ex- 
tensive writer, but nis works are now little read, neither it is said, is 
there much in them worth reading, for his knowledge was inaccurate, 
and his reasoning for the most part specious. His style is thought 
to have considerable merit, being a " happy medium between that of 
the scholar and that of the man of society". It may be added, that 
Bolingbroke was an unbeliever and a man of detestable private 
character. 

James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick. 1670—1784. James 
Fitqames was the natural son of James, Duke of York, by Arabella 
Churchill, sister to the Duke of Marlborough. At the age of seven 
he was sent to France, and educated in a college of the Jesuits ; he 
returned to England about the time of his father's accession, and 
though a mere youth, led a charge of cavalry at Sedgemoor. In 1686 
he set out for Vienna to serve against the Turks, and distinguished 
himself at the siege of Buda. The year following his father created 
him Duke of Berwick, and appointed him colonel of the Oxford 
Blues. After the Bevoiution he served with his father in Ireland, 
and when obliged to retire to the continent, he joined the French 
army against his uncle Marlborough^ whose prisoner he became in 
1693. In 1703, the Duke was naturalised as a subject of France, and 
api)ointed to the command of the French forces in Spain^ from 
which country he was recalled in the next jrear. In 1706 ne was 
made a marshal and again sent to command in Spain, where in the 
year following he won the decisive battle of Aunanza, for which 
JPhilip createa him Duke of Liria and Xerica. He afterwards served 
on the Bhine, in Flanders, and in 1709, in Provence and Dauphiny, 
in defending the frontiers against the Duke of Savoy. This defence 
against a superior force is considered a master piece of strategy. A 
long military career was ended by a cannon ball, which struck off hiij 
head, while engaged in the trenches at the siege of PhiUpsberg. 
Both the public and private character of the Duke are said to have 
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))con exemplary* By his first >« ife, a daughter of the Eail of Gat 
runic, he had one 5on to whom ho tranfenred hu titles and oteteiii 
S]vkin ; bv his wcond wife ho left children, the deaoendaiitBof wfakk 
htiUl the dukedom of Fiti^ames in Franoe, the title of Berwiii bfOf I 
bifii dropped on the Duke's death in 1/34. 

Fbancois Eugene, Prince of Savot. 1668—1736. fma 
Eui^ene was descended in the third degree from the ducal HooBtf 




. . Imperial •■ 

and renounce his alleKiance to Franoe. His first ftamTmigif 
against the Turks at the siege of Viennay in 168S» and sudbimli 
bnvor}- and talent that in 1(K)1 he commanded the Imperial Unroeiii 
l^ixlniont. In IG97, in command of the army in Hungary, he ifiB> 
gn^at victory over the Turks at Zeuta. When the war of the BauA 
iSuccession broke out, Eugene headed the Imperialists in Ita&,ai 
after various successes lost the battle of Iiuzara in 1702 ; he now» 
turned to Vienna and was ai)pointed president of the council dent- 
in 170i he headed the Imperialists at Blenheim, and in 1706 wen tti 
decisive battle of Turin. He had a share in the victories of Onde- 
narde and Molplaquet. His next successes were against the TuId^ 
w)ir)m he defeated at the celebrated battle of Peterwaradin in 17U 
and in the year following obliged the enemy to surrender Beloak^ 
Eugene was as remarkable for modesty of character as for his raUty 
as a general, the former as much as the latter contributed to the aitt- 
cesses in the Succession War, for it rarely happens that two geiudi 
of pretty equal fame, work together as he and Marlborough (fii 
Ijiko Marlborough ho origiuatod no new tactics, but owed his saoooi 
to quickness of perception, decision, and great skill in making the 
best of given circumstances. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Objections made by the Scots to the Union- of the two 
countries. Sir AValter Scott writes : " In Scotland it [the Union] 
was regarded with an almost universal feeling of dis(x>ntent and did* 
honor. The Jacobite party, who had entertained great hopes of 
eluding the act for settlmg the kingdom upon the famOy of Hanover, 
beheld themselves entirely bUghted; the Whigs or iPresbyteriaoB; 
found themselves forming part of a nation in which prelacy was an 
institution of the state ; the Countnr party who had nourished a vain 
but honorable idea of maintaining the independence of Scotland, now 
saw it, with all its sj'mbols of ancient sovereignty, sunk and merged 
under the government of England. All the different professions and 
classes of men, each saw something in the obnoxious treaty, which 
affected their own interest. 

" The nobles of an ancient and proud land, which they were wont 
to manage at their pleasure, were now stripped of their legislative 
privilege, unless in so far as exercised, like the rights of a petty cor- 
poration, by a handful of delegates ; the smaller barons and gentry 
shared their humiliation, their little band of representatives bemg too 
few, and their voices too feeble, to produce any weight in the British 
House of Commons, to which a small i>ortion was admitted. The 
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, clergy's apprehension for their own system of church discipline was 
' sensitively awakened, and their frequent warnings from the pulpit 

* kept the terror of innovation before their congregations. 

* The Scottish lawyers had equal reason for alarm. They witnessed 
I'what they considered as the degradation of their profession, and of 
.the laws, to the exposition of which they had been Drought uj). They 
^ saw their supreme civil court, which had spurned at the idea of 
I' having their decrees reviewed even in the parliament, now subjected 
j' to appeal to the British House of Peers ; a body who could be ex- 
i pected to know Uttle of law at all, and in which the Chancellor, who 
? I)resided, was trained in the jurisprudence of another countrjr. Be- 

* sides, when the septre departed from Scotland, and the lawgiver no 
•' longer sate at her feet, it was Ukely that her municipal regulations 
( should be gradually assimilated to those of England, and that her 
f lawyers should by degrees be laid aside and rendered useless, by the 

institutions of a foreign country which were strange to their studies. 

" The merchants and trading portion of Scotland also found griev- 
ances in the Union peculiar to themselves. The privileges which 
admitted the Scots into the colonial trade of England^ only repre- 
sented the apples of Tantalus, so long as local prejudices, want of 
stock, and all the difficulties incident to forcing capital into a new 
channel, or line of business, obstructed their benefitting by them. 
On the other hand they lost all the advantage of their foreign trade 
whenever the traffic became obstructed by the imposition of English 
duties. They lost, at the same time, a beneficial, though illicit trade, 
with England itself, which took place in consequence of foreign com- 
modities being so much cheaper in Scotland. JLastly, the establish- 
ment of two boards of Customs and Excise, with the introduction of 
a shoal of officers, all Englishmen, and as it was said, frequently men 
of indiflferent and loose character, was severely felt by the commercial 
part of the nation, whose poverty had hitherto kept them tolerably 
free from taxation. 

" The tradesmen and citizens were injured in the tenderest j)oint, 
by the general emigration of families of rank and condition, who 
naturally went to reside in London, not only to attend their duties 
in parliament, but to watch for those opportunities of receiving favors, 
which are only to be obtained by being constantly near the source of 
preferment ; not to mention numerous families of consequence, wha 
went to the metropolis merely for fashion's sake. This general emi- 
gration naturally drained Scotland of the income of the non-residents, 
who expended their fortunes among strangers, to the prejudice of 
those of their country folk, who had formerly lived by supplymg them 
with necessaries or luxuries. The agricultural interest was equally 
affected by the scarcity of money, which the new laws, the money 
drawn by emigrants from their Scottish estates to meet the unwonted 
expenses of LondoD, the decay of external commerce and of internal 
trade, all contributed to produce. 

" Besides these peculiar grievances which affected certain classes or 
professions, the Scots felt generally the degradation, as they conceived 
it, of their country being rendered the subservient ally of the states 
of which, though infinitely more powerful, they had resisted the 
efforts for the space of two thousand years. The poorest and meanesiL 
as well as the richest and most noble, felt that he sliared the national 
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honor ; and the former was even more deeply interested in preserving 
it ontarmshed than the latter, because he had no dignity or consider- 
ation due to him personally or individually, beyond that which be- 
longed to him as a native of Scotland. 

" ^There was therefore nothing save discontent and lamentation to 
be heard throughout Scotland, and men of everv class vented their 
complaints against the Union the more loudly, because the sense of 
nersonal grievances might be concealed and yet indulged under popu- 
lar declamations concerning the dishonor done to the country. 

MODEBN OBJECTIONS TO THE TERMS OF THE UnION^. "It has 

not," Hallam remarks, "been unusual for Scotchmen, even in modern 
times, while they cannot but acknowledge the expediency of a Union, 
and the blessings which they have reaped from it, to speak of its con- 
ditions as less &vorable than their ancestors ought to have claimed. 
For this, however, there does not seem much reason. The ratio of 
population would mdeed have given Scotland about one-eighth of the 
legislative body, instoEid of something less than one-twelfth ; but no 
government except the merest democracy is settled on the sole basl^i 
of numbers ; and if the comparison of wealth and of public conthba- 
tions was to be admitted, it may be thought that a country, which 
stipulated for itself to pay less than one-fortieth of direct taxation, 
was not entitled to a much greater share of the representation thui 
it obtained. Combining the two ratios of population and proper^, 
there seems little objection to this part of the Union ; and in general 
it may be observed of the articles of that treaty, what often occurs 
with compacts intended to obUge future ages, that they have rather 
tended to throw obstacles in the way of reformations for the substan- 
tial benefit of Scotland, than to protect her against encroachment and 
usurnation. 

" This however could not be securely anticipated in the reign of 
Anne ; and no doubt, the measure was an experiment of such hazard 
that every lover of his country must have consented in trembling, or 
revolted from it with disgust. No past experience of history wis 
favorable to the absorption of a lesser state (at least where the govern- 
ment partook so much of the republican form) in one of superior 
power and ancient rivalry. The representation of Scotland in ti» 
united le^lature was too feeble to give anything like security against 
the English prejudices and animosities, if they should oontiuue or 
revive. The church was exposed to the most apparent perils, brought 
thus within the power of a legislature, so frequently influenced by one 
who held her not as a sister, but rather as a bastard usurper of i 
sister's inheritance ; and though her permanence was guaranteed by the 
treaty, yet it was hard to say how far the legal competence of parlia- 
ment might hereafter be deemed to extend, or at least how far sb« 
might be abridged of her privileges, and impaired in her dignity. K 
very few of these mischiefs have resulted from the Union, it ha 
doubtless been owing to the prudence of our f;overnment, aiid chieflf 
to the general sense of right and the diminution of national and reli- 
gious bigotry during the last centurjr. But it is always to be kept i& 
mind, as the best justification of those who came into so great i 
sacrifice of national patriotism, that they gave up no excellent form 

1 ?°t*y» *^* *^® Scotch constitution had never produced the peo- 
ple s happmess, that their parliament was bad m its oompoation, ant 
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in practice little else than a factious and venal aristocracy ; that they 
had before them the alternatives of their present condition, half sup- 
pressed by unceasing corruption, or of a more honorable, but very 
precarious, separation of the two kingdoms, the renewal of national 
and border feuds, at a cost the poorer of the two could never endure, 
and at a hazard of ultimate conquest, which with all her pride and 
bravery, the experience of the last generation had shown to be no im- 
I)ossible term of the contest." 

The Impeachment of Db. Sacheyerell a contest be- 
tween THE TWO THE0BIE8 OP GOVEBNMENT. On this point 

Hallam writes: "Though, with a view to the interests of their 
ministry, this prosecution was very unadvised, and has been deservedly 
censured, it was of high importance in a constitutional light, and is 
not onljr the most authentic exposition, but the most authoritative 
ratification, of the principles upon which the Sevolution is to be de- 
fended. 

" The charge against Sacheverell was not for impugning what was 
done at the Kevolution, which he affected to vindicate, but for main- 
taining it was not a case of resistance to the supreme power, and con- 
sequently no exception to his tenet of an unlimited passive obedience. 
The managers of the impeachment had therefore, not only to prove 
that there was resistance in the Bevolution, which could not of course 
be sincerely disputed, but to assert the lawfulness of taking arms 
against the law— a delicate matter to treat of any time, and not 
l^ist so by ministers of state, and law ofidcers of the crown, in the 
very i)resence, as they knew, of their sovereign. We cannot praise 
too l^hly their speeches upon this charge j some shades rather of 
discretion than discordance, may be perceptible ; and we may distin- 
iruish the warmth of Lechmere, or the openness of Stanhope, from 
the caution of Walpole, who betrays more anxiety than his colleagues 
to give no offence in the highestquarter ; but in every one the same 
fundamental principles of the Whig creed, except on which indeed 
the impeachment could not rest, are unambiguously proclaimed. 

"* Since we must give up our right to the laws and liberties of this 
kingdom,' says Sir Joseph Jekyll, ' or which is all one, be precarious 
in the ei^oyment of them, and hold them only during pleasure, if 
this doctrine of unhmited non-resistance prevails, the Commons have 
been content to undertake this prosecution'. * The doctrine of un- 
limited, unconditional passive obedience,' sa^s Mr. Walpole, 'was 
first invented to support arbitrary and despotic power, and was never 
promoted or countenanced by any government that had not designs, 
some time or other, of makins use of it'. And thus Stanhope still 
more vigorously : ' As to the doctrine itself bf absolute non-resistance, 
it should seem needless to nrove by arguments that it is inconsistent 
with the law of reason, with the law of nature, and with the practice 
of all ages and countries. Nor is it very material what the opinions 
of some particular divines, or even the doctrine generally preached in 
some particular reigns, may have been concerning it. It is sufficient 
for us to know what the practice of the Church of England has been, 
when it found itself oppressed. And indeed one may appeal to the 

graotice of all churches, of all states, and of all nations in the world, 
ow they behaved themselves when they found their civil and reli- 
gious constitutions invaded and oppressed by tyranny. I believe we 
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may further venture to say, that there is not at this day sahsisting 
any nation or government in the world, whose first original did Dot 
receive its foundation either from resistance or compact ; and as to 
our purpose, it is equal if the latter he admitted. For wherever com- 
pact is admitted, there must be admitted likewise a right to defend 
the rights accruing by such compact. To argue the munidpal laws 
of a country in this case is idle. Those laws were only made for the 
common course of things, andean never be understood to have been 
designed to defeat the end of all laws whaiisoever ; which would be a 
consequence of a nation's tamely submitting to a violation of all their 
divine and human rights.' Mr Lechmere argues to the same purpose 
in vet stronger terms. 

But if these managers for the Commons were explict in their 
assertion of the Whig principle, the counsel for Sacheverell by no 
means unfurled the opposite banner with equal ooarase. In this 
was chiefly manifest the success of the former. His advocates had 
recourse to the petty chicane of arguing that he had laid down a 
general rule of obedience without mentioning its exceptions, that the 
JBievolution was a case of necessity, and that they fiuly approved of 
what was done therein. They set up a distinction, which uiough ai 
that time perhaps novel, has sometimes since been adopted byTory 
writers ; that resistance to the supreme power was indeed utterly 
illegal on any pretence whatever, but that the supreme power in tlus 
kingdom was the legislature, not the king ; and that the !Etevolutioa 
took effect by the concurrence of the lords and commons. This is of 
itself a descent from the high ground of Toryism, and would have 
been held by the sincere bigots of that creed. Though spedous. 
however, the argument is a sophism, and does not meet the case o{ 
the Bevolution. For though the supreme power may be said to re- 
side in the legislature, yet the prerogative within its due limits is jusi 
as much a part of the constitution, and the question of resistance to 
lawful authority remains as before. Even if this resistance had been 
made by the two houses of parliament, it was but the case of the civil 
war which had been explicitly condemned by more than one statute 
of Charles II. But as Mr. Lechmere said in reply, it was undeniable 
that the Lords and Commons did not join in that resistance at the 
lievolution as part of the legislature and supremepower^but as par 
of the collective body of the nation. And Sir John Holland had 
before observed, * that there was a resistance at the Bevolution w 
most plain, if taking up arms in Yorkshire, Cheshire, and almost all 
the counties of England ; if the desertion of a prince's own troops to 
an invading prince, and turning their arms against their sovereign, 
be resistance. 

" It might in fact have been asked whether the Bukes of Leed- 
and Shrewsbury, then sitting in judgment on Sacheverell (and who 
afterwards voted him not guilty) might not have been convicted d 
treason, if the Prince of Orange had failed of success ? The advocated 
indeed of the prisoner made so many concessions as amounted to an 
abandonment of all the general question. They relied chiefly on 
numerous passages in the Homilies and most approved writers of the 
Anglican church, asserting the duty of unbounded passive obedience- 
JBut the managers eluded them in their repUes with decent resDecf - 
The same writer adds in a note : « The Homilies are so m^^rnot^ 
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vehement against resistance than Saohaverell was, that it would have 
been awkward to pass a rigorous sentence on him. In fact, he or 
any other clergTman had a right to preach the homily against rehel- 
lion instead of a sermon. As to their laying down general rules 
without adverting to the exceptions, an apology which the managers 
set up for them, it was just as good for Sacheverell ; and the homilies 
expressly deny all possible exceptions." 

The Tbbaty of Utbecht chabactbeised. Lord Mahon 
speaks of this treeJsyiD. the following indignant terms :~" To our 
enemies, indeed, I would willingly leave the task of recording the 
disgraceful transactions of this period. Let them relate the oed- 
chunber influence of Mrs.^ Masham with her sovereign, and the 
treacherous cabals of Harle:^ against his colleagues— by what un- 
worthy means the great administration of Gknlolpnin was sapped and 
overtmrown— how his successors surrendered the pubhc interests to 
serve their own— how subserviency to France became our leading 
feature of poUcy—how the Dutch were forsaken and the Catalans be- 
trayed—until at length this career of wickedness and weakness 
received its consummation in the shameful peace of Utrecht. It 
used to be observed, several centuries ago, that as the EngU&h always 
had the better of the French in battles, so the French always had the 
better of the English in treaties. But here it was a sin ag^nst light ; 
not the ignorance which is deluded, but the &lsehood which deludes. 
We may, perhaps, admit that it might be expedient to depart from the 
strict letter of the Grand Alliance — to consent to some dismemberment 
of the Spanish monarchy— to purchase the resigpation of Philip, or 
allow an equivalent for the Elector of Bavana by the cession of 
Sicily and Sardinia^ or perhaps, of Naples. So many hands had 
grasped at the royal mantle of Spain, that it could scarcely be other- 
vnse than rent m the strugn^e. But how can the friends of Bo- 
lingbroke and Oxford possibly explain or excuse, that they should 
offer far better terms at Utrecht in 1712, than the French had been 
willing to accept at Qertruvdenberg in 1709 ? Or, if the dismissal of 
the Duke of Marlborough had so far raised the spirits of our enemies 
and impaired the chances of war, how is that dismissal itself to be 
defended?" 

Hailam's remarks are eaually condemnatory : ''But whatever 

i'ud^ent we may be disposed to form as to the poUtical necessity of 
eavmg Spain and Amenca in the possession of PhiUp, it is impossi- 
ble to justify the course of that negotiation which ended in the peace 
of Utrecht. It was at best a dangerous and inauspicious concession, 
demanding every compensation that could be devised, and which the 
circumstances of the war entitled us to require. France was still 
our formidable enemy ; the ambition of Louis was still to be dreaded, 
his intrigues to be suspected. That an English minister should have 
thrown himself into the arms of this enemy at the first overture of 
negotiation ; that he should have renounced advantages upon which 
he might have insisted; that he should have restored lille, and 
almost attempted to procure the sacrifice of Toumay ^ that through- 
out the whole correspondence and in all personal mterviews with 
Torcy he should have shown the triumphant queen of Great Britain 
more eager for peace than her vanquished adversary; that the two 
courts should have been virtually conspiring agEunst those aUies. 

2d* 
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They loudly inveigui-d a^o^ the subserviency to Prance-HL^ - 
«orti«in of our old allies — the outrage wrought upon the peers--tbi 
dc«.\j>tions practised upon the sovereign— and the other measuiCBof 
the Torv administntion. 

"* i^uofi were the Tories and such were the WhiRs of Queen A nun . 
Can it be doubted that, at the accession of William the Fourth, 
Harloy and St John would have been called TVhigs — Somers and 
S;aiihope Tories ? Would not the October Club have loudly cheered 
the measures of Lord Grey, and the Kit- Cat have found itself re- 
newed in the Carlton ?'* 

Lord MacauUky thus expresses his dissent finom his brother peer.' 

" The absolute position of the parties has been altered ; the rd^ve 

position remains unchanged. Through the whole of that neat 

"*«««Mw|^ which began before these party-names existed, and which 

"■va after the^ have become obsolete, through the whole of that 

■nentb of whush the Charter of John, the institution of the 

taunop*. ttaA extinction of Yillenage, the separation (rom 
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" the see of Borne, the expulsion of the Stuarts, reform of the Bepre- 
. sentative System, are successive stages, there have been, under some 
name or other, two sets of men, those who were before their age, 
\ and those who were behind it, those who were the wisest among their 
contemporaries, and those who gloried in bein^ no wiser than their 
mreat great-grandfathers. It is aeUghtfdl to think, that in due time, 
the last of those who struggle in the rear of the great march will occupy 
the place now occupied by the advanced guard. The Tory ])arlm- 
inent of 1710 would nave passed for a most liberal parhament in the 
days of Elizabeth ; and there are at present few members of the Con- 
servative Club who would not have been fUlly qualified to sit with 
Halifax and Somers at the Kit-cat. 

'* Though therefore we admit that a modem Tory bears some re- 
semblance to a Whig of Queen Anne's reign, we can by no means 
admit that a Tory of Anne's reign resembles a modem Whig. Have 
the modem Whigs passed laws for the purpose of closing the entrance 
. of the House of Commons aj^ainst the new institutions created by 
trade ? Do the modem Whigs hold the doctrine of divine right ? 
Have the modem Whigs labored to exclude all Dissenters from 
office and power ? The modem Whigs are indeed at the present mo- 
ment like the Tories of 1712, desirous of peace, and of close union 
with France. But is there no difference between the France of 1712, 
and the France of 1882 ? Is France now the stronghold of the " Po- 
pish tyranny" and the " arbitrary power" against which our ancestors 
fought and prayed? Lord Mahon will find, we think, that his 
parallel is, in all essential circumstances, as incorrect as that which 
Fluellen drew between Macedon and Monmouth, or as that which an 
ingenious Tory lately discovered between Archbidiop Williams and 
Archbishop Vernon. 

Of the pabty violence in the beion of Anne. " The 
reign of Anne is distinguished, even in the annals of Endand", ob- 
serves Professor Smyth, " for the violence of its politics, rarty vio- 
lence has been not uncommonly a topic of censure and lamentation 
with good men, and their accusations and reproaches have been 
urged often with sincerity, and sometimes with reason ; but care 
must be taken on these occasions, both by those who are disposed to 
make these indisciiminate indictments, and those who are disposed 
to listen to them. It is in itself rather a suspicious circumstance, 
when men who are at all conversant with the business of the world 
are found expressing themselves verv strongly or very often, against 
the violence of parties or the fury of factions. In a mixed and free 
government, there will naturally arise, as I must ever repeat, two 
great and leading divisions, those who lean to the side of authority, 
and those who lean to the side of privilege. Questions, unlike in 
name and form, will often involve the same general principles, and 
men are not, therefore, always as inconsistent as they seem. Trains 
of measures wUl often emanate ifrom one point, and proceed in the 
most strictly logical succession, and must be therefore supported and 
resisted always by the same men. It is therefore not possible that 
those who are resdl/ independent and sincere should not often in free 
legislative assembhes, vote in sets and parties, and it is equally im- 
possible that they should not become infiamed by sympathy and col- 
lision, fiead the works of Soame Jenyns, and of Locke. Would not 
each of these men, for instance, while they retained their intesritY> 
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haie been 8een always on the opposite sides of any question that 
could affect the constitution and goyemment of a free country ? 

" The real and proper topic for lamentation and reproach is not» 
ezaotbr, that men are often yiolent and systematic in their opposition 
to each other, but that they do not adopt their principles with suf- 
ficient care, and then follow them up with sufficient sincerity and 
honor. Moderate men, as they call themselyes, and men of no party, 
as they profess themselyes to be, will generallv be found to be men 
who take little concern, or are but ill-mformed, on political subjectB; 
and if they are members of the legislature, they are prettly uniformly 
obseryed, as they are of no party, forsooth, to taJce care to be of that 
party which is the strongest— to be of the minister's party (be he who 
he may), and to benefit by their neutrality. It is possible, indeed, fix 
men to be of no party, and to assume the ni^h station of real patriots ; 
and eyen when tney are of a party, to remain patriots, by refu^g to 
sanction those measures of the party which they disapproye. This is, 
perhaps, the highest possible ambition of an intelligent and virtuous 
inan, but such an emmenoe can only be attained on one hard condi- 
tion, that of never receiving a fkyor from those in power. I 

conclude by observing, that the causes of political ammosity were, in 
those times, very peculiarly weighty and animating. The quesnons 
that lay often between the parties were, in reality, what fanmy was to 
possess the throne ; whether the title to the crown was to be founded 
on divine and hereditary right, or on the principles of an original 
contract, that is, whether on arbitrary or free principles: whether 
the religion established in the country was to be certainly Frotestanti, 
or probably Eoman Catholic ; in a word, whether principles decidedly 
fevorable, or principles clearly hostile, to the civil and relisious liber- 
ties of the country, were to be mainteoned and established/* 



CHAPTER Vni. 

PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

Section I. The Moral Condition of flie People. 

1. Thb low estate of the clergy. The moral instruotion 
jf the people was very uneven at different parts of the Stuart period, 
a.nd in difieient places at the same time. Indeed, the condition of the 
Einthorised instractors of the people was very unfavorable, owing in 
part to their low worldly estate. In Gregory's Scheme of Income and 
Expenditure for the year 1688, the average mcome of the " eminent 
3lerg^' is given as £72, and tluit of the lesser derpgrmen" as £50; 
bhat IS, acoor^g to the same scheme, the latter received about one- 
fourth more tlum an artizan, the former little more than a small free- 
holder. Macaulay states the income of the church at that time as 
only about one-seventh of what it is at present. The same writer 
Iraws the following^ word-picture of the condition of the rural cleric : 
— '* Not one living m fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a famuy 
comfortably. As children multiplied and grew, the household of the 
priest became more and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and 
iiore i>lainly in the thatch of his parsonage, and in his sinp;le cassock. 
Dften it was only by toiling on ms glebe, by feeding swme, and by 
oading dungoarts, tnat he could obtain daily bread ; nor did lus u^- 
nost exertions always prevent the baUiffs from taking his concordance 
md his inkstand in execution. It was a white day on which he was 
idmitted into the kitchen of a great house, and regaled by the ser- 
rants with cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like 
}he children of the neighboring peasantry. His boys followed the 
slough ; and his girls went out to service. Study he found impos- 
dble, for the advowson of his living would hardly nave sold for a sum 
lufficient to purchase a sood theologial library ; and he might be 
x)nsidered as unusually lucky if he had ten or twelve dogeared 
rolumes among the note and pans on his shelves. Even a keen and 
itrong inteUeoc might be expected to rust in so unfavorable a situa- 
ion. 

Further, the political condition of the country was unfavorable to 
;he derg;^, durmg most of this period. From the first there were 
livisions m the church itself. Many of the clergy were favorable to 
changes in church disciphne, and hence there were frequent cases of 
nsubordination, and a general want of hearty allegiance to the Es- 
ablishment. It was indeed to remedy this state of things, that Laud 
intered with so much zeal on, what appeared to him, so absolutely 
lecessary to the welfare of the church. The Puritan ascendency 
tame, and filled the churches with a diversified priesthood, made up 
o a great extent of men unlearned and fanatical. Nor were thinra 
nuch improved at the Restoration. " Religion", so writes a church 
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dignitary, " was itself the most fertile cause of contentioii, and fos- 
tered every evil passion with which the human breast is corrupted. 

Fanaticism and a false discipline had promoted the cause of 

hypocrisy and irreligion, and debauchery and vice followed in their 
tram ; but party feeling seemed likely to have destroyed whatever 
portion of Christianity remained, had not God in mercy raised up a 
body of men, whom the very dangers and difficulties of the times 
tended to educate ; and whose virtues and experience were matured 
by the opposition Which they were obliged to encounter." There weie 
however, during the whole period, many clergymen both good and 
learned. The former were to be found, here and there, alTover the 
country, the latter principally at the umversities, the cathedrals, and 
in the capital. 

After tne Uevolntion the churches are said to have been better 
supplied, though the clerical stafi is acknowledged to haTe been still 
of an inferior kind. Both Burnet and Atterbury testify to a vrant d 
attention to clerical duties. The former writes, " I nave observed 
the clergy in all places through which I have traveQed— Papis^ 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Dissenters, but of them alL our clergy is 
much the most remiss in their labors in private, and tne loist seven 
in their lives" : the latter speaks of the relaxation and decay of ^ 
discipline of tne church, and states that " a due regud to reli^oaa 
persons, places, and things, has scarce in any age been more wanUnf. 
Lord Mabon attributes the decline in the Establishment after ute 
Bevolution, to the political divisions of that period : " Thus» then, in 
the whole period since 1688, except the four last years of Queen Anoe, 
a large proportion of the clergy were in a state of dissatisfiaction and 
opposition to the Ministers, if not to the Sovereign* From this un- 
natural alienation between the Church and State, there soon followed 
another between the higher and lower clergy. The new govemmeot. 
as might be supposed, selected its bishops from its small minority of 
partisans, rather than from the imfnendly majority ; and thus it 
nappened that most of the clergy came to be on one side, and most oi 
the oishops on the other. .... The result was a total de<»y of dis- 
cipline ; for where ther^is no confidence and cordiality, discipline can 
only be enforced by harsh measures, and these were repugnant to tbp 
gentle spirit of the bishops. They therefore allowed tneir authoiity 
to sleep, except in the rare cases of gross irregularity ; they had s^ 
dom any labor of love, and their fatherly guidance was no more." 

2. A BAD PUBLIC EXAMPLE. The low condition of morals dnrinf 
the Stuart period, was not wholly due to the want of a better edu* 
cated and more active clergy. In high places, the example vras CQ^ 
rupting to an extreme degree. James L was of loose, low habits, aid 
his hinguage obscene and disgusting. Oaths were constantly in hii 
mouth, and the influence of a king brought the vice into fashio&i 
Some of the scenes enacted in the court of the first Jamee are not 
to be repeated. The influence of Charles L was bettor, inasmuch 
he discouraged the indecency which had charaoterisea the oourt ^. 
his father, yet the cavaliers were notorious for their profligacy of main 
ners. After the Eestoration, religion and morality seemed to be dM 
funot ; the oourt set the model for the most abandoned morals, td 
the statesmen for want of good faith. On the continent, it be^e I 
proverbial saymg, « He swears like a Bnton, is as dnmi as waEni^ 
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lishman, and'as lewd and profane as a Londoner*'. And even after 
the Eevolution, there existed, as is evident from the entire history of 
the reisns of WiUiam and Anne, a shameful want of public honesty. 

3. The Mobal tone of the nation degraded. It can be a 
matter of no surprise, that with an inferior clergy, a bad example in 
the higher circles, and a fitful condition of pubUo affairs, if the notices 
we have of public morals during this period, should be unfavorable. 
In the large towns, London in particular, a numerous class subsisted 
upon plunder, gained by force or craft. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
mode of dishonesty current in the present day, but was then known 
and practised with dexterity. Cutpurses, for purses were then hung 
at the waist, formed a regular professson, and schools existed in Lon- 
don for training novices. Others, with sweets, allured children to 
their haunts, where they made such changes in their appearance, that 
they could no longer be recognised, and then shipped them off to the 
Plantations to be disposed of as slaves. In the practice of kidnapping, 
Bristol had a bad notoriety, as mav be seen m the "Lives of the 
Norths" ; only in this case it was done by the mayor and aldermen 
abusing their authority, to ship off and sell the petty offenders that 
came before them, under pretence that it was the only way by which 
the culprits could save their necks. On the high roads, baiids of men 
numbering from ten to forty, armed with steel pikes and other wea- 
ponS) rendiered travelling almost impossible; whoever was under the 
necessity, waited till a considerable party had gathered with the in- 
tention of pursuing the same route. Towards the close of the period 
public attention was directed to the pireat increase of drinking nabits 
imong the people. In London, spirits were sold at stalls and carried 
ibbout on barrows. A few years later, a committee of the magistrates 
>f Middlesex, reported that Oeneva and other strong waters were sold 
t)y retail at every tenth house in some parishes, in others at every 
ieventh. and in one, at every fifth house ; and this in addition to what 
NBs sola in the streets. 

All through the period there was a want of refinement of feeling, 
)ven among those classes where it might have been expected. " There 
s," observes Macaulay, "scarcely a page of the history, or lighter 
iterature of the seventeenth century, which does not contain some 
)roof that our ancestors were less humane than their posterity. The 
liscipline of workshops, of schools, of private families, though not 
nore efllcient than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well 
)orn and bred, were in the Imbit of beating their servants. Peda- 
gogues knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their 
)upils. Husbands, of decent station, were not ashamed to beat their 
vives. The implacabiUty of hostile factions was such as we can 
carcely conceive. Whigs were disposed to murmur because Straf- 
ord was suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned before hi» 
ace. Tories reviled and insulted Bussell as his coach passed firom 
he Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln's Inn Fields. As little mercy 
vas shown by the populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an 
offender was put in the pillory, it was well if he escaped with life 
rom the shower of brickbats and paving stones. If he was tied to 
he cart's tail, the crowd pressed round mm, imploring the hangman 
give it the fellow welL and. make him howl. Gentlemen arranged 
larties of pleasure to Bridewell on court-days, for die purpose of 
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MH'ing the wrotched women, who beat hemp there, whippei Ai 
presdetl t<) death for refusinfi; to plead, a woman bamealxwM 
excited le^ sympathy than is now felt for a galled hone or moif' 
driven ox." I 

IMicient in moral tone, as the seventeenth oentuzr nndHM 
was, it would bo an error to conclude that it was utogether W 
Huniet says of *'the men of trade and busineflB, they are MOlr 
tincaking, the best body in the nation; generous, sober, anaalii^ 
bic. and that the inhabitants of cities had ''more knowledge^!* 
xcui. and more charity, with a great more devotion'', than tiiep# 
in the countr)'. It is moreover a sign of improvement, thitinm 
thfn> was founded the tiocietji for the Reformation qfMmmmi^\ 
teiidtnl to M!cure the better observance of the SabbatL to Gheckfti 
dLsitolute morals of the people, and to abolish the hauntsofiinil 
the metropolis. The year 1686 saw the birth of the Soeietffoth^ I 
motintj Christian Knowledge, ** Its original design was to pnnwj* 
religion in the Plantations, to secure the pious education orthe|i> ' 
at home, and to reclaim those that err in the fundamentals 6tdm 
tianity. By the year 1701, it had procured considerable donliM 
and had transmitted the same to the plantations in libraries, idM 
and other books, with a voluntary maintenanoe for the sevenuniB*- '] 
ten to be employed in the plantations." In 1701, was institateitk 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign I^arU, for l^e WUpoi 




nios, and factories. As this was one of the objects of the ChriatiB 
Knowledge Society, a transfer of that branch of the original daaf^ 1 
was made. " These societies were mainlv the result of theunweuiBi I 
labor of Dr. Thomas Bray (born in Sliro]}shire 1656, educated ti 
Ilart-hall, Oxford, and died 1720) a man of indefatigable energy o^ 
bounded charity, and exemplary life". ' 

Section II. The Intellectaal condition of the People 

1. Education of the supebior classes. For the purposes of 
a higher education, two additional colleges were founded at oSxi 
Waaham in 1611, by Nicholas Wadham of Somersetshire to bxn^ 
warden, fifteen fellows, and fifteen scholars; and Pembroke 'in 163(1 flO 
called from the Earl of Pembroke, then Chancellor of the TJniv^^i 
to have a master, fourteen fellows, and thirty scholars. In lte7, « 
College was founded at Durham by Oliver Cromwell, who endowed 
it with property taken from the cathedral clergy, but at the Bestoift- 
tion the dean and chapter resumed their lands and the college ceased. 
The education of the higher classes is said to have been almost 
limited to a little Latin and less Greek, beaten in by a "lashing 
master", resulting as Macaulay says in learning less solid and pro- 
found than at an earlier or a later period, though he adds, that to 
speak Latin well was a much more common accomplishment than in 
our time. The proper finish of a superior education is thus described 
in the Spectator. Nothing is more frequent, than to take torn 
grammar and taw, and under the tuition of some poor scholar who 
IS willing to be banished for thirty pounds a-year and a Uttle viotualsi 
send him crying and snivelling mto foreign countries. Thus he 
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spends his time as children do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
same advantage, in staring and gaping at an amazing variety of 
strange things ; strange indeed to one who is not prei)ared to the 
reasons and meanings of them, whilst he should he laying the solid 
foundation of knowledge in his mind, and furnishing it with just 
rules to direct his future progress in lue, under some skilful master 
in the art of instruction.'* Juster view^ however, were beginning to 
be entertained of what constitutes real education, for both Milton 
and Locke had written on the subject treatises which may even now 
be read with advantage. 

2. Commencement of schools fob the foobeb classes. 
In the latter part of this period, were laid the foundations of a school 
system for the poorest class. The Jesuits, in 1687, opened a school 
in the Savoj^, which soon numbered four hundrea scholars; to 
counteract this a charity school was opened at Westminster in 16S8, 
and was followed by others at Lambeth, St. Botolphs, and other 
places. About the time of the Eevolution, the Nonconformists es- 
tablished a charity school in Southwark, in which poor children 
were taught the elements of learning, and the principles of religion 
according to the Assembly's catechism. In 1698 was established the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, one of its objects being 
to secure the pious education of the poor, and the circulation of use- 
ful and religious books. At the close of this period, it had enrolled 
nearly eleven hundred poor schools in England and Ireland, contain- 
ing twenty thousand scholars, all of whom were clothed, and many 
lodged and fed. Eor the encouragement of this work, and in aid of 
the funds, an annual sermon was preached, when all the children in 
the London schools met and sang, first in 1704 at St. Andrews, Hol- 
born, then at various churches, till in 1782, the gathering settled 
down at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

3. Education of Females. Speaking of the education of 
females, Macaulay remarks, ** even in the highest ranks, and in those 
situations which afforded the greatest facilities for mental improve- 
ment, the English women of that generation were decidedly worse 
educated than they have been at any other time since the revival of 
learning. At an earUer period they had studied the master pieces of 

ancient genius But during the latter part of the seventeenth 

century, the culture of the female mind seems to have been almost 
entirely neglected. If a damsel had the least smattering of literature 
she was regarded as a prodigy. Ladies hig;hly born, highly bred, and 
naturally quick witted, were unable to write a line in their mother 
tongue without solecisms and faults of speUing such as a charity girl 
would now be ashamed to commit. The explanation may easily be 
found. Extravagant licentiousness, the natural effect of extravagant 
austerity, was now the mode : and licentiousness had produced its 
ordinary effect, the moral and intellectual degradation of women." 

To the above statements it has been replied with some justice, 
"English orthography was not settled for years after this period— the 
orthography of our greatest poets, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, was 
irregular even in their printed editions. We have before us the 
edition of the " Paradise Lost" 1668, with specimens of misspelling 

not merely unsettled but grotesque Let any one turn to any 

collection of original letters of tnat period, and he will see that the 

2£ 
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1 ,-»t o(Ui«it<Hl inn^ns* i^Ued very ill. The worst orthogr^.if « I 
m:iy !«) ^ill it. Ill Kill-* s last letters, is that of two ksTMdWwi 
Wli:ii,tlu*rif«'n-,d«Ks that prove against the sound ednatioQ of » 
li.ii.s in lui ;iiM- that prcHluoed Lady Hussell (whose admirable WW , 
jin- vtry iU-siK-lktb, Ijuiy lanshawe, Mrs. Hutohin800,Mn.Gotf- 
lliin, ami «) many ..iher ladies of whose acoomplishmentewetoe 
f\i'U'n<v snthnenl tlu-ueh less conspicuous? Jidy Clawndoi,fcf 
iii-taniv (who w:b* Mii» Backhouse, a private gentleman's dttgh^ , 
iiiuiplains in H'lisi, in a lively strain, of "of the many female pfi«* 
wiirk man n fact urinj; news m Dublin, to be sent toIx)ncloiLaniR' 
lunic<l with interest." 

I, CoMMKNCKMKNT OF A KEW8PAPSB tlTBHATUBR ThW^ 

(UnicHlhy wmie writers, there was from the time of JameediJO'l 
wan is, a growth of intellectual activity, the best proof of whkh»» li 
Im- t'liund in the dcniand for books, pamphlets, diumals, &c.' a^ 
ont' it may have been in comparison to that of our own aselyet^ 
a vi-ry rosj)CH;table one for the seventeenth century Indeed tbet' 
t.ii-.' spirit of party which existed, as well in politics as in rdip* 
t uilrd much to sharpen the mtelhgence of the age, and good ao^ 
rity ailirms that as a consequence, the English language acqcdndi 
I'rcri.sion, c(>i»ionsnossj and power before unknown. ^^ 

hi till! shapo of " Duirnais", or Newspapers as we now calltliflB)^ 
new and ]>owerful form of literature made its appearance ThefiiS 
n*wsjrti|»crs, as far as wo know, were published m the reiim of JmW 
I. in tin; r<)nn of small quartos, contoining news relatingto foref 
iiarts. This is indicated bytheur titles,^* News out of Hollim i 
'* News from Italy," &c. In 1(522, these occasional sheets were ««• 
verted into a regular weekly publication, entitled "The News of ti 
Present "Week". It was between the first meeting of the Longpa^ 
liament in KMO and the Kestoration^ that this form of literatuR 
acciuired that politiwd importance which it has ever since reUdoei 
DuriuK this period of twcn^ years, as many as a hundred were pub- 
lished under the titles of "piurnals", "Special Passages" "Meroi- 




auziliaxy was the w^ 
coT^sidercd, that each of the rival armies carried a printer with it 
After the Kestoration, a considerable number of papers continued to 




continued to the present time as the "London Gazette" was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1G65, the court and parliament being there ob 
account of the plague. It was not till 1709 that a daily paper wa5 
issued, " The Daily Courant" ; there were then seventeen otl^s pub- 
lished thrice a week, and one twice. 

5. The wide circulation of a pamphlet LITEHATria 
[Besides newspapers, the principal political and religious questions of 
the day were discussed in separate pamphlets, which appear to bare 
been widely distributed. The number issued from the press, within 
twenty years from the meeting of the Long parliament is stated to 
be near thirty thousand. And when the press was put under re- 
strictions after the Restoration, vast niunbers were privately printed 
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in Enj2;land, or introduced from Holland, in defiance of the vigilance 
of the government. To put into circulation this immense variety of 
pamphlets and other small literature, we learn from an ordinance of 
the parliament, that " divers vagrant persons of idle conversations, 
had forsaken their usual callings and accustomed themselves, after 
the manner of hawkers, to sell and cry about the streets and in other 
places, pamphlets, books, &c". Baxter also informs us that in his 
time, pedlars supplied country readers with ballads and small books, 
and that he himself had sent abroad myriads of tracts, beside broad 
sheets for pasting on public walls. Just before the close of the Stuart 
period, a new class of periodical literature made its appearance, con- 
sistiug of short essays on men and manners, or attacks on the vices 
and foibles of the age. This enterprise, altogether new, was com- 
menced by Richard Steele in 1709. The " Tatler", as the sheet was 
called, proposed to appear three times a week, " to expose'*, as the 
author stated, " the false arts of life, to pull off the disguises of cun- 
ning, vanity, and affectation, and to recommend a general simplicity 
in our dress, our discourse, and our behaviour*'. The " Spectator** 
followed in 1711, managed conjointly by Steele and Addison, with the 
assistance of a few other critics ; it maae its appearance every morn- 
ing, and on some days the demand reached twenty thousand copies. 
In 1713, the Spectator being temporarily suspended, Steele started 
another paper of the same character, entitled the " Guardian**. 

6. Eestkictioks on the Press. During the greater part of 
this period, the governing powers were extremely jealous of the 
power of the press, and various acts were passed to keep it within 
narrow limits. And these acts were not confined to monarchs, the 
men who professed themselves the champions of liberty, and who 
overturnea both the throne and the altar in pursuit of it, did not 
hesitate to copy in this respect the tyranny they had overthrown* 
"We read,*' observes Hallam, "the noble apology of Milton [The 
Areopagitica, or a Speech for the liberty of Unlicensed Printing] for 
the freedom of the press with admiration ; but it had little influence 
on the parliament to whom it was addressed**. The ordinance of 
1643 states that very many persons had " taken upon them to set up 
sundry private printing presses in corners, and to print, vend, pub- 
lish, and disperse books, pamphlets, and papers in such multitudes, 
that no industry could be suflicient to discover or bring to punishment 
all the several absconding delinquents." It was therefore ordered 
that no books should be henceforth printed, without the license of 
such person or persons as the parliament should appoint. In a sub- 
sequent ordinance it was enacted that no " hawkers shall be any 
more permitted ; and that they and all ballad-singers, wheresoever 
they are or may be apprehended, shall forfeit all books, pamphlets, 
ballads, and papers by them exposed to sale, and shall, by such as 
shall byvirtue of this act seize upon them, be conveyed and carried 
to the House of Correction, there to be whipt as common rogues*'. 
These restrictions, with more or less foree, were continued till the 
act to restrain unlicensed printing was allowed to expire in 1694. 

Section III. The Social condition of the people. 

1. Geneeal condition or thb labob class. In this period 
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there was a Renenl improvement in the social condition of all daases, 
but more particularly m that dependent on manual labor. The mid- 
dle class was now fast rising into comparative opulence, and the poor 
felt the advantage of it. In evidence of a general material improve- 
ment, it has been remarked that the outbreak which overthrew the 
monarchy, was rather the offiipring of plenty than of want, as it was 
from the befi^nning not a movement induced by wretchedness, bat a 
war of opinions and principles. The mouey question was introdaoed 
into it, yet in such a way as proved, that even to the lower classes it 
was a vital question whether the results of their labor could be taken 
from them at the pleasure of the sovereign. Further, the successive 
reductions of the interest of money from ten to five per cent, show 
an amazing increase of spare capited for the emplojrment of labor. 
This increase of wealth is attributed to the Navigation Act^ wluch 
gave employment to English shipping; in place of foreigners, to the 
rapid increase of our colonies in America, to the introduction of new 
manufactures, or the improvement in the manufacturing processes 
of the old ones, and to the improvements in agriculture. 

The increase of wealth and a fall in the value of silver, led to a 
general advance, both of waf^es and the cost of the necessaries of life. 
The following figures referring to wages are to be taken only as ap- 
proximations, for as Adam Smith remarks, the price of labor " can- 
not be ascertained very accurately anywhere, different prices being 
often paid at the same place and lor the same sort of labor, not only 
accoroing to the different abilities of the workmen, but according to 
the easiness and hardness of the masters". During this period four- 
fifths of the labor class were employed in farm work receiving a 
wage of about eight pence a day in the reign of James L, and in the 
reipfn of Anne about double that sum. Artisan's wages in the same 

Eenod rose from one shilling to two and upwards ; I>efoe speaks of 
aving paid some workmen as much as twenby-five and even thirty 
shillings a week. Macaulay states that wages generally at the time 
of the Revolution were about half what is now oaid, and this, taking 
into account the rather uncertain account of t'he reoords, appears a 
fair estimate. Wheat considered now the main staple of foo<L sold 
during the Tudor period at an average of about twenty-six sfauUngs 
the quarter, but the average during the Stuarts was forty-six. show- 
ing an increase of twenty shillings. In some years the pnoe of wheat 
was very high, in 1648 it rose to eighty-five shillings, and it was re- 
peatedly above sixty. 

Comparing the mcrease of wages with the increase in the cost of 
wheat, a little advantage appears on the side of the former, that is, it 
would take six days less to earn a quarter of wheat. But the com- 
parison is imperfect, for the lower classes except in the southern 
counties rarely ate wheaten bread, and what was the price of the in- 
ferior bread corns, as rye, barley, and oats, does not appear. We 
know, however, that the poor fared better than they had done before, 
and complaints were made that what had satisfied their forefathers, 
was not thought good enough for their descendants. Meat was much 
cheaper than now, all through the period it sold for two or three 
pence the pound, in particular years even lower than that. Beer 
also, the common beverage of the people, was low in price : but suiar 
salt, soap, and many articles of clothing were dearer than at present 
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^ It was to the advantage of this class, that garden vegetables towards 

the end of the period found their way into the poor man's plot. 
= 2. The gbowth of paupeeism. Erom causes not very clearly 
- understood, there grew up, side by side with the general improve- 
ment, a mass of pauperism which imposed on the nation a tax greater 
than any other. While the bulk of the people was improving in 
their material condition, a considerable fraction was sinking down mto 
habits of improvidence and dependence. This monster dimculty had 
pressed heavily on the nation during the Tudors, and though Henry 
VlII. hung the vagrants oflF at the rate of sixteen hundred a year, 
and his daughter Elizabeth, four hundred a year, the evil was not 
subdued. There had always been a certain amount of vagrancy, but 
when an end was put to the feudal relation, a larger amount of free 
labor was thrown into the market than could be employed. Eather 
than Ue down and die, which by law they ought to have done, the 
unemployed poor wandered from their homes in the hope of bettering 
their condition, and under the pressure of hunger, no doubt many of 
them pilfered. This led to severe laws being enacted by legislators 
who understood not the real nature of the case. Plogging, mutila- 
tion, branding, and hanging were all tried in vain. After the failure 
of several efforts to provide a fund for the maintenance of paupers, 
the general poor-law of 43rd of Elizabeth passed, making it com- 
pulsory on everjr parish to support its own poor. 

Coming now into the Stuart period, we find that in many places, 
no rates were levied for twenty, and in some cases for forty years 
after the act of 1601, ana when they were actually levied, they were 
so inadequate, that numbers perished of want. Such a state of 
things could not faU to lead to vagrancy and crime, and the more so 
as it was as yet undetermined who were to be considered as the poor 
of a given parish. To determine the question of settlement, laws 
were passed which well-nigh reduced the laboring population of 
England to the ancient condition of ascripti gleba, by making a 
man's parish his prison, besides entaiUng an enormous expense on 
parishes, first in proving the legal parish and then in removing the 
pauper to it. The first of these acts, passed in 1663, provided that 
the overseers of the poor might forcibly remove, withm forty days, 
any new-comer back to his le^ parish, unless he could give secunty 
that he would not become chargeable. (This law continued in force 
till 1796, after which time persons could be removed only when they 
actually became burdensome). James II. made the law more strin- 
gent, by obliging a new resident to give formal notice to the autho- 
rities, of his abode and the number of his family. And to complete 
the scheme, it was enacted in the 3rd of William III. that the forty 
days' residence should only be accounted from the publication of 
such notice in writing on Sunday in the church, immediately after 
divine service. 

These acts, while they lessened the number of vagrants, increased 
the class they were intended to keep under. Every parish was 
bound to find employment for those who could not otherwise obtain 
it, a plan which Eichard Dinning, a writer on the management of 
the poor, in 1698, states the result to be, that " Persons once receiving 
parish pay, presently become idle, allegmg that the parish is bound to 
maintain them, and that in case they should work, it WQ\il<l<:£C!k!i 
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favor a parish, trom whom, they say, they shall have no thanks". The 
number receiving rehef in 1673 was put down as near seven hundred 
thousand, in 1698 the numbers had increased to eight hundred ^ou- 
sand, and in Anne to a milUon. Defoe in one of his pamphlets re- 
marks, that "the reason why so many pretend vo want work is, that 
as they can live so well with the pretence of wanting work, they 
would be mad to leave it and work m earnest And I afi&rm of my 
own knowledge, that when I wanted a man for labouring work, l 
offered nine shillings per week to strolling fellows at my door, they 
have frequently told me to my face that they could get more a 
begging/' Many schemes for improvement were propounded, and 
some of them tried, bv i)er8ons officially connected with the poor, 
and by benevolent individuals, but all without any mentionable 
result. By act of parliament in 1697, the parishes in Bristol were 
formed into a union, with a workhouse and a single managing body. 
The apparent success of this measure made many other towns obtam 
authority for the establishment of similar institutions. 

3. The food of the people. This period saw great changes 
in the matter of food, for the increase of wealth made the science of 
good Uving to be more cultivated than ever before. The use of 
wheaten bread was greatly increased, though mostly in the towns 
and southern part of the kingdom. The poor and the servants of the 
nobility ate principallv bread made of rye or barley, or what is still 
common in the northern counties, oat-cake. Even the country 
esquires north of the Humber, made their pie-crust of oaten or 
barley meal, except at Christmas. Towards the end of the period 
vegetables were coming into use in aid of bread ; when the period 
commenced, their price kept them beyond the reach of all but the 
higher classes, for potatoes were then two shillings a pound, and 
cauliflowers one shilling and sixpence each, and other vegetables 
common enough now, in proportion. Those in ordinary use were 
onions, leeks, carrots, and radishes. According to a calculation of 
1688, the number of persons eating flesh -meat dauj^ amounted to one- 
half of the population, the other half eating it at intervals, but none 
less than once a week, and these of the pauper class. Less salt meat 
was now eaten, as the introduction of clover and turnip husbandry 
gave to the better classes the luxury of fresh meat all the year round. 
But at the end of the century, the Yorkshire clothiers still bought 
as manv oxen as would serve their families for the whole year, these 
they salted and hung up in the smoke to dry. Billingsgate was well 
supplied with fish every tide, and the coast tovms generally obtained 
this variety of food ; Yarmouth supplied quantities of cured herring 
to both towns and villages. 

Beer through the whole period was the common drink of the people, 
and being used where now we substitute tea or coffee, the consump- 
tion was greater in the ratio of two to one. than at the present time. 
The better classes used wine as well as malt hquor, claret till the war 
with Prance, when the celebrated Methuen or port-wine treaty plaoed 
the wines of Portugal upon a more favored footing, and the light 
wines of Prance were superseded by "heavy port". In like manner 
brandy gave way to home-made spirits, and the "new-fashioned com- 
pound wate^ caUed Geneva", brought misery to the poorer classes 

Already, however, new beverages were introduce<C which were 
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eventually to cause a decline in the beer-drinking habits of the nation. 

Coffee is said to have been first introduced into England in 1652, by 

,.the servant of a Turkey merchant, who opened a coffee-house in St. 

r Michael's Alley, Cornhill ; another was set up in Gieorge Yard, Lom- 

' bard Street. After the Restoration they became common, and were 

: used as places of resort, where nobles and the middle classes met 

without distinction, and discussed the poUtical questions of the day. 

Tallard, the French ambassador to the court of WilUam III., writes : 

** Nothing is so different from the manners of former times as is the 

present style of Uving among the noblemen most of them dine 

at some tavern, andf afterwards they repair to places called coffee- 
houses, where everybody goes without distinction. Of these there is 
an infinite number in London, and there they remain till they return 
home." 

Tea was introduced into England about the same time as coffee, 
but it was several years before much was known about it. In 1664 
the East India Company made a present to Charles of a couple of 
pounds, four years later they presented him with more than twenty 
pounds, and in 1669 the Company ventured to import as much as a 
hundred and forty-three pounds. After this the importation was 
gradually increased, till in 1678 it had reached four thousand pounds, 
which glutted the market for several years. Down to the Revolution, 
no customs were paid on these articles, but an excise of fourpence 
upon every gallon of coffee, and double that sum for the same quan- 
tity of sherbet, chocolate, and tea, to be paid by the maker. For a 
time these drinks were sold as a cold liquid, and taken without sugar 
or milk ; families who wanted them sent to the coffee-house for a 
quart or more. Pepys says under date 1661, " I did send for a cup of 
tea, a China drink, of which I had never drank before". At the 
close of the period, tea-drinking is mentioned as becoming a social 
habit. 

The time of meals, though changing, had not greatly altered. The 
breakfast continued to be of bread and meat, washed down with 
draughts of ale or wine ; at noon came a dinner of solid joints ; in the 
afternoon a cold collation, followed by an early hot supper. Macaulay 
speaking of the country gentleman at the time of the Revolution, 
says, " His table was loaded with coarse plenty, and guests were cor- 
dially welcome to it. But, as the habit of drinking to excess was 
general in the class to which he belonged, and as his fortune did not 
enable him to intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or canary, 

strong beer was the ordinary beverage The ladies of the 

house, whose business it had commonly been to cook the repast, re- 
tired as soon as the dishes had been devoured, and left the gentlemen 
to their ale and tobacco." Drinking habits much increased among 
the superior classes in the reign of James I. ; the whole court was 
sometimes intoxicated, a part of it to excess. Eorei^ers were amazed 
to find in England, the Danish custom of drinking healths, for if 
twenty were in the company, it was expected that every guest should 
drink the health of each in rotation. 

Some freaks in the cookery of the seventeenth century, show the 
taste and humour of the age. At a feast of the nobility, where each 
guest was to bring his own dish of meat. Sir Greorge Goring won the 
palm by introducing as his contribution, four huge brawny pigs. 
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1 il'ine Irtt, bittofi and harnened with ropes of fiaiuigtt tot nondifB 
t<:u-l'"'^<>in»^'- Tiie foUoving receipt for a red-hening pie. ■ ta 
"Tilt- Am>iiiiili»he(l Cocik**, published in London, 1641^-"Tikeri 
).«rni;i>. lieins watered; wa^h them hetween your handiB^ »i|" 
f\A\\\ li4Ko the fi>h from the ekin ; take off the «ViTi wholes ivW 
tl.t III ill a <li>h : then have a pound of almond-paste ready * Buaeefi 
l:irni:::< aii<i >tuiiip them with the almond-paste, twooitiieiBdliff 
rin^. tivt> or six riat09, some grated manchet, sugar, sack, rannta; 
aii>l «satrn>n ; make the composition somewhat stu^ and fill the to; 
{•tit butter in the bottom of your pie, by on the herriDg, andontki 
ilatf^, i:(Hisi*ftorries,rurrants, barberries, and butter; doseitnftB^ 
bake it : Iwin^' lukcil, li(iuor it with butter, Teijuio& and sogu? 

Tlio table siTvico was in this century much moreample than ik hi 
siiHf UHfiine. Dishes, platters, and mugs formed nearly the idnl^ 
The uj-iK r rlassos used plate, the middle pewter, and the lower boili 
aipl t reiirlirrs of wood. All our apparatus of cups, saucers, duDL tsA 
hi;:iily tiiiished crockery, was then nearly unknown. whsTw 
eart lien ware tiioy had, was of a coarse descriptioD, and bail 
bmu^'ht from Delft, known as Delft-ware. An important addiboi 
wus iiiaile to the furniture of the table by the introduction of Mt, 
whifh though not unknown before, were rarely in use before tla 
venturv. 

■4. The cLOTnixo of males. The fashions of the latter put flf 
Klizabeth's reign dcswended to the times of her successor. GentiOBflD 
wore the long-waisted silk doublet or the buff coat ; Gallic or Yok- 
tiaii hose, slashed, quilted, stufied, and laced; the high-crowned 
N a) lies hat and small feather; the ruff, or occafiionally the wide hori- 
zon lul collar, ke))t in position by starch or wires. Both the dooUet 
and trunk-hose wore much padded >\ith tow and bran, and now got 
the name of ])udding small-clothes, llie hair was worn in long rinjt- 
lets, and the moustache and beard common. Towards the close <^ the 
reiun, short doublets or jackets came into use. " The yeoman usiully 
di<l wear in King James his time, viz., narrow-brimmed hats wiw 
flat crowns, doublets with large wings and short skirts, and girdki 
about tlieir waii^ts, trunk breeches, with hosen drawn up to the uigfasi 
and gartered under the knee." Mention need scarcely be madeoi 
the dress of the working class, which all this period consisted for the 
ma<;t part of rural laborers, whose dress had changed but little sinoe 
the time of their Saxon forefathers, for the smock-frock is simply i 
variety of the Saxon tunic, and the rude felt hat is of the pMnn 
shai)e. 

A new costume appeared in the reign of Charles I., knowrn as the 
Vandyke dress, which is held to be the most elegant and picturesque 
ever worn in England. It consisted of a doublet of silk, satin, of 
velvet, Avith large, loose, slashed sleeves : the collar was covert by a 
band of the richest point laoe ; a short doak carelessly worn covered 
one shoulder ; the long Dutch trunk-hose, with petticoat tail ending 
in a fringe or many dozen points, met the top of the wide boots, also 
fringed with lace. During the war, the cavaliers mostly exchanged 
the doublet for the more serviceable buff-coat. The hat was a broad- 
brimmed flemish beaver, with a rich band and plume of feathera 
A Snaniah rapier hung from a baldridc or sword-belt, worn sashwise 
w shoulder. The hair was worn long in the neck, tiie 
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leard peaked, and the small moustache turned up. Fops wore love- 
^xsks hanging down each side of the face, reaching in some cases to 
*1ie breast, and tied at the end with ribbon in bows ; at a later period 
■ %ne love-lock only was worn on the left side. During the Puritan 
'isoendancy, dress was much toned down. That party affected plain- 
ness of attire, and sad-colored garments in contrast to the gay colors 
^f the cavaliers. They were further distinguished by the old high- 
"^rovraed hat, plain collar, and close-cropped hair, which cropping 
'* they did so closely that their heads looked sufficiently spherical, ex- 
"cept that the rotundity was marred by their ears, which stood out in 
^IxAcL relief from the nakedness around them". 

At the E^storation the Vandyke dress was restored, but it gave 
^ivay by degrees. The doublet became shortened, and open in front to 
' show a rich shirt. Inexpressibles were made very full and loose, and 
ealled petticoat breeches ; they reached below the calf, and terminated 
in ruffles of lace. The doublet was then lengthened nearly to the 
l^nee, and made loose like a modem sack ; its sleeves reached only to 
the elbow, and were finished off with rows and bunches of ribbons; 
fW>m under the sleeve came down the shirt, puffed, ruffled, and other- 
wise adorned. The collar gaveplace to a cravat tied in a knot, the 
ends hanging down square. The most remarkable chan^ was the 
adoption of the wig, in imitation of the courtiers of Louis XIV. 

Tne reigns of James II. and William III. saw further changes. 
Petticoat breeches gave way for tights, with long hose drawn up over 
them, ending in a roll above the knee. Waistcoats came into fashion, 
and were worn nearly as long as the coats. Wigs increased in size till 
thev reached half-way down the back, costing in some cases as much 
as forty pounds. The introduction of wigs led of necessity to a differ- 
ent kma of hat ; the crown was lowered, and the wide brims being 
deemed in the way, were turned up, ana a system of cocking com- 
menced, the thiee-cock obtaining most favor. Broad falling bands 
were exchanged for the small Creneva bands, such as are still worn by 
clergymen and counsellors, except that they were then the ends of an 
actual cravat. Bosettes on the shoes gave way to the buckle or the 
broad tie. 

The reign of Anne saw the completion of a style, which held its 
own without essential change till the time of George III. Planchds 
disposes of this costume in the following sentence: "Square-cut 
coats and long-flapped waistcoats with pockets in them, the latter 
meeting the stockings, still drawn up over the knee so high as to 
entirely conceal the oreeches, but gartered below it ; large hanging 
cafEi and lace ruffles ; the skirts of the coats stiffened out with wire 
or buckram, from between which peeped out the hilt of the sword, 
deprived of the broad and splendid belt in which it swung in the pre- 
ceding reigns ; blue or scarlet silk stockings with gold or silver clocks 
[ornaments]: lace neckcloths; souare-toed short-quartered shoes. 
ynth high rea heels and small buckles ; ver^ long and formallv-curlea 
perukes, black riding-wigs, bag-wigs, and nightcap -wigs; small three- 
cornered hats laced with gold and silver galloon, and sometimes 
trinmied with feathers.'' 

6. Female costume. During the greater part of the reign of 
James I. the higher classes wore the enormous fardingale of the pre- 
ceding reign. Itufib and collars divided the fashion, both bemsk 
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Btiffened with wires or yellow starch. The hair was sometiines curled, 
at other times combed back in a roll, aud covered with a small hood 
or coif, with frontlets variously disposed. 

A new era in female dress commenced in Charles I. and was con- 
tinued till the Bestoration. The public execution of Mrs. Turner 
with a yellow ruflf on, for her connexion with Overbury's murder, 
put an end to the standing rufis and collars, which were replaced by 
the elegant falUng collar edged with lace. The fardingale also gave 

Elaoe to flowing skirts and long trains, accompanied by very high- 
eeled shoes. Bodices were still peaked and laced up the front, but 
sufficiently open to display a stomacher of satin ; the sleeves weie 
large and slashed, tenmnating at the wrist with a pointed-lace cn£ 
The hair hung in curls on the forehead and sides of the face ; paint- 
ing was common and patching not unfrequent. The Puritan mttj 
and the lower orders retained the old hood and high-crowned hat, 
and were otherwise distinguished by plain attire and sober colors. 

In the reign of Charles II. and James II. the changes were not 
great, though in tbat of the former, the dress was worn indecentlv 
low, and was less slashed and trimmed. When the gentlemen t/o(k 
to wigs, the ladies began to use powder to obtain white coloured locks. 
On this fashion, Pepys makes tne following entry in his "3>iary" :— 
** This day my wife began to wear white-colored locks, almost white, 
which though it made her Idbjc very pretty, vet not being natural, 
vexes me, that I will not have her wear them . 

The reign of William and Mary saw further changes. Mary du- 
ring her residence in Holland fell into the stiff fashions of that coun- 
try. The hair instead of falling in ringlets, was now combed up from 
the forehead like a " rising billow**, and surmounted by a pile of rib- 
bons and lace in regular tiers, to the height of nearly two feet. Tli^ 
erection was called a tower, or by some, a " commode , and was mostly 
covered with a lace scarf or veil, which fell on each side. The long- 
waisted stomacher again covered, what had been indecently exjxtsa: 
in the time of Charles II. Skirts of dresses were looped back to dis- 
play the rich under-clothing ; the sleeves were tight to the elbow, ani 
turned back with a large cuff; long gloves and lace ruffles covert 
the lower part of the arm. 

A few years after the accession of Anne, the hair tinted with pow- 
der was again worn in heavy curls on the neck and shoulders. Ttx 
old fardingale came once more into fashion, under the name of ^ 
"hoop petticoat** so that what was lost in height was gained a 
breadth, and "ladies turned into walking funnel?*. As the fashion 
became perfected, the hoops were necessarily fitted with hing^, *• 
enable the wearers to enter their carriages. The " Spectator" telU d 
a lady on the borders of Cornwall, who "filled the area of the church" 
Scarlet stockings grew into use, as did also hoods of various coIots 
Black patches be^me common, and were used as symbols of par,' 

S clitics ; Whig ladies were patched on the right side of the for^e>^ 
lories on the left, and neutrals anywhere. 

6. The dwellings of the people. Some account of the re- 
sidences of the higher classes will more fittingly come under the he* 
of architecture. What the houses of the town dwellers were. nu> 
be ^thered from what London was before the Great Pire Tb 
greater part of the houses in the capital were of lath and plaster <' 
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3f framed wood-work with brick filling the interstices ; rising for the 
most part with projecting storeys till they almost closed upon each 
Dther at the top. This mode of construction, when the streets were 
mere lanes, made a perpetual twilight in the lower part of the build- 
iag, and had the further disadvanage of keeping out the sun, and 
eSectuaUy preventing good ventilation. And this was the more ne- 
cessary, when sewers were unknown and filth and earbage of all 
descriptions thrown into the street ; indeed kites and ravens were 
encouraged because of their carrying off" a part of the filth. Evelyn 
writing before the Fire of London, to urge the necessity of improve- 
ment, remonstrates " that the buildings should be composed oi such 
a congestion of mis-shapen and extravagant houses, that the streets 
should be so narrow and incommodious in the very centre and busiest 
places of intercourse, that there should be so ill and uneasy a form of 
paving underfoot, and so troublesome and mahcious a (usposure of 
the spouts and gutters overhead." A fair idea of street architecture 
in this century may yet be gathered, from the back streets of some of 
the old towns m the provinces. 

The Fire of London seemed to create a favorable opportunity for 
making the capital a model of arrangement, and Wren who was en- 
trusted with its restoration, produceaa plan for raising the city firom 
its ruins, and laying it out after a regiuar design, witn wide streets 
and a noble quay. But the necessities of a l^ge nouseless population 
compelled some haste, and the desire of proprietors to reseat then> 
selves on their old possessions, led to an abandonment of the scheme. 
Much however was accomplisned in the way of improvement, for the 
legislature ordered that in future all the houses in London should be 
of brick or stone, and the rain-water to be carried off in i)ipes, and not 
shot out into the streets by overhead spouts. The materials employed 
compelled the disuse of the overhanging storeys, and the streets in 
future had more sun-hght and more au*. This improvement was 
gradually adopted in the provinces. The houses erected for country 
{gentlemen were not different from those of a later period, only they 
were less compact, and had wide passages and large closets. Stairs 
which beforetiine were in some comer, came now to be put in a pro- 
nunent place. High gables and pointed roofs were yet common, but 
a general improvement appeared m the workmanship. Of the dwel- 
lings of the rural laborer, it need onlv be said that it remained true 
to the old type— a low thatehed hovel with mud walls, and earth for 
the floor. It had the one chimney, and one room, with a coping loft 
above, reached by a rude ladder. In some favored localities, the 
laborer's home was improved by small lead-lights taking the place of 
the open or latticed windows. 

A remarkable stride was taken in fUmiture, which both in quantity 
and quality became very superior to anything known before. In the 
preceding period furniture was so scarce, that nobles carried bed and 
bedding and many other articles about with them, even to the furni- 
ture of the kitohen, and glass windows. But of Charles I. it is re- 
corded, that he had twenty-four palaces ao complete in internal 
fitting^ that he was not obUxed to transport any article when he 
moved ft'om place to place. The improvement in tables, cabinets, 
wardrobes, &c. was partly due to the introduction of new woods, more 
particularly mahogany, which soon superseded all others, as it was 
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found that its beauty increased hy use and age. The period ended 
with the carved and gUt fiimiture commonly called '^ ^ la Louis Qu^ 
torze". Tapestry began to give wi^ to paper and leather hangmgs^ 
and walls were adorned with paintmgs. But after the eelAblishinen: 
of the Gobelin tapestary in France, 1677, it soon found patronage in 
this country among the higher classes. Both Turkey and Person 
carpets were in use, though mostly employed for coyenng tables, the 
floors being either matted or strewed with rushes, except those in 
state or bedrooms. Oilcloth after the "German vray^ waa in 1660> 
advertised for sale at Ludgate Hill. 

7. Ths amusements of the people. The dedine of the oU 
active out-door amusements, which commenced in the reijiin of £liz^ 
beth, went on rapidly. Both James and his son Charles endeayoured 
to revive the olden roorts among the common people, by the public*- 
tion of the Book or Sports, but these efforts were fruitless, for tiie 
spirit of the age was against them. The tendenqjr was rather to 
amusements within doors, which proved tar from being a mond gaic, 
as soon appeared in the increase oi gambling and tippling. The ordi- 
nary sports of the poorer classes appear, from James's prodamaticc 
in 1618, to have been dancing, archenr, leapins: vaulting, May-gsme& 
Whitsun-ales, morris dances, and setting up of Maypoles : the ^am& 

J>rohibited on the Sunday were the baiting of bears and bulls, mt^- 
udes, and bowling. Pernaps nothing had for this clacs equal reifik 
with a wt^e or fau\ rejoicing in its puppet-shows, pedlars' wares, uhi 
drinking booths. Met on such occasions the peasants contended for 
the palm in wrestling, cudgel-playing, and foot-racing : eyen liffe? 
ran for the prize of a new under-garment. Nor did the clowns object 
to grin through a horse collar^ for a prize to the ugliest Cemk, or tc 
yawn at midnight for a Gheslure cheese. While country furs m* 
he taken to indicate the tastes of the rural population, the foUowis^ 
notices of Bartholomew Fair will show that the amusementa providej 
for towns-folk were less simple but moro vicious. In 1702 the Loi^- 
mayor issued a proclamation for the suppression of the " great prc^ 
&neness, vice, and debauchery, too frequently practised there". T\r 
accomplish this, all persons were forbidden to let, set, or hire, acy 
booth ^ for interludes, stage-plays, comedies, gaming-plaoes, lottehti. 
music-meetings, or other occasions or oi)portunities for entidng, i^ 
Bembling,or encouraging idle, loose, vicious, and debaucbed peoi^ 
toother, under colour and pretence of innocent diversion and reo^ 
ation.'' A few years later, a writer, as one of the reasons for limiti:^ 
this fair, urges tnat some of the raree-shows exhibited a series of is* 
decent paintings to the youth of both sexes. 

Ascending to the higher classes, the ordinanr amusements short 
low moral tone to have been generally prevalent. Grambling (kz 
the reign of James was a special vice of courtly life; every noV 
house had its basset-table, and immense sums were lost in the tur^ 
ing of a die or a card. Hence " ancient manors tumbled to decay ; t 
hereditary estates of centuries, became the property of the men - 
yesterday, and the time-honored names of the ancient fiunilies, (i> 
appeared from the scroll of English heraldry, and soon ceased to** 
remembered.;* Even ladies entered into this vice vnth ardour is 
not always wi^ rewtf d to the rules of fair play. It is fVirtiier said v 
them, that although the English taverns were dens of iSS/toSoa- 
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moke, roaring songs, and roysters, yet women of rank found enter- 
ainment in such places. Private theatricals and masques partook of 
he character of the age, and though sometimes without offence, were 
>oo frequently incentives to evil. Less objectionable were hunting, 
■acing, rowing-matches, tennis, and skating ; the nobility and genia^' 
)f both sexes still retained a taste for the low exhibitions of bear- 
)aiting and cock-fighting. 

Bear-gardens excepted, almost the only places of pubUc amusement 
vere the theatres. Before the civil war there were five companies of 
mblicjplayers in London, but by an ordinance of the Long pa^lia- 
nent m 1642. the theatres were closed on the ground thatpubUo 
itage-plays did not agree with seasons of humiliation. Tins measure 
vas enforced by subsequent ordinances of great severity, and yet the 
)nd was not secured, for both in the capital and the provinces, the 
)lavers found patrons. After the Bestoration, play-gomg became a 
)aage of loyalty, and the theatres were more crowded than ever, 
^[oveable scenery was introduced, and celebrated singers and dancers 
vere brought over from the contment, but no addition was so attrao- 
live as the introduction of females upon the sta^e. Boys had hitherto 
)erformed the parts of women, now the audience gloated over the 
emale characters, to whom the depraved teste of the age frequently 
issigned parts of the lewdest description, and language unfit to be 
ised anywhere. 

8. Daily life op the rueal oentey. ''The rural knight or 
iquire inhabited a huge building, half house, half castle, crowded with 
ervants in homespun blue coats, many of wnom were only serviceable 
n filling up the blank spaces of the mansion ; but, as these men had 
>een bom in his worship's service, it was held a matter of course 
hat they should live and die in it. The family rose at day-break, and 
Irst of all assembled to prayers, which were read by the family chap- 
ain. Then came breakfast, after which the master of the household 
ind his sons got into the saddle, and went off to hunt the deer, fol- 
owed by some score of mounted attendants, while the \a/^ and her 
laughters superintended the dairy or the buttery, prescribea the day's 
ask for the spinning-wheels, dealt out the bread and meat at the sate 
o the poor, and concocted all manner of simples for the sick and in- 
Irm of the village. If leisure still remained, the making of confec- 
ions and preserves was a never-faihng resource, independently of 
pinning and sewing, or perhaps embroidering some battle or hunting 
)iece which had been commenced by the housewives of the preceding 
generation. At noon the dinner was served up in the great hall, the 
vails of which were plentifully adorned with stags' horns, casques, 
mtique brands, and calivers ; and the noisy bell that sent the note of 
varning over the country, gave also universal invitation and welcome 
io the hospitable board ; and after dinner, sack or home-brewed Oo- 
iober occupied the time till sunset, when the hour of retiring to rest 
vas at hand. Such was the ordinary history of a day. When the 
veather prevented out-door recreation or employment, the family 
ibrary, containing some eight or ten large tomes, that perhaps had 
ssued from the press of Gaxton or Wynkyn de Worde, was in requi- 
ition." But this simple kind of life gradually declined, the tide set 
n more and more towards the metropolis, and life in town proved 
'uiuous to thousands, not less in morals than in fortune. 
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Section IV. Employments of the People. 

1 Employments connectbd with the peoduction of roor. 

The intellectual condition of the farming class was unfevorable i- 

irettXS there was rather, as might be expected, a bigoted pre 

^n(^TrttiUld.establi8hed usages o^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

were siificiently various, for we are told that nnplementsaiid usage. 

Sff^^ ki ever^ county, and one writer asserts m aWt every r^ 

rifh Still, signs of improvement were not wantmg Books on hi- 

Sndry were published advocating the alternate system pursued m 

f^P Nptherlands-the growth of turnips or clover after a com crrj. 

But UitSyS^m of^S^^^^^ bv which half the land wa^always i^. 

kept ite hold till the close of the pmod, except in partacular ca«^ 

E?en the value of manure was unperf^tlyun^^^^ ^^^l^ir^ 

mint made in the commerce and wealth of the nation mcrea.^ i. 

^ue of the land in various proportions, according toquajity ^d i^« 

Sion fi-om twelve to twenty-six years' purchase.. This led to ^llc: 

^Tovements by "enclosing, manurmg, takmg in of waste grouc.. 

nreSing what waB poor and barren" Anlyetattheb^niu 

5ftS eighteenth century, the uninclosed land was estimated at V 

ttie ar^ of the kingdom ; since that penod no 1^ than ten thou.^ . 

^u^e^les of lani have been gained from heath or swamp, warn. 

OT forest The Eoyal Society did service to agriculture by mtroducu.- 

new unplements of husbandry and new manures, besides encourap • 

Sew processes in husbandnr According to Ws^ateui|5 

the formers and lesser freeho ders made about one-fifth of the eu. 

nopulation, with an average mcome of less than fifty pounds for t>. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, grazing was mann.' 
after the old fashion, the cattle were therefore poor, and reduce: 
ve^Hmited numbers during the winter months. It was only tow^ir 
the end of the century that improvements on a smaU scale conmien.> 
and the introduction of turnip husbandly provided for the sustenn' 
of cattle when grass was scarce ; clover too was introduced and ^. 
these additions, cattle and sheep began to be kept and fattened tlini - 
the winter moiths. The improvements m breed and feeding sma' 

Stuarts, are seen by compamg t^^? f ^^^^ f ®^* J^^^^^^^ 
1800; a^ the former date cattle weighed 370 Ite. and sheep 2Slb>.., 
the latter, their weights were respectively 800 lbs. and 80 lbs. In 
Pen distncts, slowly improving by drainage^ immense flocks of p- ^ 
were fed for the London market, to which they were driven m dn- 
of a thousand or more from August to October. . p^y . . 

Improvements in gardening, commenced m the reig;n of EbzaU 
made greater progress than agriculture. Harthb, a writer on agr: 
ture about the middle of the century, states that persons then r. 
recollected "the first gardeners who came mto Surrey to plant i 
bages, cauliflowers, and to sow turnips, carrots, and parsmps, to- 
«3y pease^U which at that time were great wonders^we having: 
or none in England, but what came from Holland or Flanders. 
I would instance divers other places [besides Gravesend] in the n ' 
and west of England, where the name of gardening and hoeii- 
8car(^y knovm." Market gardens grew up about London, and 
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ve^tables enumerated by Hartlib were cultivated in sufficient quan- 
tities to render further imx)ortation unnecessary, so far as the metro-* 
politan district was concerned, but it took some time longer before 
these things were generally grown throughout the country. Sir 
William Temple proved by experiments that fruits, the natives of 
more favored climates, coula witn the help of art, be grown on English 
ground. The ornamental part of gardenmg was improved by the in- 
troduction of new plants and flowers, though the Dutch fashion of 
clipping shrubs into fantastic forms still retained its place. 

From some cause the ^n^ishjlsheries appear to have fallen off. 
While the Dutch are said to nave made £2,000,000 annually, of fish 
caught principally in the British seas, the English kept up but a 
trifling trade with the Mediterranean, not exceeding £100,000. Bil- 
ling[sgate and Yarmouth however kept up their character, and suppUed 
their customers with fish in large quantities. It may be mentioned 
here, that companies were formed m James I., for carrying on the 
whale fishery, and 1617 is mentioned as the earliest year in which 
whale-bone was brought home along with the blubber. 

2. Labob in handicbafts. Carpenters diuing this.period formed 
a larger proportion of the craftsmen than at present, by reason of the 
greater use of wood in ordinary structures. Their working tools had 
increased in number and improved in quality, and their workmanship 
in some departments attained an excellence little short of our own. 
The advance in house-fittings and furniture was unprecedented, the 
latter executed in so superior a style^ both in respect to elegance of 
form and durabiUty of material, that it is now sought for with avidity. 
In the matter of ship-building, the English excelled all other nations, 
as the Dutch themselves acknowledged. 

Great improvements were being made in all kinds of ironware and 
tools of various kinds. But Sheffield and Birmingham were yet in 
their infancy, the former towards the end of the period had but one 
grinding mill, and the latter made little else than iron tools and im- 
plement of nusbandry, till the reign of William III., when the 
making of firearms was commenced. In the same reign, iron pots, 
chimney backs, frying-pans, and anvils, were among the imports, 
and yet England was accounted to excel in castings, particularly of 
cannon: in the reign of Charles I., more than six hundred were cast 
in the Forest of Dean for the States-General of Holland. Castings 
were still made in Kent and Surrey, but only to a Umited extent, be- 
cause of the failure of wood ; almost the last production of the works 
in the former county, was the fence of iron railings round St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Prom a work published in 1677, we gain important information of 
the extent to which the iron trade had reached. "First, I will begin 
in Monmouthshire, and go through the Porest of Dean, and there 
take notice what infinite quantities of sow-iron is there made, with. 
bar-iron and wire. And consider the infinite number of men, horses, 
and carriages, which are to supply these works, and also dig^ng of 
iron-stone, providing of cinders, canying to the works, making it into 
sows and bars, cutting of wood and converting it into charcoal. Con- 
sider also, in these parts the woods are not worth the cutting and 
bringing nome by the owners to bum in their houses ; and it is be- 
cause in all these places there are pit coals very cheap the 
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creator part of the sow-iron w f»ent up Severn to the forges. ... and 
tlu'n* inatlo into bar-iron ; and bccaiu«e of ItH kind and gentle natan 
to wiirk. it is nnw, at Stourbridge, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Sedge- 
Iry, WaUill, and Dirminiiham, and thereabouts, wrought and mana- 
fuciurtsl into all small c«>mmoditie7S and diffiisied all jSngland over, 
uml tluTcby a urcat trade made of it; and when manufiMstured aa& 

into MKtst iKirts f»f tiic world And now in Woroestershhc^ 

Slinipshirc, Statford-iliire, AVanvickshire, and Derbyshire, there are 
^r4>:it and nuni<>rous quantities of iron works; and there much iron if 
niude (if nu'tul or inni stone of another nature, quite diflferent froD 
that of ihf Fnri'st (»f Dean. This iron is a short, »ofb iron, commonlf 
(.iilli'ii CI ill Usl lore iron, of which all the nails are made, and infinite 
otiicr niirinio4litios; in which work are employed many more persooSi 
if no! di»uljh' to what ure employed in the Forest." 

The iu'Tfiisinu scarcity of timber gave occasion for uneasiness with 
r(*s])i'<-i to 1 hr future of the iron trade, it was even proposed to traiB- 
for tlie smt'liimr to the forests of our American colonies. Attempts 
wiTi* m:id«* to us<» c<ki1, indeed so early as 1G19, Lord Dudley had ob- 
tainetl a ])atent for this object, but the works he erected were destro^ 
by a uiob, and the ])rocess was not revived till about the middle of the 
next coiitury. 

Durinix this period the art of tinning plate-iron was introduced from 
Germany, and the first wire-mill erected at Richmond in Surrey, \ij 
a Dut4'hman. Neither tin or copi)er was in this century produced to 
any ^'reat extent, and the onljr fact worth notice is the introductioQ 
of brass-makint; into England in 1649. 

In tlio reiKii of James 1., the coals borne from the pits of Durham 
and NorthunilxTJand, omi)loyed about four hundred vessels, and the 
consuniut ion continued to increase. An extract fi-om the Ure of Lord 
(iuilforu is of interest, as showing the existence of railroads in con- 
nexion with the collieries, as early as the reign of Charles I. : "The 
nianiuT of the carriage Is by lajing rails of timber, from the colliery, 
down to the river, exactly straight and parallel ; and bulky carts are 
made with four rowlets fitting these rails ; whereby the carriage is so 
easy that one horse will draw four or five chaldron of coals.'* 

3. MAxrFACTURES. In the seventeenth century, the woollen wt- 
nv fact ure had a much greater relative importance than at present 
for in the reign of James I., nine-tenths of the commerce of England 
C(msisted in woollen ^oods. J5ut though the English wool wasnner, 
and in higher estimation than that of any other country, the imper- 
fect manner of dressing and dyeing forced the unfinished clotn to 
Holland, by which the Dutch iL<«ed to make a profit of more thim 
half-a-million a year. James I. thought to remedy this by a procla- 
mation which prohibited any undyed cloth being sent bevond sea. 
The Dut(4i met this by prohibiting the importation of all English 
dyed cloths. A clamour followed, and James allowed things to resume 
their former course, but the Dutch had in the meantime equalled the 
English weavers in the manufacture of the finer kinds of woollen 
cloth. Many abortive attempts were made by the English to improve 
their processes of dyeing, but without results, till a Dutchman set up 
at IJow in 1643, which Ted to a series of successful improvements. In 
1G88, about fifty Walloons, workers and dyers of fine woollen oloth^ 
came to this couutry, and further instructed the English in their art ; 
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this led to a reduction of forty per cent, in the price. Charles II. in 
his anxiety to favor this manufacture prohibited the export of wool, 
fuller's earth, and live sheep, and ordered that all persons should be 
buried in flannel. 

By a statute of William and Mary, commissioners were appointed 
to prevent the exportation of wool ; many small craft were employed 
under them for searching vessels, and on shore, numerous riding 
officers in the wool-growing countio? and adjacent ports. Though 
this was to the advantage of the manufacturer, the landed interest 
loudly complained, and many desperate engagements took place in 
their endeavours to evade the law. Towards the close of the century, 
this branch of manufacturing industry was deemed to be in a thriving 
state. A writer in 1694 says: "We have evidently made a great 
progress in the curiosity of our cloth these late years, having quite 
vanquished the Dutch in their last efforts upon us with their blacks 

not above fortv years past we were served from Holland with 

most of our fine cloths for our nobility and gentry, and the great 
complaint of those days was that our cloth was not fuUv manufac- 
tured in England ; both which points are now accomplished". The 
annual value of wool was now reckoned at two millions, and the 
woollen manufacture at eight millions. 

Various authorities in the 16th century mention cottons and cotton 
velvets ; the fabrics so denominated were either comnosed of sheeps' 
wool, or were a species of mixed fabric, the material of which con- 
sisted of linen and cotton ; the wefb was cotton, and the warp, which 
constituted the most important part, of linen. The manufacture of 
cottons, properly so called, began probably in the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. In a summary of the commercial transactions of 
England, published in 1688, mention is made of the importation of 
cotton and ootton-yam, by the Turkey Company from Cyprus and 
Smyrna. A very d^inct statement on the subject appears in another 
work, pubUshed in 1641 : " The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, 
must lie also herein remembered, and worthily for their encourage- 
ment commended, who buy the yarn of the Irish in great quantity, 
and weaving it, return the same mto Ireland to sell. Neither doth 
their industry rest here ; for they buy cotton- wool in London that 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home work the same, 
and perfect it into fustians, vermilhons, dimities, and other such stuffs, 
and then return it to London, where the same is vended and sold, 
and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have means at far easier 
terms to provide themselves of the said first materials." 

In the reign of Charles II. caUco printing was first commenced in 
London, in imitation of the fabrics of India, then in use. A writer 
of that period remarks, " instead of green say, that was wont to be 
used for children's frocks, is now used painted, and Indian, and striped 
calico". So superior, indeed, did these new fabrics become, that some 
years later, we are told that even maid-servants wore caUcoes or 
printed linens, because of their Hghiness, cheapness, and gaiety of 
color. " The social condition of Manchester at the end of the seven- 
teenth century was very primitive. Its manufactures of fustian, 
fh"th-web, ticlang, and tapes, were carried on by small masters, who 
ad apprentices residing in their houses. These lads were employed 
in the servile offices of turning the warping-mills, and carrying paok- 

2f 
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ages Arom plaoe to place. The master and his young men hreakfasted 
together upon water-pottage hoiled thick, and a bowl of milk stood 
upon the table, into whieh ail dipped their spoons." 

The manufactiuv of linen continued for the most part to occapj 
the leisure hours of the country population at their own homes, 
though it was generally of a coarse texture and limited in quantity. 
It has been seen that Manchester was partly engaged in this brancb, 
and that Unen yam was employed in mixed fal»ics. Efforts were 
not wanting to lessen our dependence upon forei^ countries for 
linens of the finer sort. In 1666 an act passed offermg great encou- 
ragement to those who set up the trade of hemp dressing; or any 
others connected with the manufacture of Unen. Foreigners, after 
bein^ engaged in these trades for the space of three years, were to be 
considered as natural bom subjects, on taking the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. Three years later some French protestants settled 
at Ipswich, and manufactured Unens of superior qualitj. Notwith- 
standing all that was done, the English were yet behind in this manu- 
facture, for we leara that before the French war in the reign of 
William III. we consumed the coarse linens of France, <»11€k1 dow- 
lases and locksams, chiefly manufactured in Normandy and Brittany, 
to the annual value of £200,000. And that when the war nut a stop to 
their importation from France, the English not being well able to do 
without these two sorts of linen, set the Hamburghers on imitatiDS 
them so well, that the very names of these French linens were buried 
in oblivion. 

In the reign of James I. a great e£fort was made to encourage the 
manufacture of silk in England. A proclamation of 1^QM8 asserted 
that " the making of silk may be as well effected here as in any part 
of France". Persons of influence were called upon to promote this 
object and instructions issued for breeding and rearing silk worms; 
at the same time ten thousand mulberry plants were sent to eac^ 
county for sale at an almost nominal price. Silk throwsters, weavers, 
and dyers were invited from other countries, and in 1629 tne throw- 
sters Incorporated into a company ; in an act of 1661 regulating tha' 
trade, it is stated that "the said company of silk throwsters emplo}} 
, above forty thousand men, women, and children". For a time tie 
manufacture was confined to London, but towards the end of Charl»? 
II. a silk-weaver might be found, here and there, in small cities sl'I 
market towns. An act of 1662 prohibited the importation of forei:^ 
bone-lace, ojit-work, embroidery, fringe, band-strinfcs, buttons, an-- 
needle- work, on the ground that many persons obtained a living i- 
England by making these articles, in wuioh they used a large <iuantit.> 
of silk. In 1681 the East India Company, in reply to a petition wn- 
plaining of their importing silk goods from India, states that sini^ 
they had begun importing raw silk, the manufacture in England U 
increased three-fourths. The Revocation of the Edict of Nante^, i- 
1688, gave fresh life to this branch of industry, by bringing into th 
country large numbers of refugees. In 1713, the Silk Weavtr 
Company, in a petition, represented the silk manufacture as bei' 
twenty times greater than it was in 1664; at the close of Ahe- 
reign there were nine thousand looms at work, principally upon ^ 
^1717^' -^^"^^^'^ famous silk-mill at Derby was not complete- 
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Both in pottery and glass the English were far behind. The former 
at the commencement of the sevoDteenth century was in the rudest 
state of art, and the only articles made were of the commonest and 
rudest description. In that part of Staffordshire, now known as the 
Potteries, where clays fit for earthenware abounded, a coarse porous 
ware was prepared, but the finer sorts were altogether neglected. 
About the time of the Revolution, an improved ware was manufac- 
tured in small quantities, but to the end of the period, the coarse 
•white ware from Holland continued to be a luxury. Even pantiles 
were largely imported from Holland, and Pefoe, at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, unsuccessfully attempted to manu- 
facture them in Essex. The manufacture of Glass was introduced 
into England in the sixteenth century, but down to the devolution 
very httle progress was made, all the best kinds, even for windows, 
were imported from France. The French war in William III. haa 
a tendency to quicken it, and Defoe speaks of fifteen glass-houses at 
Bristol, a greater number than in London ; the manufacture was 
however principally confined to green glass, and the commonest kind 
for windows. 

The year 1658 is given as the first in which watches were made in 
England. Within forty years great progress was made, and an act 
pa^ed prohibiting the exportation of cases and dials. This was oc- 
casioned by the practice of foreigners filling up the cases, stamped 
with the name of a London maker, with parts of inferior quality and 
workmanship, whereby English watches were likely to be brought 
into disrepute. 

The manufacture of paper, introduced in the early part of the 
Tudors, attracted little notice till the time of Anne, when it was re- 
marked that many of the poor could obtain a living by hunting up 
hedges and bye places for rags, to supply the enormous demand of 
the mills. 

4 The home trade. Several improvements and new institu- 
tions in the Stuart period were eminently favorable to tlie internal 
trade of the country ; such were, the improvement of the principal 
roads, the esteblishment of a post-office, the increase of capital, and 
the founding of a banking system. As trade is simply interchange, 
the internal trade of a country must depend mainly on its system of 
roads. By dimioishing the expense of carriage, they put the remote 
parts more nearly upon a level with those in the neighborhood of a 
town. They are upon that account, remarks Adam Smith, the 
greatest of all improvements. The parish system of roads began in 
the reign of PhiUp and Mary, but at the distance of a century from 
that period, little improvement had been effected. The necessity for 
fiirther measures was felt in the Stuart period, and efforts were not 
wanting by which some change took place for the better. ToUgates 
or turnpikes are supposed to have been first established in 1663, bv 
an act for repairing the highways within the counties of Hertford, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon. The necessity for the act is stated to 
be that in many places the road, by reason of the great trade in 
barley and malt that cometh to Ware, and so is conveyed by water 
tathe city of London, as other carriages, both from the north parts, 
as from the City of Norwich, St. Edmondsbury, and the town of 
Cambridge to London, is very ruinous, and become almost impassable^ 
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in<^>miirh that it » berome Tery dangerous to all his nuQesty's Ikge 
jH-.,'.!!* til I'TL*-* that wsiy." 

l.i!' ..■ hnwfvi r was done, exrept od particular routes, forthefCB 
•jk\v\\A iMT cvi'l-iKv ih»t many hid roads jet remained, nor ?fw it till 
iniiri- lirin :i •'riitury later that good roads became oommon. Thus 
ill (iurlr-i 11. a viivroy was live hours in Koing fromSL Asawito 
(unw.iy. atlHriu'vof fimrtecu miles; and in 1703, George of Oeo- 
111 .rk Ma< t'.iurtii'ii hours travelling from Windsor to retworth* 
il,-t:inii- ni' ri>rt> inilfs, and for nearly half that distance, his cairiiflB 
w.m k.-i.t ill an upright position, only by beint^ propped with ue 
^ll••tll>ll'^s nt' I'DiintryiiKMi. Indeed it happened tluit carriages ven 
(iviTiiiru«"l or niiiipli'trly cnfsiilphcd, and only reooyerable bytbs 
ns«i«t:ini'i' of a t(>:iiu of (sittlc from the next farm. AYith suchiotdb, 
tin- wmnlrr i" tliat any intomal tratlic was carried on ; in maoyputi 
tlitTi' n-:illy \^:L>i iioiio during the winter months. fr>r the marked 
wiT" iiiaitH'ssibli*, uiid ftHKl rotted though only strew miles from the 
plaii' of MiMiiand. When and where the roads were passable; goods 
wrri- transjM»rt«Ml hy wa;s;;oii, but if from distant parts, on pack-norsefc 
K»'.:iilar >t:ut.'-wa.:i!ons lx».:an to run in this period, undertaking to 
carry u'«mmU al certain lixod rates; from London to Birmingham, for 
.17 IMT ton. 

Aii'»tlirr si^i of nxyl improvement was the introduction and 
growth of tilt' ccKiehing trade. Hackney coaches are said to have 
tir>* :Mipmn>(l in London in 1()25; they were few in number and did 
not jiiy in tli>' strui'ts. In ten years they had increased to the dis- 
turliatM*" of Cliarh^ and some of his subjects, besides breaking op 
till* pivi'inml and makinjf hay dear, they were therefore put under 
si'ViTi* ri'Mrirtions. During the Commonwealth they reached the 
nuiiiljT of tlini' hundred, and were placed undor the regulation of 
tli(> court of aldt>rmen. After the Itcstoration, stage coaches became 
c»>rnui<m in the iniuu'dialc nei}?h])orliood of London, and when flying 
eoai-lies started {UW) th(jy undertook to do fifty miles a day in sum- 
nu'r and tliirty in winter. To York, Chester and Exeter, stage 
coarlH's r.m wiH'kly. This mode of travelling by coach was accounted 
a ^Ti-at innovation, and likely to injure the commonwealth, for per- 
sons who formerly transjictcd their business by travelling on horse- 
hi I (-'k, now gave up both horse and man, and beouue so ''ign(^, 
l)a<o, and sordid, as to travel by coach." 

In the reign of James 1. was established the first past-otUce for the 
ef)uveyauco of letters to and from foreign parts; in 10^5 one was 
ori'^iuated for home letters, for the purpose ofobtaminR a certain in- 
tiTcourse between the kingdoms of England and Scotland. By the 
siine proclamation, it was ordered that bye-posts should carry 
l('tt\'rs to and from the main lines to Hull, Lincoln, and other places. 
Similar main iM)sts were ordered to be established, to Holyhead by 
way of Chester, and to Plymouth by way of Exeter ; others were 




individuals, the management passed in IG^ to the secretary of state. 
In irM2 the postage of letters was farmed for £10,000 ; wthm twenty 
years from this date it had increased twenty- fold. A post specially 
ior the Metropolis was established in Charles II. by a private in* 
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dividual, but was soon claimed by the goverament, as the Duke of 
York, wno had received a grant of the post-office revenue, complained 
of the infraction of his monopoly. In the reign of James II. the 
revenue had reached to more than £60,000. 

The increase of capital in this period is very remarkable. James 
in 1624 reduced the interest on money from ten to eight per cent. ; 
in the Commonwealth it was further reduced to six, and in the reign 
of Anne to five per cent. When the reduction made in the Common- 
wealth was confirmed in Charles II., the preamble of the bill stated 
that it " hath been found, by notable e^roerience, beneficial to the 
advancement of trade and improvement of lands by good husbandry, 
with many other considerable advantages to this nation". In Sir 
Josiah Child's " Brief Observations concerning Trade and Interest of 
Money", published in 1688, he asserts that there were more men to 
be found upon the Exchange of London worth £2,000, than were 
worth £1,000 when the reduction was first made by the Eump Par- 
liament in 1651. 

It was not till about the year 1645, that merchants began to place 
their cash in the hands of the goldsmiths, whose business beforetime 
** consisted merely in buying and selling plate and forei^ coins of 
gold and silver, in melting and culling these articles, in coining some 
at the Mint, and in supplying with the rest the refiners, plate-makers, 
and merchants, according to the variations of the price". And about 
the same time they beean to receive the rents of estates, and to allow 
interest thereupon, till they wanted to withdraw the money. From 
the period of the Restoration, the business of goldsmith and banking 
began to separate, and certain houses gave themselves entirely to the 
latter. Two of these. Child's, established in 1663, and Hoare's, in 
1680, still exist in Fleet Street, London. 

In connexion with the internal trade of the country, some notice 
may be taken of the ordinary methods of retailing goods in this 
period. The shops of London, which would of course take rank 
m the first place, were but little booths or cellars, open to the 
street ; instead of a show front, the master or his apprentice walked 
l»ckwards and forwards before the door, crying, "What d'ye lack, 
Sir?" "What d'ye lack. Madam?" or " What d'ye please to lack ?'^ 
repeating at the same time a list of the articles to be disposed of. 
which were generally of a miscellaneous character. In this perioa 
the ruin of cities and market towns was predicted, for that nowj 
in every country village where is, it may be, not above ten houses, 
there is a shopkeeper, and one that never served an apprenticeship 
to a shopkeeping trade whatsoever". Large business transactions 
were yet carried on at fairs. Knight, in his "Popular History", 
speaking (^ the fair at Stourbridge, near Cambridge, says : " Thither 
came to a row of booths called Cheapside, every sort of retailer 
from London. Here were prodigious wholesale transactions accom- 
plished in wool and woollen goods, brought from Lancashire and 
the western counties. But more extensive than any other traffic 
was that of hops. From this fair the whole country beyond Trent 
was supplied with hops, grown chiefiy in Kent and Surrey, in 
addition to the supply of all the midland counties. It is no small 
proof of the energy which overcame every natural difficulty of 
communication—bad roads— imperfect water carriage— that a ^codus^ 
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of .' M>i l.-mMo bulk should be brought from two distant counties to 
n:i r.il ni-l i*<>inninu. tlu'iuv to be distributed over the whole kingdom.* 
TiuiT wMii imkkhjx parts. The rapid growth of our fomsD 




y» 

II!. iT "'f our (iiloui.il system, that gave the great impetus. The be- 
K:!i:i:!i-'nf tliis imtIcmI saw the first feeble colony settled at James- 
t..u ii. tU.' •ikI >aw nrarlythowliolo seaboard of North -^imerica covered 
wi'ii Kiu'li-li s'ttli'iiu'iils, Ix'sidi's colonies at Jamaica^ Barbadoes,and 
oMii-r i>l lU'U ill ilu» W(st Indies, and factories on both coasts of Hin- 
ii.i-:iii. 'lln-c ri»h»ni(s not only eniploj'ed our shipping, but made 
laru'f iIi'imiiikIs fur KnuUsh manufactured goods. The measureof this 




Ainlrr-tiii in hL«* *' History of Commerce", writes : "It was not till 
tlic cMalilioliniont of our colonics in AmerioEL that England became s 
pri:it tnidiu}! comiiiunity. Ikforo England had foreign colonies and 
f:ii-tnrifs, cmr ^'oiiltuI commerce was comparatively inconsiderable 
Tlu> ^ri'Tit bulk uf our exportations consisted of our woollen drapeiy, 
Irad, and tin, in the times, more especially- before France haoen- 
fpi^Hl in the \V(H)lh'n manufacture, and Uolland but very httle; and 
tiiat Flon'ntM.' and Venice were chiefly confined to the supplying the 
rt)uiitri«'s in the -Moditerrancan with that important article. So that, 
ill j'lrci't, we onjoyetl almost a monopoly of that manufacture for the 
wi'-t and north parts of Europe before the year 1640; Spain and Por- 
tn^pil Ix'iii'^' thou almost entirely supplied by us with draperies, as well 
lor their home consumption, as for that of their extensive colonies; 
from whence, in return, we were in those days supplied with suRar, 
tolraceo, drugs, &c., which we have now from our own plantations. 
Por this reason, our old commercial writers are almost wnolly taken 
u^) with the importance of our wool and woollen manufactures, wliich 
with our tin, lead, leather, coals, and some smaller articles, were all 
we pretended to call our staple commodities. With respect to our 
importations, Venice first, and Lisbon next, supplied us with the 
merchandise of the East Indies, &c. ; the Hans-towns with naval 
Stores, conper, iron, linen, tin-plates, and hardware, even so low as 
to nails themselves ; Prance suppUed us, in great abundance with 
silks, linen, wines, brandies, paper, toys, and frippery. How iiappy 
then is the change in our national circumstances, since we have had 
American i)lantations, the demand from whence, of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, having so greatly excited our people at home to the improve- 
ment and increase of our old manufactures, and to the introduction 
of new ones." 

Another cause of growth was the celebrated Navigation Act of 165L 
M'Culloch maintains on authority which may not be despised, that 
the effect of this act was ultimately to lessen our trade to the Baltic 
by two-thirds, still the general effect was for a time to the advantage 
of this country. Between the Bestoration and the Bevolution our 
mercantile marine was doubled, and the Butch were so convinced 
that it aoteiini^MCVonaly on them, that they prevailed on Charles II- 
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when the treaty of Breda was agreed woon, to promise his influence 
for its repeal. 

Some notion of our foreign trade may be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage, found in Roberts* " Merchant's Map of Commerce*', 
published in 1658 : " Will you view Muscovy, survey Sweden, look 
upon Denmark, peruse the East Country and those of other colder 
regions ; there shall you find the English to have been ; the inhabit- 
ants,^ from the prinoe to the peasant, wear English woollen livery, 
feed in English pewter, sauce with English Indian spices, and sena 
to their enemies sad English leaden messengers of death. Will you 
behold the Netherlands, whose eyes and hearts envy English traffic, 
yet they must perforce confess, that for all their great boasts, they 
are indebted to London for most of their Syria commodities, besides 
what of other wares else they have of English growth. Will you see 
France, and travel it from Marselia to Calais, though they stand least 
in need of us, yet they cannot last long without our commodities. 
And for Spain, if you pry therein from the prince*s palace to the poor 
man's cottage, he will voto a Dios (vow to Grod) there is no clothing 
comparable to the English bay, nor pheasant excelling a seasonable 
English red herring !** 

Hume states the number of merchant seamen in the reign of James 
as ten thousand ; in 1702, it appeared by an inquiry instituted by the 
Commissioners of the Customs, there were more than twenty seven 
thousand. Of these 10,065 belonged to the port of London, 2,359 to 
Bristol, and 1,101 to Liverpool; the other ports had;^each less than a 
thousand seamen. 

Section V. Literature and Science. 

1. LiTEEATXJRE. Both the early and the latter part of the Stuart 
period were distinguished by many great names in Literature : the 
reign of Anne was indeed for a time called the Augustan Era of Eng- 
lish Literature. Nor was the period from the Bestoration to the 
B^volution without some names of note peculiar to itself. The sub- 
ject however is too extensive to be dealt with in this place, and there 
18 the less necessity for it, as good text-books of moderate dimensions 
are within easy reach, in which this subject is treated of as a distinct 
branch of knowledge. 

2. Science. Although the influence of Bacon's "Novum Organum" 
was at one time overrated, it may be conceded that it did some ser- 
vice by exciting and diffusing the si)irit of scientific observation. "He 
■was*', Kallam observes, "more eminently the philosopher of human 
than of general nature". It is nevertheless certain that from the 
reign of James I., there commenced a series of improvements in va- 
rious departments of science. When Sir Henry Saville in 1619, 
founded the professorships of Geometry and Astronomy, he stated in 
the preamble of the deed which annexed the salaries, that Geometry 
was almost totally abandoned and unknown in England. But hXresAj 
a start in mathematical science had been made, for in 1614 Napier 

})ublished his work on logarithms ; four years later they were pub- 
ished in an improved form, the result of the joint labor of Napier 
and Briggs. " Even the sagacity of the author did not see the im- 
mense fertihl7 of the principle he had discovered ; he calculated his 
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tiJil'-^ Tii*^rr'l3r to farilitate arithmetical and chiefly tiigODometriisl 
fr.iipnTatiiiii : :iiiil liiiK- imuuincd that he was at the same time cdOr 
jjtni'tiiiu' a ^•"l^• wiicn-iin to lUfasure the density of the strata of the 
ati!i<io| iii-rf iiii'i tlio hcidu of iiiouutains, that he was actually com- 
Iiiir.iij till- arf'ii^ ami ihv ienmhs ut' innumerahle curves, and waspre- 
]i<ir:nir t'l'r ;i i';i1'-u1iin whi<h was yet to be di^tcovered^ many of the 
iu«*«t ri'SiiiHl riiiil nuist valiiaMe of its* resources." 

Nor w:i« N:i]ii('r alone, for others were at the same time engaf^in 
iiniiro\« iii«;iit^ n\\t\ (iiscovcries. Harriot, who died in 1621, was eim- 
;tlit\iim Miinr' fit' tlio o]K'rations in Algebra, and introducing gnaB 
ritlr- to lii-plai.-e the cai-ilals which were in use before. Bripi^s, the 
c«»-w«.rkrr wi'li Njinicr, made the lirst step toward.^ the binomial 
thtonni. finnlly discfAere<l by Newton ; and Gunter, the inventor of 
tlic ^<•:llt■ Mill known l>y his name, published in 1620 a table of loga- 
rithmic sinis, kc. " \Vhatever in short could be done by a wdl- 
inionn'-d an<l nady-wittcd person to make the new theory' of loga- 
rithm^ more immiHliately avaibblo in practice to those who were not 
hkilfiil m.'ithemriticians, wa:< done by Gunter." Brings was professor 
of L'l-ometry in (iresliaui College, and died 1630, and Gunter professor 
of ii.-tronomy in the same college, and died 1652. Others succeeded 
of .-till greater colebrity: John WallLs 1616—1/03; Isaac Barrow, 
li^J<> --ir.77 ; Sir Christopher Wren, 1632—1723; and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, 1612 1727. 

The reader needs scarcely to be told that Newton eclii)sed all his 
prwlec-essors. " Whilst yet in earUest manhood", says one of the 
writers in the Pictorial liistory, "he had not only outstripped and 
left tar iKihind him the ablest mathematicians and analytic investi- 
gators of the day, but had dis(x)vered. it may be said, the whole of his 
new syst(?m of the world, except only that he had not verified some 
parts of it by the re<iuisito calculations. The year 166-1, when he was 
only twenty -two, is assigned as the date of his discovery of the Bino- 
mial Theorem; the year H'A)o as that of his invention of fluxions; 
the year KMUi as that in which he demonstrated the law of gravitation 
in regard to the movement of the planets around the sun, and was 
only prevented from extending it to the movement of the moon 
around the earth, and to that of bodies falUng towards the earth, by 
th(; apparent refutation of his hypothesis when attempted to be so 
apj)lied, which was occasioned b^ the erroneous estimate then received 
of tlio earth's diameter. He did not attempt to wrest the supposed 
facts so as to suit his theory ; on the ccmtrary, with a singular supe- 
riority to the seductions of mere plausibiUty, he said nothing of nis 
theory to any one, and seems even to have thought no more of it for 
sixteen years, till having heard by chance at a meeting of the Boyal 
Society in 16b2, of Pictird s measurement of an arc of the meridian, exe- 
cuted three years before, he thence deduced the true length of the 
earth's diameter, resumed and finished his long abandoned caleulation- 
not williout such emotion as comi)elled him to call in the assistance of 
a friend, as ho discerned the approaching confinnation of what he had 
formerly anticipated— and the following year transmitted to the llo^'al 
Society what afterwards formed the leading propositions of the Pnn- 
cipia. That work, contiiining the complete exj^osition of the new 
theory of the universe, was published in London, at the expense of 
tho i^yal Society, m i^T. Uftsm^NhlLe^ about the year 1669. he had 
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made his other great discovery of the non-homogeneity of light, and 
the diflfering refrangibility of the rays of which it is composed | bv 
these fundamental facts revolutionising the whole science of optics. 

From the very commencement of this period, several persons had 
been engaged on astronomical pursuits with considerable success. 
Thus Harriot, the simplifier of algebra, discovered the solar spots, 
before Galileo announced them ; and observed the satellites of Ju- 
piter, only a few days after they had been discovered by that cele- 
Drated astronomer. Horrocks, supposed to have been a clergyman, 
was the first to see the planet Venus on the body of the sun, and to 
anticipate the lunar motions. Gascoigne, a royalist who fell at Mar- 
ston Moor, is said to have been the inventor of the wire micrometer, 
and its application to the telescope, and also of the apphcation of the 
telescope to the quadrant. 

The growing spirit of enquiry soon led to the formation of a bro- 
therhood, which having certain objects in common, might both 
stimulate and aid each other in their pursuit. According to Dr. 
Birch in his " History of the Eoyal Society", it was in 1645, that at 
the suggestion of Theodore Haak, a native of the Palatinate, a num- 
ber of persons resident in London, interested in what was called the 
new or experimental philosophy, began to meet once a week. " Their 
business was. precludmg affau-s of state and questions of theology, to 
consider and discuss philosophical subjects, and whatever had any 
connexion with or relation to them— as phvsic, anatomy, geometry, 
astronomy, navigation, statics, magnetism, cnemistry, mecnanics, and 
natural experiments, with the state of these studies as then cultivated 
at home or abroad." After some interruption by the removal of 
several of the first members to Oxford, and then by the character of 
the times, a re-formation took place in 1660, when promise was made 
of the kin^s encouragement. Besides attending the meetings, the 
king sometimes took part with his own hands at the performance of 
experiments, and gave further encouragement by the grant of a 
charter of incorporation, July 15, 1662 ; some additional privileges 
were granted by a second charter in the next year. Macaulay, speak- 
ing or the foundation of this Society, observes: **Ina few months 
experimental science became all the mode. The transfusion of blood, 
the ponderation of air, the fixation of mercury, succeeded to thaf 
place in the pubUc mind which had been lately occupiwl by the con- 
troversies of the Eota. Breams of perfect forms of government made 
way for dreams of wings with which men were to fly from the Tower 
to the Abbey, and of double-keeled ships which were never to founder 
in the fiercest storm. All classes were hurried along by the prevail- 
ing sentiment. Cavalier and Eoundhead, Churchman and Puritan 
were for once allied. Bivines, jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, 
swelled the triumph of the Baconian philosophy. Poets sang with 
emulous fervour the approach of the golden age." 

Perhaps the greatest practical advantage that grew out of the Eoyal 
Society, Was the attention which it ^ve to astrononncal science, 
under the impulse given to it by the bnlliant discoveries of Newton. 
In 1676, Charles II. founded the Eoyal Observatory at Greenwich, for 
the benefit of astronomy and navigation. Flamstead, then in his 
thirtieth year, received the appointment of astronomer royal, which 
office he held till his death in 1719. His observations on the pla^^ 
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«f mnro thnn throe thousand stars, "were more accurate than any 
r.i-trniiinixl in the next fifty yoars, and whose selection and nomen- 
rlriMin- hiw som*«l :is Ikl^jis lo even- calalo«ue since that time". Co- 
•.oiniMirary with Flamstoad was Edmund Halley, who indeed at the 
:i:.'»- f»f >i\tv-four IxM-amo liis tJuc-cessor, accounted second oidy to 
Ni'wtnn. llalu'v puhluiheil in lGi»l), a catalogue of the Southern 
Slur-*. iM-inn the ro:*ull of ol)scrvations made at St. Helena^ where he 
n'>idi«l two yi»ars. Ho was moreover the first to predicttiie return 
of a n .iin't, siin V (r:ille«l hy his name. The observations made by tiieaa 
tw«» mm laid the toun<Iation for modern astronomy, and theoon- 
KniiUMii inn)n)V(*mcnt of navigation. 

Ill ltili», l)r. Harvey jrave to the world hLs discovery of the circuit' 
ti<in of I lie 1)1<kk1, which wiw however received by the profesaon 
thnui'jhout Kiiroi)o, with incredulity. Still an impulse was given to 
tin* study of fwrts rather than theori^ and Dr. Sydenham, 1624^ 
hy his irareful ol)s<*r vat ions, may be said to have commenced a new 
era iu mo<lical s^'icuce. Medical botany also received attention, » 
ojirly as lO^Vl a " Physic Garden" was founded and endowed at Oitati 
Sir ilans Slojme, 1000-1753, gave much attention to the same subject 
and (hiring his travels made an extensive collection of plants. Li 
17:20, he made the Aiwtheiarj-'s Company a present of the freehold 
of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. 

Towartls the close of the i)eriod, steam comes into notice as amotiro 
power. In 10<)3 the MarquLs of Worcester, the same who, as the 
KiU'l of Glamorgan, had figured in connexion with the Irish aithohcs 
durini; the reign of Charles I. published his " Century of Inventions", 
ill whi(;h he professed to be able to make a ship sail against wind ana 
tid(,'. He moreover exhibited a specias of steam-engine which would 
rtiiso water to the height of forty feet. But it was not till 1098, that 
etoaiii W51S appUed to a practical purpose. In that year Captam Sa- 
vory, to secure the benefit of his invention, obtained an act entitled 
"An act for the Encoiuragement of a New Invention by Thomas 
Savcry. for raising water, and occasioning Motion to all sorts of Mill 
works by the imixjllant force of fire". This engine was appUed only 
to raise water from inconsiderable depths, and did not prove on the 
whole very effective. Towards the close of the reign of Anne, a more 
efftMjtive engine was constructed by Thomas Newcomen of Dartmouth. 
This, from the mode of securing the descent of the piston, was termed 
the atmospheric engine, and soon came into general use in the 
mining districts. 

Section VI. The Fine Arts. 

1. Architectube. The introduction of unmixed Italian arohi- 
tecture into England, marks the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; the Hue is now drawn between the ancient and modern styles. 
Classical archit^ture in England outshone, for a time, that of any 
contemporaneous school in Europe. This is attributed to the geniitf 
of Inigo Jones, bom in London, and schooled in Italy. During the 
early part of his professional career he was engaged in building^} of 
the mixed style which then prevailed. From the time of his appoint 
ment to the ofi&ce of Surveyor of PubUo Buildings, his fame and 
practice rapidly incteaaed. 1t\. 1619 he began the banquetting-house 
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at Whitehall, considered one of the most beautifully proportioned 
"buildings in Europe ; this was but a fra^ent, in lencth one-tenth of 
what was proposed as a new palace. Jones designea the Church of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, the first and " most successful attempt to 
adapt the pure and unbroken form of an ancient temple to the pur- 
-poses of a modem church". 

The Fire of London brought into action the talents of Sir Christo- 
pher "Wren, whose variety of knowledge is attested both in design 
and construction^ and the universality of his genius in the multi- 
plicity and magnitude of his works. The same hand produced the 
noblest of modem cathedrals, the largest palace, the highest historical 
monument^ numerous pubUc and private buildings, besides twen^- 
five London churches — "no man bom on our side of the Alps, has 
imitated with so much success, the magnificence of the palace-Hke 
churches of Italy^'. 

Wren was followed by Vanbrugh, both architect and dramatist, 
who extended the palace at Greenwich, and built among other noble 
mansions, Castle Howard (Yorkshire), and Blenheim House (Oxford). 
Gibbs and Hawksmoor followed^ the latter a pupil of Wren's, the 
former a native of Aberdeen. Gibbs was the architect of the church 
cf St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, and the Radcliffe Library at Oxford ; 
and Hawksmoor of several London churches, and among others, St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, and St Mary's, Woolnoth, in Lombard Street. 

2. Sculpture. It was about the year 1615, that the Earl of 
Arundel began to collect statues and other works of art, and to com- 
municate to his country the advantage they were calculated to pro- 
duce. Though dispersed during the Great RebelUon, they were not 
lost to the country, the statues and inscribed marbles are at Oxford, 
and the busts at Wilton. What improvement took place in this de- 
partment of art was due principally to foreigners and the patronage 
of the court, more especially perhM)s to the good taste of Charles I. 
Nicholas Stone, master-mason to James I. executed several monu- 
ments, the best of which is thought to be that of Sir Francis HoUis, 
in Westminster Abbey. In the reign of Charles I. several foreign 
sculptors appeared in England, and executed works in bronze, the 
most celebrated beuig the equestrian statue at Charing Cross, which 
after being sold for old metal was replaced about 1678, the purchaser 
having ran the risk of preserving it whole, though by the condition 
of sale he should have broken it up. The reign of Charles II. pos- 
sessed two sculptors of eminence, Cibber and Gibbons. Cibber was a 
native of Holstein, and is principally remembered for the bas-reliefe 
on the London Monument, and the two figures personifying raving 
and melancholy madness, which formerly surmounted the gateway of 
Old Bedlam. Gibbons of Rotterdam executed the marble statue of 
Charles II. for the Boyal Exchange, and the bronze figure of James 
II. in the Privy Grardens. He is however best known fcr his carvinm 
in wood, which he carried to a perfection that has never been equalled. 
Examples of his beautiful work are to be found at Burleigh and 
Chatsworth, and in the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral. After the B-e- 
volution there is Uttle to notice. Bird distinguished himself by his 
monument to Dr. Busb^in Westminster Abbey, which however is 
80 superior to anything he did afterwards, as to raise the suspicion 
that it was not his own work. His monument to Sir Cloudedy 
Shovel^ in the same place, is said to approach " tb& batKos oil ^^ . 
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:V VxiNTTNiJ. Tn tbis i>eri(Hl was Lnid the foundation of those 
11- '■!•' r..ruH'TiiiH!j ol" j.;Munii!:s which exist in England, though the 
j.riM iji:ii iir?i>:s that wmi hoiU)rs in this country were foreigueB' 
li..- hirl"i' Animlil. 1h tore rotl-rred to, <x)llected pictures, and the 
1 iM> I.- hiikf of nuckiiiL'hain purchased of Rubens (of Colnp»i 
l..;r-l''l»»' 1»> coIUm'Mou of Italian paintings for i 10,000. CharlesL 
l-.nii'«l .1 \:ihi:ililo colltN-tioii, in which were the cartoons of EaphaeDe \ 
II.!' Il.ily, 1 1^:\ ir»20), bi-siilf^ many other works of the great ma«t«s; ■ 
:i- Tj'riij 'oi Italy. 1 177— 157r»),an(lCorrogio (of Modena, 149*— 1554). 
l:i \\ hitcliall riloiic, there were nearly live hundred paintings, wlricb 
!::.• liiu.' w;ii<ln-.I ovtT with almost religious care. Both Eubens, 
and Vjm.lyki' (of Aiitwrrj», 1591)— 1(>A2) were patronised by Charles; 
till- latter i'iMi>loyc<l priiicipnlly on portraits, the former to paint the 
<uilini: of the banipu'tin^i house, Whitehall. The Commonweal^- 
iiH'ii ch'i-hinMl war ni^iiiist the lino arts, and it was ordered bytlM 
p:irli:niirn! th:it all pictures an<l statues, not being sui^erstitioiis should 
III' Miiil, anil that all jm-tures containing representations of the second 
i»T>on in the Trinity, or of the Virffin Mary, should be forthwith 
burnt. Some of the leaders contrived to evade the destnictifln 
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sianres, were remarkable, reacjhiiip in some cases as high as £20001 
Thoujrh the Kn^lish at this time did not excel in the lar$2»r works, in 
miniatures they had the pre-eminence. After tlie Kiestoration, 
s<'veral foreigners of me<liocrity found employment in England, in 
painting reilings and stjiircases, examples of wrhich remain at the 
IJritish Museum, Burleigh and Chatsworth. IjoI^ (of "VVest])halia, 
ir)17-80) attained eminence in Charles II. as a painter of portraits, 
and Kuellar (of Lubeck, 1(>-18— 172;^) followed in the same department 
of art; the former was famous fo» the deUcacy and softness of ha 
Ih'sh, the latter for sacrificing his reputation to his inordinate love of 
money. 

Before the Stuart Period, England could boast of engravers deemed 
worthy of employment in Inlanders then famous for it*« arts and learn- 
ing. The art seenLs to have declined in this country, for in Charles I., we 
find it in the hands of foreigners, of whom the mcM?t celebrated wa? 
Hollar ( of Pnigue, 1(>07-1()77), introduced into England by the Earl of 
Arundel. His maps, plans, views, churches^ and monuments number 
more than eight hundred, and are still considered a mine of exact in- 
formation. The period of the Commonwealth wa*? " illustrated by the 
nio'^t exquisite coinage which has ai^ared in modem times", the 
work of Simon, a native engraver. To Prince Rupert was at one 
time, attributed the discovery of the art of mezzotmt, it is however 
now clear that he merely introduced it into England, and perhaps did 
something for its improvement. 

4. Music. James I., though without any taste for music himself, 
had 
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cal professOTsYnp Yraa estaJo^Vied at Oxford by "William ll'ayther. » 
gentleman of tne chai^V Ta>f«l. C?Qax\fi»\.\»a ^\s^<i, teputation as im 
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lagting discouragement to native talent. It is true, he appointed Br. 
Child to the royal chapel, but for secular music he appointed an 
Italian for " Master*', and subsequently gave his patronage to French 
musicians. " From his time to the present, a large majority of the 
Hritish nobihty and persons of fortune have followed the unpatriotic 
and baneful example of that prince." The Commonwealth proved 
unfavorable to this art and yet there were a few who quietly enjoyed 
the solace of music. Milton was an instrumentalist, and Cromwell 
found a pleasure in listening to the great wgan which had been re- 
moved from Magdalen College, Oxford to Hampton Court ; the Pro- 
tector paid his organist £100 a-year. 

At tne Restoration, one of the earUest measures was to re-establish 
the choral service in the cathedrals, in doing which great difficulty was 
found in replacing the organs and obtaining a staff of compietent 
musicians. In the chapel royal, Charles introduced for a time a band 
of twenty-four violins, of which Evelyn speaks in angry terms, "in- 
st^>d of the ancient, grave, and solemn wind-music accompanying the 
organ, was introduce a concert of twenty-four vioUns between every 
pause, after the French fantastical Ught way, better suiting a tavern 
or playhouse than a church". This period produced some musicians 
of eminence, Purcell " the greatest of English composers". Blow, and 
Child ; and many amateurs were to be found, both skilful in the art 
and learned in the science. Of the latter class was^Sir Francis North, 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, who in 1077, published a " Phi- 
losophical Essay of Music", a work " which justly entitles him to be 
considered as the father of musical philosophy in England". Indeed, 
the English are said to have been, at this time, a more musical people 
than ever they were afterwards, for almost every person of education 
could sing bv scale and play upon some instrument. Towards the 
close of CnarWs reign, French music gave way to Italian under the 
pata*onage of Catherine of Braganza. After the Revolution, this art 
was less encouraged than before, though Dr. Croft, 1677 — 1727, is said 
to have had no superior as a composer of ecclesiastical music. 

Section VII. Growth of the Army and Navy. 

1. The Aemy. Charles VII. of France (1422—61) was the first 
sovereign in Europe to establish a standing army ; England from its 
insular position adopted this institution much later than the countries 
on the continent. In this country, it is usual to go back to Henry 
VII., to find anything analogous to permanent soldiers. That 
monarch embodied a band of fifty chosen archers for a personal guard, 
called " Yeoman of the Guard'^; to these Henry VIII. added fifty 
others, called at first " Spears", and on their reorganization by the 
same sovereign^ " Gentlemen Pensioners". Nothing further was done 
till the formation by Charles I. of a troop of guards, from gentlemen 
of quaUty, whose servants constituted a second troop. A third troop 
was formed for the queen, and with the other two subsequently 
formed into a regiment of " Life Guards". 

When the Restoration took place, the army of the Commonwealth 
was disbanded, but the king's counsellors pressed on him the unsettled 
state of the kingdom, and a resolution was taken to keep up a smaAL 
force. Out of the wreck of the army tha.t loaA tov3L^\» \sv ^«^ ^^-^^ 
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I ..-w .lunnu' the civil w:ir, and which during the Commonwealtlisff 
.^- :■ -.TMif i>\\ tin- timtiiu'iit, ("harks :*elei'ted a number of cavalier 
L- Y :■ m:. n. iriim « hn-li Mmn-e sjining the First and Second R<?gimenl3 
• I .:• • « .u:.r.U. Al thi- (lislmiidinii of the Commonwealth arinj-.tro 
r -':•.!. UN wtn'n-<niilHKiicd, Monk's re^riment of foot, since «ill«l 
t..- J .l.i-in-nn (;uanls, IxKraiise they quitted their head-quarters a( 
i ■ .•Mnriiii t.i n-ti.n- the monarchy; and Cromweirs regiment of 
h..r-4- L'lianU, wh\rh U-niu' re-onilxuiitil under the Earl of OxfonLand 
\vt:inn- l-liic cnMt>:in(l cloaks, ohtaintnl the name of Oxford Suea. 
.\i!..th.r n-iiniiiJ wa- onrisnist'd out of the forces which had served 
ii::..r ih.- Duke of ^ ork \n t ho SiianL«h Netherlands : this became 
ti.i- 1 ir^t K.-munt of F.N»t (Juards, but since the battle of ^Vaterlw 
['■;* 'Hvij kn«)\Mi as the (ircnadictr Guards. The regular army in , 
} l.:irlc> 1 1. ainniMiiHl to alHuit live thousimd men ; in the next reign 1 
I' v\:i>aiijm.M!»'«lio thiriy tln.us;uid, l)oing designed a^ the instni- j 
iiu'ii; liv «liirh .lanu's jiroiKisiMl to clUK't liis puriKise » 

A military \\rii«r remarks : ** Tim roi^'n of Charles II mav belaid * 
t.» .•nii.iimic an ini m tin- military historj- of England, not only for 
iii.T-ialih-hmciit ol a ri»j.'ular army, but for the abolition of feudal 
tr.inn;sl.\ Act of Parliament, while a new and better oreantsatinn 
\\;.\^ ui\.n to the duIWisivo force of the kingdom. In this act the 
Kin- .. riulii to i-onnnand the mihtia was clearly recognL^ed ■ and all 
li'Misckn jK-rs an«l other sul>stantial pcrstms, were ordered to provide , 
lor 111,. MTvi.v of that militia, men and horses, arms, ammunition, 
ami pay, i-ach ni i)roi»orlion to the amount of his real onx;r>onaI 1 
l^lalc. ^ 

"The arms, oUcnsivc nnd defensive, which these 'substantial i*r- 
s«u[> \\ercre<piiri.<l to j.rn\i(Io, varied according to the liabilities of 
imUyiduals. Such as sent a iiorscman to the place of mu>ter j^np- 
plied him with a breast and hack i)iece, and a pot, or iron skull-cap, a 
s'.yord, and a case of long-barrelled ])istols; while his horse was rur- 
ni-lhMl with a great saddle or pad, having bars or straps for aliixin« 
the lj.)]-tcrs, a bit and bridle, with a pectoral and crupper. The foc-t- 
meii Were either musketeers or pikemen ; the former wielded a mus- 
ket, haying a barrel not under three feet in length, with a collar of 
Kindoiiers (small wooden cjises, each containing sufficient iwwder for 
a musket -charge); and the latter carried an ashen pike, not uudor 
sixteen I'eet long (head and foot included), with a back, breast and 
head piwe ; and both carried swords. When these levies were calltd 
out in a slate of preparation for active service, the musketeer wa3 
(.bhged to show half a pound of powder, half a pound of bullets, anJ 
tJiree yards of match ; while the horseman produced his quarter of i 
lK)und of powder, and the same weight of bullets, provided at the ex- 
I>enso of the i)erson who supplied the soldier. 

'* Tlic arms of the Guards at this period undcnvent an unTwrtant 
change. Their matchlocks were discontinued, though used in nH:i- 
mentsof infantry to a later period; and they were supplied in-twJ 
witli the sna])hance, or flint and steel fh-elock. The havonet, too, 
which had been adopted generally in the Fi-ench annvinicn, wm 
now liivt given to the English Dragoons, and the grenadier com paniw 
of the root Guards. But it differed from the modern bayonet in this 
important paiticuVai— lYvafe ^\iew ^iL^d, or screwed, it disjibled the 
xausket froia fuitlier 8er\\cfe «»& s» ^x's^qjctsi*, XJafe^Mov^^ii ^^ tlie daggi-r 
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being forced into the muzzle of the piece, which became in conse^ 
quence neither more nor less than a snort pike, or partizan. 

" In the field, the Horse Grenadiers acted like a companv of Grena- 
diers to a bataUion^ and were armed with muskets and grenades. 
They dismounted, hnked their horses, fired, screwed their daggers 
into the muzzle of their muskets, charged, returned their daggers, 
fired, and threw grenades by ranks, the centre and rear ranks advanc- 
ing in succession through the intervals between the file leaders." 

For nearly fifty years after the Bevolution, a standing army was 
looked upon with considerable jealousy, and the declaration of a mem- 
ber of the Commons is not without its force even now. *' A standing 
army was to him a terrible thing, whether under the denomination of 
parliamentary or any other. A standing army is still a standing army, 
whatever name it be called by ; they are a body of men distinct from 
the body of the people ; they are governed by different laws ; bUnd 
obedience and an entire submission to their commanding officer is 
their only principle. The nations around us are already enslaved, and 
have been enslaved by those very means ; by means of their standing 
armies they have every one lost their Uberties ; it is indeed impos- 
sible that the liberties of the people can be preserved in any country 
where a numerous standing army is kept up." Blackstone also main- 
tains that " nothing ought to be more guarded against in a free state, 
than making the military power, when such a one is necessary to be 
kept on foot, a body too distinct from thepeople". 

2. The Navy. Before the time of Henry VII., and indeed for 
more than a century after, when ships of war were required, the 
government hired merchant vessels ; guns and soldiers were put on 
Board, and the ordinary crew attended only to the duties of seaman- 
ship. That monarch however built a ship, the Great Harry, which 
may be properly termed the first ship of the British navy. Never- 
theless, the honor of being the founder of the Koyal Navy is given to 
his successor, Henry VIII., who under the impulse given to mari- 
time afiairs by the discovery of America, founded dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Deptford^ and Portsmouth, instituted a Board of Admiralty, 
and a Navjr Office, and placed the naval service for the first time on 
a distinct footing. He was the last English monarch to hire foreign 
ships in time of war ; to prevent the necessity of doinj? so, an act 
passed to encourage English merchants to build ships which could be 
used for men-of-war. The first list of the navy, published in 1546, 
enumerates "20 Ships, 15 Galleasses, 10 Pynnaces, and 13 Boo 
Barges'^ admeasuring more than twelve thousand tons, and carrying 
more than eight thousand seamen. No increase seems to have taken 
place for several years, for at the time of the Armada, Elizabeth could 
only muster thirty-four ships, besides eight in dock; the tonnage 
being about the same as in Henry VIII., and the men two thou- 
sand less. 

When we reach the reign of James, we find that monarch greatly 
encouraging the improvement of ships, and adding to their number, 
for the navy appears to have been reduced to a low ebb at his acces- 
sion. In the latter part of his reign he built ten ships, and yet left at 
his death but twenty-four. But these new ships were larger and 
better built than any before his time; this was mainly attcibwiaki\sb^» 
Phineas Pett, a most able and scieuti^c to^yixv.'^. ^^^x^^ssiRf^'^^aa. 
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top-works which had made the older vessels partially unmanageable, 
and increased their length. Baleigh writes : ^ In my own time the 
shape of our English ships hath been greatly bettered. It is not long 
since the striking of the top-mast hath been devised, together with 
the chain-pump. We have lately added the bonnet and drabbW 
(sails). To the courses we have devised studding-sails, top-gallant 
sails, sprit-sails, and top-sails. The weighing of anchors by the cap- 
stans is also new. We have also fallen into consideration of the lengtii 
of cable^and by it we resist the malice of the greatest winds that can 
blow. We have also raised our second decks." The reign of Charles 
I. was not favorable to the growth of our navv, there were notwith- 
standing some ships constructed of a larger class than before. One, 
the " Sovereign of the Seas", built at Woolwich, was 1637 tons bur- 
den, and pierced for a hundred and thirty-two guns. Although 
much of the top hamper had disappeared, the dimensions of this ves- 
sel, the largest nitherto built, will show there was more than enough 
remaining. With a keel of 128 feet in length, her top -works mea- 
sured 232 feeti and from her keel to the top of the lantern, 76 feet 
In 1648, Eupert carried off twenty ships, none of which ever re- 
turned. 

At the Gonunencement of the Commonwealth, the navy oonsisted 
of only fourteen large ships, but by extraordinary exertions was in- 
creased so as to number a nundred and fifty in 1654. And bravely 
did the men of the Commonwealth lay a foundation for the unparal- 
leled successes of the British Navy, and furnish some of the most in- 
teresting passages in our naval history. Cromwell left a hundred and 
fifty-seven ships, which by an estimate made subsequentlv, gave a 
tonnage of nearly sixty thousand j at the end of Charles it., by the 
same estimate, the tonnage had mcreased to more than a nundred 
thousand. But Macaulay says it existed only on paper, for his navy 
had sunk into degradation and decay. " The vessels which the receni 
liberality of Farhament had enabled the government to build, and 
which had never been out of harbour, had been made of such wretched 
timber that they were more unfit to go to sea than the old hulls whidi 
had been battered thirty years before by Dutch and Spanish broad- 
sides. Some of the new men-of-war, indeed, were so rotten that, un- 
less speedily repaired, they would go down at their moorings^ The 
sailors were paid with so little punctuality, that they were gl^ to find 
some usurer who would purchase their tickets at forty per cent dis- 
count. The commanders who had not powerful friends at court were 
even worse treated. Some officers, to whom large arrears were due, 
after vainly importuning the government during many years, haii 
died for want oi a morsel of bread." 

At the Eovolution the tonnage of the Eoyal Navy was somethini: 
less than at the death of Charles, showing that during the reign &' 
James II., who has the credit of having paid particular attention tc 
this department, there was actually a falling off. At the cloe« o: 
William's reign, the tonnage had reached a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. It was during this reign (1696) that the noble institution u 
Greenwich Hospital was founded for aged and disabled seamen • i* 
was opened in 1705. The British navy at the close of the Derive 
numbered more than two hundred ships. 
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Section Vin. Growth of English Colonies. 

1. Colonies in Amebica. Some account was giyen in the rei^ 
of James of the planting of our first American colonies at Virginia 
and Plymouth. The Puritans who had formed the latter settlement, 
soon had religious differences among themselves, by reason of which 
parties occasionally separated from the main body, and thus formed 
the New JEngland States. Three attempts made in the reign of 
Elizabeth to colonise Newfoundland. -proved utter failures. The first 
permanent settlement was made by Lord Baltimore in 1623, in order 
that he might enjoy in peace the exercise of the Catholic religion. 
Nova Scotia was settled oy the French in 1604, and received From 
them the name of Acadia, but within three years they were expelled 
by the Virginians. In 1621, the whole district passed by grant to Sir 
William Alexander^ under the name of Nova Scotia, but it was not 
settled by the English for some years after. Lord Baltimore in 1632 
obtained from Charles a grant of a part of Virginia, to which was 
given the name of Maryland. Of tnis new settlement, Baltimore 
was absolute lord, by the tenure of fealty only, paying a yearly rent 
of two Indian arrows, and a fifth of all the gold and silver ore which 
might be found. This colony^ though settled with popish families, 
recognised perfect toleration m all religious matters. After the 
fidlure of several attempts, Carolina became established as a separate 
settlement. In 1663 the province was granted in proprietorsnip to 
several English noblemen, amongst whom were Clarendon, Monk, 
Ashley Cooper, and Berkeley. It was for this colony that John 
Locke framed a code of laws, in doing which Bancroft says he " for- 
got the fundamental principles of practical philosophy". 

New York was first settled by the Dutch and Swedes, and known 
as the New Netherlands. After its capture by Admiral Holmes in 
1664, it was granted by patent to the Duke of York, by whom its 
name was changed. The Hudson's Bay Territories^ discovered by 
Hudson in 1610, were in 1669 granted by Charles II. to Prince Eu- 
pert and the companv associated with him. Pennsylvania^ origiDally 
peopled by the Sweaes and Dutch, was included in New Belgia. 
When Admiral Penn died, he left a claim on the government of 
£16,000 ; to clear this debt, Charles in 1680 made a grant of this dis- 
trict to the Admiral's son, William Penn the Quaker, who set out 
for his domain, to build " a free colony for all mankind". 

Many of tbe American islands came into the possession of the Eng- 
lish in this period. Sir George Somers bein^ wrecked on the Ber- 
mudas in 1609, led to their settlement by parties from Virginia and 
England. An English captain took possession of Barhadoes in the 
name of James I. In 1625, it was ^nted by patent to the Earl of 
Marlborough, who sent out Sir Wilham Courteen, by whom James- 
town was Ibunded. Several of the Bahamas were settled by the 
English so early as 1629. Sir Thomas Warner settled St. Kitts in 
1623, Nevis m 1628, and Montserrat, Antigua, and Barbuda, in 1632. 
Anguilla was colonised in 1650, Jamaica fell to the English by con- 
qu^ in 1655, and the Virgin Islands were taken from the Prench by 
English buccaneers in 1666. 

2. Colonies in Asia. The early history of our colonies in Asia 
is really the history of a company or companies of T3ieT<:ibAXi^j&^ V^<:^ ^^ 

2g 
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f.>-. i.*r-.reii only to share with the Portuguese and Dutch m the 
; —••:.•: t-Tn^iofw of the Easi, The first charter was granted in 
• -•■ :. k > :::j.ir.y with a suSjcnbed capital of £'30,000. Aaquadroo 
' . v>A ., sM.-i :.>r Iniia tho next Tear, under Captain LancKter. 
1 . ■ •■ri:> : M.iLio.'a they captured a lam Portuguese vessel con- 
rj. . •,- > ::. - .\:ii svioes sudicieni to load all the English ships; 
'. ..-.■•j^ <.":-. l.^::^-i a; Bantam in JaYX ther sailed at nnr^ fftrhraiuL 




; i^. -^ r.:: ".-.^•.^i in twenty months realised more than three 
"... . r • : rv.v t Vaiixmy at thi* time had no settlement, but obtained 
.- . •> •..- v.^.. :no awncy of factors by barter, or by the capture of 
I'- .;:^' As.i native Tossels: so that a cargo was obtained, it 
*»' -.■:•. :::i::er I::tIo whether by trade or buccaneering. 

:" ..■--.i -.iitf new trade «> profitable, the Company sought to put it 
.'■• : •. su;:o foi^v.a^ v that of the Portuguese and Dutch, by the 
i-^-.i !:.«■.:-:- u: of fi^'torvoa. The first Ensdisn factory in India was at 
>'•■■. :.:.;: ::w v"Q'ip*l seaport of the Mugul Empire. Captain 
I'v**. ::: ...ir.?? o: what was called the tenth voyi^e to India, suo- 




. . duties, — 

t"^-.^-:-.^ :o vr^^'»>': tneir trade, persons, and property against the 
h >«:•...-> of: lie Fortucuese and all others. To improve our commerce 
a:-.: ;.:"v.r.i:o :r:o'j.:!y rt^lations vnxh the Mogul, James I. sent an 
V ..: .^-y :•.,;■».•.■..: '.^y Sir Tho'jias R-je. Sir Thomas, with eighty men- 
;.: - -.: ■.".-.^ :r.i\ . ."-.^l :o :Lv -.var: of the Mogul in 1G15, and was received 
I;- : ... Kv.- orv^r w::-: unusual honors, but the uew privileges obtained 
«.7. ' '..'.tlo :i:iiv^r:;iuco. Other smaller factories were established, 
iv. : :..'.: Co::i',\i:vv*< «.vu'>?ms proved so successful, tliat in lG17tlie 
<:..^"\ «.■«: x.",Lrrfi'.:.j' A\d at more than two hundred per cent. 

A' :"..'.< j>:r.>.; the Coiupauv had established factories, besides those 
•:■. U." :>:a::. in Suautra, Ja(>au, Java, Borneo, Banda, Malacca, 



■a . ■ ■ « ■.« ..a 



r.-..' <»\v::.i prlu^'ipal English factory in India was JIadraSj the 
cr- •;:•.• I f^r 'vl-Aj-h was purchased in lo43, by permission obtained from 
. .;.' x'f :*.-.: ULUivo priuoes in the Carnatic. A fort was at once built 
■.-.v. ^•;u.v i >:. i\vrw, the only houses near being those of a French 
vr:-;s: a::l >:i :l<hermen. In a tew years Madras became a flourishing 
•-■' ' :•.. :o w ■-.i.'h tlio natives flocked, as well for the purposes of trade, 
:> ..^r :".:o xvurity of thoir wealth, which was ill-protected elsewliere. 
r ..' >':•..:■;<■:. i:i the rt^igu of William III., made a further piuvhiwJ 
» ;■ .:r '■.•.•.■..:. :oc>::ior with a |.H.^rt o:illod Te^apatam. After strcnirth- 
. V. . ■.; :: -.v::':! walls aud bulwarks, it was named Fort St. David, and 
■.v. • ; 5.;lvr.l:nate to Madras. 

r.-.o thirvl Ku>;lish factory in Indui was at Bomhaif, which formed 
p.-.r: o: tiio downry of Catliarine of Bragauza. Charles found it co>t 
niorv? to maiutaiu than it produced, he therefore in lGd8, made it 
ovor to tho Compauj-, to be held by them "in free and common soc- 
i^^\ &ii of the mauot ot East Greenwich, at an aunual rent of ton 
poutld^**. Th«i CouKfiOA^ «(Miii \iii^£x«X.<yA \2q& defensible nature of 
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the islancL and the value of its magnifioent and convenient ports. In 
1687, the Company transferred from Surat to Bombay, the presidency 
over all their settlements, and from that time the town began to in- 
crease with great rapidi^. 

The fourth Enghsh niotory in India was near Calcutta, About 
the year 1650, Mr. Brou^hton, an English surgeon in ^reat favor 
with Shah Jehan the reigning Mogul, obtained authority for \m 
countrymen to make a new settlement at Hoogly, on a branch of the 
Ganges. There factory business was carried on till 1686, when in 
consequence of the increasing weakness of the Empire, the En^h 
resolved to attempt the conauest of Ghittagong. The attempt failed, 
and the English were obligea to break up their settlement at Hoogley. 
and remove lower down to Ghuttanuttee, a village in the midst of 
forests and swamps. Loss of revenue made the authorities willing to 
forget the past, a grant was therefore made in 1698, of the land on 
which stood the villages of Ghuttanuttee, Govingpore, and Calcutta. 
to the Company, on payment of an annual rent. Eor the defence of 
this possession, the English began to construct a citadel, named Eort 
William, which before its completion cost two millions of money. 
Under the shelter of this fort, by slow degrees grew up the capital of 
British India. In 1707 Fort William was made the head of a presi- 
dency ; ultimately it became the centre of our Indian government, 
and seat of the Governor-General. 

3. Colonies in Afbica. The oldest English settlement in Africa 
was the Gambia, occupied as a trading station since 16S1 ; Cape Coast 
Cattle and other forts fell to the English in the second Dutch war, 
1664-67. «^^. Selena was granted by charter of Charles II. to the 
East India Company, having been settled in 1658. 

4 Colonies in Europe. The only colonial possession held by 
the English was Gibraltar, which came to us by conquest in 1704. 
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4:a analysis op the stuabts. 



COXTEMPORAITEOirS CHROlHiCLE. 

Fnmee. 

15KV-ir>ld. Hekbt TV. (king of NaTure), first of the Bourbon 
kings of France. *'The turbulent mini of the nobles repressed 
by policy rather than sererity". Silk manufactoe introduced. 

ICIO. Henry lY. anaasinated byBaTaiUac. 

1610-13. Loos XIIL, son of Henry, nine years old ; Mary of Me- 
dicis, the queen-mother, regent 

101 i. Last aivembly of the States General ; misunderstanding pre- 
TaiL) between the three orders. 

1621-3. First Huguenot war, headed b]r Bohan and Sonbise: con- 
cluded \fj treaty of Mon^)elier, which confirmed the Edict of 
Nantes. 

163^^42. Ministry of Cardinal Bichlieo. " His f<«eign policy aims 
at the depression of the Austrian fionily, both in Spain and Ger- 
many ; in his domestic administration he carries to the utmost 
the plans of Henry IV. and Sully U« checking the power of tii0 
nobles and clergy, paving the way for the despotism of Louis 
XIV. and XV." 

1625-6. Second Huguenot war, unfaYorable to the Protestants. 

1637-9. Third Huguenot war. Supported by the English ; Eochelle 
reduced by famine ; Huguenots disarmed and deprived of their 
fortresses, but allowed the exercise of their religion, by the Pa- 
cification of Nismes. 

1635. Alliance with Holland against Soain, for the partition of the 
Spanish Netherlands, which involyes France in the Thirty 
1l ears' war. 

1636. Alliance with Sweden against Austria. 

1643—1715. Louis XTV., son of Louis, five years old ; Anne of 
Austria^ queen-mother^ regent. 

1643-61. Ministry of Cardinal Mazarine. 

1648. By the Peace of Westphalia, France acquires Alsace, Sundgaw, 
Brisach, &c. 

1648-53. Factions of the Fronde. Mazarine unpopular as a foreigner, 
and people discontented at the imposition of fresh taxes, wnidi 
the parliament of Paris refused to register. The popular party 
called Frondeurs, the court party Mazarins ; the affivur ended by 
the capture of Bourdeaux, the head-quarters of the insurants. 

1655. Famous dedaration of Louis—" I am the State" ; the kmg now 
despotia 

1669. Peace of the Pyrenees, by which France acquires fVom S«un, 
Bousillon, Artoist, and several cities vrith their territories in Flan- 
ders, &0. Louis marries (1660) Maria Theresa^ Philip's daughter 
^msfirrtwife. 

"^0)6^!^ oontroUer-fieneral of finance, prime minister. 
\ilbma administration oomwiences the era called the 
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Age of Louis XIV. ; his single genius created not only the finan- 
ces, but the commerce, manufactures, and naval power of 
France ; and on this commercial prosperity was consequent the 
social refinement, and the Uterarv and scientific eminence, which 
have made this period considered the Golden A^e of France." 

1666-8. First tear of spoliation asainst the Spanish ISetherlands: 
ended by the Peace of Aix la Cnapelle, by which France acquired 
Lille, Tournay, and other places in Flanders. 

1672-8. Second war cf spoliation— BOBXDS^t Holland, to avenge on the 
Butch their part in the Triple Alliance. Holland overrun with 
100,000 men ; sluices opened ; and league of Brandenburg, Spain, 
and the Empire to save the States. War ended by Peace of 
Nimeguen, by which France obtained Franche-comt^ and six- 
. teen rortresses in Flanders. France now the most formidable 
power in Euro^, with a standing army of 140,000, besides 60,000 
sailors and mannes. 

1685. Eevocation of the Edict of Nantes ; 700,000 citizens emigrate 
to Protestant countries. 

1688-97. Third war cf spoliation. Upon frivolous pretexts, the 
French took Mentz, Treves, and Bonn ; and horribly devastated 
the Palatinate with fire and sword. The Grand Alliance against 
France, headed by William of Orange. The war ended bv the 
Peace of Eyswick, by which France retained Alsace, with Stras- 
burg and lAindau. 

1698. First Partition Treaty, between France, England, and the 
Empire, for dividing the Spanish dominions on the death of 
Charles II. 

1700. Second Partition Treaty transferring Spain to the archduke 
Charles. 

1702-4. Revolt of the Camisards, or Huguenots of the Cevennes ; the 
last of the religious wars. 

1711-14. War cf the Spanish Succession. Grand Alliance of the 
Hague against France. This war brought great distress in 
France ; ended by Peace of Utrecht, by which the crowns of 
France and Spain to be perpetually separated, and France to 
renounce all right of trading with the Spanish colonies. 

The ITeiherlands. 

1585--1625. Maubice OF OsANGE, stadtholder and commander in 
chief of the Dutch provinces; the Belgian provinces subject, 
under Spain, to the archduchess Isabella. 

1609. Truce with Spain for 12 years ; their subjection waved. 

1617. The stadtholder aims at arbitrary power. 

1618-9. Synod of I)ort» condemnation of the Arminians, and execu- 
tion of Bameveldt. 

1625-47. Henby Fbedebice, brother of Maurice, stadtholder. 

1633. Belgium reverts to Spain on the death of the archduchess 
childless. 

1639. Tromp defeats the Spanish fleet in the Downs, fiity ships taken 
or destroyed. 

1647-50. William II. son of Henry, stadtholder; had married in 
1641. Mary daughter of Charles I. of England. 

1650. William attmpts to make himself absolute ; dies of small-pox» 
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ami the prince of Ormge (William HI.) boFn eight days after. 

Ttie stadtholdership vacant till 1672, the KepuUio being jeato 

of the fumily. 
\tv,'2~ k H'.tr tcith EmQlamd^ ended by Peace of Westminster. 
It'i.' '.-72. John de Witt, Grand-pensionary of Holland. 
1 in lit Act of Excla<ion annulled, out of compliment to Charles XL 

of Kneland. 
liV; ur. If ' ir inVA E»gtamd^xkdia\ by Peace of Breda^ 
UmV^. Tn]>lt* Alliance with England and Sweden, against the aggres- 

nions of Fn&noc in the SiHUUsh Netherlands. 
irirJ-*^. H'lr iri/A Prance and England, ended with En^and in 

li'CK by reuce of Westminster^ and with France by P^oe of 

Niiu«';:uoiK<m eiiuitable terms for Holland. 
IC^'l —X'iTl. W I L LI AM 1 1 1., son of William II., the stadtholdership 

bt-in-.; now re-established. The two brothers John and Cornelius 

(It* Witi, who had resisted this arrangement, assassinated by the 

m<»b. 
1077. William marries the princess Mary, daughter of James, Pake 

of York. 
lt'i8J. William heads the Chrand Alliance against France, and be- 

(■oniiiii; kintt of England, this country joins the alliance ; the war 

eudfd by Peace of Bvswick. 

1701. Grand ^Uliance of the Hague, to place the archduke Charles 
on the SiKinisih throne ; the war of the Spanish succession ended 
in 17 IH by Peace of Utrecht. 

1702. William dies childless ; the authority vested in the States 
(ieneral, and the grand pensionary', Hensius. 

Spain and PortngaL 

1508 -1021. PmLiP III., King of Spain and Portugal, the latter 
country having been reduced by the Duke of Alva, in 15801 
Philip's in<lolence leaves all i)ower in the hands of Lerma llie 
minister. Spain rapidly declines. 

100 k The Dutch, now the m&jters of the sea, cut off the foreign 
trade both of Si>ain and Portugal. 

1(W.>-10. Expulsion of the floors, 000,000 leave Spain, whidi results 
in the rum of Spanish manufactures and a^culture. 

1()19- 18. Si>ain supports Austria during the Tlurty Years' War. 

1021-1)5. Philip IV., son of Philip III, marries Isabella of France : 
ministry of the Count-duke Olivarez till 1043. 

1035-59. War icith France, ended by Peace of Pyrenees, by which 
she cedes Artois, &c. to France. 

1040. Portugid regains her independence; John IV., Duke of 
Brai^mza becomes kin§, 1640-50. 

l(>ld. Pejice of AVestphaha, by which the United Provinces, ac- 
knowledged to be luUy independent of Spain. 

1055. War tcith England, loss of Jamaica, and in 1658 of Dunkirk. 

1050. Alphonso VL, king of Portugal, son of John IV. ; imbecile, 
and queen-mother regent. 

1065—1700. Charles II. of Spain, son of Philip IV. only four 

5eiirs old ; Anne of Austria, the king's mother, regent tm 1675. 
7he nation going nq;)idly to ruin. *" The crown seized, in fiulure 
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of the male line, on Margaret, empresB of Germany, younger 

sister of Maria Theresa, or on Maria Theresa's issue by a second 

marriage : in no case to devolve on a Prenoh prince". 
1667—1706. rEDSO IL, brother of Alphonso, who was deposed for 

imbecility. 
1667-8. Spanish War with France, on account of Louis claiminfi( tlie 

Netherlands in right of his wife ; ended by the Peace of Aix 1* 

Chapelle, and loss of Lille, Toumay, and other places in Flanders. 
1668. Independence of Portugal acknowledged by Peace of Lisbon. 
1673-8. Spanish war with France, for protection of Holland : ended 

by Peace of Nimeguen, and loss of Pnmche-comte, and many 
, !fielgian fortresses. 
1684 Spain cedes Luxemburg to Prance. 
1688-97. Spanish war with France, ended by Peace of fiyswick. 
1697- Last meeting of the Cortes of Portu^. 
1700. Death of Charles IL of Spain ; under papal influence; he had 

nominated Philip of Ai^ou, second grandson of Louis XIV., his 

successor. 
1701-46. Philip Y. is acknowledged in Spain, the Netherlands, and 

the colonies, but his right denied by the principal European 

powers. 
1701-13. War of Spanish Succession, <&i\A&^ by Peace of Utrecht, by 

which Spain cedes Gibraltar and Minorca to Eneland, and by the 

Peace or Eastadt, with the Emperor, in 1714, cedes Naples, Lom- 

bardv, and Sardinia. 
1703. Methuen treaty of commerce between England and Portugal. 
1705. Catherine, queen-dowager of England, regent of Portugal. 
1706-50. John V ., son of Pedro, king of Portugal 

Oermany. 

1576-1613. fioDOLPH, Emperor. ''The imperial authority disre- 
garded by the princes of the Empire, who wage war among them- 
selves ; the increasing discord Between the CathoUcs and Pro- 
testants i)aves the way for the Thirty, Years' War". 

1608. Matthias wrests Hungary fVom his brother Bodolph, and in 
1611, Bohemia. Protestaiit Union under Frederic, the Elector 
Palatine, son-in-law of James I. of England. 

1609. An Edict called "Letters of Mi^es^', allowing the free exer- 
cise of the Protestant religion in Bohemia. 

1610. The Catholic League, under the Duke of Bavariai, in oppo- 
sition to the Protestant Union. 

1612-19. Matthias, brother of Eodolph. 

1617. Matthias abdicates the throne of Bohemia: Ferdinand ib 
crowned at Prague, and swears to the Letters of Majesty. 

1618. Insurrection at Prague, on account of the demolition of a 
Protestant Church; Ferdinand deposed by the Diet, and the 
Elector Palatine declared king of Bohemia^ 1619. 

1618-48. The Thirty Yeari War; divided into (1) Bohemian-Pala- 
tine period 1618-23; (2) Danish period 1625-29; (3) Swedish 
period 1630-35 ; (4) Swedish-French period 1634-1648. Ended 
by Peace of Westphalia. 

1619-37. Fesdinand II., first cousin of Matthias. 
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ci>e> : the Ejh«t Pi2tttiiie fletf uid is pat to the bn. IfiL 

Tr>e IV<«tftuit recfkm snvfreawd, and MgOOO furnbei buiM 
I^if. TbelSbtiSase reduced fe^Tillr and S^anola, and the Bei^ 

cirr.itT TKis^ftmd lo BaTuia» Ifia. 
:/3x TLt ^eimu Chhftiaii IT. of raDDaxk, at Latter. 
I<S?. WaaCTwieiB i^pvcrianthedicgesof the Bb^tic,eIce|l^8tg^ 

fliad. 
Ir'^. £tf«cf ^ Rfwiiimtiom redaiming all dinrdi lands oecqaedbr 

P^ •t^s^.anu. fiDoe 1o55l 
Ida. GufUra« A(Mphu5 of Sweden joins the Protestuit eanMt- 

nrr&Dd lands in Gemanj. WaDensieindismiflBedandsiiooeedBd 

by Tiny. 

1631. Sfti^^orMadcelmrKbyTQly; GnsUTasTktvHiQfiisat BreitaD- 
(M. tak«« Mayenoe. 

1632. Deleat and death of TiOy at Lech; GnatiTiis takes Munklt, 
ITaUen^tein acain in oommand; Battle <^ liutaen, TicUvyaw 
death of GustaVii& 

1€:U. Murder of WaDenstein ; Fcfdinand of Hungary defiBtte tk 

Svedes at Nordtinfen. 
1637-^7. Fmmdikajsd ILL, sod of Ferdinand IL 
1638. Berahard defeats the Imperiahsts at Bheinfdd and takes 



: 



1689. Banner, the Swedish general, pains the lictarieB of Ohiitx and 
Brandeix. 

l(A2. Toivten.«ohii,theSwedL«h Beneral,rout5 the Austrians atLdpoc 

1045. NecotiatioDS for peace at Jdunster and C^naburg. 

It>l7. Sweden uoder Konizsmark take Praeue. 

1048. Wrangel defeats t£e Austrians and Bavarians at Zammer- 
haiL«en. Peace of Wettphalia gigned at Munster. The system of 
the "balance of power" originating in Italy, may now be considered 
as fully established in European politics. By this celebrated 
treaty — ** The free exercise of all forms of Protestantism secured 
— the church lands fixed as in 1624, the Retervaivm Ecclesiastic 
cmm being ratified fwr the future, Alsace ceded to France— 
Pomerania, Wismar, &c. to Sweden, with rights as a state of the 
Empire. The Palatme made the eighth elector : Madgeburg, &c 
ceded to Brandenburg. The Swiss and Dutch republics recog- 
nised, and declared mdependent of the Empire— and the free 
right of trade, navigation, and colonisation, in the East andTVe^t 
Indies, secured to the Butch by a separate treaty with Spain." 

1653. Saxony at the head of the Pretestant bo<qr, callea Corpu 
Erangelicomm. ^^ 

1657—1/05. Leopold I., son of Ferdinand UL The German 
States increasing in civil and miHtary power. 

1G63. The I>iet permanent at Eatisbon till 1806. 

1665. The Tyrol united to Austria. 

1 0C6. Leopold marries Maria Theresa of Si)ain, hence the subsequent 
claims of Austria on the Spanish Succession. 

1670. CJonspiracy in Hungary to throw off the Austrian yoke, on 
account of the veRecoLtiwi ol >C)[i<b'$TQ^ftsstaxvts ; is now treated as 
a conquered, pio^raicft, ^sA '^ Vsi^a^Ra^^soa ^arvafsc^^l with 

Gennans. 
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673-8. Ww af Austria and France^ in which the Empire joins 
1674, ended by Peace of Nitneguen. 

573. Turenne overruns the Palatinate. 

380. Great part of AJsace seized, and Strasburg oooupied in time of 
peace bya French army. 

583. The Empire joins in the Turkish War; 200,000 Turks invade 
Austria; siese of Vienna; Turks defeated by Charles of Lor- 
raine and John Sobieski ; ended by Peace of Carlowitz. 1699, by 
which the Turks cede Lower Hungary, TranQylYania;, odavonia^ 
and Croatia beyond the Save. 

688-97. War with France. Devastation of the Palatinate ; Worms 
and Spires burnt, and the tombs of the Emperors destroyed. 

692. A ninth Electorate (Hanover) conferred on the JDuke of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg. 

697. Augustus, Elector of Saxony, elected king of Poland. 

701-14 War if the Spanish Succession, ended by Peace of Bastadt 
and Baden^ by which Austria obtains Belgium, Naples, Milan, 
and Sardinia. (The latter exchanged 1720, with Savoy, for Sidly.) 

705-11. Joseph I., son of Leopold. 

711. Chables YI., brother of Joseph. His accession changed the 
state of European poUtios, by calling to the Empire, the cuiimant 
of the Spanish throne. 

713. Pragmatic Sanction ** vesting the undivided succession to the 
hereditary states of Austria in the daughters of Charles, accord- 
ing to seniority, in case of his dying without male issue". 
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A SELECTION OP QUESTIONS PBOM PAPERS SET il 
VAEIOUS PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 



1. Whv did James surrender the ''Cautionary Towns^ to the 
1)uU:h? \Vhat were they, and for what reason had they been en- 
triiittiHi to the English ? 

2. What circumstances led to the overthrow of the monardiy 
under Charles I., and its suhsequent restoration ? 

3. Give an account of the circumstanoes which induced the 
Tx>ng Parliament to demand from Charles L the oommand of tl» 
army. 

4. What circumstances led to the wars with the Dutch in ti» 
time of Cromwell, and in the reign of Charles IL ? Describe the i 
ciiief p vents in the last of these wars ? 

5. What was the object of the Eye House Plot ? of the Meal Tab 
Plot ? Can you suggest any justification for the readiness with whidi 
at first the populacelistened to the falsehood of Titus Oates ? 

6. Explain the circumstances which led to the abdication of 
James 11. 

7. (iive the more important provisions of the Act of Settlement 
of 1701, and mention any facts in the history of the previous twelve 
years that probably suggested some of its provisions. 

8. Give some account of the foreign policy of William III. 

9. What were the causes and results of the War of the Spanish 
Succession ? 

10. By what right did James I., reign in England ? Could any 
objection have been urged to his title ? 

11. AVTiat were the measures of Charles I. which were most offen- 
sive to the Commons ? Give an account of the Petition of Ei^ht 

12. Give some account of the religious parties engaged m the 
troubles of the times of Charles I. 

13. What were the chief acts of the Convention Parliament of 
1660? . ^ 

14 Give some account of the cause which led to the formation of 
a standing army in the United Kingdom, and of the reasons which 
have been alleged for and against such an institution. 

15. Give an account of Argyle's invasion, defeat, and execution, 
in 1685. , 

16. What were the leading provisions of the Toleration Act of 
William III., and by what subsequent measures the same pnindples 
were extended in operation. 

17. Under what circumstances did Gibraltar come into the possee- 
gion of the En%\\sb. ? 

18 Give an. acooMH^ ot ^i^aft ^3»^» «fe\X\BcaKQ^ ^"l ^k:scL<scvis^^<^ Ihi^aDd. 

19 Sketch the caiwt on.^ Q>aaiwi\«t ^l ^\jwSsst^ 
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20. Describe Cromwell's successive attempts to establish a settled 
form of sovemment and account for his failures. 

21. What were the circumstances that led to the Triple Alliance ? 
"What was the nature and effect of that Alliance ? 

22. Bv what methods did James II. attempt to subvert the lie- 
formed Keligion in England ? 

23. Describe the origin of the National Debt, and the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England. 

24 The War of the Spanish Succession. In what circumstances 
did it originate— who were its leaders— what chief battles fought, and 
how did it terminate ? 

25. What differences would you notice in the power of crown 
under Queen Elizabeth and under James I., and what reason could 
you assign for such difference ? 

26. What part did the Scots take in the Great EebelUon ? 

27. Give full particulars of the impeachment of Buckingham by 
Charles I.'s second pariiament. 

28. Give an account of the mode in which England was governed 
internally from the execution of King Charles I. till the death of the 
Protector. 

29. Relate the proceedings of Monk after the death of the Protector. 

30. Give an account of the Cabal ministry under Charles II. 

31. What were the causes of the Kevolution of 1088 ? How did 
that Revolution affect the foreign policy of England ? 

32. By what Public Acts was the British Constitution established 
or confirmed in the reigns of William and Mary, and Anne ? 

33. With what forei^ princes was James I. connected ? What 
effects had those connections upon his policy ? 

84 Distinguish between the Petition of Right and the Bill of 
Rights. Give an account of the first, with the causes which led to it. 

36. What was the "Humble Petition and Advice"? Sketch the 
arguments that may be supposed to have influenced the Protector in 
regard to it. 

•36. Give some account of the transactions between Charles II. 
and Louis XIV. 

37. Give an account of Monmouth's Rebellion against James II., 
and the circumstances which attended its suppression. 

38. Sum up brieflv the constitutional prmciples that were practi- 
cally established by the Revolution of 1688. 

39. Under what circumstances and with what results was the 
Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland effected ? 

40. Relate the " Piteous Life and Death" of Lady Arabella Stuart. 

41. What great constitutional questions were brought under dis- 
cussion in the reign of Charles I. ? 

42. Sketch the events of the war with the Dutch, consequent upon 
the "Navigation Laws". What were they ? And now long did tney 
continue in force ? 

43. Give an account of the material improvements in the condition 
of the country which may be considered to begin in the reign of 
Charles II. 

44. Give a clear account of the resistance opposed by the Estab- 
lished Church to James II. 

45. Compare the Magna Charter, Petitioii o^'R\'^^'^^Sfeft»si»^^^- 
pus, and Bill ofBighU, and show hdv? tliej svr5j^<emes^ orw^^asJ^'s^" 
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■Ul Sketoh the Krawfh of the Standing Army, and narrate partica- 
larlj the Parliamentary opposition with which its final and peEinanait 
cstahlL<hment was encountered. 

47. Wliat means were used hy the first two princes of the Sturt 
line to raise money without the consent of Parliament ? What woe t 
the results of those attempts ? ; 

18. What was the suDstance of the Petition of Sight, and iriiy ■ 
wai* it fon«d upon the king hy the Commons ? 

VJ. Wliat H-art the K aviation Act of 1651 ? What cause led to 
^ it* oiiact iiieut ? What is raid to have heen its immediate results ? 

iA). W hat were the particulars of the Treaty of Nimeguen? TVhat 
oirtN-t had thi:« treaty on public feeling in England ? 

it 1 . (.*< >ini)are the principles of toleration professed and acted on lij 
.lames 1 1, with those professed and acted on hy William III. 

r)2. Wiiat wasthe poUtical object of the campaign in which the 
battle of Blenheim occurred ? Where is Blenheim ? Give the date 
of t h(' iKittle, and the names of the commanders engaged on both side& 
Dr'H.TilK} the manoeuvres and the result. 

M State anjr facts which show the progress of conmierce and dvili* 
satiun in tlie reigns of James I and Gnarles I. 

5 i. What were the Courts of Star Chamber and High CommiS' 
siou ? When and why were they abolished ? 

55. Detail the proceedings in Ireland, till Cromwell left the army 
to Ireton. 

56. Relate the fall of Clarendon. Sketch his character. 

57. AVhat were the chief events and results of the trial of the 
Seven Bishops ? 

58. Id what respects did the foreign connexion of William of 
Orange draw England into expensive wars ? 

59. AVhat was the cause and effect of the prosecution of Dr. S»- 
cheverell, in 1710 ? 

CO. What proofs are there of the growing power of the Commons 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I ? How do you account for 
this growth? 

61. What were the objects of the Petition of Eight ? When and 
under what circumstances was it passed in the form of a bill ? 

63. Narrate the circumstances which led to the self-denying Ordi- 
nance in the time of the Civil War, and trace the effects produced 
by it. 

63. What was the Act of Uniformity ? The Conventicle Act? 
What was the religious state of England after the Bestoratioa? 
Give instances to prove your assertion. 

64. If you had been living at the time of the Long Parliament, 
which side would you have inclined to, and why? 

65. Give an account of the battle of Dunbar. . What great military 
error has been charged upon Cromwell in this campaign ? 

66. What were the grounds upon which the House of Commons 
placed itself in opposition to the Cfrown in the conmiencement of the 
reign of Charles 1. ? 

67. In whose reign was John Hampden broug;ht to trial ? Under 
what cdioamstances ? On what charge and with what immediate 

** P "Where ttn!i"toN dvi hft die ? 

^^^yBEOu^ tVkft ^^oax^c^T ^\AlQrc\Kms& ^^^Sofi^ Marquis of Mont- 
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09. What distingiiislied persons suffered the penalty of high trea- 
son under Charles 11. ? Descrihe the character of one of them. 

70. Describe the proceedings of Jeffreys in the reign of James II. 

71. Give an exact account of the events which happened between 
the landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay, and his formal assump- 
tion of the crown. 

72. Describe the circumstances and the results of the chief battles 
^tween Charles I. and the Parliamentary forces. 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS. 

73. Narrate the particulars of the Main and Bye Plots. 

74 Briefly describe the proceedings of the third Parliament of 
Charles I. 

* 75. Grive an account of the condition of Scotland from the time of 
its reduction by Monk to the Bestoration. 

76. What was done at the Restoration for preventing future dis- 
putes with respect to the matter of the public revenue. 

77. What changes did James II. proi)ose to make in the Constitu- 
tion, and what were his reasons for wishing to do so ? 

78. Give some account of the Treason Bill of William III. On 
what account was it highly prized ? 

79. Under what circumstances did the Parliament of Scotland 
pass the Act of Security ? 

80. How do you account for the bad temper that manifested itself 
between James 1. and his Parliaments ? 

81. Por what cause did Charles I. engage in a war with Prance ? 
What events marked that war ? 

82. What increased facilities grew up during the Stuart period, 
for the enlargement of our internal trade P 

83. Give some account of the Little Parliament, and of the causes 
which brought about its dissolution, 

84 What was the Papists* Disabling Bill ? Under what circum- 
stances was it passed ? 

85. Distinguish between the First and Second Acts of Settlement. 
What made a second Act necessary ? 

86. Give some account of the Darien Scheme, and the effect which 
its failure had upon the public mind in Scotland. 

87. What were the principal arguments used for and against the 
Union Bill of Scotland ? 

88. Describe the view taken by the different classes in Scotland of 
the injury they would receive from the Union of the two Kingdoms. 

89. Give some particulars of the Monopoly Grievance as it existed 
in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 

90. What was the exact character of the National Covenant pub- 
lished in Scotland in 1638 ? What were the " Tables" ? 

91. When and under what circumstances were Newspapers first 
i^ued in England ? 

92. Why did MUton write his " Areopagitica" ? How far did he 
secure the purpose he had in view ? 

93. Expkin the causes that led to!the expulsion of the Bump Par- 
liament. When does this Parliament reappear ? 

94 What were the principal points in the Declaration of Breda ? 
How £Eur did Charles fulfil his promises ? 
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96. It what sense nifty it be affinned that there was an origmal{ 
oompiict between the king and the people ? 

90. What were the Partition Treaties ? How &r did they answer 
thepurpoee intended ? 

97. n hat wa^ the Property Qualification Bill, and when did tt 
beoome law ? 

98. Give some aooonnt of the origm and g;rowth of the Puritil 
party. 

99. What were the immediate causes of the Irish Eebellion in 1641! 

100. Give some aooount of the negotiations entered into with 
Charles I. at Newport Why did they fail ? 

101. To what extent did the English succeed in planting settle- 
ments in India during the Stuart Period ? 

102. AVhat were the droumstances which induced Bichard Crom' 
well so readily to reidgn the Protectorate ? 

lOS. Under what circumstances did the terms Wliig and Tory 
originate ? 

104. What was the character of the Indulgences issued by James 
II. f In what respects did the second differ from the first ? 

105. On what grounds did the English engage in a war with 
France in 1689 ? What was the result ? 

106. Sketch the life ol John, Buke of Marlborough. 

107. Sketch the liie and character of George, first Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

108. Describe the battie of Marston Moor, with its immediate 
results. 

109. What was the general condition of the' labor class during tke 
seventeenth century. 

110. What amount of religious toleration was allowed in England 
in the Commonwealth period ? 

111. For what precipe purpose did Charles 11. deprive London and 
the principal towns in England of their Charters ? 

112. Give some account of the Massacre of Glencoe. How far do 
you attribute the blame of this military execution to William III. ? 

113. Sketch the life and character of Bobert Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, or Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

114. When and under what circumstances did the Commons 
estabhsh their right to decide on controverted elections ? 

116. What was the occasion of the contest between the Parliament 
and the Army in 1647 ? 

116. To what extent was the foreign commerce of England en- 
larged during the times of the Stuarts r Account for the change. 

117. Give some account of Charles II. becween the battie of Wor- 
cester and the Bestc^ration. 
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